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NATURE  OF  GLANDERS, 

By  William  Percivall,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Veterinary  Surgeon 
First  Life  Guards. 

OF  the  forty  authors  whose  opinions  I have  sought  on  the  sub- 
ject, no  one,  to  my  seeming,  has  framed  a more  truth-like  pathology 
of  glanders  than  M.  Leblanc:  a French  veterinarian  of  considerable 
repute  in  his  own  country,  and  very  far  from  being  unknown  in  ours. 
In  1839,  Leblanc  published  at  Paris  a small  work*  which,  by  acci- 
dent, came  into  my  possession  a few  months  ago,  wherein,  to  my 
great  gratification,  I found  notions  entertained  such  as  for  many  a 
year  had  been  floating  about  in  my  own  mind ; though  with  me  they 
were,  confessedly,  rather  the  offspring  of  inductive  reasoning  from 
certain  admitted  facts  than  of  any  such  practical  demonstration  as 
they  appear  to  have  since  received  in  the  hands  of  Leblanc. 

Coleman,  long  ago,  proved  beyond  any  reasonable  ground  for  doubt, 
that  glanders  and  farcy  were  identical  diseases,  or,  rather,  the  same 
disease  affecting  different  parts  of  the  body ; and  yet — which  was 
singular  enough — he  never,  on  any  occasion  that  I recollect,  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  pimple  or  tubercle  or  chancre  of  glanders 
was  in  reality  a farcy-bud  or  a farcy-ufcer.  The  proofs  of  identity 
in  nature  between  glanders  and  farcy  rest  upon — 1st,  their  reci- 
procity of  production  through  inoculation ; 2dly,  their  traceableness 

* Des  Diverses  Especes  de  Morve  et  de  Farcin,  considerees  comme  des 
Formes  variees  d’une  meme  Affection  Generale  Contagieuse.  Par  U.  Leblanc, 
Medecin  Veterinaire,  &c.  &c.  Paris,  1839. 
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to  the  same  causes;  3dly,  their  termination  one  in  the  other,  which 
almost  invariably  takes  place,  when  they  are  suffered  to  run  their 
natural  course,  previous  to  death;  4thly,  their  frequently  simultane- 
ous appearance  in  the  same  subject,  together  with  the  similitude  of 
the  phenomena  and  course  they  exhibit. 

Assuming  it,  then,  as  proved,  that  farcy  and  glanders  are  in 
their  nature  but  one  and  the  same  disease  affecting  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  it  being  admitted  that  farcy  is  a disease  affecting 
the  lymphatic  system,  it  of  course  follows  that  glanders  can  be  no 
other  than  disease  of  the  same  system  of  vessels ; and,  supposing 
that  this  were  proved,  it  would  also  follow  that  the  pimples  we 
see  rising  upon  the  septum  nasi  after  inoculation  for  glanders,  and 
on  occasions  in  idiopathic  glanders  as  well  and  which  Dupuy  called 
and  regarded  as  tubercles , would  probably  turn  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  so  many  farcy-buds.  With  such  notions  as  these,  I 
repeat,  impressed  by  such  a train  of  reasoning  upon  my  mind,  I 
will  leave  my  reader  to  imagine  with  what  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion I perused  the  little  work  of  Leblanc  from  which  I am  now 
about  to  make  some  copious  extracts,  fully  confirmatory  of  my  own 
ideas,  crude  and  undigested  as  they  had  long  been,  and  might  long 
have  remained,  for  want  of  opportunity  in  my  present  position  to 
put  them  to  any  sort  of  practical  or  probatory  test. 

SNAPE  appears  to  have  been  the  first  veterinarian  who  regarded 
glanders  and  farcy  as  the  same  disease  affecting  different  parts.  He 
pronounced  glanders  to  be  “ farcy  in  the  head.”  In  the  year  1827, 
also,  a clever  paper  was  published,  “ On  the  Identity  of  Glanders 
and  Farcy*,”  by  Gerard,  a French  veterinarian,  the  concluding  part 
of  which  runs  as  follows : — 

“ Farcy  is  sometimes  so  superficially  seated,  that,  only  the  skin 
appearing  affected,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a cutaneous  disease. 
Considering  the  analogous  organization  existing  between  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes,  have  we  not  reason  for  believing  that,  if 
the  pustules,  instead  of  appearing  upon  the  skin,  come  upon  the 
pituitary  membrane,  these  same  pustules  will  then  constitute  glan- 
ders'!”— “ We  have  only  attentively  to  note  the  symptoms  to  ob- 
serve the  same  course  in  glanders  as  in  farcy.  Glanderous  chan- 
cres appear  in  cords  prior  to  ulceration,  resembling  (chains  of) 
farcy-buds.  The  lymphatic  glands  tumefy  in  one  as  in  the  other 
disease.  And  the  puriform  discharges  from  farcy-buds  answer  to 
the  discharges  from  the  nose  in  glandered  horses.  The  glanderous 
chancre  commences  in  a little  inflamed  bud,  whose  summit  is  con- 
tracted and  rounded,  and  filled  with  serosity ; the  pellicle  covering 
it  becoming  attenuated,  bursts  and  discloses  an  ulcer,  which  speedily 


* “ Sur  VIderttite  de  lu  Marco  et  du  Farcin.' 
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acquires  certain  dimensions.  Are  not  these  the  same  phenomena 
that  farcy-buds  present  V* 

Turning  from  these  accounts  to  the  observations  of  Delafond — 
that,  “ in  an  immense  majority  of  cases,”  glanders  originates  “ in 
the  lymphatic  system,”  and  that,  in  nature,  it  “ consists  of  an 
alteration  of  the  lymph  as  well  as  of  the  vessels  conveying  it,*” — 
we  find  the  ground  well  prepared  for  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
pathology  of  glanders ; and  that  Leblanc  has  achieved  a great  deal 
towards  erecting  a plausible  and  natural  superstructure  thereon, 
will,  we  think,  appear  manifest  from  the  following  extracts  from 
his  pamphlet: — 

LEBLANC  regards  GLANDERS,  whether  it  be  chronic,  or  acute, 
pustulous  or  gangrenous,  and  FARCY,  be  it  chronic  or  acute,  as  but 
different  forms  of  one  and  the  same  disease — but  aggravations  or 
ameliorations  of  one  common  or  general  contagious  affection,  hav- 
ing its  apparent  seat  within  the  nasal  fossae  or  in  the  lymphatic 
system,  and  consisting  in  lesions  as  follow  : — 

In  a general  alteration  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  in 
particular  of  the  lymphatic  fluid.  This  turns  yellow  and  becomes 
coagulated  within  the  canals  of  the  lymphatics  and  the  cavities 
of  their  glands;  the  tunics  of  the  vessels  thickening  and  turning 
opaque,  exhibiting  red  points  upon  their  inner  surface,  and  ad- 
hering in  places  to  the  coagula  within,  and  in  other  places  grow- 
ing more  or  less  softened,  without,  as  yet,  shewing  ulceration. 
In  time,  all  the  thickened  parts  of  the  vessel  partake  of  this 
softening,  spreading  from  a single  point  upon  its  circumference, 
the  coagulum  within  softening  likewise,  and  the  cellular  tissue 
corresponding  to  the  point  of  ulceration  becoming  tumefied,  then 
hardening,  and  lastly  softening.  And  now  a little  tumour  exists, 
having  its  seat,  in  part,  in  the  lymphatic  vessel,  in  part  in  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  observably  close  upon  the  situation  of  the  lymphatic 
valves,  which  accounts  for  the  accumulation,  the  lymphatic  fluid  in 
its  incrassated  or  coagulated  condition  not  being  able  to  pass  the 
valvest.  This  explains  the  knotted  aspect  of  the  corded  swellings 
in  farcy.  When  the  little  tumours  or  farcy-buds  have  the  lymphatic 
vessels  for  their  seat,  they  are  not  tardy  in  ulcerating  their  way  to 
the  surface  through  the  skin.  When  deep  seated,  they  grow  large 
at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  which  either  ulcer- 
ates or  sloughs,  and  thus  contributes  to  the  abscesses. 

The  fluid  the  softened  farcy-buds  contain  is  found  pretty  uniform 
in  its  character.  It  commonly  proves  a mixture  of  viscous  fluid 
and  coagulated  matter ; of  infiltrated  and  softened  cellular  tissue  ; 

* D’Arboval’s  Dictionary,  article  “ morve.” 

f Coleman  regarded  the  valves  as  insusceptible  of  the  action  of  farcy. 
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of  purulent  matter  variable  in  its  aspect,  and  sometimes  streaked 
with  blood.  We  never  find  phlegmonous  (laudable)  pus  in  these 
small  abscesses. 

Farcy-buds  are  evidently  not  seated  within  the  principal  lym- 
phatic vessels,  and,  consequently,  have  no  determinate  arrange- 
ment : we  find  them  here  and  there ; in  the  greatest  number,  how- 
ever, where  lymphatic  vessels  most  abound.  At  one  time  they  are 
superficial,  at  another  deep-seated.  And  they  are  found  in  most  of 
the  organs  of  the  body:  in  the  muscles,  in  the  tendons,  in  the  peri- 
osteum, in  the  skin,  in  the  testicles,  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  in 
the  lungs,  in  the  mucous  membranes,  even  in  those  of  the  digestive 
passages. 

On  some  occasions,  either  when  the  disease  makes  rapid  pro- 
gress or  the  alteration  in  the  fluids  proves  deep-seated,  farcy-buds 
are  soft  from  their  first  formation,  and  burst  almost  immediately. 
And  then,  the  buds  are  not  confined  to  any  region  in  particular, 
but  simultaneously  appear  all  over  the  body.  In  this  case,  the 
fluid  they  contain  is  homogeneous  in  its  aspect,  sometimes  limpid, 
oftener  livid  or  muddy ; and  this  (latter)  denotes  deep-seated  alter- 
ation of  it.  The  blood,  also,  is  strikingly  changed. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  these  farcy-buds  from 
what  are  called  real  farc}^-buds ; the  former  not  being  so  considered 
on  account  of  their  not  being  found  to  communicate  with  the  lym- 
phatic vessels ; the  vessels  not  being  injectible  through  their  cavi- 
ties. This,  however,  may  arise  from  the  extreme  exility  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  or  from  their  canals  being  plugged  up.  What 
induces  Leblanc  to  regard  these  isolated  buds  as  farcinous,  is  the 
frequent  appearance  in  farcied  horses  of  cords  and  buds  of  different 
sorts  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

In  speaking  of  the  alteration  the  lymphatic  liquid  undergoes  in 
glandered  and  farcied  horses,  Leblanc  considers  it  his  duty  to  make 
known  his  opinion  of  the  glanderous  lesions  that  have  been  called 
tubercles , whether  they  exist  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
respiratory  passages,  or  within  the  lungs,  or  the  lymphatic  glands, 
or  an}'  other  organs. 

These  little  tubercular  bodies  have  received  divers  denomina- 
tions : according  to  their  aspect  they  have  been  distinguished  into 
crude,  soft,  and  encysted  tubercles,  and  various  have  been  the  opi- 
nions entertained  concerning  their  nature.  According  to  Leblanc’s 
(and  my  own)  notions  of  them,  they  present  an  analogy  in  physi- 
cal character  to  farcy-buds.  Examination  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  of  a glandered  horse  will  shew,  in  a certain  stage,  that 
it  becomes  thickened.  And  that  this  thickening,  which  is  owing 
to  an  accumulation  of  fluids  of  a while  or  whitish-yellow  colour, 
precedes  the  appearance  of  the  tubercles,  the  same  as  tumefaction 
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of  the  cellular  membrane  precedes  the  formation  of  farcy-buds.  In 
this  (thickened)  condition  the  membrane  assumes  a shiny  and  more 
humid  aspect  than  it  has  in  health.  Then,  upon  divers  points  of 
its  surface,  and  notably  upon  the  middle  part  of  the  nasal  septum 
and  within  the  doubling  of  the  nostril,  make  their  appearance  lit- 
tle white  or  yellowish  white  pimples  (tltvures),  rather  prominent 
at  their  centres,  with  borders  insensibly  declining  to  a level  with 
the  surrounding  membrane.  These  pimples  or  tubercles  correspond 
to  the  course  of  the  bundles  of  lymphatics,  and  very  probably  have 
their  seat  in  those  vessels,  “ At  least,”  continues  Leblanc,  “ I have 
been  able  to  prove  that  little  shreds  ( masses  tlongtes),  in  compo- 
sition absolutely  like  what  is  found  within  the  lymphatics  of  a 
farcied  limb,  were  inclosed  within  their  canals,  from  which  it  was 
easy,  with  the  points  of  the  forceps  (d' un  instrument)  to  extract 
them : they  proving  adherent  only  in  certain  places,  marked  by 
some  increase  of  redness* * * §.  I have  found  the  greatest  analogy  be- 
tween these  alterations  and  those  which  the  lymphatic  fluid  com- 
monly undergoes  in  farcy.  The  two  sorts  of  pimples  in  the  thick- 
ened membrane,  after  awhile,  turn  soft.  The  lymphatic  substance 
of  which  they  are  composed  becomes  consumed,  and  passes  away 
with  the  secretions  from  the  mucous  surface.  From  its  degenera- 
tion result  pale  ulcerations,  reddish  at  their  bases,  and  more  or  less 
deep  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  pimples.  Their  uneven 
borders,  like  those  of  the  pimples,  are  indented,  the  ulcerations  re- 
sembling leaves  that  have  been  eaten  by  insects.  On  occasions, 
indeed,  they  present  the  true  worm-eaten  aspect  (vermoulurest) : 
their  edges,  however,  continuing  rather  prominent  so  long  as  any 
thickening  remains.  These  ulcerations,  no  more  than  those  super- 
vening on  farcy-buds,  shew  no  disposition  to  cicatrize : commonly 
they  spread,  and  never  cicatrize  at  allf.  When  very  deep,  and 
they  take  to  closing,  they  do  so  through  forming  indurated  promi- 
nent cicatrices,  in  substance  white,  corrugated,  and  radiated 

“ The  pimples  or  tubercles,  or  tuberculous  risings  upon  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  nose,  form  with  more  or  less  celerity,  remain- 
ing a longer  or  shorter  time  in  the  state  of  pimple.  Their  progress 
is  quicker  than  is  commonly  believed:  I know  for  certain  that  from 

* We  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  these  lymphatic  coagula  with  the 
clots  of  blood  contained  within  the  small  veins  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
(as  well  as  the  former)  are  often  colourless. — Leblanc. 

t This  is  the  Miliary  Ulceration  described  by  Dupuy. 

I One  reason  for  which  is  the  nature  of  the  (mucous)  tissue  in  which  they 
are  seated,  very  different  from  the  cutis  vera  under  disease. 

§ I have  often  observed  this  puckered,  radiated  cicatrix : indeed,  I have 
preserved  several  specimens  of  it  as  proofs  that  there  are  occasions  on  which 
glanderous  chancres  heal  up. 
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four  to  six  days,  at  most,  suffice  for  some  of  them  to  commence  in 
pimple  and  terminate  in  ulcer.” 

“ The  excoriations  and  superficial  ulcerations  of  the  nasal  mem- 
brane in  glanders  take  their  rise  in  the  same  manner  as  the  deeper 
ulcerations  we  denominate  chancres.  And  similar  lesions  are  to  be 
observed  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  the  Eustachian 
tubes,  the  trachea,  and  the  velum  palati.  The  cartilages  of  the 
nose,  lar}rnx,  and  trachea,  become  likewise,  on  occasions,  the  seats 
of  tubercles  and  ulcers.” 

“ There  are  other  lesions  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  which 
still  bear  the  strongest  analogy  to  certain  forms  of  farcy.  These 
consist  of  pimples,  more  prominent  than  the  preceding,  rounded, 
solitary  or  confluent,  and  either  red  at  their  origin,  or  else  white, 
surrounded  by  a circle  of  red.  At  first  they  are  hard,  but  they 
soon  grow  soft  and  turn  to  ulcerations,  which  spread  with  rapidity. 
Their  especial  seats  are  the  places  whereupon  appear  the  tubercles 
and  the  variously  disposed  tubercular  masses ; the  regions,  in  fact, 
in  which  exist  the  greatest  number  of  lymphatics.  This  form  (of 
the  disease)  is  always  marked  by  acute  symptoms,  and  by  lesions 
spreading  over  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  sinuses,  larynx,  and 
sometimes  trachea  as  well.  And  it  is  either  accompanied  or  pre- 
ceded by  complete  alteration  of  the  fluids;  the  effects  of  which  are 
very  evident  on  a number  of  organs,  in  particular  on  the  mem- 
branes of  the  nose,  the  sinuses,  and  the  larynx.  Very  extensive 
ecchymoses  take  place  in  the  mucous  membranes  and  fibrous  tis- 
sues underneath  the  nasal  cavities ; and  these  hemorrhages  are,  on 
occasions,  followed  by  destruction  of  the  ecchymosed  tissues.” 

“ The  Lymphatic  Glands,  those  in  particular  receiving  the 
lymphatics  from  the  affected  parts,  are  larger  than  in  their  natural 
condition,  softer  in  substance,  and  paler  ( blafardes ),  and  contain 
little  yellowish  white  masses,  the  transformations,  probably,  of  the 
altered  lymphatic  fluid.  In  some  cases  this  liquid  appears  to  be 
infiltrated  into  the  tissue  of  the  gland,  in  others,  to  be  accumulated 
in  little  sacs,”  &c. 

“ T have  met  with  tubercles,  or  rather  deposits  of  albuminous 
substance,  in  the  glands  of  horses  affected  with  all  kinds  of  glanders 
and  farcy.  But  these  deposits  are  by  no  means  infallible  signs  of 
the  chronicity  of  the  disease.  And  this  is  a point  I wish  to  lay 
stress  upon,  since  it  seems  to  correct  an  error  which  by  many,  as 
well  as  by  myself,  has  been  long  entertained.” 

“ In  glanders  and  farcy,  the  lesions  we  have  denominated  tuber- 
culous in  the  glands,  are  found  within  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
the  testicles,  &c.  And,  moreover,  I have  observed,  in  respect  to 
the  lungs,  that  the  tuberculous  growths  exist  in  greater  numbers, 
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and  become  farther  developed,  than  in  any  other  organ.  And  I 
therefore  think  that  the  respiratory  passages  are  the  especial  seat 
of  the  transmission  of  glanders;  and  that  they  likewise  have  the 
greatest  influence  in  generating  the  spontaneous  disease.  Glan- 
derous pulmonary  tubercles  are  exceedingly  abundant  wherever 
lymphatics  are  most  numerous.” 

“ The  PULMONARY  GRANULATIONS  met  with  in  glanders  and 
farcy  bear  great  resemblance  to  the  encysted  tubercles  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands.  They  are  often  found  in  numberless  abundance  in 
the  midddle  of  the  pulmonary  crepitating  tissue.  They  consist  of 
deposits  of  albuminous  matter,  solid  or  liquid,  inclosed  within  cysts 
of  palish  grey  aspect,  which,  perhaps,  are  nothing  more  than  air- 
vesicles  whose  walls  have  acquired  morbid  thickness.  They  fre- 
quently commence  by  red  points,  whose  centres,  in  time,  turn 
white,  remaining  for  awhile  enveloped  in  a red  case.  At  length 
the  inclosed  matter  suddenly  becomes  softened,  then  hardens  again, 
and  turns  of  a calcareous  nature.” 
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PROLAPSUS  UTERI — INVERSION  OF  THE  UTERUS,  OR  “ THROWING 
THE  REID  DOWN.” 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwright,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

INVERSION  of  the  uterus  in  the  cow  and  sheep  is  a very 
common  occurrence;  but  in  the  mare,  and  other  animals,  it 
more  frequently,  from  neglect  or  maltreatment,  terminates  fatally  : 
when,  however,  a person  who  understands  his  profession  is  called 
in  at  an  early  period,  and  before  much  injury  has  been  effected, 
it  may  generally  be  returned  very  readily,  and  the  animal  none 
the  worse  for  the  accident. 

Causes. — The  causes  which  give  rise  to  its  attack  are  various, 
some  of  which  I will  now  relate. 

It  appears  to  me  that  any  thing  causing  violent  irritation  in 
the  uterus,  or  even  in  the  vagina,  may  be  the  cause  of  inversion, 
such  as  strong  labour  pains  during  a false  presentation — rupture  of 
the  uterus  or  vagina — violent  coughing — hoove,  or  acute  indi- 
gestion— uteritis — spasm  of  the  uterus — large  hydatids  or  vesicles 
in  the  ovarium  and  which  press  on  the  uterus — retention  of  the 
placenta,  or  considerable  force  in  extracting  it — over  repletion  of 
the  system — relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  uterus,  or  of  the 
os  uteri ; and,  not  unfrequently,  it  comes  on  a few  hours  after 
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calving,  without  any  assignable  cause  other  than  from  the  general 
irritation  of  the  system  consequent  on  parturition.  I have  known 
it  to  occur  after  premature  labour  from  over-exertion  in  travelling. 
It  is  rare  after  ordinary  abortion. 

Cases  now  and  then  happen,  but  they  are  very  rare,  where 
one  of  the  horns  of  the  uterus  becomes  inverted  on  its  axis,  and 
have  been  strangulated  with  the  broad  ligament.  Once  I saw  a 
case  where  the  uterus  was  partially  inverted,  and  1 have  every 
reason  to  believe  was  strangulated  and  pressed  on  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  os  uteri. 

Treatment. — Before  we  begin  to  return  it  to  its  natural  situation 
we  must  have  plenty  of  assistance  at  hand,  and,  if  possible,  get 
her  to  stand  up  if  she  is  down.  One  of  the  assistants  should  lay 
hold  of  the  cow  by  the  horn  and  nose,  another  should  press  down 
her  back,  or  goad  her  to  keep  her,  if  possible,  quiet.  If  it  is  a 
mare  put  the  twitch,  or  side  line,  or  hobbles  on.  We  should  then 
lift  the  uterus  on  a clean  cloth,  which  should  be  supported  by  a 
person  on  each  side ; then  separate  the  placenta  from  the  coty- 
ledons, in  doing  which  we  should  be  careful  of  not  tearing  any  of 
them  off,  though  I have  seen  some  of  them  accidentally  removed 
without  any  ill  effect.  If  it  is  dirty,  wash  and  clean  it  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  or  any  mucilaginous  decoction  of  herbs.  We 
should  then  place  our  clenched  fist  against  the  fundus,  or  extreme 
end  of  the  uterus  and  force  it  again  into  its  proper  place.  In  doing 
so,  we  should,  with  our  other  hand  and  other  assistants,  gradually 
and  steadily  force  the  sides  of  the  uterus  in,  and  which  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  take  off  a deal  of  the  pressure  caused  by  the  fist, 
and  which  might  otherwise  rupture  the  uterus. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  when  about  half  of  it  is  returned 
it  will  begin  to  slip  in  very  easily.  We  must  be  careful  to  pass 
our  arm  sufficiently  far  up  in  the  body  until  the  whole  of  the 
uterus  has  become  re-inverted.  Some  persons  are  in  the  habit  of 
placing  a clean  napkin  over  the  fist  and  arm,  which,  perhaps,  may 
assist  in  drawing  in  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  by  becoming  in  a 
measure  attached  to  it.  It  may  also  prevent  inoculation  of  the 
arm,  which  I have  in  several  instances  experienced  to  a painful 
degree. 

Mr.  Climenson,  in  an  Essay  recently  read  before  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  has  said,  “ it  has  been  stated  by  authors 
that  you  may  take  hold  of  the  fundus,  and  thus  put  it  back. 
I never  could  do  it  in  this  way,  and  I very  much  question  if  they 
could.  When  you  consider  the  immense  mass  which  the  uterus 
forms,  I think  there  is  an  absurdity  in  thus  talking  about  it.  We 
know  how  small  the  vulvular  opening  is,  and  that  the  uterus  is 
always  very  much  increased  in  size  after  parturition.”  Now,  for 
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m)'  own  part,  I think  that  it  is  “ absurd”  for  Mr.  Climenson  to 
make  such  an  assertion,  for  my  own  practice,  and  that  of  others, 
contradict  it.  Indeed,  I very  seldom  adopt  any  other  plan  than 
the  fist  to  the  fundus. 

I have  put  it  up  in  the  way  he  recommends,  viz.  by  grasping 
its  neck  and  gradually  passing  the  hand  onwards  until  we  come  to 
the  fundus,  and  then,  by  applying  the  other  hand  doubled,  we 
pass  it  back  readily.  The  plan  that  I have  recommended  appears 
to  me  the  most  rational  and  feasible  to  adopt  for  its  reduction ; 
for  I cannot  conceive  that  the  uterus  by  this  method  can  narrow 
the  vulval  opening  so  as  to  be  of  any  serious  importance.  If 
there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  returning  it  in  consequence  of  the 
violent  straining,  I would  advise  that  the  animal  should  have  a 
tolerably  free  venesection,  and  a dose  of  anodyne  medicine  ad- 
ministered, and  repeated  if  necessary.  We  may  also  apply  a 
strong  girth  or  body  roller  around  the  chest,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
distention  by  allowing  of  a full  inspiration. 

Should  there  be  hoove  present  to  a considerable  extent,  which 
sometimes  is  the  cause  of  inversion,  the  rumen  should  be  punc- 
tured, and  instances  are  on  record  where  it  has  been  necessary  to 
lay  open  the  abdomen  and  remove  the  contents  of  the  rumen. 
The  animal  has  done  well  afterwards.  Sometimes  the  uterus  has 
been  down  for  a long  time,  and  has  become  cold  and  livid,  or 
swollen  to  a great  extent.  When  such  is  the  case,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  foment  it  and  scarify  it  previous  to  attempting  its  return, 
or  to  apply  some  astringent  to  it,  such  as  vinegar  and  water. 

It  may  be  useful  sometimes  to  pass  the  catheter  and  empty  the 
rectum.  After  it  is  returned  sutures  should  be  passed  through 
the  lips  of  the  vulva,  or  under  the  skin  on  the  outside  of  it.  In 
the  ewe  it  is  a common  practice  to  pass  a small  ring  through  the 
external  parts,  and  I think  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  use  it  in 
other  animals.  The  cow,  if  down,  should  be  raised  up  under  her 
hind  quarters  with  a quantity  of  dry  horse-dung  or  straw,  so  as  to 
favour  the  retention  of  the  uterus.  She  should  have  some  ano- 
dyne and  aperient  medicine,  and  be  kept  very  abstemiously  on 
bran  mash  or  gruel  until  the  pains  have  subsided.  Bags  of  scald- 
ing bran  or  hot  salt  should  be  put  to  the  loins,  and  fomentations 
to  the  vulva,  and,  if  the  pains  should  continue  for  some  days,  we 
may  try  a blister  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  We  should  be  careful 
to  observe  whether  the  animal  urinates  at  all,  as  sometimes  in- 
flammation of  the  meatus  urinarius  takes  place  causing  extreme 
pain  from  the  retention  of  the  urine.  In  such  cases,  we  should 
pass  the  catheter.  When  we  suspect  that  the  retention  of  the 
placenta  causes  great  irritation,  and  we  fear  inversion  of  the 
uterus,  our  best  plan  will  be  to  remove  it  at  once,  and  afterwards 
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use  the  soothing  system,  by  occasionally  administering  small  doses 
of  sedative  medicine  by  the  mouth,  and  injections  of  the  same  up 
the  uterus.  We  may  also,  if  the  discharge  from  the  uterus  is 
offensive,  use  weak  injections  of  the  solutions  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  or  soda. 

The  French  have  recourse  to  a pessary,  with  a broad  shield  at 
its  base,  which  they  place  high  up  in  the  vagina,  and  fasten  it  to 
the  lips  of  the  external  opening  or  the  skin  by  means  of  the  ring  or 
suture;  but  this,  I fancy,  is  seldom  had  recourse  to  in  our  country. 
Instances  have  been  known  where  the  uterus  has  been  ruptured  by 
using  the  pessary  in  returning  it.  When  we  are  unable  to  return 
it  into  its  proper  situation  in  consequence  of  its  being  enormously 
swollen,  we  have  no  other  alternative,  but  must  proceed  to  ampu- 
tation either  with  the  knife  or  the  ligature. 

[To  be  continued.] 


AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATE 
EPIZOOTIC  (PLEURO-PNEUMONIA)  IN  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

By  Mr.  COPEMAN,  Walpole. 

Fxperientia  Facit  Expertum. 

In  a popular  lecture  on  this  disease,  delivered  by  Hugh  Ferguson, 
Esq.  in  Dublin,  in  the  autumn  of  1842  (see  VETERINARIAN, 
vol.  XV,  page  57 5)  he  states  that  “ it  has  now  been  in  this 
island  nearly  eighteen  months,  during  which  time  the  fatality  among 
neat  cattle  has  been  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one  greater  than 
at  any  former  period  ” 

But  we  do  not  hear  of  its  existence  in  this  country  until  the 
commencement  of  1842,  when  we  find,  in  several  of  the  public 
papers,  paragraphs  stating  that  it  was  then  raging  with  great  fa- 
tality in  many  of  the  metropolitan  dairy  establishments. 

The  attention  of  the  veterinary  profession  was  next  called  to  this 
malady  by  Mr.  J.  Barlow,  of  Wilmslow,  near  Manchester  (VETE- 
RINARIAN, vol.  XV,  p.  438).  He  states,  “I  live  in  a part  of 
Cheshire  where  large  dairies  of  cows  are  kept ; and,  about  the 
beginning  of  this  year  (1842)  a disease  termed  pleuro-pneumonia 
appeared  in  this  neighbourhood,  proving  almost  invariably  fatal. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Leek,  in  Staffordshire  (VETERINARIAN,  vol.  XV, 
p.  573),  after  having  minutely  described  the  symptoms  of  this 
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disease,  goes  on  to  say,  “ I remember,  last  spring,  a*  farmer  buying 
a cow  that  was  evidently  sickening  of  this  disorder;  and  she  was 
put  into  a cow-house  with  several  other  cattle.  Soon  after  this 
every  one  became  affected.  Mr.  Hales,  of  Oswestry,  in  the  same 
Journal,  page  589,  thus  writes : “ That  fatal  malady  which,  having 
made  such  havoc  among  the  cattle  in  some  parts  of  Cheshire,  is 
now  penetrating  into  Shropshire.” 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  year  this  disease  appears  to  have 
reached  nearly  every  part  of  England. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  Thirsk,  Yorkshire,  in  April  1843  (VETERI- 
NARIAN, vol.  xvi,  p.  217),  after  noticing  that  the  stock  in  his 
neighbourhood  had  been  looking  very  healthy,  states  that  pleuro- 
pneumonia was  becoming  very  prevalent,  “but  that  nearly  all  the 
cattle  attacked  were  Irish,  for  he  had  scarcely  been  called  upon  to 
attend  an  English  or  a Scotch  cow  or  ox.” 

This  disease  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  Scotland  until 
April  1843  (Veterinarian,  vol.  xvi,  p.  278).  Mr.  Fulton,  of 
Wigtown,  in  a communication  to  Professor  Dick,  of  Edinburgh, 
states  that  this  disease  had  just  made  its  appearance  in  that 
vicinity ; and  the  Professor,  in  his  answer,  does  not  mention  having 
seen  a single  case,  at  least  in  Scotland.  However,  in  the  same 
vol.,  p.  282,  we  find  that  it  has  been  close  upon  the  borders  for  a 
long  time.  Mr.  Carlisle,  of  Wigton,  in  Cumberland,  thus  Avrites: 
“ Its  first  appearance  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  among  some 
Irish  cattle ; and  one  or  two  of  my  employers  purchased  some  of 
the  infected  ones,  not  knowing  that  any  thing  was  amiss  at  the 
time.  They  were  sent  off  to  pasture  on  the  farm,  and,  in  two  or 
three  days,  one  of  them  was  observed  to  be  unwell.  He  was 
brought  home,  bled,  and  physicked,  but  soon  died.  Little  notice- 
was  taken  of  him,  and  his  remains  unattended  to.  In  the 
course  of  a short  time,  two  more  became  ill : they  were  brought 
home,  and  also  died.  Presently  the  disease  shewed  itself  among 
his  other  stock.  This  was  in  December  last,  and  he  has  since  lost 
nearly  thirty  head  of  cattle,  not  more  than  five  or  six  recovering. 
The  treatment  was  strictly  depletive.” 

Thus  we  are  led  to  infer  that  this  disease  commenced  in  Ireland; 
and,  as  most  of  the  Irish  cattle  are  imported  at  Liverpool,  we  first 
hear  of  its  existence  in  that  part  of  our  isle.  In  a short  time  it 
finds  its  way  into  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Middle- 
sex; but  is  not  heard  of  in  any  of  these  parts  until  1842,  although 
it  had  been  raging  in  Ireland  for  nearly  twelve  months  before. 
Thence  it,  not  very  rapidly,  spread  over  almost  every  part  of  this 
country,  but  did  not  reach  Scotland  for  nearly  another  twelve 
months. 

I shall  now,  in  as  few  observations  as  possible,  endeavour  to  give 
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the  history  of  most  of  the  cases  that  have  occurred  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ; and  in  doing  this,  I hope  to  be  enabled  to  adduce  suffi- 
cient facts  to  enable  the  most  sceptical  to  appreciate  the  infectious 
or  non-infectious  character  of  I his  disease,  and  also  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  the  assertions,  that  pleuro-pneumonia  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Irish  cattle. 

CASE  I. — The  disease  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood in  May  1843,  at  an  extensive  farm,  called  Scot’s-hall,  in 
the  occupation  of  Mr.  C — , of  D — . Mr.  C.  had  purchased  thirty 
year-old  Irish  cattle  (steers)  at  Norwich  stock  market,  in  April. 
They  were  at  the  time  in  apparent  health,  and  were  sent  to  the 
marsh.  About  a fortnight  after,  one  of  them  was  observed  to  be 
unwell.  He  was  taken  home,  and  died.  On  the  following  day, 
upon  a post-mortem  examination  it  was  evident  that  he  died  of 
pleuro-pneumonia. 

On  the  11th  of  May  a second  was  attacked,  and  by  the  1st  of 
June  five  others.  The  treatment  of  all  was  strictly  antiphlogistic, 
and  they  all  died,  after  from  a few  days  to  a fortnight’s  illness.  In 
an  adjoining  house,  but  separated  from  it  by  a yard  and  wall,  the 
dairy  cows,  consisting  of  thirteen  in  number,  were  milked,  and 
were  at  the  time  considered  quite  safe:  however,  on  the  11th  of 
June,  one  of  them  was  attacked,  and  in  a few  days  another.  The 
Irish  beasts  were  all  coughing,  and,  on  being  closely  examined, 
evident  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonia  were  detected  in  nearly  all 
of  them.  They,  with  the  two  cows,  were  immediately  sent  to 
another  farm  about  a mile  and  a half  distant  from  the  marshes  : 
every  attention  was  here  paid  to  their  general  comfort,  and  the 
medical  treatment  altogether  altered,  consisting  of  remedies  similar 
to  those  advised  in  the  following  pages.  Several  of  the  Irish 
were  many  weeks  in  recovery  and  the  two  cows  died.  As  se- 
veral of  the  other  cows  were  evidently  infected,  Mr.  C.  deter- 
mined upon  selling  them  all.  They  were  accordingly  sent  to  market, 
and  sold. 

Mr.  C.  had  twenty-four  short-horns  in  another  marsh,  and  his 
neighbours  had  also  in  the  surrounding  marshes  cattle  of  all  ages, 
but  not  a single  one  was  attacked  with  this  disease  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Case  II. — Mr.  G — , of  H — Hill  house,  bought  of  a stock 
dealer  at  Norwich  fifty-three  two  and  a half  year-old  short-horns 
on  July  15th,  1843.  They  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  to  all 
appearance  in  health;  they  were  sent  home  to  his  farm,  and,  on  the 
following  day,  down  to  the  marsh.  On  the  next  morning  one 
of  them  was  found  dead,  and  in  the  course  of  a fortnight  six  others 
were  attacked.  Being  forward  in  condition,  they  were  sold  to  the 
butchers ; but  the  lungs  and  chests  of  three  of  them  were  so  much 
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diseased,  that  the  fore  quarters  were  of  no  value.  The  remaining 
forty-six  were  sold  to  the  butchers,  and,  in  a few  weeks,  all  were 
killed.  Several  of  them  were  hoosing.  Their  lungs  were  found 
more  or  less  diseased,  while  the  lungs  of  several  others  appeared 
perfectly  sound. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  July  22d,  Mr.  G.  bought  twenty- 
three  others,  all  nearly  fat,  and  looking  exceedingly  healthy ; but 
the  man  who  drove  them  home  observed  that  they  were  nearly  all 
hoosing.  They  were  placed  in  a marsh  by  themselves.  On 
the  4th  of  August  one  of  them  was  attacked  and  after  a few  days 
illness  died.  After  this  several  others  were  attacked,  and,  being 
fat,  were  slaughtered. 

Case  III. — -Mr.  F — , of  N — ■,  bought  at  Norwich  stock  market 
thirty  Irish  budds.  After  about  a fortnight,  July  29th,  three  of 
them  were  attacked  with  this  disease,  and,  in  the  following  month, 
fourteen  others.  They  had  been  put  into  the  yards  with  the  cows, 
and  several  of  them  became  infected.  Fresh  cases  were  occurring 
almost  every  week.  Mr.  F.  finally  determined  to  sell  the  whole  off 
the  farm.  He  then  tarred  the  boards,  washed  them,  &c.  After  seve- 
ral months  he  bought  other  neat  stock,  and  all  of  them  have  been 
healthy. 

Case  IV. — Mr.  G — , of  C — , bought  at  Norwich  market,  in 
July  1843,  fifteen  year-old  Irish  steers.  During  the  two  follow- 
ing months,  eight  of  them  died  of  this  disease.  They  were  attend- 
ed by  a cowleech.  The  treatment  was  strictly  depletive.  The 
remaining  seven  were  sent  to  Norwich  market,  and  sold.  After 
this,  two  bullocks  were  attacked ; they  were  Scots,  nearly  fat,  and 
were  slaughtered  : the  right  lobe  of  one  of  their  lungs  weighed  fifty- 
three  pounds.  In  October  two  others  were  also  attacked ; here 
the  beasts  were  lean  : they  were  treated  as  hereafter  directed,  and 
both  recovered. 

Case  V. — Mr.  G — , of  H — ■ Hall,  bought  of  an  Irish  stock- 
dealer,  on  August  22d,  twelve  Irish  beasts,  consisting  of  nine  year- 
old  steers,  and  three  two-year-old  heifers.  They  were  at  the  time 
in  apparent  health,  and  were  not  allowed  to  pasture  with  any  other 
stock.  On  September  3d,  one  of  the  steers  was  found  almost  dead. 
He  died  on  the  following  day.  On  the  27th,  one  of  the  heifers 
was  attacked.  I now  closely  examined  all  the  rest,  who  were 
looking  very  fresh  in  condition ; but,  on  putting  them  in  quick 
motion,  the  respiration  of  two  of  them  was  much  more  than  natu- 
rally increased,  and  they  frequently  coughed.  These  symptoms, 
with  the  characters  of  the  sounds  furnished  by  auscultation,  con- 
firmed, in  my  opinion,  the  existence  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  its  in- 
cipient stage  ; of  which  I apprised  Mr.  G.,  who,  rather  than  hazard 
the  safety  of  his  other  cattle,  ordered  the  heifer  to  be  immediately 
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killed.  On  the  same  day  he  sold  the  remaining  ten  to  a dealer, 
and,  after  passing  through  two  or  three  hands,  they  again  came 
into  this  neighbourhood.  Mr.  F.,  of  U.,  not  more  than  two  miles 
distant  from  Mr.  G.,  bought  them  and  turned  them  into  his  yards 
with  his  cows,  &c.  On  the  6th  of  October,  the  two  I have  men- 
tioned above,  as  being  infected,  were  severely  attacked,  and  died  in 
a few  days. 

The  dealer  who  sold  them  to  Mr.  F.  took  the  others  back,  and 
sent  them  to  Norwich  market,  and  sold  them;  but  it  was  after- 
wards discovered  that  a cow  and  heifer  which  had  been  with  them 
in  the  yards  were  infected ; the  cow  being  attacked  on  the  25th, 
and  the  heifer  on  the  29th  of  October.  They,  however,  eventually 
recovered. 

Case  VI. — Mr.  C — , of  U — , bought  six  two-year-old  Devon 
steers  of  a dealer  early  in  September  1843.  They  were  turned 
upon  a piece  of  aftermath.  They  were  all  observed  to  have  a 
short  dry  cough  : still  they  improved  in  condition  up  to  October  the 
8th,  when  one  was  attacked  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  other  five  were  become  ill.  They  were  all  severely 
attacked.  T wo  died,  and  the  rest  recovered.  They  have  been  at  grass 
all  the  summer,  and  are  now  excellent  beef. 

Case  YII. — Mr.  N — , of  Y — Hall,  bought  of  a dealer  at  Nor- 
wich, October  7th,  1843,  five  short-horn  bullocks,  who  were  look- 
ing healthy  and  very  fresh.  In  the  following  week  he  lost  one, 
that  lived  only  a few  days  after  he  was  attacked;  the  others  were 
frequently  hoosing.  He  had  them  all  killed  by  the  butcher,  and 
the  right  lung  of  all  was  found  much  diseased. 

Case  VIII. — S.  G — , Esq.,  of  T — , bought  at  Norwich  twenty 
three-year-old  Scots  in  good  condition.  In  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember two  of  them  died  very  suddenly  of  this  disease,  and,  a few 
days  afterwards,  six  others  were  attacked.  One  died,  and  the  rest 
recovered.  None  of  them  had  any  communication  with  the  other 
stock  upon  the  farm ; but,  by  accident,  after  the  third  beast  was 
flayed,  two  of  the  cows  and  a heifer  strayed  into  the  place,  and 
smelt  at  the  skin  and  carcass,  and  very  soon  became  almost  frantic. 
They  were  kept  apart  from  their  companions,  and,  fifteen  days  after- 
wards, one  of  the  cows  was  attacked  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  On 
the  twentieth  day  the  heifer,  and  on  the  thirty-first  dav  the  other 
cow,  became  ill.  The  last  died,  but  the  other  two  recovered. 

Case  IX. — Mrs.  B — , of  A — , purchased  of  a dealer,  in  No- 
vember, six  short-horn  steers.  About  three  weeks  afterwards 
two  of  them  were  attacked.  The  first  died,  and  the  other  was 
slaughtered.  A cow  and  heifer  that  were  tied  up  in  an  adjoining 
house  became  infected,  and  the  cow,  after  a very  protracted  illness, 
died. 
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CASE  X. — J.  G.  C — , Esq.,  of  U — , on  the  6th  of  January,  1844, 
bought  eight  three-year-old  Irish  beasts  at  Norwich  market.  They 
were  put  up  to  fatten  at  an  off-farm,  and  were  doing  well  up  to 
the  15th  of  February,  when  one  was  attacked,  and,  after  lingering 
about  a fortnight,  died.  Three  others  were  shortly  afterwards  at- 
tacked, but,  as  they  were  fair  beef,  were  sent  to  the  butchers : the 
right  lung  of  one  of  these  weighed  nearly  forty  pounds,  although 
he  had  been  killed  as  soon  as  the  disease  was  fully  detected.  As 
symptoms  of  disease,  i.  e.  hoosing,  were  present  in  the  other 
four,  they  were  taken  to  Norwich,  and  sold. 

CASE  XI. — July  3 d,  1844.  — I was  this  morning  requested 
by  Mr.  L.,  of  L , to  attend  a cow  labouring  under  pleuro- 

pneumonia. Mr.  L.,  who  is  a very  intelligent  farmer,  gave  me 
the  following  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  disease  upon 
his  farm.  Early  in  December  1843  he  purchased  of  a stock- 
dealer  two  Irish  bullocks,  and  tied  them  up  to  fatten  with  four  out 
of  a lot  of  eight  short-horns  bought  of  a neighbour.  The  other  four 
were  sent  directly  to  another  farm ; and  they  all  fattened  and  did 
well.  He  observed  that  the  Irish  beasts  were  frequently  hoosing; 
still  they  got  fat  quickly,  until  the  20th  of  February,  when  one  was 
attacked.  He  was  immediately  removed  from  the  others,  and  died 
in  a few  days.  Mr.  L.  now  observed  that  the  short-horns  began 
hoosing,  and  on  the  13th  of  March  the  one  in  the  adjoining  stall 
to  the  Irish  beast  refused  his  food.  He  was  directly  slaughtered. 
His  left  lung  was  very  much  enlarged,  firmly  adherent  to  his  ribs, 
and  that  side  of  the  chest  contained  about  one  gallon  of  fluid.  On 
the  15th  the  other  Irish  bullock  fell  off  his  food,  and  he  was  slaugh- 
tered. In  the  course  of  the  following  month  the  other  short-horns 
were  attacked,  and  slaughtered.  Mr.  L.,  who,  I might  observe, 
was  a firm  non-infectionist,  had  placed  in  the  adjoining  yard  a bull, 
a steer,  and  a heifer  in  calf;  and  after  the  death  of  the  Irish  beast 
the  bull  was  tied  up  in  his  place.  He  was  attacked  next  after  the 
bullocks,  and  a short  time  after  him  the  steer.  They  were  both 
slaughtered.  The  heifer  escaped,  and  has  since  calved.  The 
stock  buildings  are  all  closely  connected.  Next,  one  of  the 
cows,  out  of  a dairy  of  thirteen,  was  attacked.  This  occurred  on 
the  16th  of  June,  and  she  died  on  the  20th.  She  was,  during  her 
illness,  attended  by  the  same  cowleech  as  Mr.  G.,  of  C.,  in 
Case  IY,  and  was  treated  on  the  same  system.  The  cow  to 
which  my  attention  was  now  called,  his  man  had  bled  twice.  She 
was  evidently  fast  sinking,  and  died  on  the  following  day. 
Mr.  L.  has  since  sold  all  the  remaining  cows. 

Observations:  Norwich. — At  this  city  the  largest  stock- 
market  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  held  on  every  Saturday ; and 
at  two  seasons  of  the  year,  viz.  autumn  and  spring,  great  numbers 
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of  cattle,  particularly  Irish,  are  brought  to  this  market ; in  the 
former  for  the  straw-yard,  and  in  the  latter  for  summer  feeding  in 
our  marshy  districts.  They  are  brought  here  in  large  droves,  and 
frequently  several  lets  of  cattle  of  different  breeds  belong  to  the 
same  dealer.  Although  they  are  separated  while  in  the  market, 
they  are  frequently  drifted  and  pastured  altogether : hence  cattle  of 
every  breed  have  become  infected. 

I have  intentionally  omitted  making  any  remark  as  to  the  nature 
or  dryness,  or  moisture  of  the  different  situations.  In  my  opinion, 
neither  the  soil  nor  the  locality  have  much  influence  in  promoting  or 
controlling  the  virulence  of  this  disease.  Its  greater  prevalence  in 
our  fields  is  clearly  in  consequence  of  farmers  and  graziers  buying 
cattle  at  the  spring  fairs  and  out  of  the  markets,  and  sending  them 
to  these  places  for  summer  grazing,  &c.  Again ; the  dairy  cows 
being  so  frequently  infected  is  attributable,  in  many  cases,  to  the 
sick  having  been  placed  in  yards  or  houses  adjoining  theirs. 

Causes. — The  principal  causes  of  the  spread  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  are,  first,  infection ; secondly,  this  disease  not  making  a 
decided  appearance  until  several  weeks  after  the  period  of  infec- 
tion ; thirdly,  almost  every  person,  as  soon  as  he  is  aware  that  any 
of  his  cattle  are  infected,  disposes  of  them  : and,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  by  sending  them  to  a cattle  fair  or  market,  where  they 
are  frequently  sold  to  farmers,  who,  being  ignorant  of  their  hav- 
ing been  infected,  or  having  been  with  infected  cattle,  take  no 
precaution ; and  thus  this  disease  is  frequently  communicated  to 
other  stock. 

Infection. — The  words  infection  and  contagion  have  been  re- 
ceived by  some  writers  as  altogether  synonymous,  while  others 
have  drawn  distinctions  between  them.  Few,  however,  of  the 
latter  have  agreed  ; in  fact,  authorities  on  the  subject  are  contra- 
dictory, and  are  more  calculated  to  perplex  than  to  guide.  In  the 
present  case  I shall  employ  the  word  infection,  it  being,  in  my 
opinion,  more  applicable  than  the  latter  term.  By  the  word  infec- 
tion, then,  is  meant  the  transmission  of  disease  from  the  infected 
to  the  healthy  beast,  by  a morbid  miasm  or  exhalation  being  dif- 
fused in  the  air,  the  emanations  with  which  the  air  is  charged  act- 
ing on  animals  in  the  same  manner  as  poisonous  agents. 

The  principal  infecting  agents  consist  of  diseased  organized 
substances,  and  of  animal  exhalations.  The  interesting  researches 
of  M.  Magendi,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  putrid  animal 
matter,  shew  that  dogs  confined  over  and  breathing  the  effluvia 
proceeding  from  animal  substances  in  a state  of  decay,  • produce 
disease  of  a low  typhoid  character;  and  that,  after  death,  the 
blood  was  found  remarkably  altered,  being  nearly  or  altogether 
composed  of  fluids  of  a very  dark  colour,  and  partially  exuded 
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from  the  capillaries,  both  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  viscera  and 
from  the  mucous  surfaces. 

Although  animal  effluvia  infects  the  healthy  chiefly  by  their  dif- 
fusion in  the  atmosphere,  yet  the  infection  will  not  take  place 
unless  near  their  sources,  or  in  situations  where  they  become  con- 
centrated ; much,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  predisposition  or 
susceptibility  of  the  animals  exposed  to  them.  If,  however,  other 
causes  are  superadded ; if  the  animal  is  confined  in  close  ill- 
ventilated  places,  or  breathe  a close  humid  air  laden  with  animal 
exhalations ; in  fact,  whatever  depresses  the  powers  of  life  may  so 
alter  the  form  of  the  disease,  that  it  may  become  consecutively  and 
conditionally  infectious,  and  even  epizootic. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  animal  may  be  exposed  to  a source  of  in- 
fection in  one  place,  and  may  travel  a long  distance  during  the 
period  of  formative  action,  and  not  experience  the  developed 
malady  until  after  his  arrival  in  a healthy  locality,  where  he  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  introduce  the  infection.  Neither  age 
nor  sex  appears  to  influence  the  liability  to  an  attack. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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MALADIE : COUGH,  COLD,  GLANDERS,  CATARRH,  CORYZA,  AND 
GASTRO-BRONCHITIS. 

By  the  late  M.  HURTREL  D’Arboval. 

From  Le  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine  Vet4rinaire. 

[Continued  from  vol.  xvii,  p.  700.] 

OTHER  extraordinary  phenomena  may  also  manifest  themselves, 
which  announce  that  the  disease  is  complicated  with  an  affection 
of  the  nervous  system  generally.  The  symptoms  that  supervene 
in  this  case  are  not  unlike  those  of  epilepsy,  and  this  complication 
not  unfrequently  appears  with  the  disease,  or  during  its  first  epoch. 
The  phenomena  appear  by  fits,  which  are  not  equally  violent  in 
all  cases.  The  animal  is  usually  standing  when  the  fit  commences, 
with  violent  agitation  of  the  head,  trembling  of  the  hind  parts,  and 
chattering  of  the  jaws.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are  spasmodically 
convulsed — the  lower  jaw  strikes  against  the  upper  one  rapidly 
and  repeatedly — the  animal  utters  trembling  cries — runs  rapidly 
round  the  place  in  which  he  happens  to  be — loses  his  sight — 
VOL.  XVIII.  D 
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staggers — raises  his  fore-paws  unusually  high  in  walking,  and  runs 
his  head  against  any  thing  that  is  in  the  way.  These  symptoms 
are  accompanied  by  salivation  which  flows  from  the  mouth  in  the 
form  of  a frothy  foam.  If  the  fit  is  unusually  violent,  the  dog 
falls;  his  limbs  are  convulsed — his  eyes  roll  in  their  sockets — 
and,  sometimes,  the  general  spasm  induces  stercoral  evacuations. 
The  flow  of  saliva  is  most  copious  when  the  fit  is  at  its  height : a 
calm  succeeds  to  this  violent  agitation,  and  the  fit  is  over.  The  ani- 
mal gets  up  again,  and  appears  fatigued — is  unusually  dull — sleeps 
a great  deal — and  the  motion  of  the  flank  is  almost  imperceptible. 
A fit  may  last  only  a few  minutes,  but  sometimes  it  continues  seve- 
ral hours.  They  usually  increase  in  violence,  and  take  place  at 
shorter  intervals ; and  from  this  the  state  of  the  disease  may  be 
inferred,  for  the  more  frequent,  numerous,  and  long  they  are,  the 
more  serious  is  the  evil,  and  the  less  the  chance  of  any  favourable 
result. 

Towards  the  end  or  during  the  last  epoch  of  the  disease,  another 
complication  is  frequently  added;  this  is  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus’s  or 
St.  Guy’s  dance — a singular  mixture  of  paralysis  and  convulsions; 
a phenomena  which,  pathologically  speaking,  is  but  little  under- 
stood, because  most  persons  have  contented  themselves  with  study- 
ing the  symptoms,  without  troubling  themselves  to  inquire  which 
is  the  peculiar  organ  that  suffers,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  that 
lesion  of  which  it  is  the  seat.  We  will  not,  however,  follow  their 
example.  Chorea  is  characterised  by  involuntary  flexions  and 
extensions,  and  by  convulsions  which  are  occasionally  general, 
but  for  the  most  part  partial.  Sometimes  it  is  the  head  and  neck 
which  are  affected,  at  other  times  the  fore  or  hind  limbs,  or  both 
at  once.  If  only  one  limb  is  convulsed,  it  gradually  becomes 
atrophied.  These  abnormal  changes  operate  most  sensibly  when 
the  animal  is  awake,  but  they  sometimes  occur  during  sleep,  and 
are  always  totally  independent  of  the  will  of  the  patient.  Some 
dogs  are  subject  to  chorea  for  five  or  six  consecutive  months,  some 
for  one  or  two  years,  and  many  for  life;  indeed,  there  are  many  in 
which  it  never  ceases.  At  times,  it  will  affect  only  the  limbs,  the 
head,  and  neck,  or  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  then  its  unfortu- 
nate victims  are  never  still.  There  is  no  respite  from  the  continual 
shocks  or  convulsions  of  the  part  affected.  When  this  nervous 
state  has  persisted  for  some  years,  and,  in  fact,  often  in  less  time, 
a paralysis  of  some  portion  of  the  body  is  induced,  or  rickets,  which 
end  only  with  death. 

We  stated  it  to  be  our  intention  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
seat  of  the  lesion  from  which  chorea  is  most  likely  to  result.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms of  this  affection,  and  the  circumstances  that  give  rise  to 
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them,  or  favour  their  development.  We  shall  presently  see  that 
the  seat  is  most  likely  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  may  have  been  injured,  and  suffering  from  some  slight  ir- 
ritation, but  yet  sufficient  to  induce  the  mixture  of  convulsive  and 
paralytic  symptoms  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  If  there  is 
no  appreciable  irritation,  there  is  undoubtedly  a lesion  of  some 
of  the  functions ; and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  centre  of 
the  nervous  system  regulates  the  action  of  all  the  organs,  and  is 
closely  united  with  the  brain,  and  that  is  not  unlikely  to  have  its 
share  in  the  production  of  chorea,  since  the  animal,  from  being 
apparently  healthy,  suddenly  loses  his  visual  faculties,  his  sense 
of  smell,  and  becomes  in  a manner  stupefied.  The  brain,  however, 
is  not  the  only  nervous  centre  : many  pairs  of  nerves  arise  from  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  a pathological  state  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
spinal  cord  might  also  be  likely  to  induce  chorea. 

Coryza  in  dogs  is  occasionally  found  complicated  with  bronchi- 
tis, and  even  with  pneumonia.  In  these  cases  the  respiration  is 
quick ; the  flanks  heave  violently  when  the  cough  is  not  accompa- 
nied with  expectoration,  and  the  animal  frequently  dies  on  the 
third  or  fifth  day.  In  some  animals  this  disease  has  been  found 
accompanied  with,  or  followed  by,  pustular  eruptions,  which  some 
have  deemed  analogous  with  those  of  the  small-pox;  also  with 
abscesses,  especially  on  one  thigh,  and  a species  of  itch  or  mange. 
Dogs  that  have  been  thought  to  have  got  safely  through  this  dis- 
order frequently  retain  various  traces  of  it.  Some  are  blind  of 
one  eye,  others  totally ; some,  although  not  more  than  two  or  three 
years  old,  have  all  the  appearance  of  aged  dogs ; their  eyes  are  so 
sunken,  their  gait  so  stiffened,  and  their  whole  appearance  is 
altered.  Others,  again,  as  we  have  before  stated,  are  subject  to 
fits  for  a long  while,  if  not  throughout  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Duration. — The  ordinary  duration  of  nasal  catarrh  in  the  dog 
is  from  fifteen  to  forty  days.  Sometimes  it  runs  its  course  in  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  days,  and  at  other  times  it  lasts  several 
months.  The  animals  which  suffer  from  fits  are  often  carried  off 
very  suddenly ; while  those  in  whom  the  disease  is  complicated 
with  ophthalmia  live  much  longer.  They  languish  and  waste 
gradually  away,  or  remain  paralysed  or  affected  with  the  St.  Vitus’s 
dance.  At  least  half  the  animals  attacked  with  this  disease  die 
suddenly  sooner  or  later. 

Prognostic. — Where  the  disease  is  simple,  nature  often  triumphs 
over  it ; and  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  country,  where  it 
always  appears  under  a milder  form  than  it  assumes  in  towns, 
kennels,  or  packs  of  hounds.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  almost  inva- 
riably complicated,  insidious,  and  fatal.  Its  most  fatal  complica- 
tion is  with  the  cerebral  affections,  when  it  presents  symptoms 
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similar  to  those  of  epilepsy.  Animals  thus  attacked  rarely  reco- 
ver, or,  if  they  do,  chorea  to  a certain  degree  remains. 

Anatomical  characteristics. — In  a disease  susceptible  of  such 
various  complications,  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  numerous 
and  varied  pathological  alterations  which  post-mortem  examinations 
bring  under  our  notice.  We  will  endeavour  to  distinguish  them 
from  each  other;  to  point  out  those  which  are  peculiar  to  a simple 
state  of  the  disease,  and  those  appertaining  to  each  of  the  divers 
complications.  Inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  the 
chief  and  most  constant  alteration  observable  in  this  disease,  pro- 
perly so  called.  It  is  of  a reddish  violet  hue,  ulcerated,  and 
almost  destroyed  in  some  places.  All  the  windings  of  the  nasal 
cavities  are  filled  with  a clotted  discharge,  often  of  a purulent  and 
sanious  character.  The  pathological  alterations  of  the  eye  and  its 
appurtenances  in  cases  of  complication  with  ophthalmia  may  be 
observed  while  the  animal  is  still  alive.  In  cases  complicated 
with  gastritis  and  entero-gastritis,  the  stomach  is  either  contracted 
on  itself,  or  distended  with  yellow  or  greenish  viscous  matter ; 
worms  are  also  frequently  found.  Its  internal  membrane  offeiu 
traces  of  slight  phlogosis,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  smalr 
intestines,  which  themselves  present  similar  appearances,  and  are 
found  to  be  corded  or  meteorised.  Sometimes  the  intestines  are 
found  to  be  red,  thickened,  and  plastered  with  mucus.  There  is  sel- 
dom much  matter  in  the  large  intestines,  and  the  excrements  which 
exist  are  clotted  and  brown.  A complication  of  cerebral  affections 
is  often  attended  with  remarkable  alterations ; the  meninges  are 
tumefied  and  injected,  especially  towards  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  encephalon.  Serous  or  sero-sanguineous  congestion  is  found  in 
the  meninges ; the  encephalon  is  softened,  the  ventricles  full  of 
serosity ; the  plexus  choroides  and  all  the  vascular  parts  gorged  ; 
and  the  veins  appearing  as  if  injected.  The  rachis,  especially 
about  the  lumbar  region,  is  immersed  in  a serous  fluid,  which  is 
effused  in  its  membranous  cavity.  The  medullary  substance  is 
softened.  When  the  complication  is  with  bronchitis  or  pneumonia, 
the  characteristic  alterations  are,  redness  of  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  bronchia,  and  hepatization  of  the  lungs;  the  pleurae  are 
frequently  in  their  natural  state,  but  they  sometimes  present  traces  of 
slight  phlogosis.  The  interior  of  the  nose,  the  tracheal  artery,  and 
the  bronchise,  are  plastered  with  a mucus  so  thick  as  to  resemble 
a crust.  The  lungs  are  occasionally  heavy,  softened,  and  cedema- 
tized,  but  not  generally.  The  diseased  lobes  are  of  a dark  brown 
hue,  and  preserve  the  impression  of  the  finger.  When  cut  into,  a 
greyish  slightly  purulent  fluid  escapes.  Occasionally  the  lungs  are 
tuberculated,  and  abscesses  are  formed  in  them. 

When  the  liver  has  been  injured  during  life,  it  is  sometimes 
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found  to  be  inflamed ; it  is  gorged ; its  surface  marbled  with  green 
or  yellow  spots;  the  biliary  vesicle  is  flabby,  distended,  and  filled 
with  thick  dark  bile,  and  traces  of  slight  phlogosis  are  often  per- 
ceptible. Lastly,  when  the  urinary  passages  are  affected  during  this 
disease,  the  bladder  is  sometimes  empty,  and  occasionally  distended 
by  a great  quantity  of  urine.  The  internal  membrane  is  also 
slightly  phlogisticated. 

Diagnosis. — This  may,  in  our  opinion,  be  established  without 
much  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  always  inflammation 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and,  however  this  inflammation 
may  vary  in  its  phenomena,  it  is  still  of  a peculiar  character.  It 
acts  sympathetically  on  the  organs  of  circulation  and  digestion, 
of  sense,  and  of  motion,  and  thus  determines  fever,  swelling  of  the 
head,  ophthalmia,  nasal  flux,  nausea,  vomiting,  the  thick  white 
covering  of  the  tongue,  the  agitation,  abnormal  yelping  or  cries, 
inappetence,  yellow  hue  and  fcetidity  of  the  urine,  coma,  convul- 
sions, spasms,  &c.  Sometimes  we  find  symptoms  that  announce 
a stoppage  of  the  respiratory  passages,  or  irritations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  these  parts — sometimes  those  of  a violent  extra  ex- 
citation of  the  circulatory7  system : at  others,  there  are  those  of 
encephalitis  and  irritation  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges ; whence 
arise  those  permanent  convulsions  which  constitute  chorea,  and 
spasm  of  the  jaws,  or  portions  of  the  whole  of  the  body,  accom- 
panied by  phenomena  resembling  epilepsy,  the  fits  of  which  may 
become  frequent,  and  paralysis  of  the  hinder  limbs,  or  the  loins,  or 
the  croup,  or,  lastly,  of  both  abdominal  limbs  at  once. 

You  ATT. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SIDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
A portion  of  a Letter  from  Mr.  JOHN  Stewart,  M.R.C.S. , V.S. 

In  this  land  of  kangaroos  and  cockatoos  I hear  nothing  of 
veterinarians,  their  sayings  or  doings.  Your  Periodical  does  not 
come  to  the  colony,  and  I long  very  much  to  see  it.  I have  many 
things  to  say  which  I flatter  myself  would  be  worthy  of  a place  in 
it ; but  the  distance,  the  time,  the  want  of  correspondence,  and  my 
ignorance  of  your  proceedings,  all  conspire  to  deter  me  from  writing; 
I hope,  however,  to  make  arrangements  very  soon,  by  which  I shall 
enjoy  something  like  a regular  intercourse  with  you  in  future. 

My  health  has  greatly  improved  since  I settled  here,  but  my 
fortune  not  so  much  as  I could  wish.  An  honest  man  seems  to 
have  but  a poor  stand  among  them.  Away  from  town,  however, 
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a man  having  a little  capital  and  a good  deal  of  industry  is  much 
better  off  than  he  could  be  in  the  old  country.  Land  and  stock 
are  easily  got,  and  they  pay  better  than  any  thing  else,  though  they 
produce  few  fortunes. 

The  climate  is  healthy  for  all  animals.  I have  not  met  with  a 
single  case  of  glanders,  farcy,  specific  ophthalmia,  or  influenza. 
Fevers,  acute  inflammation,  and  grease,  are  not  common.  My 
employment  is  chiefly  from  colic,  lameness,  injuries  and  accidents 
arising  from  ignorant  and  cruel  management.  Fistula  in  the 
withers,  broken  hips,  and  burusattee,  are  common ; the  first  arising 
from  bites  while  the  young  and  old,  the  strong  and  weak,  are 
running  together  in  herds — the  second,  from  rash  driving  into 
narrow  gates  or  against  trees — the  third  prevails  only  in  summer, 
or  depends  on  something  I have  not  discovered.  It  can  be  cured 
as  the  cold  weather  comes  in. 

I have  met  with  several  cases  of  a disease  in  which  the  bones  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  have  become  soft,  spongy,  very  vascular 
and  enlarged,  and  brittle.  For  this  disease  I have  not  found  either 
cause  or  cure.  It  kills,  and  is  supposed  to  prevail  most,  in  certain 
pastures  and  in  certain  seasons.  The  patient  lingers  long. 

Catarrh  is  frequently  very  destructive  among  sheep,  and  the 
scab  always.  Foot-rot  is  also  prevalent  where  the  ground  has 
many  swamps  upon  it. 

The  horned  cattle  are  the  healthiest  of  our  stock,  all  of  which,  I 
have  observed,  is  healthy. 

Cattle  are  subject  to  the  cow-pox,  but  require  no  treatment  for  it. 

The  management  of  animals  is  different  in  almost  every  respect 
from  what  you  have  at  home.  Canine  rabies  is  unknown,  although 
some  parts  of  the  bushes  are  overrun  with  native  dogs. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  “ THE  THEORY  OF  MENSTRUATION.” 

By  G.  F.  GlRDWOOD,  Esq.,  Surgeon , London. 

[We  make  no  apology,  except  to  the  author,  for  the  introduction  of 
a portion  of  this  interesting  paper.] 

Every  ten  days,  as  is  generally  noted  by  breeders,  the  rabbit 
indicates  her  desire  for  the  male.  She  becomes  riotous  in  her  hutch, 
stamps  with  her  feet  on  the  floor,  and  kicks  with  great  violence 
on  the  sides  of  her  tenement.  The  external  parts  of  generation 
become  red,  greatly  swollen,  and  very  vascular,  and  a moisture 
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freely  imbues  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina.  An  examina- 
tion of  this  discharge  under  the  microscope  indicates  the  presence 
of  many  thin  transparent  masses,  of  a honeycomb  appearance, 
such  as  usually  characterise  the  epithelium  of  mucous  surfaces ; 
also  may  be  seen  a few  corpuscular  bodies,  having,  on  comparing 
them  with  those  existing  in  the  circulation  of  the  rabbit,  the  mi- 
croscopic characters  of  the  blood-discs  of  that  animal.  These  last, 
however,  are  very  few  in  number.  The  fluid,  besides  the  epithe- 
lium, contains  in  it  principally  globular  bodies,  of  an  ovoid  form, 
transparent,  and  averaging  the  l-600dth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  regularity  of  the  return  of  these  symptoms  is  greatest  during 
the  spring  and  summer  : as  the  cold  weather  approaches  it  be- 
comes less  so.  The  heat  is  not  noticed  during  lactation,  but  re- 
turns as  soon  as  this  duty  is  over : the  very  next  day,  perhaps,  the 
animal  indicates  her  desire  for  re-impregnation. 

The  oestrum  affects  the  horse,  during  the  early  part  of  summer, 
every  fortnight;  the  desire  gradually  passes  off  as  autumn  ap- 
proaches. I find  it  existing  in  the  end  of  July,  but  it  is  rare. 
The  heat  lasts  for  two  or  three  days,  passes  away,  and  returns  in 
the  period  stated.  The  discharge  is  often  profuse ; it  consists  of 
a yellow,  strong,  odorous  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  oil.  Globules, 
various  in  size,  some  half  a thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
abound  in  it : all  have  an  ovoid  form ; but  no  nucleus  is  apparent. 

“ On  standing,  it  separates  into  a transparent,  yellow,  serous- 
looking  fluid,  and  a whitish  flocculent  precipitate.  The  fluid  has  a 
mild  alkaline  re-action,  contains  alittle  albumen,  and  is  rendered  tur- 
bid, but  does  not  coagulate  by  heat  and  nitric  acid.  It  contains  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  and  earthy  phosphates.  There  is  no  fibrine  present.” 

I am  indebted  for  the  above  analysis,  as  well  as  for  that  which 
follows,  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Day,  whose  contributions 
on  the  normal  and  diseased  condition  of  the  urine  are  well  known 
and  appreciated. 

I have  preserved  the  fluid  for  five  months  in  a phial,  corked, 
and  as  yet  it  shews  no  signs  of  putridity. 

I observed  a few  blood  corpuscles  in  the  fluid  escaping  from  a 
mare  the  day  after  she  had  received  the  male,  but  in  all  the  ex- 
amples I had  for  observation  I did  not  detect  any  previous  to  co- 
pulation. In  this  case  the  sanguineous  discharge  may  have  been 
the  result  of  introition  : it  was  a maiden  mare. 

I have  found  that  during  lactation  in  the  horse,  as  in  the  ox  and  the 
cat,'  and,  as  is  well  known,  in  our  own  species,  the  development  of 
ova  occurs,  and  impregnation  takes  place.  I am  acquainted  with 
a late  example  in  the  horse,  where,  six  weeks  after  parturition, 
and  during  lactation,  impregnation  took  place. 

The  ox  comes  into  season  every  three  weeks.  In  old  animals 
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the  catamenia  continue  four  or  five  days,  but,  in  general  “not  more 
than  twenty -four  hours,  and  at  other  times  not  more  than  five  or 
six.” 

When  the  animal,  as  in  London,  is  from  one  year’s  end  to  the 
other  kept  within  doors,  the  discharge  in  many  cases  may  be  ex- 
pected to  a day : out  of  doors,  although  it  be  prolonged  in  duration, 
the  discharge  is  less  exact  in  periodicity. 

I have  notes  of  several  animals  in  which  I had  an  opportunity  of 
watching  this  periodic  secretion.  They  were  all  taken  from  cows 
during  lactation,  and  therefore  at  a time  when  the  secretion,  as  in 
other  animals,  might  least  of  all  have  been  expected  to  have  been 
periodic.  In  some  examples  it  was  not  so ; in  others  the  general 
indications  of  the  oestrum  appeared  at  the  usual  period,  but  with- 
out the  secretion ; however,  in  general,  the  secretion  was  regu- 
lar. I was  not  able  to  trace  in  any  one  individual  the  periodicity 
more  than  three  times ; for  the  sexual  appetite  returning  so  regu- 
larly, and  interfering  with  the  secretion  of  milk,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  have  it  gratified.  For  illustration,  one  example  may 
suffice. 

A cow  was  delivered  in  the  third  week  of  May;  on  the  5 th  of 
August  she  was  noticed  to  have  a discharge  of  a sanguineous 
nature  proceeding  from  the  vagina.  The  discharge  was  preceded 
by  the  restlessness,  starting,  and  bellowing,  with  swelling  of  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  generation,  indicative  of  the  periodic  heat  in  the 
animal.  These  symptoms  passed  off  in  a few  hours  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  secretion.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  after 
premonitory  symptoms  similar  to  those  described,  a discharge  of  a 
similar  nature  was  evacuated : in  quantity  it  might  be  about  two 
ounces.  On  the  16th  of  September  indications  of  the  return  of  the 
catamenia  were  made  manifest  in  the  conduct  of  the  animal.  On  this 
occasion  steps  were  taken  to  gratify  the  sexual  appetite.  The  result 
of  the  intercourse  that  took  place  was,  that  the  secretion  on  the  ex- 
pected day  did  not  re-appear,  and  that  the  animal,  evidently  from 
subsequent  symptoms,  had  been  then  impregnated.  I had  about  half 
an  ounce  of  the  secretion  collected.  It  had  the  usual  external  indica- 
tions of  blood : the  coagulum  that  was  formed  was  firm.  The  fluid 
had  the  odour  peculiar  to  the  cow,  strongly  marked.  The  taste  was 
saline  and  mawkish,  like  blood.  Microscopic  investigation  of  this 
discharge  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  in  respect  to  its  sanguinity. 
It  possessed  in  it  abundance  of  corpuscles  of  the  same  size  and 
character  as  those  visible  in  the  blood  of  the  animal. 

Dr.  Day  thus  describes  the  chemical  characters  of  the  clot  I was 
able  to  procure  : — 

" I received  thirty-six  grains  of  the  secretion,  which  in  its  physical 
characters  resembled  ordinary  clotted  blood.  There  was  no  serous 
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fluid  with  it;  it  yielded  water,  26.9;  fibrine,  4.3;  fixed  salts  0.9 ; 
albumen  and  other  matter  destructible  at  a red  heat,  3.9.  The 
fibrine  was  digested  in  water  for  a considerable  time,  and  then  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  ether  : it  was  afterwards  dried  till  it  ceased  to 
lose  weight.  The  quantity  is  remarkable.” 

I have  stated  that  the  catamenial  fluid  in  the  ox  is  not  always 
sanguineous.  It  is  often  transparent,  remarkably  viscid,  and  has 
the  appearance  and  consistence  of  jelly.  In  new-born  calves,  the 
cornua  and  uterus  are  filled  with  this  transparent  secretion.  It  is 
endowed  with  great  plasticity,  and  I apprehend  it  is  from  this 
quality  (when  the  periodic  discharge  of  oxen,  in  addition  to  this 
glairy  character,  has  that  of  sanguinity  superadded)  that  the  blood 
corpuscles  readily  and  universally  assume  the  linear  and  moni- 
liform  arrangement. 

In  the  dog,  the  periodic  discharge  occurs  generally  every  twelve 
or  sixteen  weeks,  and  remains  for  several  days;  eight  or  ten  com- 
monly. The  dog  is  generally  in  heat  three  times  a-year,  and  the 
catamenia  follow  at  intervals,  less  distant  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  In  many  individuals,  two  periods  annually  only  are  ex- 
perienced ; in  a few,  only  one  period.  I have  also  found  other 
individuals  having  the  secretion  appearing  every  eight  or  nine 
weeks. 

The  sanguineous  nature  of  the  discharge  in  the  dog  is  strongly 
characterised.  I have  submitted  the  secretion  to  a microscopic 
comparison  with  normal  blood,  taken  from  a puncture  in  the  ear  of 
an  animal  whilst  menstruating. 

The  colourless  as  well  as  the  red  corpuscles  were  as  evident 
in  the  menstrual  fluid  as  in  the  blood : of  course,  the  admixture 
of  mucus  made  them  appear,  in  the  field  of  sight,  fewer  in  num- 
ber than  in  the  latter  fluid,  while  the  existence  of  masses  of 
epithelium  floating  with  them  in  the  fluid  characterised  the  se- 
cretion. 

That  the  human  female  is  no  exception  to  the  general  law,  and 
that  animals,  during  menstruation,  are  fittest  for  impregnation,  was 
a fact  known  to  Aristotle.  He  expresses  clearly  his  opinion  that 
some  women  are  capable  at  this  time  only , and  not  at  any  other, 
of  conception,  on  account,  as  he  is  of  opinion,  of  the  womb  imme- 
diately closing  after  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia. 

Probably  the  idea  of  the  closing  of  the  human  uterus  was  sug- 
gested by  what  really  does  occur  in  some  of  the  lower  animals. 
In  the  sheep  the  os  uteri  is  gristly  and  cartilaginous ; and  when 
the  animal  is  not  in  heat  is  hermetically  sealed  by  the  close  ap- 
proximation of  its  edges,  in  the  manner  of  a volute,  or  rather  like 
two  of  the  letters  c.  In  such  a condition  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
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a probe  into  the  uterus.  When,  however,  the  sheep  is  shedding 
ova,  relaxation  of  the  os  uteri  takes  place,  and  then  a probe  may 
be  passed  without  much  difficulty. 


LAMBS  POISONED  BY  EATING  THE  CONIUM  MACU- 
LATUM,  OR  COMMON  HEMLOCK. 

Communicated  by  Mr.  ROBT.  READ,  M.R.C.V.S. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  September  last  Mr.  Cheriton, 
a farmer,  came  to  consult  me  concerning  some  of  his  lambs  that 
had  just  died  in  a singular  manner.  He  had  not  observed  any  ill- 
ness beforehand,  but  on  the  same  morning  two  or  three  lambs  died 
in  a singular  way.  I requested  him  to  describe  to  me  as  nearly 
as  he  could  the  symptoms,  which  I now  detail : — They  seemed 
giddy,  could  scarcely  move  about,  and  took  no  notice  of  any  thing ; 
at  last  they  struggled — were  drawn — and  died. 

I told  him  these  were  symptoms  of  poison,  and  that  he  had  better 
go  home  and  fetch  me  the  entrails,  which  he  readily  did.  On 
opening  the  rumen  I was  immediately  struck  with  the  very  beauti- 
ful green  colour  of  the  contents,  and  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  same. 
I told  him  at  once  that  hemlock  was  the  cause.  At  my  desire  he 
went  to  the  field  where  they  had  been  kept,  and  returned  to  me  in 
alarm,  fearing  that  all  the  remainder  would  die  in  the  field.  There 
was  a boggy  spot  thickly  covered  with  hemlock,  with  all  the  leaves 
nibbed  off.  To  save  the  rest,  should  they  have  partaken  of  it,  was 
the  next  object. 

Treatment. — In  this  I was  guided  by  morbid  appearances.  They 
were  all  bled,  and  a solution  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid,  given  to  each.  Fortunately  no  more 
died,  although  every  one  had  eaten,  no  doubt,  some  in  a greater  or 
less  degree,  from  its  being  a large  place  in  which  it  grew,  and  all 
the  leaves  being  eaten  off,  and  the  staminous  part  left. 

Morbid  appearances. — The  rumen  had  patches  of  a bright  scar- 
let colour  every  here  and  there — the  epithelium  easily  peeled  off 
— the  grass-ball  contained  a little  semi-fluid  food — the  intestines 
were  completely  empty — the  food  in  the  rumen  was  ver}'  pultace- 
ous,  and  nearly  full,  evidently  shewing  that  rumination  was  sus- 
pended, but  whether  voluntarily  on  the  part  of  the  animal  or  from 
the  narcotic  or  sedative  effect  of  the  poison,  I cannot  say.  The 
number  lost  was  three. 
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CASE  OF  RUPTURE  OF  THE  ABDOMEN  IN  A MARE. 
By  Mr.  Philip  Fry,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Torrington. 

I send  you  the  following  case  of  rupture  of  the  single  colon, 
should  you  think  proper  to  insert  it  in  your  Periodical. 

On  the  24th  of  April  1839,  I was  called  on  to  see  a mare  be- 
longing to  an  Excise  officer.  On  my  arrival,  I found  the  mare 
dull,  and  occasionally  looking  round  at  her  flanks.  On  inquiry, 
they  told  me  she  had  lain  down  two  or  three  times.  The  pulse 
was  52  or  53.  I gave  her  a carminative  draught  and  bled  her. 

I saw  her  again  three  hours  afterwards.  She  frequently  en- 
deavoured to  void  her  faeces,  but  could  not.  I was  then  convinced 
that  there  was  some  obstruction.  I introduced  my  hand  up  the 
rectum,  and  found  it  completely  empty.  I then  gave  an  oleaginous 
draught,  and  threw  up  an  injection. 

II  P.M. — The  symptoms  are  more  violent ; she  is  continually 
lying  down  and  rolling  on  her  back,  and  straining  violently.  I re- 
peated the  injection,  and  ordered  it  to  be  administered  every  two 
hours,  until  a remission  of  symptoms. 

2 5lh,  6 A.M. — Still  worse.  Not  the  least  portion  of  faeces  had 
passed  off  with  the  injection.  Pulse  67.  I repeated  the  oleagin- 
ous draught  and  injections.  Fomentations  were  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  and  bleeding  repeated. — Nine  A.M.,  looking  round  at 
her  flank  with  that  haggard  look  so  characteristic  in  enteritis. 
Fomentations  and  injections  continued. 

At  4 P.M.,  all  hope  of  recovery  had  fled,  and  the  symptoms 
were  so  violent  that  it  was  almost  dangerous  to  approach  her. 
Six  P.M. — In  a profuse  perspiration  and  up  and  down  every  two  or 
three  minutes.  While  we  stood  looking  on  she  fell  with  her  head 
against  a rough  stone  wall  with  such  force  that  she  never  rose 
again. 

On  opening  the  abdomen  I found  three  gallons  of  fluid  in  it. 
The  rectum,  and  part  of  the  colon,  were  empty ; but,  all  at  once, 
however,  it  became  stuffed  like  a bag  of  hops,  with  hardened 
fseces. 

On  examination  I found  a rupture  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  where  fluid  had  escaped  and  a patch  of  inflammation 
about  four  inches  wide,  directly  posterior  to  the  hardened  faeces, 
which  formed  an  almost  complete  stricture. 

I have  no  doubt,  from  the  violent  endeavours  to  void  the  faeces, 
that  the  inflammation  was  the  cause  of  the  rupture. 
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ON  SCARLATINA  AND  ERYSIPELAS. 

By  Mr.  James  Moore,  M.R.C.V.S. 

In  The  Veterinarian  for  September  last  there  is  a paper,  by 
Mr.  Woodger,  on  what  he  and  some  others,  in  former  numbers  of 
that  periodical,  have  denominated  scarlatina,  or  purpura  hoemor- 
rhagica  ; and,  as  Mr.  W.  has  requested  the  opinion  of  the  profes- 
sion on  that  subject,  there  being  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  said  disease,  T beg  leave  to  state  that,  from  the 
description  given  by  Mr.  W.,  as  well  as  the  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  own  observation,  I consider  the  disease  in  question  to 
have  been  one  of  erysipelas,  and  not  of  scarlatina. 

Any  veterinary  surgeon  who  has  seen  and  carefully  marked  the 
two  diseases  must  at  once  have  perceived  such  a difference  of 
symptoms  as  to  convince  him  that  they  were  not  one,  but  two 
distinct  diseases. 

This  may  be  made  quite  apparent  by  giving  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  each  as  they  came  under  my  own  observation. 

Case  I. — Scarlatina.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1841,  I was 
requested  to  attend  a brown  horse  and  mare,  the  property  of  R.  S., 
Esq.  I found  them  labouring  under  influenza,  which  was  rather 
prevalent  here  at  that  time.  They  received  the  ordinary  treatment 
for  that  disease,  and  were  off  the  sick  list  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1842. 

On  the  following  night  I was  called  to  look  at  the  said 
mare,  who  was  said  to  be  all  lumps  about  the  flank.  On  my 
arrival,  I found  her  as  described,  with  pulse  60.  Having  taken 
no  medicine  with  me,  and  it  being  rather  late  in  the  evening,  I 
ordered  her  a bran  mash,  saying  I would  see  her  early  on  the 
next  morning. 

8 th. — On  visiting  her  this  morning  I found  her  whole  body 
thickly  studded  with  erect  spots  of  hair,  although,  on  drawing  the 
hand  closely  over  the  surface,  no  sensible  elevation  of  the  skin  was 
perceptible.  The  mare  being  white  about  the  muzzle,  scarlet  spots 
were  beautifully  marked  thereon,  as  well  as  on  the  septum  nasi. 
She  had,  also,  an  excessive  sore  throat  and  severe  cough,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a great  deal  of  inspissated  mucus  was  coughed 
up  by  the  mouth.  The  breathing  was  very  much  embarrassed 
from  the  turgid  state  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  accompanied  by 
a wheezing  sound.  I administered  an  aperient  and  blistered  the 
throttle. 

9 th. — The  legs  and  belly  are  a little  swelled,  with  a general 
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fulness  of  the  face.  The  eyes  are  suffused,  and  the  pulse  84.  I 
gave  her  antim.,  nit.  potass.,  and  sulphur,  in  ball. 

10th. — The  legs  and  belly  enormously  swelled — the  hocks  and 
knees  were  more  capped  than  in  any  former  swelling  of  the  legs  I 
had  seen — pulse  84.  Ball  as  before. 

1 Ith. — The  scarlet  spots  have  faded  considerably — the  face  is 
now  free  from  swelling — the  legs  and  belly  partially  so — breathing 
easier — pulse  76.  Give  medicine  as  before,  and  exercise  twice  a-day. 

12^  — Still  improving.  I gave  her  a tonic  diuretic  ball. 

14 th. — 'The  swelling  of  the  legs  and  belly  are  much  diminished 
— the  cuticle  is  scaling  off — and  her  appearance  resembles  that  of 
a roan.  The  exercise  and  ball  continued. 

16 th. — The  tumefaction  has  now  disappeared,  and  a profusion 
of  scales  fall  from  the  body  on  applying  the  comb. 

Case  I of  Erysipelas . — The  subject  of  this  disease  was  a bay 
carriage  gelding  that  had  been  purchased  in  England  by  Mr.  H. 
A few  days  after  his  arrival  he  was  seized  with  catarrh.  On  the 
2d  of  May,  1843,  I was  called  to  see  him.  He  was  bled,  had  a 
laxative  ball,  and  his  throat  blistered.  1 went  on  favourably  until 
the  7th,  when  suddenly  the  following  symptoms  appeared. 

Before  describing  these,  I may  state  that  I had  ceased  treating 
him  in  consequence  of  his  owner  continuing  to  treat  him  himself — 
a practice  he  is  very  guilty  of.  At  some  of  his  visits  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  be  told  by  this  gentleman,  “ Oh ! I have  given 
him  so  and  so  ; I thought  he  would  be  nothing  the  worse  for  it.” 
Nevertheless,  out  of  mere  curiosity  (the  horse  being  quite  at  hand), 
I frequently  visited  him,  and  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  the 
disease. 

The  symptoms  in  the  above  case,  so  far  as  I observed  them, 
were  as  follow  : — The  hind  legs  a little  swelled.  Pulse  80. 

8 th. — The  hind  legs  still  more  swelled.  The  sheath,  belly,  and 
fore  legs  a little  tumefied.  Pulse  84,  and  feeble. 

9 th. — All  the  above  symptoms  are  greatly  aggravated.  The 
swelling  has  now  reached  the  stifles  and  the  most  posterior  part 
of  the  hips,  where  it  has  terminated  abruptly.  Pulse  92. 

10/A. — He  is  now  unable  to  move,  or,  rather,  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  do  so. 

1 \th. — Has  remained  in  the  same  position.  Symptoms  the  same. 

12 th. — The  same,  only  the  nose  is  now  involved  in  the  swelling. 
Irregular  scarlet  patches  may  now  be  seen  on  the  septum  nasi. 

13 th. — In  addition  to  the  above  symptoms,  a circumscribed  tu- 
mour has  made  its  appearance  on  the  nasal  bones.  This  after- 
noon he  commenced  to  move  round  his  box  a little. 

14 th. — Six  o'clock  A.M.  he  was  lying  rolling  and  blowing  at  a 
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fearful  rate,  and  the  swelling  completely  gone  ; the  patches  on  the 
septum  nasi  were  turning  black  and  the  breath  foetid.  Hitherto 
his  owner  had  treated  him;  but  what  medicine  he  gave  I know  not. 
At  this  stage  of  the  disease  I was  requested  to  do  what  I could 
for  him.  I therefore  gave  him  aloe  solu.,  tinct.  opii,  and  spt.  nit. 
ether.  I also  blistered  the  belly  and  threw  up  injections,  all  of 
which  afforded  but  temporary  relief,  for  the  colicky  symptoms 
continued  all  day  and  night.  Pulse  100. 

15/A. — All  the  symptoms  are  much  aggravated.  Pulse  120  : 
the  patches  on  the  nasal  membrane  sloughing  off.  He  died  at 
8 o’clock,  P.M. 

I am  sorry  I cannot  give  the  post-mortem  appearance,  as  the 
owner  would  not  allow  him  to  be  opened. 

Case  IT. — The  subject  of  this  case  was  a bay  carriage  horse. 
The  disease  made  its  appearance  after  a severe  attack  of  influ- 
enza, accompanied  by  bronchitic  symptoms,  for  which  he  was  bled 
and  had  opening  medicine : the  whole  course  of  the  windpipe  and 
breast  were  blistered. 

From  the  16th  until  the  25th  of  July  last  he  was  treated,  and 
was  nearly  convalescent.  He  had,  daily,  antimony  and  calomel. 

26/A,  eight  o'clock  A.M. — The  sheath  and  belly  are  a little  swelled. 
Pulse  56.  Six  P.M.  ail  the  legs  are  now  a little  swelled  : the 
sheath  and  belly  still  more  so.  From  the  debilitated  state  of  the 
horse  I did  not  consider  it  safe  to  bleed  him ; I therefore  prescribed, 
evening  and  morning,  a ball,  composed  of  pulv.  gent.  3iv>  resin  3iv, 
and  calomel  3j.  The  regimen  is  gruel,  bran  mashes,  and  clover, 
of  which  he  partook  a little. 

27/A. — The  swelling  of  the  legs,  sheath,  and  belly  are  still  in- 
creasing. Pulse  64. 

28/A. — The  tumefaction  in  statu  quo : pulse  84.  The  left  nos- 
tril is  now  a little  tumefied,  and  the  nasal  membrane  redder  than 
usual. 

29/A. — No  alteration  in  the  swelling  of  the  legs,  belly,  and 
sheath — both  nostrils  are  now  a little  involved  in  the  tumefaction, 
and  irregular  scarlet  patches  are  visible  in  both  nostrils.  The 
pulse  ranging  from  70  to  80,  with  occasional  cough. 

SOthand  3 Is/. — In  addition  to  the  symptoms  already  mentioned, 
a circumscribed  tumour  has  made  its  appearance  on  the  nasal 
bones,  with  a slight  mucous  defluxion  from  both  nostrils 

Aug.  1st. — The  gums  are  now  affected  with  the  mercury.  I 
gave  only  one  ball  per  day. 

2 d. — All  the  above  symptoms  have  commenced  to  decline,  and 
he  now  walks  a little  round  his  box,  drinks  more  gruel,  and  eats 
a little  more  clover. 
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3 (1. — Still  improving.  Fifteen  minutes’  exercise  twice  a-day. 

4 ih. — Patient  much  improved.  Discontinue  the  ball — at  night 
I gave  3ij  ant.  and  3iv  nitre  in  gruel.  Exercise  continued — 
swelling  nearly  gone. 

7 ih. — The  swelling  has  now  completely  disappeared;  and, 
although  very  much  reduced,  he  is  almost  convalescent. 

I minutely  examined  the  breast  and  neck  of  this  horse  where 
the  hair  was  taken  off  by  the  blister,  without  being  able  to  detect 
any  thing  like  scarlatina. 

Remarks. — In  the  two  foregoing  cases  of  erysipelas,  each  had 
a considerable  tumefaction  on  the  nasal  bones,  which  Mr.  Per- 
civall  considers  was  produced,  when  exercising  the  animal,  by  the 
dragging  of  the  halter;  but  this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  more 

apt  to  injure  the  lower  jaw  than  the  nasal  bones.  In  none  of  my 

cases,  however,  could  this  happen,  as  neither  of  them  had  on  a 

halter,  but  were  placed  in  a large  loose  box,  which  I in  such  cases 

prefer  to  forced  exercise. 

In  order  that  scarlatina  may  be  the  more  readily  distinguished 
from  erysipelas,  I may  state  what  I have  hitherto  found  to  be  a 
few  of  their  diagnostic  symptoms.  In  scarlatina,  the  eruption 
(which  is  at  its  height  on  the  third  or  fourth  day)  first  appears, 
and  the  swelling  not  for  some  time  afterwards;  whereas,  in  ery- 
sipelas, the  tumefaction  and  eruption  appear  at  the  same  time,  and 
are  not  at  their  height  until  the  seventh  or  eight  day,  and  in 
severe  cases,  even  longer.  I may  also  mention,  that  im  erysipelas 
the  cuticle  of  the  tumefied  parts  only  desquamated,  whereas  in 
scarlatina  a profusion  of  scales  came  off  from  the  whole  body. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  we  wrote  “January,  — 44,”  and 
now  we  find  ourselves  scribbling  under  the  heading  of  “ January, 
— 45  ;”  and  thereby  once  more  reminded  by  that  “artful  dodge,” 
Old  Time,  that  he  has  gained  the  advantage  of  us  since  then  by 
another  year.  According  to  his  reckoning  we  are  a year  older, 
and  our  Journal  is  a year  older ; and  though  it  will  take  a great 
deal  to  persuade  us  that  the  additional  year  has  done  much  for 
our  own  constitutions,  we  hope  and  trust  it  has  achieved  some- 
thing for  that  of  The  Veterinarian,  about,  as  it  is,  to  enter  its 
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eighteenth  anniversary;  in  which  hope  and  sentiment,  should  our 
good  readers  concur  with  us,  we  will,  despite  the  old  scythe- 
carrier,  throw  care — not  physic — to  the  dogs,  and  with  venerable 
Joe  Miller,  believe  that 

“ Care  to  our  coffin  adds  a nail,  no  doubt ; 

While  ev’ry  laugh  so  merry  draws  one  out ! ” 

thereby  hoping  to  cheat  the  old  boy  of  a year  or  two ; a pious 
fraud,  certainly,  after  considering  the  number  of  which  he  has 
already  beguiled  us.  And  if  any  one  season  more  than  another 
will  enable  us  to  do  this,  surely  it  will  be  Christmas  time  and 
New  Year  time,  when 

“ The  heart  dilates  with  fervent  joys, 

And  the  eager  soul  prompts  to  pursue  the  sparkling  glass  !M 

And  so  we  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  minstrel  of  the  wakes, 

“ A merry  Christmas  and  a happy  New  Year  to  you  all,  good  Gentlemen  !” 


The  past  year  has  shone  bright  with  events  such  as  have  not 
from  the  very  first  footing  of  veterinary  science  in  this  country 
beamed  upon  its  Professors.  Already  in  possession  of  a standing 
in  society,  and  a military  rank  unknown  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  the  British  veterinarian  has  now  to  boast  of  the  privi- 
lege and  protection  of  a Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation, 
constituting  him  a member  of  a body  recognized  by  the  State,  and 
conferring  upon  him  exclusive  rights  and  immunities,  and  powers 
of  self-professional  government.  All  this  has  been  achieved 
through  the  exertions  of  a body  of  individuals  to  whom  the  pro- 
fession must  for  ever  feel  themselves  under  deep  obligations, 
during  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four;  a 
year  that  will  to  the  end  of  time  stand  emblazoned  in  figures  of 
gold  upon  the  annals  of  veterinary  medicine. 

And  of  this  grand  work  it  has  been  and  ever  will  be  the  pride 
of  The  VETERINARIAN  that  its  humble  pages  have  been  made 
the  vehicle  of  diffusion,  as  well  of  the  steps  by  which  it  was 
attained  as  of  the  beneficial  operation  it  must  and  will  have 
on  the  practitioners  of  veterinary  medicine.  We  regret  to  have 
to  remark  here,  that  we  have  heard  this  doubted — have  heard  it 
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asked,  “ what  good  will  the  Charter  do  us? ” and  have  heard  this 
alleged  as  a reason  for  withholding  subscriptions  to  it.  Would  that 
gentlemen  entertaining  such  sentiments  would  ponder  ere  they 
gave  utterance  to  them.  Surely,  they  cannot  suppose  that  the 
Charter,  like  harlequin’s  wand,  can,  at  once , turn  their  horse- 
shoes into  gold ] If  the  Charter  rear  up  a generation  of  veteri- 
narians as  superior  to  their  uneducated  and  unlicensed  competi- 
tors as  the  surgeons  of  the  present  day  are  to  the  barber-sur- 
geons of  old,  is  that  to  be  accounted  as  nothing]  “No!  but 
the  Charter  will  not  put  down  my  neighbour  the  farrier;  nor 
would  it  prevent  him  writing  upon  his  board,  ' veterinary  sur- 
geon.’” The  former — the  “putting  down” — we  repeat,  must  be 
done,  and  will  be  done  by  superior  attainments  and  qualifica- 
tions ; the  latter,  we  must  confess,  we  wish  had  been  done  by  the 
act  of  the  Charter : however,  since  it  has  not,  we  would  counsel 
every  regular  practitioner,  experiencing  any  such  knavish  opposi- 
tion, to  superscribe  his  premises  with  the  words,  “ Member  OF 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.” 


ON  AMPUTATION  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwright,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Cases  requiring  excision  of  the  uterus  are  very  uncommon  ; I 
never  heard  of  but  one  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  that  was  in  a 
cow.  In  this  instance  the  uterus  had  been  trodden  on,  badly  in- 
jured by  the  adjoining  cow,  and  could  not  be  returned.  She  was 
afterwards  fed  and  did  well ; but  I am  sorry  that  I cannot  give  the 
particulars  of  the  case. 

In  the  cow  and  mare  the  protruded  viscus  was  uncommonly 
large,  especially  in  the  former,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  impro- 
bable, from  the  excessive  constitutional  irritation  that  would  take 
place,  that  the  animal  would  die  ere  it  sloughed  off.  Whenever 
cases  occur  that  cannot  be  renovated,  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  apply  the  ligature  and  excise  the  uterus  below,  so  as  to  take  off 
the  dragging  pressure. 

The  best  plan,  I think,  would  be  to  have  several  ligatures,  each 
of  which  should  take  in  only  a portion  of  the  uterus,  by  which 
means  we  should  be  able  to  stop  the  circulation  better  than  by  a 
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single  ligature,  and  which  should  be  renewed  as  they  become  slack. 
We  should  be  careful  not  to  place  the  ligatures  above  the  meatus 
urinarius.  In  the  human  subject,  many  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  it  has  been  successfully  performed ; but  I am  only  aware  of 
a solitary  one  in  any  of  our  English  journals,  and  that  was  performed 
on  a sow,  by  Mr.  L.  Barker,  of  Stockley,  in  Yorkshire  ( see  The 
Veterinarian,  vol.  xiv,  p.  444),  and  is  as  follows: — 

“In  August  1840,  my  assistance  was  required  with  regard  to  a 
sow,  my  own  property,  and  which  was  farrowing  for  the  first  time. 

“ She  had  produced  during  the  night  nine  little  ones;  at  7 A.M. 
she  took  a regular  breakfast  of  milk  and  suckled  her  young  ones, 
and  at  ten  o’clock  had  some  bran  and  warm  water. 

“ At  1 P.M.  a total  protrusion  of  the  uterus  was  observed,  and  her 
labour  pains  had  returned,  and  continued,  but  with  no  great  degree 
of  violence.  The  uterus  was  necessarily  very  large.  I did  not  for  a 
moment  conceive  that  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  attempt  to  replace 
it,  and  I determined  to  pass  a ligature  round  it,  and  excise  it.  J.  S. 
Strother,  Esq.,  a surgeon  of  this  place,  was  present,  and  kindly  lent 
me  his  assistance. 

“We  tied  this  ligature  tightly  and  cut  the  uterus  away,  leaving 
a small  portion  of  it  protruding : no  blood  followed  the  excision. 
Her  young  ones  were  taken  from  her,  and  she  was  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible : indeed,  she  was  indisposed  to  take  any  food.”  She 
recovered  and  was  fattened  and  weighed  16  stone,  although  of  a 
very  small  breed. 

M.  Eleout  says  “ that  many  of  his  brethren  in  France  have 
obtained  a radical  cure  by  excising  a portion  of  the  uterus but 
he  does  not  state  in  what  animals. 

Mr.  Youatt  says,  when  speaking  of  an  inversion  of  the  uterus  in 
sheep,  “ a far  better  operation  would  be,  not  to  return  the  womb  at 
all ; but  to  tie  a strong  ligature  round  the  protruded  parts,  as  near 
to  the  mouth  of  the  vagina  as  possible.  The  uterus  will  slough  off 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days.  There  will  be  no  bleeding,  nor 
the  slightest  inconvenience,  and  the  ewe  will  become  as  healthy 
and  as  fat  as  anjr  of  the  flock.”  Of  course,  reduction  should  be 
first  tried. 

The  following  case,  in  the  bitch,  is  by  M.  Cross,  M.V.  Milan. 

“In  July  1829,  I was  desired  to  attend  a small  bull  bitch,  six 
years  old,  and  that  four  times  had  had  puppies.  The  uterus  was 
completely  inverted,  and  rested  all  its  weight  on  the  vaginal 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  preventing  the  discharge  of  the  urine,  and 
thus  being  the  cause  of  great  pain  when  the  animal  endeavoured  to 
discharge  its  urine  and  fsecal  matter.  The  uterus  was  become  of 
nearly  a black  colour,  swelled,  softened,  and  exhaling  an  almost 
gangrenous  odour.  J udging  from  this  that  the  preservation  of  the 
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uterus  was  impossible,  and  reckoning  much  on  the  good  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient,  I warned  the  proprietor  of  the  danger  of  its 
reduction,  even  supposing  that  it  was  practicable,  and  proposed  to 
him  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  uterus,  as  the  only  means  that 
remained  of  saving  the  bitch.  Armed  with  his  consent,  I passed 
a ligature  round  the  neck  of  the  uterus  at  the  bottom  of  the  vagina, 
and  drew  it  as  tight  as  I possibly  could.  On  the  following  day  I 
again  tightened  the  ligature,  in  order  to  complete  the  mortification 
of  the  part,  and  the  separation  of  the  womb.  On  the  third  day  I 
extirpated  the  womb  entirely,  close  to  the  uterus.  There  was  very 
slight  loss  of  blood,  but  there  ran  from  the  walls  of  the  vagina  a 
small  quantity  of  ichorous  fluid,  with  a strong  foetid  smell.  The 
operation  was  scarcely  completed  ere  she  voided  a considerable 
quantity  of  urine,  and  then  searched  about  for  something  to  drink. 

The  portion  of  the  uterus  that  was  removed  weighed  fourteen 
ounces.  The  mucous  membrane  by  which  it  was  lined  was  in  a 
highly  disorganized  state.  From  time  to  time  injections  from  a 
slight  infusion  of  aromatic  plants  were  introduced  into  the  vagina, 
and  the  animal  was  nourished  with  liquid  food  of  easy  digestion. 

The  first  day  passed  without  the  animal  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected ; but  on  the  following  day,  in  despite  of  all  our 
care,  an  ichorous  fluid  was  discharged,  which  the  dog  would  lick 
notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  prevent  it. 

The  general  health  of  the  animal  did  not  seem  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected.  We  continued  our  injections  and  our  regimen. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  operation  the  cord  that  served  as  a 
ligature  fell  off,  and  all  suppuration  from  the  part  gradually  ceased. 

Oct.  *15th. — Three  months  have  passed  since  the  operation,  and 
she  is  perfectly  well.” 


ERRATA. 

In  vol.  xvii,  page  243,  line  42,  for  “ calves”  read  “ cows.” 

— 723  — 31  and 32,  for  “two  cases  of  abscess  in  the  um- 

bilical ARTERIES  OF  THE  BLADDER,  OR  ROUND  LIGAMENTS,” 
read  “two  cases  of  abscess  in  the  umbilical  arteries, 

OR  ROUND  LIGAMENTS  OF  THE  BLADDER.” 
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THE  ART  OF  HANDLING  AND  TAMING  DOMESTIC 

ANIMALS: 

By  M.  Godine. 

The  art  of  approaching  and  seizing  and  conquering  the  animals 
with  which  we  are  surrounded — ars  domandi  animalia — is  an  ar- 
ticle new  to  the  veterinary  surgeon.  No  author,  that  I am  aware 
of,  has  spoken  ex  professo  on  this  subject,  equally  interesting  for 
the  conservation  of  the  animal  and  for  the  safety  of  the  man  who  has 
the  care  of  him.  It  is  under  this  double  relation  that  I shall  treat 
of  him  in  this  article.  Both  the  public  and  the  veterinary  world 
will  appreciate  its  importance. 

The  scientific  man,  for  his  own  proper  conservation,  and  for  the 
sake  of  his  reputation,  should  be  careful  in  acquiring  a habit  of 
skilfully  treating  the  various  circumstances  that  so  often  occur: 
and  the  public  is  too  often  disposed  to  attribute  to  unskilful  treat- 
ment the  accidents  which  not  unfrequently  entail  judicial  pro- 
cesses, and  which  are  always  unpleasant. 

The  horse,  being  considered  as  the  principal  and  type  of  vete- 
rinary study,  will  be  the  first  object  of  our  consideration ; but  what 
we  shall  say  will  naturally  apply  also  to  the  ass  and  the  mule. 
The  ox  and  the  sheep  will  form  a separate  class. 

In  order  to  class  our  precepts  with  some  regularity  we  shall  con- 
sider the  horse  in  the  different  situations  in  which  he  is  found  in 
our  stables,  confined  within  our  walls,  saddled  or  harnessed,  or 
brought  triumphantly  to  the  post. 

In  whatever  situation  the  horse  is  found,  before  approaching  or 
seeking  to  touch  him,  we  should  make  a rapid  study  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  learn  at  a glance  whether  he  is  tractable  or  good-tempered, 
or  a coward  or  fearless  of  all  danger ; whether  his  eyes  are  hag- 
gard and  menacing,  wandering  here  and  there,  and  his  ears  inclined 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck;  or  whether,  instead  of  presenting  his  head, 
he  turns  his  croup  and  opens  his  mouth  in  a menacing  way.  Great 
precaution  should  be  taken  both  in  approaching  and  leaving  him. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a good-tempered  horse,  in  a mere  act  of 
gaiety,  bites  or  plunges  at  the  persons  who  approach  him  without 
prudence. 

This  first  distinction  being  made,  if  the  horse  is  in  the  stable, 
before  going  up  to  him  he  should  be  spoken  to  and  made  to  move 
aside.  If  he  obeys  and  gives  place, — if  his  looks  are  gentle  and 
tranquil,  his  owner  should  go  quite  up  to  him  and  caress  him. 

When  the  persons  who  have  the  care  of  the  animal  shew  confi- 
dence, the  veterinary  surgeon  or  examiner  should  partake  of  the 
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same  sentiment.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  groom  rarely  approaches  the 
animal  unless  armed  with  a whip,  or  some  other  means  of  attack 
or  defence,  some  precautions  must  be  taken.  Although  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  animals  thus  brutalized  are  more  frightened 
than  vicious,  it  is  always  prudent  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  kicks 
and  bites,  or,  at  least,  to  ward  off  or  escape  them  when  we  do  ap- 
proach him. 

The  signs  that  announce  an  animal  to  be  vicious  and  mischievous 
are,  obstinately  presenting  the  croup  and  refusing  to  take  any  other 
position,  or  advancing  the  head  and  opening  the  mouth  menacingly. 
The  veterinarian  who  wishes  to  examine  such  ahorse  must  rapidly 
gain  the  left  shoulder,  and,  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  fore  feet  and 
the  teeth,  forcibly  seize  the  halter  by  the  left  hand,  supporting 
the  right  hand  on  the  shoulder,  holding  the  arm  extended  and  the 
body  slightly  inclined  forward : lastly,  not  getting  his  legs  too  near 
the  animal,  who,  in  making  a point,  may  seriously  wound  him. 
The  two  arms  thus  placed,  the  hands  strongly  supported,  one  on  the 
chin  or  on  the  bridle,  the  other  on  the  shoulder  or  the  withers,  they 
form  a sort  of  buttress,  and  hold  the  animal  tolerably  steady  during 
the  time  necessary  to  put  on  him  either  a bandage  for  his  eyes  or 
his  bridle  or  his  harness,  or  to  resort  to  any  other  means  to  direct 
and  tame  him.  In  order  to  manage  him  we  should  affix  two  straps 
the  better  to  master  a furious  and  vicious  animal,  and  to  hinder 
him  from  attacking  the  man  who  holds  and  directs  him.  The 
animal  thus  hampered  cannot  easily  wound  any  one,  however 
vicious  he  may  be.  When  he  has  his  eyes  covered,  and  is  held  by 
a strong  hand  between  two  straps,  he  is  reduced  to  prompt  obedi- 
ence. Instead  of  beating  or  maltreating  him  he  should  be  mildly 
treated  and  caressed.  He  is  sometimes  managed  in  a curious 
way  : they  make  him  turn  in  a circle  until  he  is  so  bewildered 
that  he  suffers  with  resignation  the  constraint  he  is  under,  and 
even  supports  in  this  attitude  some  of  the  most  painful  operations. 

These  means,  so  simple  to  undertake,  have  frequently  been  of 
great  service  in  my  practice  in  the  army,  and  in  the  farms,  where 
intelligent  and  courageous  helpers  are  seldom  found. 

I have  often  remarked,  that  the  horses  which  are  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  fix,  whether  in  chains,  in  shackles,  or  in  work,  yield  to 
very  gentle  means.  It  is  sufficient  to  cover  their  eyes,  and  make 
them  turn  for  some  minutes  in  a circle,  and  we  shall  reduce 
them  quickly,  if  not  to  obedience,  at  least  to  cease  to  defend 
themselves:  by  this  method  I have  a great  many  horses  shod 
which  were  the  terror  of  farriers. 

These  means  are  not  less  useful  when  the  horse  fights  against 
the  fetters  for  the  feet,  and  refuses  to  allow  himself  to  be  fixed  or 
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harnessed.  It  is  requisite  for  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  preserve 
in  every  circumstance  a perfect  sang-froid , a compound  of  prudence 
and  courage.  He  should  avoid  getting  between  the  animal  and 
the  wall  or  trough ; and  if  the  beast  is  furious,  should  only  attack 
him  at  the  side,  but  neither  before  nor  behind. 

In  order  to  take  out  a horse  furnished  with  a bridle,  whether 
from  the  ranks  or  the  stable,  the  reins  should  be  seized  with  the 
right  hand,  and  held  elevated  towards  the  chin.  In  the  absence 
of  a bridle,  the  strap  of  the  halter  may  be  passed  over  the  bars.  The 
animal  is  then  led  towards  the  door,  the  conductor  with  extended 
arm  and  firm  step  passes  him,  in  order  to  avoid  being  pressed  against 
the  pilaster  or  the  wall.  If  the  passage  is  difficult  or  narrow,  he 
first  opens  the  door,  holding  the  head  of  the  horse  lowered  by  a pres- 
sure on  the  bars.  He  then  resumes  his  first  position  level  with 
the  left  shoulder,  the  better  to  be  able  to  oppose  the  weapons  of  the 
horse,  whether  he  endeavours  to  bite,  kick,  or  plunge.  In  order 
to  avoid  any  severe  or  vicious  kicks  the  conductor  must  forcibly 
draw  the  horse’s  head  towards  him,  which  will  force  the  animal 
to  give  his  body  an  oblique  position,  and  thus  guard  him  from 
mischief. 

As  a general  rule,  the  curious  observer,  or  he  who  wishes  to 
observe  the  movements  and  the  defences  of  a horse,  should  never 
place  himself  on  the  right  of  the  animal,  whether  he  is  in  motion 
or  standing  still.  Observation  proves  that  the  animal  almost  in- 
variably kicks  on  the  right  side — his  movements  not  being  con- 
strained on  that  side  by  the  hand  of  the  conductor.  When  horses 
trot  or  gallop,  it  is  almost  always  on  their  right  side  that  they 
hurt  those  persons  who  do  not  keep  out  of  reach  of  their  feet. 

When  there  is  not  space  to  retreat  far  enough  to  avoid  his 
kicks  or  other  attacks  in  the  stable  or  in  the  stalls,  he  endeavours 
to  squeeze  himself  against  his  conductor,  or  get  him  under  his  feet. 
To  avoid  this  requires  address  and  courage.  The  man  must  assume 
an  arched  position,  and  seizing  the  horse’s  head  draw  it  towards 
him,  which  will  contract  the  chest  and  hinder  the  body  of  the  animal 
from  pressing  against  the  wall  or  the  other  horses.  By  this  ob- 
lique direction  of  the  head  and  chest  the  horse  can  be  got  away 
from  the  wall,  and  by  a rapid  movement  the  groom  may  disengage 
himself  from  the  dangerous  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
escape  the  plunges  of  the  animal.  Some  persons  engaged  in  this 
manner  have  been  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  the  trough  or 
in  the  rack ; but  these  means  are  the  least  efficacious,  since  the 
animal  may  in  his  fury  attack  them  both  with  his  teeth  and  fore- 
legs without  their  being  able  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance. 

The  horse,  when  bridled  and  saddled,  or  harnessed  to  any 
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vehicle,  is  less  dangerous  than  when  at  liberty,  for  the  man  has  more 
the  means  of  mastering  him.  Those  who  have  to  hold  a horse  by 
the  bridle  should  place  themselves  beside  his  left  shoulder,  and, 
drawing  his  head  towards  them,  hold  it  down  : he  cannot  then 
bite,  nor  plunge,  nor  prance  on  his  conductor.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  man  who  wishes  to  hold  him  places  himself  before  him,  the 
animal  runs  quickly  at  his  conductor,  or  drags  him  down,  or  tram- 
ples on  him,  or,  disengaging  himself,  escapes,  causing  much  disor- 
der, and  compromising  every  one’s  safety.  His  master,  already 
wounded,  may  find  himself  exposed  to  actions  by  law,  or  brought 
before  the  police  and  compelled  to  make  reparation  for  the  acci- 
dents which  the  animal  has  caused. 

In  attempting  to  stop  a fiery  horse  which  has  run  away,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  receiving  a dangerous  kick.  The  es- 
sential point  is  to  seize  the  animal  by  the  bridle.  If  he  has  not  a 
halter,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  stop  him.  It  is  then  necessary  to 
seize  him  firmly  by  the  ear  or  fore-lock.  If  these  measures  are 
badly  taken  and  the  animal  escapes,  he  often  wounds  by  his  kicks, 
or  tramples  on  the  body  of  the  fool  who  would  stop  him. 

A fiery  horse,  when  he  is  harnessed  to  a carriage  or  a cabriolet, 
requires  still  more  prudence,  for  the  obstacles  the  vehicle  opposes 
to  his  flight  exasperate  and  augment  the  dangers  of  this  position. 
It  is  in  this  case  that  coolness,  address,  and  courage,  are  the  most 
necessary  to  guide  us  in  employing  the  proper  means  to  be  used  in 
order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  serious  accidents.  In  these  cases 
I have  frequently  seen  courageous  and  active  men  stop  a furious 
horse,  and  throw  him  down  and  twist  the  head  backward  on  the 
chest,  either  by  means  of  the  bit  or  by  taking  the  lower  lip  in  one 
hand  and  the  ear  in  the  other,  the  more  quickly  to  perform  this 
twist  of  the  head  on  the  chest.  Paris  has  had  a recent  example  of 
the  empire  which  a vigorous  and  determined  man  may  exercise  over 
a very  strong  horse.  We  saw  this  in  the  case  of  a Russian,  who, 
to  perform  castration  on  a powerful  horse,  seized  the  thighs  and 
hams  of  the  animal  and  held  them  firmly  in  his  nervous  arms,  and 
then,  with  a movement  equally  rapid  and  cruel,  pulled  out  the  tes- 
ticles with  his  teeth,  which  served  him  for  bistoury  and  other  in- 
struments. In  this  practice,  equally  cruel  and  extraordinary,  this 
new-fashioned  operator  required  no  assistance,  nor  any  of  the  means 
used  to  fix  the  animal.  This  operation  has  been  practised  with 
success  in  the  stud  of  Virofley,  and  in  the  stables  of  several  ama- 
teurs by  this  Russian,  who  assures  them  that  this  proceeding  is 
generally  adopted  in  his  native  country. 

But  notwithstanding  these  traits  of  courage,  this  happy  teme- 
rity, there  is  no  doubt  that  patience  and  gentleness  are  the  prefer- 
able means  of  taming  most  animals — that  good  treatment  will 
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render  the  wildest  tame,  but  blows  and  privations  only  serve  to 
irritate,  and  render  them  in  the  end  furious  and  unmanageable. 

The  horse  is  caught  with  most  difficulty  when  wild  and  at 
liberty,  for  then  there  are  no  means  of  acting  on  him,  and  becom- 
ing master  of  his  efforts.  If  his  wildness  is  attributable  to  gaiety 
alone,  and  the  consequence  of  long  repose  and  good  health,  it  is 
sufficient  to  give  free  course  to  his  joyous  humour  for  a little 
while ; then  present  him  with  some  bread,  or  with  a handful  of 
forage,  and  he  will  often  stop  of  himself,  and  suffer  us  to  seize 
him.  He  must  not  always  be  approached  too  soon,  or  attempt 
to  put  the  halter  or  bridle  immediately  on,  for  fear  of  a renewal  of 
his  gaiety  and  wildness.  If  considerable  prudence  and  precaution 
are  not  used,  he  may  wound  those  who  try  to  catch  him,  or  who 
come  too  near,  actuated  by  dangerous  curiosity.  In  these  cases 
they  should  keep  at  some  distance  behind,  and  if  they  see  him 
attempting  to  escape  before  he  is  mastered  by  a bridle,  a halter, 
or  any  other  means  of  taming  him,  they  should  disperse  in  time, 
and  avoid  a contest  that  may  be  dangerous.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  possible  to  hold  him,  disperse  the  crowd,  coax  him,  and  seizing 
him  with  one  hand  by  the  hair  of  the  forelock,  put  on  a bridle  or 
muzzle,  and  occupy  him  with  a bit  of  bread,  or  a few  oats,  until  he 
is  firmly  attached  to  some  resisting  body,  and  brought  into  the 
stable. 

A vicious  or  passionate  horse  is  much  more  dangerous  than  a 
frightened  one,  and  should  not  be  approached  without  extreme 
prudence,  and  taking  care  to  secure  a retreat  or  energetic  means 
of  resistance.  One  man  is  rarely  sufficient  to  stop  or  tame  him. 
In  order  to  master  him,  his  eyes  must  be  covered  with  a band- 
age ; a muzzle,  with  two  straps  cleverly  contrived,  and  a strong 
halter,  may  also  be  necessary,  while  two  courageous  and  skilful 
men  hold  the  straps  extended  and  firm.  Each  conductor  should 
place  himself  at  the  height  of  the  shoulder,  and  hold  tightly  the 
strap  on  his  side,  if  the  horse  attempts  to  lean  towards  the  oppo- 
site one.  In  other  cases  they  fix  a fiery  or  mischievous  animal  to 
a solid  ring,  or  harness  him  to  a large  carriage,  of  such  weight 
that  he  cannot  move  it.  When  he  has  uselessly  wasted  all  his 
strength,  they  unharness  him  by  means  of  a muzzle  and  a good 
cord,  and  then  make  him  trot  at  a thorough  round  pace  until  he 
is  absolutely  fatigued,  and  all  his  strength  is  exhausted. 

Some  horses,  who  have  learned  to  know  their  strength  by  being 
confided  to  timid  and  inexperienced  persons,  require  to  be  treated 
with  sternness,  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  fear,  and  bring  them 
to  obedience.  One  or  two  determined  lessons  will  render  them 
docile,  and  cause  them  to  abandon  their  tricks.  I knew  a clever 
stable-keeper,  who  bought  the  horses  that  passed  for  untameable 
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one,  and  rendered  them  docile  and  obedient  in  a short  time.  It 
was  by  these  means  that  the  stallions  Desire  and  Reserve,  of 
the  stud  of  Experience  at  Alfort,  were  tamed.  This  stable-keeper 
had  at  the  end  of  the  handle  of  his  whip  a ball  of  lead,  performing 
the  office  of  a knob.  With  this  he  applied  a sharp  blow  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck  every  time  the  animal  plunged  or  kicked.  The 
animal  felt  this  stroke  near  the  sensible  region  of  the  head  like 
an  electric  shock,  and,  not  daring  to  make  any  farther  defence,  re- 
mained absolutely  stunned,  or  almost  annihilated  for  awhile. 
The  breaker-in  then  coaxed  the  animal,  and  gently  led  him  into 
all  the  paces  he  required  ; and  it  was  by  this  mingling  of  correction 
with  caresses  that  he  not  only  rendered  these  two  stallions  tracta- 
ble, but  a number  of  other  fiery  horses  that  he  bought  at  a low 
price  as  untameable  animals.  I have  seen  many  fiery  horses  cured 
of  their  violence  by  racing  them  on  heavy  ground  until  their  whole 
strength  was  for  a time  exhausted. 

The  grand  thing  is  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  character  of  the 
animal, — to  learn  whether  his  defences  and  his  caprices  are  the 
fruits  of  bad  education, — the  effects  of  mischievousness  and  vice, 
or  produced  by  pain  and  incapability  to  execute  what  is  required. 
It  is  only  by  making  this  essential  distinction  that  any  success 
can  be  hoped  from  one  or  another  mode  of  taming  the  animal ; 
since  a horse  that  resists  from  weakness  or  disease  may  be  over- 
come or  killed,  but  never  tamed. 

When  we  wish  merely  to  render  ourselves  masters  of  the  horse 
for  a certain  space  of  time,  because  he  will  not  stand  to  be  shod, 
cleaned,  or  operated  upon,  I have  already  stated  the  most  simple 
means,  such  as  a covering  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
brought  down  to  the  eyes,  so  that  he  will  be  deprived  of  sight  for 
a period.  I have  pressed  a linen  covering,  which  intercepts  the 
light  better  than  spectacles,  through  which  oblique  rays  often  pass. 
A horse  thus  deprived  of  sight  seldom  resists  much,  or,  if  he 
should,  let  him  be  trotted  round  and  round  in  a circle  until  he  tot- 
ters and  becomes  giddy,  which  soon  happens.  Uncertain  where 
he  is,  and  deprived  of  sight,  he  ceases  to  fight,  and  suffers  himself 
to  be  shackled,  or  operated  on,  without  resistance.  He  is  like  a 
horse  that,  when  slung,  and  consequently  without  support,  is  afraid 
to  move. 

If  a wild  and  fiery  horse  will  not  permit  any  ond  to  approach 
or  catch  him,  he  should  be  driven  towards  close  and  narrow  pas- 
sages, where,  once  in,  he  can  easily  be  kept  there.  A barn,  a yard, 
or  narrow  street,  will  enclose  him,  and  prevent  accidents. 

When  all  gentle  means  have  been  tried  to  calm  him,  and  he 
still  refuses  to  be  approached,  or  attacks  the  men,  and  threatens  to 
escape  or  causes  fresh  accidents,  it  is  indispensable  to  put  a stop 
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to  his  wildness.  A cord,  with  a slip-knot,  should  be  thrown  either 
over  his  neck  or  his  legs,  or  he  should  be  entangled  in  a net  of 
strong  ropes.  Some  vigorous  men  should  now  spring  on  him,  and, 
before  he  can  disengage  himself,  fix  him  firmly  to  a ring  or  to  a 
tree,  and  then  free  him  from  the  nets,  taking  the  precaution  to 
blind  him,  and  put  on  him  a thoroughly  strong  bridle,  in  order  to 
master  him.  If  he  bites,  a muzzle  or  basket  of  iron,  affixed  to 
the  wards  of  the  teeth,  will  soon  cure  this.  If  he  strikes  with  his 
fore  feet,  a kind  of  cage  will  prevent  the  blows.  If  he  kicks,  his 
head  may  be  raised  more  than  usually  high  and  moved  by  a vigor- 
ous arm  : some  have  chained  him  to  the  shafts  of  a heavily-laden 
waggon,  the  weight  of  which  was  more  than  equal  to  his  full 
strength,  and  either  galloped  or  trotted  him  over  heavy  ground  for 
an  hour  or  more.  A few  lessons  of  this  sort  will  usually  render 
him  obedient,  let  him  have  been  as  wild  and  fiery  as  can  be 
imagined. 

If  the  horse  is  really  dangerous,  he  is  sometimes  enclosed 
between  two  strong  bars,  or  fixed  to  a large  carriage,  and  thus 
made  to  draw  it  to  the  stable. 

Castration  of  the  horse  and  fecundation  of  the  mare  also  put  a 
stop  to  these  freaks. 

In  some  countries,  and  especially  in  Germany,  they  fix  vicious 
or  furious  horses  to  the  hardest  work.  They  shackle  and  sling 
them  until  all  their  strength  is  exhausted.  Others  seek  to  reduce 
them  by  privation  : very  spare  diet,  bleedings,  or  the  use  of  stupefy- 
ing substances,  are  occasionally  used. 

These  prolonged  means  may  have  a fatal  effect  on  the  health  of 
the  animal,  and  even  the  essential  functions  of  life ; otherwise 
they  would  only  be  momentary,  and  would  not  tame  a vicious 
horse,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  expose  the  lives  of  the  persons 
who  had  the  care  of  them.  We  have  seen  them,  and  particularly 
mules,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  months,  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  avenging  themselves  on  their  conductor  for  any  bad  treat- 
ment with  which  he  may  have  visited  them : therefore,  when  nei- 
ther gentleness  nor  the  use  of  the  means  we  have  pointed  out  will 
reduce  an  animal  to  obedience,  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  vicious 
character  is  increased  to  fury,  in  order  to  prevent  accidents  he 
must  be  destroyed. 

The  ass  is  rarely  vicious,  still  less  dangerous ; but  it  is  obstinate 
and  refuses  to  obey.  It  rarely  attacks  or  wounds  even  those  who 
shamefully  treat  it.  The  mule  is  neither  so  patient  nor  so  tracta- 
ble. It  retains  for  a long  time  the  recollection  of  any  ill  treatment 
it  has  received,  and  should  uniformly  meet  with  gentleness  and  pa- 
tience. Once  irritated,  however,  it  fears  not  blows:  and  it  is  also 
dangerous  to  exasperate  it.  The  manner  in  which  the  provincial 
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muleteers  punish  the  faults  of  their  mules  is  by  taking  off  their 
bells  and  tying  them  to  the  back  of  the  carriage  when  passing 
through  a town.  The  animals  seem  to  be  sensible  of  this  sort  of 
degradation.  The  mule  who  has  been  punished  or  ill-treated  unjustly 
retains  his  rancour  for  a long  while,  and,  when  a favourable  occasion 
for  revenging  himself  arrives,  he  administers  his  premeditated 
blows  with  a calmness  that  renders  him  yet  more  dangerous. 

On  the  Manner  of  Approaching  and  Seizing  an 
Ox  or  Cow. 

[Every  thing  that  is  here  spoken  of  refers  to  the  Foreign  and  not  to  the  European  ox.] 

The  ox  and  cow  have  not  the  same  means  of  attack  and  defence 
as  the  horse.  They  do  not  give  the  same  kind  of  blow ; we  must 
therefore  proceed  in  a different  way  to  seize  and  to  master  them. 
The  horse  and  the  mule  fight  and  kick  with  their  fore  feet.  The 
ox  feebly,  and  on  the  side.  He  attacks  with  his  horns,  lowering 
his  head  and  inclining  it  a little  to  the  right  or  left ; therefore 
it  is  that  this  weapon  is  dangerous  and  occasionally  mortal.  At 
fairs,  the  fury  of  the  bulls  it  prevented  by  tying  their  heads  high. 
The  animal  is  fixed  by  means  of  a cord  which  passes  round  the 
base  of  the  horns  and  is  attached  to  the  tail,  forming  a curve  on 
the  flanks  and  sides.  This  attachment,  which  inclines  the  side  of 
the  head  to  the  right  and  elevates  it  by  its  support  from  the  tail, 
completely  masters  the  motions  of  the  animal.  In  order  to  attack 
the  enemy,  we  have  already  said  that  he  carries  his  head  low ; 
but  his  attachment  renders  this  first  disposition  impossible,  as 
the  cord  which  passes  round  the  base  of  the  horns  and  is  affixed 
to  the  tail  cannot  be  in  the  slightest  degree  extended  without 
acting  very  painfully  upon  him. 

When  the  ox  is  at  liberty,  there  are  two  methods  of  approaching 
and  seizing  him  : first,  by  means  of  the  head,  especially  by  taking 
him  by  the  horn  or  the  ear,  and  carefully  holding  the  head  high 
and  pulled  down  on  the  chest,  thus  you  paralyse  one  part  of  his 
means  of  defence ; but  in  doing  this  you  must  not  present  your 
face,  but  your  side,  in  order  to  avoid  being  wounded ; secondly, 
he  may  be  seized  by  the  tail,  which  may  be  drawn  to  the  right 
or  the  left,  or  downwards,  with  sufficient  force  to  give  a painful 
twitch  to  its  muscles.  The  animal  can  only  kick  at  the  side,  and 
those  bruises  are  easily  avoided  by  getting  behind  the  animal ; 
so  that  while  one  person  holds  him  behind,  another  can  seize  him 
by  the  ears  or  horns  until  he  is  tied  up. 

If  the  ox  is  harnessed  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to  resist,  as  he 
is  mastered  by  the  yoke,  and  the  waggon  or  plough. 
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When  a bull  or  an  ox  is  furious,  and  apt  to  attack  persons,  their 
flesh  has  its  price,  and,  therefore,  it  is  easier  and  more  advantage- 
ous to  sell  them  at  once  to  the  butcher  than  to  keep  and  use  them. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  circumstances  under  which  an  ox  or  a va- 
luable cow  has  been  preserved  in  spite  of  their  vicious  character. 
The  methods  of  preventing  their  attacks  are  by  covering  their 
eyes  with  cotton,  or  with  a little  board  or  cushion,  which,  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  horns,  descends  below  their  eyes,  and  thus  hides 
from  their  sight,  especially  in  front,  the  view  of  any  object. 

The  Africans  tame  their  oxen  and  direct  them  by  means  of  an 
iron  ring  passed  through  the  middle  partition  of  the  nostrils  and 
muzzle  ; it  is  a sort  of  bridle  with  which  they  direct  the  ox,  who 
is  in  these  countries  saddled,  and  who  serves  in  this  case  as  a 
very  good  substitute  for  the  horse.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  they 
travel  by  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  to  the  interior  of  that  part  of  Africa. 

The  bull-fights  in  Spain  are  well  known,  and  the  skill  with  which 
a man,  armed  only  with  a knife  fights  singly  with  a furious  bull, 
and,  after  having  irritated  him  to  the  highest  pitch,  immolates  and 
conquers  him  with  a single  stroke. 

The  race  of  cattle  without  horns  are  usually  not  so  dangerous, 
but  more  tractable  than  the  others. 

Staring  colours,  the  sight  of  blood,  scarlet  cloth,  the  smell  of 
butchers,  the  presence  of  winged  insects,  gnats,  hornets,  and  bees, 
often  excite  the  fury  of  the  ox.  Persons  who  have  the  care  of 
them  should  remove  all  these  annoyances,  and  particularly  never 
approach  the  cattle  in  gaudy  or  scarlet  clothes. 

An  ox  is  drawn  or  driven  from  behind  in  a straight  line,  laying 
hold  of  him  by  the  tail,  speaking  to  him  if  he  is  quiet.  They  reach 
his  shoulder  by  a semicircle,  then  the  head,  and  scratch  the  nape 
of  his  neck  or  his  chin.  They  then  take  him  by  the  ear  or  horn 
with  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  slides  between  the  horns ; seizes 
the  nostrils  with  two  fingers,  which  serve  as  hooks,  in  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  the  muzzle,  to  act  as  a lever  on  the  head  of 
the  animal.  This  manner  of  seizing  the  ox  is  principally  used  to 
ascertain  its  age  by  inspection  of  the  teeth,  or  to  examine  the 
mouth,  the  eyes,  or  to  perform  some  slight  and  expeditious 
operation. 

In  farms  a bull  or  a cow  is  attached  to  the  sides  of  a heavy 
waggon,  or  to  a wall,  between  two  rings,  with  a long  thong  or  cord. 
The  body  of  the  animal  being  thus  entangled  from  the  point  of  the 
fetlock  to  the  shoulder,  the  head  is  fixed  to  the  wall  with  another 
strap.  The  animal  cannot  use  any  means  of  defence  or  attack. 
I have  frequently  castrated  bulls  that  were  fixed  in  this  manner. 
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When  a mad  ox  or  bull  menaces  the  public  peace,  a speedy 
method  of  destroying  his  power  of  doing  harm  is  to  cut  the  bi- 
femoro  calcaneum  tendon. 

Sheep  are  neither  dangerous  nor  mischievous  animals.  It  is  easy 
both  to  catch  them  and  to  conduct  them.  They  are  usually  stopped 
by  means  of  a crook  or  by  taking  them  by  the  point  of  the  shoulder 
and  raising  them,  holding  the  anterior  part  between  their  legs  in 
an  almost  perpendicular  line.  At  other  times  the  shepherd  is  con- 
tent to  fix  them  by  putting  their  necks  between  his  knees,  and  let- 
ting the  animal  remain  on  his  four  feet  while  he  examines  or  does 
any  thing  to  him. 

Some  rams  who  have  horns  occasionally  attack  and  wound  peo- 
ple. Correct  them  by  means  of  a dog.  If  that  does  not  succeed, 
the  horns  may  be  sawn — they  may  be  blinded — and,  as  a last  re- 
source, have  recourse  to  castration. 
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By  Mr.  Wm.  Percivall. 

Ammonia. 

AMMONIA  appears  to  be  made  more  use  of  in  veterinary  medicine 
as  an  external  than  as  an  internal  remedy.  The  liquor  or  aqua 
ammonice,  from  its  known  property  of  forming  a kind  of  soap  in 
combination  with  oil  or  fat,  is  found  useful  in  our  hands,  as  well  as 
in  surgeons’,  as  a stimulant  and  rubefacient.  I once,  and  but  once, 
administered  it  to  a horse  inwardly. 

May  15th,  1813. — A bay  horse,  eight  years  old,  in  good  con- 
dition, though  affected  with  sub-acute  glanders,  took  an  ounce  of 
the  liquor  in  a pint  of  water ; and  the  same  dose  was  repeated  in 
the  evening. 

16^A. — The  same  doses  were  repeated. 

\lth. — The  drench  has  caused  excoriation  underneath  the 
tongue,  and  the  horse,  apparently  on  that  account,  refuses  his  food. 
Wash  the  excoriated  part  with  a solution  of  alum,  and  give  the 
drenches  again. 

18^A. — The  mouth  is  rendered  too  sore  to  continue  the  drenches. 
Let  him  take  an  ounce  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  in  ball, 
twice  a-day,  and  dress  his  mouth  as  before. 

19 th. — His  appetite  has  improved.  Give  two  ounces  of  the 
hydrochlorate  morning  and  evening. 

20 th  and  21s£. — Balls  continued  twice  a-day. 
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22 d. — No  visible  effect  produced. 

June  1823. — Professor  Coleman  informed  me  that  four  ounces 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  had  been  given  to  a horse  in  the  Veterinary 
College,  and  had  not  been  followed  by  any  result. 

Nitrous  Acid — (Acidum  Nitrosum). 

From  the  reputation  which  this  acid  many  years  ago  enjoyed  as 
a remedy  for  the  venereal  disease,  I felt  desirous  to  make  trial  of 
it  in  glanders.  In  May  1813,  a horse  was  taken  out  of  the  straw- 
yard  into  the  Royal  Horse  Infirmary,  at  Woolwich,  on  account  of 
an  attack  of  sub-acute  glanders.  There  were  ulcers  visible  upon 
the  near  side  of  the  septum  nasi,  and  from  the  near  nostril  there 
issued  a gluey  discharge,  accompanied  by  tumefaction  of  the  sub- 
maxillary lymphatic  gland  of  the  same  side ; the  off  chamber  of  the 
nose  and  off  glands  being  in  their  normal  state.  The  horse  feeds, 
and  appears  otherwise  in  health. 

May  1 st. — Let  him  take  half  an  ounce  of  nitrous  acid  in  a pint 
of  water,  morning  and  evening. 

3c?. — The  drench  has  rendered  his  mouth  and  throat  sore,  and 
cannot,  on  that  account,  be  repeated. 

Afterwards,  a sort  of  ointment  was  formed  by  triturating  the  acid 
with  lard,  and  then  making  the  mixture  into  balls  with  linseed 
meal,  and  thus  administering  it.  Its  decomposition,  however,  by 
the  fat  would  necessarily  impair  or  alter  its  medicinal  properties ; 
it  was  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that,  notwithstanding  the  balls  were 
continued  for  some  length  of  time,  no  perceptible  effect  was  pro- 
duced, neither  did  the  animal  appear  to  suffer  any  inconvenience 
from  their  exhibition. 

Prussic  Acid — (Acidum  Hydrocyanicum). 

In  July  1821,  a time  when  there  was  a good  deal  of  talk  about 
the  extraordinary  effects  of  this  acid,  the  following  experiment 
was  made : — 

A female  ass,  three  weeks  old,  that  had  been  procured  for  the 
purposes  of  dissection,  had  half-a-drachm  of  prussic  acid  poured 
upon  its  tongue,  near  to  the  tip.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  re- 
spiration became  accelerated,  the  pulse  quickly  ran  up  to  150,  and 
the  animal  evidently  felt  vertiginous ; for,  in  endeavouring  to  walk 
she  so  staggered  from  one  side  to  the  other,  that  «very  person 
present  expected  she  must  fall  at  every  next  step  she  took.  Instead, 
however,  of  falling  she  gradually  acquired  a steadier  and  firmer 
step,  and,  to  our  surprise,  had,  five  minutes  after  the  experiment 
was  made,  so  far  recovered  herself  that  it  was  manifest  our 
object — that  of  destroying  life — had  been  frustrated. 
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Waiting  another  five  minutes,  to  give  time  for  more  complete 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  first  half-drachm,  a drachm  (by 
measure)  of  the  acid  was  poured  upon  the  same — the  pointed — part  of 
the  tongue.  The  effect  was  equally  immediate  as,  but  more  violent 
than,  that  of  the  half-drachm.  The  respiration  was  to  the  utmost 
degree  hurried;  and  ere  we  could  manage  to  count  or  conjecture 
what  the  accelerated  state  of  the  pulse  amounted  to,  the  ass,  stag- 
gering alarmingly  at  the  time,  suddenly  fell  with  violence  against 
the  table  in  the  room.  Convulsive  struggles  followed  the  fall, 
but  these  gradually  diminished,  and  were  ultimately  succeeded  by 
a state  of  coma.  The  respiration,  which  but  now  had  been 
hurried  and  laboured,  became  comparatively  torpid,  slow,  and 
deeply  fetched — the  pulse  underwent  the  same  change — the  con- 
dition of  the  animal  altogether  reminded  me  much  of  the  effects  I 
had  witnessed  on  a former  occasion  from  the  introduction  of 
caustic  barytes  underneath  the  skin.  Life,  thus  half  extinguished, 
continued  for  the  space  of  about  three  minutes  longer,  and  then, 
imperceptibly  to  us,  departed. 

Common  Vinegar — ( Acetum ). 

In  November  1823,  a veterinary  friend  of  mine,  whose  name 
is  of  no  consequence  in  this  account,  assured  me,  on  my  telling 
him  that  I knew  not,  myself,  of  any  medicine  having  a direct  or 
positive  diaphoretic  effect  upon  horses,  that  common  vinegar,  given 
warm,  would  produce  such  an  effect. 

In  the  February  following,  to  a chestnut  horse  having  chronic 
glanders — shewing  no  disordered  health — a pint  and  a half  of  com- 
mon household  vinegar,  made  warm,  was  administered  as  a drench, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  two  thick  woollen  sheets  and  a hood  were 
put  on  him.  The  thermometer  in  his  box  stood  at  45°.  No  effect 
followed. 

The  next  day  a quart  of  vinegar  was  exhibited,  under  similar 
circumstances.  This  was  given  cold — still  no  result. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia — ( Magnesia  Sulphas). 

So  universally  used  and  extensively  useful  as  Epsom  salts,  as 
this  substance  is  commonly  called,  is  in  human  medicine,  it  was 
natural  for  the  farriers  of  old  to  have  recourse  to  them  in  horse  and 
cattle  medicine ; and  though,  as  far  as  the  horse  is  concerned,  they 
have  been  found,  as  a cathartic  at  least,  to  be  powerless,  they  have 
turned  out  to  be,  to  neat  cattle,  the  best  purgative  at  present  known. 
To  an  ox  or  a cow,  a pound  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  dissolved  in 
water  constitutes  the  ordinary  cathartic ; but  such  a dose  admi- 
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nistered  to  a horse  has  no  effect  on  the  bowels  whatever.  In 
April  1822,  with  a view  of  testing  the  medicinal  power  of  this 
neutral  salt,  I gave  a horse — having  glanders — belonging  to  Cap- 
tain Saunders,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  twelve  ounces  dissolved  in 
water.  The  drench,  however,  produced  no  effect. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  to  a glandered  carriage-horse, 
prepared  by  dieting,  a pound  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  a pint  and  a 
half  of  water  was  given  : without,  however,  any  effect. 

Sulphate  of  Soda — (Soda  Sulphas). 

Of  this  (which  goes  also  by  the  name  of  Glauber’s  salt)  large 
doses  had  been  given,  without  effect,  to  a horse  condemned  on 
account  of  being  glandered.  Subsequently  to  which  castor  oil  had 
also  been  given,  in  large  doses,  to  the  same  horse  without  any  very 
marked  effect. 

It  was  at  length  suggested,  either  by  Mr.  Coleman  or  my  father 
— the  record  before  me  does  not  state  which — that  the  salt  and 
the  oil  should  be  exhibited  in  combination  to  the  same  horse. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  , a pound  of  Glauber’s  salt 

dissolved  in  a pint  of  water  was  mingled  with  a quart  of  castor 
oil ; and  this  (rather  unchemical)  mixture  was  administered  as  a 
drench.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  its  administration  no  effect 
had  been  produced.  Next  morning  the  same  dose  was  repeated. 
At  the  evening  stable  hour  the  horse’s  bowels  were  found  to  be 
slightly  moved;  a laxative  effect  had  evidently  been  produced. 
This  was  followed  by  symptoms  of  nausea;  the  animal  loathed 
his  food  and  appeared  inwardly  very  unwell.  To  this  succeeded 
violent  diarrhoea,  which,  on  the  third  day  from  the  exhibition  of 
the  drench,  terminated  in  the  animal’s  death. 

For  my  own  part,  I have  no  notion  that  the  sulphate  of  soda' 
added  much,  if  any  thing,  to  the  efficacy  of  this  fatal  cathartic : I 
believe  that  the  large  doses  of  the  oil  given  on  successive  days  did 
the  mischief ; and  I think  this  will  appear  from  an  experiment  I am 
now  about  to  relate  : — 

Castor  Oil — (01.  Ricini). 

Dissatisfied  with  the  accounts  I found  in  the  records  of  the 
effects  of  castor  oil  on  horses,  in  March,  1822,  I made  the  following 
experiment : — To  a horse,  under  treatment  for  lameness,  who  had 
all  the  preceding  day  been  fed  on  bran-mashes,  by  way  of  prepa- 
ration, at  ten  o’clock,  A.M.,  was  exhibited  as  a drench  a bottle-full 
(a  pound  and  a half)  of  castor  oil.  During  the  day  the  horse  was 
twice  taken  out  for  exercise.  At  five  o’clock,  P.M.,  purgation 
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commenced,  and  the  catharsis  continued  during  the  whole  of  the 
following  day.  Indeed,  the  effect  proved  fully  equivalent  to 
what  an  ounce  of  aloes  would  have  produced. 

November  5th,  18*22. — The  same  (glandered)  horse  who  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  experiment  in  testing  the  effects  of  Ep- 
som salts  took  this  morning  the  same  dose  (Ifeiss)  of  castor  oil  as 
had  been  administered  in  the  last  case,  of  which  not  above  half- 
an-ounce  was  wasted.  At  six  o’clock  the  same  evening  his  dung, 
which  had  been  hitherto  falling  in  balls,  was  observed  to  fall  in 
divided  portions,  as  though  preparatory  to  purgation.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  however,  no  purgative  effect  had  followed ; 
neither  had  there  been  observed  any  sign  of  nausea,  dispirited- 
ness, or  disinclination  for  food. — 1th,  as  usual.  No  effect  what- 
ever could  be  detected. 

April  23<7,  1 822. — At  half-past  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  a 
pint  of  castor  oil  was  given  to  a large  bay  horse,  standing  in  the 
infirmary  on  account  of  an  incurable  farcinous  affection  of  the  near 
hind  limb ; he  having  been  prepared  for  the  dose  by  a bran-mash 
over  night  and  the  withdrawal  of  his  hay.  After  taking  his  oil 
he  was,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  thrice  walked  about  for  exercise. 
At  eight  o’clock  P.M.  he  had  shewn  no  signs  of  purging,  but  he 
exhibited  dulness  and  languor  and  impairment  of  appetite,  and 
some  augmentation  of  pulse.  At  seven  o’clock  at  night  these  symp- 
toms had  become  more  manifest,  and  his  pulse  now  was  70.  At  ten 
o’clock  P.M.  we  found  him  standing  “all  of  a heap,”  with  his  hind 
limbs  advanced  underneath  his  body,  and  his  abdomen  sensibly 
contracted  and  tense,  indicative  of  pain,  although  such  was  not, 
further  than  this,  actually  expressed. 

24?/i. — He  has  not  eaten  much  during  the  night,  but  this  morn- 
ing has  drunk  two  pails-ful  of  (chilled)  water.  Does  not  purge,  but 
still  stands  in  the  crouching  position  he  did  last  night,  and  his  belly 
continues  tense  and  drawn  up;  and  when  walked  out,  he  moves  his 
limbs  as  though  cramp  or  rheumatism  had  seized  them  all.  All 
this  makes  us  think  the  animal  must  be  suffering  a good  deal  of 
inward  uneasiness — not  to  say,  pain — although,  as  yet,  he  has 
evinced  nothing  of  the  nature  of  “ gripes.”  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  he  was  found  lying  down,  with  his  body  and  limbs 
stretched  out,  and  occasionally  grunting.  He  has  eaten  very  lit- 
tle to-day,  but  drinks  freely.  Let  him  have  a purgative  enema 
every  two  hours.  At  seven  o’clock  P.M.  still  lying,  and  now  with 
his  legs  drawn  together  towards  his  abdomen.  He  seems  now 
very  uneasy : he  is  making  occasional  efforts  to  rise  and  then 
falls  down  again,  as  though  he  had  not  the  power  of  erecting  his 
body.  At  length,  however,  he  accomplished  it;  and  no  sooner 
was  upon  his  legs  than  he  passed  a copious  liquid  evacuation — - 
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the  first  purgation  he  had  had.  This  evidently  afforded  him  great 
relief ; for  immediately  afterwards  he  took  to  feeding.  At  nine 
o’clock  P.M.,  however,  he  was  again  lying  down,  and,  to  appear- 
ances, had  become  as  uneasy  as  before,  with  a pulse  strongly  beat- 
ing, though  no  more  than  50.  Let  him  lose  ifoviij  of  blood,  and 
have  a blister  put  upon  his  belly.  The  blood-letting  relieved 
him,  and  (about  ten  o’clock  P.M.)  we  left  him  for  the  night. 
Further  detail  is  unnecessary.  In  the  end  the  horse  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  castor  oil ; but  they  were  such  as  to  deter 
me  from  giving  it  remedially.  Indeed,  it  is  this  case  that  induces 
me  to  believe  that  the  fatal  consequences  occasioned  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  sulphate  of  soda  and  castor  oil  together  are  principally 
— entirely,  perhaps — to  be  ascribed  to  the  castor  oil. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  EXTENSIVE  INJURY  TO 

A COW. 

By  Mr.  J.  YOUNGHUSBAND,  Grey  stoke. 

In  July,  1844,  I was  called  rather  hastily  to  a cow,  the  property 
of  my  farmer,  who,  through  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the 
stinging  of  flies,  had  run  forcibly  against  the  catch  of  the  yard 
gate-post,  and  effected  as  extensive  a wound  of  the  right  side 
of  the  skin,  muscles,  and  ribs  as  I ever  saw.  In  length  it  mea- 
sured about  fourteen  inches.  One  of  the  anterior  ribs  was  frac- 
tured, along  with  which  were  ruptured  two  of  the  pleurae  costales, 
so  that  at  each  act  of  inspiration  and  expiration  the  lung  was 
seen  performing  its  office.  Likewise  two  of  the  last  posterior  ribs 
were  completely  shattered,  and  a wound  made  both  through  the 
external  and  internal  oblique  muscles,  so  that  I could  with  ease 
introduce  my  clenched  hand.  The  contents  of  the  abdomen  were 
partly  to  be  seen. 

As  the  cow  appeared  to  be  suffering  most  acutely  from  the  in- 
halation of  atmospheric  air  through  the  wound  in  the  thorax,  and, 
at  each  act  of  inspiration  seemed  to  be  ready  to  fall,  my  first  pro- 
cedure was  to  close  up  the  wound  in  the  thorax,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  introduction  of  air  into  that  cavity.  Not  having  any 
metallic  sutures,  I procured  from  the  house  six  large  stocking- 
needles,  which  I introduced  deeply  through  the  skin  and  muscles, 
and,  by  using  the  twisted  suture,  with  some  difficulty  brought  the  di- 
vided parts  into  contact.  After  this,  I stitched  the  parts  as  closely 
as  possible,  thereby  excluding  every  particle  of  air  from  pcrforat- 
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ing  the  wound,  and,  to  my  gratification,  I soon  found  that  the  beast 
was  considerably  relieved,  and,  in  many  respects,  appeared  better. 
I now  proceeded  to  close  the  posterior  part  of  the  wound ; but  be- 
fore I did  this  I detached  several  small  portions  of  bone  from  each 
end  of  the  fractured  ribs,  as  I could  see  no  possibility  of  their 
uniting  in  such  a jagged  state.  After  this  I brought  the  divided 
muscles  into  contact  by  the  same  means,  and  thus  finished  the  ope- 
ration, which,  when  done,  assumed  a far  less  formidable  appear- 
ance than  could  have  been  looked  for. 

Being  late  in  the  evening,  and  having  another  patient  to  visit  at 
a distance  of  several  miles,  I administered  an  opening  drench,  and 
ordered  her  to  be  kept  upon  spare  diet  until  I saw  her  again. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  I again  saw  her,  when  I found 
circumstances  offering  a favourable  result,  little  tumefaction  having 
taken  place,  and,  in  other  respects,  the  beast  was  feeding  and  ru- 
minating as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  bowels  having  gently 
responded  to  the  medicine,  and  no  untoward  symptoms  shewing 
themselves,  I left  my  patient  with  this  injunction,  that  if  the  beast 
appeared  to  get  worse,  a messenger  was  to  be  sent  for  me. 

On  my  next  visit  I had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that,  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  wound,  union  by  the  first  intention  had  taken 
place,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  quite  sound.  At  the  pos- 
terior part,  and  especially  over  the  fractured  ribs,  appearances 
were  not  so  favourable,  a small  quantity  of  matter  making  its  ap- 
pearance from  the  wound.  On  account  of  this  1 was  rather  stag- 
gered in  my  prognosis,  as  I knew  that,  if  matter  formed  in 
large  quantities,  as  most  likely  it  would  from  the  size  and  situa- 
tion of  the  wound,  it  would  fall  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and, 
acting  as  a foreign  body,  be  a source  of  irritation,  from  which, 
most  likely,  no  pleasing  effects  would  follow.  From  this  trouble 
I was  quickly  relieved ; for  on  cutting  open  the  sutures  and  cleans- 
ing the  wound,  I found,  to  my  great  gratification,  that  a false 
membrane  had  formed,  which  would  act  as  a barrier,  and  com- 
pletely put  a stop  to  any  thing  falling  into  that  cavity. 

At  this  time  the  cow  shewed  symptoms  of  uneasiness.  Her 
respiration  became  quicker,  the  pulse  was  accelerated,  the  ears  and 
horns  were  hot,  and,  the  animal  being  in  a state  of  irritative  fever, 
I now  bled  her  for  the  first  time,  and  gave  another  opening  drench, 
followed  up  by  sedatives,  &c.,  which,  in  a short  time,  completely 
relieved  her. 

From  that  time  the  portion  of  wound  suppurated  profusely,  but 
no  other  untoward  symptoms  shewed  themselves,  except  a few 
slight  attacks  of  feverishness,  which  were  easily  subdued  by  the 
usual  means,  and  the  beast  progressed  rapidly  toward  conva- 
lescence. 
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It  may  be  remarked,  that  I have  made  no  mention  of  fomenta- 
tions, either  hot  or  cold  ; hut  these  I had  no  occasion  for,  excepting 
once,  and  that  was  just  before  the  commencement  of  suppuration, 
and  not  by  my  orders.  It  was  between  my  visits,  and  it  was  then 
only  that  hot  water  was  applied,  from  which  I dated  the  commence- 
ment of  suppuration. 

P.S. — I invariably  make  it  a rule,  when  my  aim  is  to  avoid 
suppuration,  not  to  make  use  of  any  external  application,  as  union 
by  the  first  intention  is  easiest  brought  about;  but  if  symptoms 
warn  me  otherwise,  I proceed  according  to  those  most  urgent. 

The  cow  at  this  time  is  quite  sound  in  appearance,  having  only 
a small  seam  or  cicatrix  along  the  course  of  the  wound  perceptible 
to  the  eye. 


AN  INTERESTING  CASE  OF  WORMS. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  WRIGHT,  Veterinary  Student , Brighton. 

A FINE  large  dog,  about  eighteen  months  old,  of  immense  strength 
and  an  active  disposition,  became  affected  with  a slight  cough, 
which  gradually  grew  worse,  and  at  length  assumed  a very  serious 
character.  It  was  not  until  this  stage  of  the  disease  that  my  atten- 
tion became  directed  to  him. 

The  symptoms  were — cough  of  the  most  singular  description, 
accompanied  by  frequent  vomiting  and  an  incessant  rubbing  of  the 
nose ; added  to  these,  more  particularly  when  the  animal  was  irri- 
tated or  made  to  exert  himself,  there  was  a peculiar  laboured  respi- 
ration, threatening  suffocation,  and  an  accelerated  and  bounding  ac- 
tion of  the  heart. 

Emaciation  advanced  with  great  rapidity — the  appetite  became 
entirely  lost — and  not  the  slightest  relief  could  be  obtained  by  the 
administration  of  any  kind  of  medicine.  Venesection  was  had  re- 
course to,  but  the  excessive  prostration  of  strength  and  debility 
which  followed,  together  with  the  relief  obtained  by  it  being  merely 
transient,  rendered  a repetition  of  it  objectionable.  He  died  on  the 
24th  of  October  last,  about  ten  weeks  from  the  first  appearance  of 
the  cough. 

Post-mortem  examination.  — The  abdominal  viscera  were  all 
beautifully  healthy.  The  stomach  contained  a small  quantity  of 
gruel,  which  had  been  administered  to  him  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  the  intestines  were,  with  the  exception  of  a small  quantity  of 
lluid  f&'ces,  entirely  void  of  contents.  The  thoracic  cavity  being 
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laid  open  and  the  lungs  exposed,  I was  struck  with  their  collapsed 
and  blackened  appearance.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  was  very 
much  dilated,  and  filled  with  coagulated  blood.  The  parenchyma- 
tous structure  of  the  lungs  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  disor- 
ganized, their  colour  being  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  venous 
blood  they  contained. 

On  examining  into  the  state  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  I found 
perfectly  healthy,  I happened  to  lay  open,  for  some  length,  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  was  surprised  to  find, 
closely  impacted  in  it,  a quantity  of  worms,  which  were  covered 
with  coagulum.  On  farther  examination,  the  whole  of  this  blood- 
vessel and  its  ramifications  were  found  to  present  the  same  appear- 
ances, only  that,  at.  its  origin,  those  parasites  were  much  larger 
and  more  numerous.  The  semilunar  valves  effectually  prevented 
their  escape  into  the  ventricle. 

The  longest  were  from  ten  to  eleven  inches  in  length,  and  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; the  smallest  were  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  and  about  the  diameter  of  a 
common" sewing  needle,  presenting  a smooth,  glossy  exterior,  and 
tapering  to  a fine  point  at  both  extremities. 

If  the  above  case  should  be  thought  by  you  sufficiently  interest- 
ing to  be  deserving  of  a nook  in  the  pages  of  The  Veterinarian, 
it  is  at  your  service. 


ON  SCROFULA  IN  OXEN  AND  PIGS. 

By  M.  Toggia. 

[Translated  from  the  Italian  of  M.  Toggia,  sen.] 

UNDER  the  article  Scrofula  in  the  Dictionnaire  cle  Medecine  et 
de  Chirurgie  Vctcrinaires,we.  find  the  following:  “We  think  we 
have  somewhere  read  that  a certain  swelling  on  the  neck  of  pigs 
may  be  ascribed  to  scrofula;  but  we  cannot  recall  where.” 

A recent  circumstance  having  made  me  curious  to  see  if  this 
work  did  not  speak  of  such  affections,  I was  the  more  struck  by 
this  passage,  and  began  to  think  whether  I might  not  possibly  be 
able  to  supply  that  which  was  wanting  in  M.  Hurtrel  d’Arboval’s 
work.  Acting  on  this  supposition,  I found  at  the  232d  page  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  a Treatise,  by  Toggia,  sen., 
on  the  diseases  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals — “ Oxen  and  pigs,” 
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says  he,  “ are  particularly  subject  to  swellings  and  obstructions  of 
the  glands  of  the  neck,  which  produce  occasional  deformity. 

These  tumours  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  which  are  not  cha- 
racterised by  any  acute  inflammation,  are  called  scrofulous.  The 
Latins  call  them  strumce. 

“ Scrofula  has  many  names  in  common  use.  It  consists  of  indo- 
lent tumours,  which  increase  slowly  and  form  in  succession  a 
species  of  chaplets  or  beads  around  the  neck,  behind  the  ears, 
under  the  lower  jaw,  or  very  frequently  in  an  irregular  series 
of  lumps.  They  are  not  equally  hard.  Some  of  them  have  the 
density  of  scirrhous  tumours,  while  others  are  much  softer;  and 
both  of  them  occasionally  appear  on  the  same  gland.  In  propor- 
tion as  these  tumours  increase,  they  become  more  and  more  ad- 
herent to  the  neighbouring  parts  and  occasionally  so  hard,  that 
they  acquire  the  density  of  marble.  I have  seen  a large  chaplet 
of  scrofulous  tumours  under  the  jaw  of  a pig,  and  which  adhered  so 
firmly  to  the  bone  and  were  so  hard,  that  they  resembled  a bony 
concretion.  This  pig,  in  spite  of  these  numerous  and  large  tu- 
mours, fattened  very  well. 

These  scrofulous  swellings  never  come  to  suppuration,  and  very 
rarely  disperse  by  reason  of  the  great  density  of  the  matter  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  of  the  inertness  of  the  organ  affected. 
On  the  contrary,  they  more  frequently  have  a scirrhous  termina- 
tion, and,  at  length,  they  may  acquire  a malignant  and  putrid  qua- 
lity under  the  influence  of  temperature  and  the  habits  of  the  animal, 
and  cause  such  debility  of  the  diseased  organ,  that  it  ulcerates  and 
degenerates  into  cancer,  a disease  which  is  nevertheless  very  un- 
common in  these  animals.  Scrofula  may  sometimes  be  hereditary 
in  animals  as  well  as  in  man,  but  is  usually  produced  by  some  of 
the  following  causes  : — damp  or  heavy  air ; marshy  pastures ; the 
use  of  coarse  food  ; excess  of  rest ; remaining  too  long  in  filthy  or 
damp  habitations.  These  are  causes  by  which  the  organic  action 
is  much  weakened  and  the  lymph  altered,  and  whence  result  the 
lymphatic  obstructions  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  the  jaws,  and 
sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  in  the  other  conglobate  glands. 

Many  skilful  surgeons  maintain  that  scrofula  in  children  is  a con- 
tagious affection,  and  may  be  communicated  from  diseased  to 
healthy  subjects  by  cohabitation  and  mutual  contact.  In  bullocks 
and  particularly  in  pigs,  in  whom  this  disease  is  common,  I never 
observed  it  to  be  thus  communicated.  Experience  proves  that 
a scrofulous  animal  may  inhabit  the  same  stall  with  many  other 
animals  of  the  same  age  without  that  disease  appearing  in  any  of 
them.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  this  disease  in  beasts  is  of  a 
much  milder  character  than  in  children,  perhaps  because  their  life 
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is  shorter,  and  the  lymphatic  humours  cannot  in  little  time  dege- 
nerate into  that  foreign  character  from  which  the  contagious  virus 
originates. 

Animals  seldom  become  scrofulous  while  they  are  sucking.  The 
disease  usually  attacks  them  when  they  are  fed  on  solid  food.  It 
is  probably  on  this  account  that  the  defects  of  digestion  are  recog- 
nised as  causes,  or  the  bad  quality  of  the  food  itself,  or,  still  more, 
that  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  the  bad  state  of  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion. Indeed,  not  only  do  the  animals  that  are  badly  fed  become 
easily  affected,  but  also  those  that  are  voracious,  and  in  whom  the 
bad  quality  of  the  chyle  can  give  to  the  nutrition  only  vitiated 
affections,  whence  this  disease  usually  proceeds. 

The  animals  that  are  attacked  are  not  in  the  least  inconvenienced 
by  the  existence  of  the  scrofula.  They  eat,  drink,  and  get  fat,  the 
same  as  ever.  It  is  useless,  then,  to  attempt  a cure,  at  least,  un- 
less the  veterinarian  is  forced  to  do  so  by  some  particular  circum- 
stances. 

If  the  owner  of  an  animal  affected  with  scrofula  wishes  that  it 
should  be  medically  treated,  either  because  scrofula  appears  likely 
to  degenerate  into  cancer,  or  because  their  increase  in  size  is  so 
great  as  to  impede  respiration,  the  only  mode  of  procedure  is  to 
extirpate  them,  and  if  any  portion  of  the  gland  remains  affected 
to  destroy  it  with  the  actual  cautery.  This  practice  is  also  re- 
sorted to  when  the  extirpation  might  be  dangerous.  The  appli- 
cation of  potential  cauteries,  and  particularly  of  arsenical  compo- 
sitions, is  not  advisable  in  these  cases. 

During  the  whole  course  of  treatment,  it  would  be  proper  to 
administer  to  the  animal  such  decoctions  as  we  shall  presently 
mention,  either  to  make  him  bathe  in  running  water,  if  the  season 
permits;  and  to'exercise  him  moderately,  and  to  keep  a mild  tem- 
perature in  his  habitation,  which  should  always  be  very  clean.  But 
if  the  scrofulous  humours  are  such  only  as  produce  deformity,  the 
most  efficacious  remedies  would  consist  in  the  application  of  poul- 
tices composed  of  briony  root,  birthwort,  scrophularia,  tobacco 
leaves,  peppermint,  horehound,  and  other  similar  plants,  which 
should  be  digested  in  two  parts  of  water  and  one  of  ale.  Among 
other  remedies  the  plaisters  of  hemlock  and  soap  are  much  cele- 
brated, either  used  separately  or  mixed  together,  the  precaution 
being  always  taken  to  cut  the  hair  off  the  whole  extent  of  the  tumour 
before  applying  it.  The  oil  of  camphor,  and  a liniment  composed 
of  the  contents  of  two  fresh  gall-bladders  from  cattle,  six  spoonfuls 
of  oil  of  nuts,  and  as  much  sea-salt,  mixed  together,  and  then  left 
to  dissolve  in  the  sun  or  in  some  warm  place  for  two  days,  are 
often  found  to  produce  a good  effect. 
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By  these  external  applications  the  scrofulous  tumours  usually 
diminish  to  a certain  point,  but  they  are  never  entirely  got  rid  of. 
It  has  been  observed,  on  the  contrary,  that,  a short  time  afterwards, 
they  return  to  their  former  state  of  tumefaction.  Before,  however, 
it  comes  to  this,  the  owner  may  sell  the  animal  to  the  butcher. 

There  are  some  persons  who  will  have  every  means  practised 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  art  to  adopt,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  these 
scrofulous  enlargements.  In  these  cases  the  grand  thing  to  be 
attended  to  is  to  feed  the  patient  on  vegetables,  such  as  carrots, 
beet-root,  chicory,  or  any  other  convenient  food,  and  to  make  the 
animal  drink  of  ferruginous  mineral  waters,  or  waters  charged 
with  absorbent  earth  when  they  happen  to  be  near  a spring  of  this 
nature,  and,  in  default  of  them,  chalybeated  water. 

Our  neighbours  also  deem  it  advantageous  to  make  some  tonic 
bitters,  and  particularly  gentian  root,  with  quinquina  and  iron,  in 
order  to  augment  and  support  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  with,  and  mistake  for  scro- 
fula, that  hard  and  indolent  swelling  of  the  thyroid  glands  vulgarly 
called  the  goitre,  a disorder  which  is  occasionally  seen  in  oxen 
and  horses,  and  very  commonly  met  with  in  pigs  and  dogs. 

In  the  treatment  of  scrofula  empirics  make  use  of  ointments  of 
marsh-mallows,  laurel,  the  oil  of  earth-worms,  or  the  potential 
caustics,  but  principally  arsenic,  under  the  form  of  a trocar,  which 
they  introduce  into  the  centre  of  the  tumour  after  having  opened 
it  with  a hot  iron.  The  tumour  is  seldom  destroyed  by  these 
means,  but  usually  assumes  the  aspect  of  a very  bad  and,  fre- 
quently, cancerous  ulcer,  which  compels  the  owner  to  sell  the 
animal  to  the  butcher. 

I have  thought  that,  in  spite  of  some  obsolete  notions,  many  of  the 
theories  that  are  contained  in  this  article  on  the  treatment  of  scro- 
fula are  worthy  of  being  more  extensively  known,  as  the  author 
speaks  of  this  affection  from  his  own  experience.  It  was  that  which 
determined  me  to  record  the  preceding  translation. 

Such  is  the  language,  and  such  the  practice,  of  many  of  ou£ 
continental  neighbours. 

Y. 
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To  the  Editor  of  “ The  Veterinarian  .” 

Sir, — If  you  deem  the  following  anecdote  worthy  a place  among 
your  “Miscellanea,”  it  is  quite  at  your  service. 

Eques. 

Falling  into  company  some  time  ago  with  Mr.  T.,  of  metro- 
politan celebrity  as  a dealer  in  horses,  and  some  other  horse-people 
of  note,  among  other  stories  related  on  the  occasion  concerning 
horses,  I heard  the  following : — 

My  wife  and  myself  (said  Mr.  T.)  were  taking  a sort  of  tour  de 
plaisir  together  in  a gig,  when,  one  day  at  an  inn  at  which  we 
had  accidentally  put  up  to  dine,  we  fell  in  with  a gentleman  who 
recognized  me,  though  I had  lost  all  knowledge  of  him,  and  who 

turned  out  to  be  a Mr. , of  Oxford  Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 

This  recognition  of  me  commenced  in  the  inn,  after  I had  been 
looking  at  his  horse,  standing  in  the  same  stable  with  my  own, 
and  whom  I had  discovered,  on  looking  round  him,  to  be,  unfor- 
tunately, blind  of  both  eyes.  “Well,  Mr.  T.”  said  he,  after  some 
conversation,  “ have  you  seen  the  horse  I have  driven  here  1” — 
following  his  question  up,  without  giving  me  time  to  answer  it, 
with  the  most  extravagant  encomiums  of  his  faithful  servant, 
such  as  a man  having  a very  favourite  horse  is  too  apt  to  be- 
stow upon  him.  Waiting  for  the  finish  of  his  hyperbolic  account 
of  his  wonderful  Rozinante,  Mr.  T.  admitted  he  was  certainly  a 
good-shaped  horse,  and  shewed  a good  deal  of  breeding ; adding, 
how  truly  unfortunate  it  was  that  so  fine  an  animal  should  have 
gone  “ blind.”  “ Blind ! ” exclaimed  with  affright  the  gentleman 
of  Oxford  Terrace;  “why,  sir,  I have  had  the  horse  for  years,  and 
no  better  or  perfecter  creature  ever  existed.”  “Well,  sir,”  re- 
torted Mr.  T.,  “ for  all  that,  your  horse,  in  my  opinion,  has  lost  his 
eyesight;  and,  in  order  to  prove  that  I am  correct  in  my  judgment, 
if  you  will  step  into  the  yard  with  me,  I will  take  upon  my- 
self to  demonstrate  his  blindness  to  you.”  Whereupon  both  went 
into  the  yard,  and,  with  some  faggots  that  chanced  to  be  lying 
there,  Mr.  T.  constructed  a sort  of  hedge  for  leaping.  He  then 
led  his  own  horse — an  old  hunter — out  of  the  stable,  and  several 
times  leaped  him  over  the  same.  Now  came  the  gentleman’s 
horse’s  turn  ; but  he,  instead  of  leaping  it,  ran  against  the  faggot- 
pile,  and  knocked  it  all  down.  “ Oh !”  cries  out  the  gentleman, 
“ that  is  no  test  at  all : your  horse  is  a practised  leaper ; mine  is 
not.”  “ Well !”  coolly,  replied  Mr.  T.,  “ if  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
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this,  ’tis  easy  to  try  another.”  Then  turning  to  the  ostler,  Mr.  T. 
said  in  the  same  breath — “ Here,  ostler ! take  my  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  run  him  against  that  wall,”  pointing  to  the  gable  side 
of  the  inn.  The  man  did  as  he  was  ordered ; but  the  animal  took 
good  care  to  avoid  collision.  “ Now !”  said  Mr.  T.,  addressing 
himself  again  to  the  gentleman,  “ will  you  command  the  ostler  to 
serve  your  horse  in  like  manner.  “ Certainly  !”  quickly  rejoined 
the  latter.  The  command  was  given  and  obeyed,  and  the  conse- 
quences were  frightful.  The  stunned  animal  lay  prostrate,  and  it 
took  several  minutes  to  revive  him;  Mr.  T.  regretting  that  he  had 
suffered  matters  to  go  so  far,  and  the  gentleman,  in  lugubrious 
accents,  declaring  that  Mr.  T.  had  for  ever  destroyed  his  confidence 
in  his  favourite  horse. 


The  Courage  of  Sheep. 

From  the  Rev.  JAMES  HALLS  Travels  in  Scotland. 

He  was  one  day  climbing  Belrinnis,  a high  mountain  bordering 
on  the  valley  of  the  Spey.  On  reaching  the  top  “ I found  my- 
self,” says  he,  “ enveloped  in  a cloud,  whence  I could  not  see  any 
object  distinctly  only  at  a few  yards  distant.  Perceiving  a fine 
breeze  as  I was  ascending,  I hoped  the  cloud  would  disperse ; and, 
therefore,  though  I felt  it  extremely  cold  and  was  very  hungry,  I 
resolved  to  remain  there  some  time.  While  I was  stepping  about 
to  keep  myself  warm  I perceived  something  of  an  uncommon  ap- 
pearance through  the  mist  at  the  distance.  I approached  it — not,  in- 
deed, without  fear,  and  at  length  found  it  to  be  a phalanx  of  wed- 
ders  or  sheep  three  years  old  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  ready  to  defend 
themselves  from  every  attack.  They  were  arranged  in  a line  form- 
ing a blunt  ivedge,  with  an  extremely  large  one  in  the  middle,  hav- 
ing a large  black  forehead  and  a pair  of  tremendous  horns.  There 
were  about  a hundred  in  front  and  fifty  on  each  side  of  him.  A 
number  of  weaker  ones  were  in  the  rear,  not  one  of  them  eating, 
but  looking  sternly  at  me.  I was  not  afraid,  knowing  them  only 
to  be  sheep ; nor  yet  perfectly  easy,  as,  if  any  fox  had  appeared, 
in  chasing  him  they  might  have  killed  me. 

“ These  wedders  are  sent  up  on  to  the  hill  at  the  end  of  April  or 
the  beginning  of  May.  The  owners  never  look  after  them  till  the 
end  of  October.  They  never  sleep  all  at  a time,  but  there  is  al- 
ways one  at  a distance  on  the  look-out.  They  never  rest  in  a hol- 
low even  on  the  most  stormy  night,  but  upon  rising  ground,  where 
they  can  look  around  them ; and  when  they  are  attacked  by  foxes 
or  dogs,  their  assailants  never  fail  to  be  killed.  When  furiously  at- 
tacked they  form  themselves  into  a circle,  their  heads  all  outwards, 
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the  weaker  ones  in  the  centre  ; and  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  a 
fox  takes  a spring  and  leaps  in  among  them,  they  instantly  turn, 
and,  boxing  him  with  their  heads,  stamping  him  with  their  feet, 
and  tossing  him  with  their  horns,  never  fail  to  kill  him. 

“ When  these  sheep  on  the  top  of  the  hill  saw  me  retire  they 
grew  more  careless  and  did  not  keep  their  ranks  so  straight ; but 
whenever  I turned  and  approached  them,  they  looked  steadily  at 
me,  formed  closer  together,  and  formed  their  ranks  more  regularly ; 
and  I verily  believe,  had  I attempted  to  attack  them,  they  would 
have  resisted.  I had  once  a mind  to  try ; but  I confess  I was  afraid, 
as  I observed  them  seemingly  bending  their  knees  to  make  a spring 
at  me.” 


Utility  of  the  Sheep. 

Next  unto  the  greater  sort  of  cattell  the  chiefest  place  is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  sheepe  ; yea,  if  you  consider  the  great  commodity 
and  profit,  they  are  to  be  preferred  before  them ; for  as  oxen  serve 
for  the  tilling  of  ground  and  necessary  use  of  man,  so  is  to  this 
poore  beast  ascribed  the  savegard  of  the  body,  for  the  sheepe  doth 
both  with  his  fleece  apparell  us,  and  with  his  milke  and  wholesome 
flesh  nourish  us,  as  the  poet  witnesseth. 

Poore  beast,  that  for  defence  of  man  at  first  created  wast, 

And  in  thy  swelling  udder  bear’st  the  juyce  of  daintie  tast ; 

That  with  thy  fleece  keepst  off  the  coid  that  should  our  limbs  assaile, 

And  rather  with  thy  life  than  with  thy  death  doest  vs  auaile. 

Barnaby  Googe , 1614,  p.  130. 


THE  DYING  HORSE. 

Heaven  ! what  enormous  strength  does  Death  possess  ! 
How  muscular  the  giant’s  arm  must  be ! 

To  grasp  that  strong-bon’d  horse,  and,  spite  of  all 
His  furious  efforts,  fix  him  to  the  earth ! 

Yet,  hold,  he  rises! — no — the  struggle’s  vain, 

His  strength  avails  him  not.  Beneath  the  gripe 
Of  the  remorseless  monster,  stretch’d  at  length, 

He  lies  with  neck  extended,  and  head  hard  pressed 
Upon  the  turf  where  late  he  fed. 

His  with’ring  fibres  speak  his  inward  pain ; 

His  smoking  nostrils  speak  his  inward  fire. 

Oh  ! how  he  glares ! — and,  hark ! methinks  I hear 
His  bubbling  blood,  which  seems  to  burst  the  veins. 
Amazement ! horror ! what  a desp’rate  plunge  ! 

See  where  his  iron’d  hoof  has  dash’d  a sod 
With  the  velocity  of  lightning.  Ah  ! 

He  rises — triumphs ; yes,  the  victory’s  his. 

No — the  wrestler,  Death,  again  has  thrown  him  ; 

And,  oh ! with  what  a murd’ring,  dreadful  fall ! 

Soft — he  is  quiet.  Yet,  whence  came  that  groan? 
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Was ’t  from  his  chest,  or  from  the  throat  of  death 
Exulting  in  his  conquest  ? I know  not ; 

But  if  ’twas  his,  it  surely  was  his  last, 

For,  see,  he  scarcely  stirs  : soft ! does  he  breathe  ? 

Ah,  no ; he  breathes  no  more.  ’Tis  very  strange  ! 

How  still  he’s  now — how  fiery  hot — how  cold — 

How  terrible — how  lifeless ! all  within 
A few  brief  moments ! My  reason  staggers ! 

Philosophy,  thou  poor  enlighten’d  dotard, 

Who  canst  assign  for  every  thing  a cause, 

Here  take  thy  stand  beside  me,  and  explain 
This  hidden  mystery.  Bring  with  thee 
The  headstrong  atheist,  who  laughs  at  Heaven, 

And  impiously  ascribes  events  to  chance, 

To  help  to  solve  this  wonderful  enigma  ! 

First  tell  me,  ye  proud  and  haughty  reas’ners, 

Where  the  vast  strength  this  creature  late  possess’d 
Has  fled  to  ? How  the  bright  sparkling  fire 
Which  flash’d  but  now  from  these  dim  rayless  eyes 
Has  been  extinguish’d  ! — Oh  ! he's  dead , you  say  : 

I know  it  well ; but  how,  and  by  what  means  ? 

Was  it  the  arm  of  chance  which  struck  him  down, 

In  height  of  vigour  and  in  pride  of  strength, 

To  stiffen  in  the  blast  ? Come,  come,  tell  me  ! 

Nay  ; shake  not  thus  the  heads  that  are  enrich’d 
With  seventy  years  of  wisdom,  glean’d  from  books, 
From  nights  of  study,  and  the  magazines 
Of  knowledge  which  your  predecessors  left. 

What ! not  a word ! — I ask  you,  once  again, 

How  comes  it  that  the  wond’rous  essence, 

Which  gave  such  vigour  to  these  strong-nerved  limbs, 
Has  leapt  from  its  inclosure,  and  compell’d 
This  noble  workmanship  of  nature  thus 
To  sink  into  a cold  inactive  clod. 

Nay,  sneak  not  off  thus  cowardly — poor  fools ! 

Ye  are  as  destitute  of  information 
As  is  the  lifeless  subject  of  my  thoughts! 

The  subject  of  my  thoughts  ? — yes,  there  he  lies, 

As  free  from  life  as  if  he  ne’er  had  liv’d. 

Where  are  his  friends,  and  where  his  old  acquaintance, 
Who  borrow’d  from  his  strength,  when  in  the  yoke, 
WTith  weary  pace,  the  stepp  ascent  they  climb’d  ? 

Where  are  the  gay  companions  of  his  prime, 

Who  with  him  ambled  o’er  the  flow’ry  turf, 

And,  proudly  snorting,  pass’d  the  way-worn  hack 
WTith  haughty  brow,  and  on  his  ragged  coat 
Look’d  with  contemptuous  scorn ! Oh  ! yonder  see, 
Carelessly  basking  in  the  mid-day  sun 
They  lie,  and  heed  him  not,  little  thinking, 

While  there  they  triumph  in  the  blaze  of  noon, 

How  soon  the  dread  annihilating  hour 
Will  come,  and  Death  seal  up  their  eyes, 

Like  his,  for  ever ! Now,  moraliser, 

Retire ! yet  first  proclaim  this  sacred  truth, — 

Chance  rules  not  over  Death ; but  when  a fly 
Falls  to  the  earth,  ’tis  Heav’n  that  gives  the  blow 
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THE  PRESENT  EPIDEMIC  AMONG  HORSES. 

By  William  PerCIVALL,  M.R.C.S. , Veterinary  Surgeon 
First  Life  Guards. 

THE  sudden  and  trying  changes  of  weather  we  have  experienced 
within  the  last  two  months — at  one  time  it  being  mild  and  humid 
and  foggy,  at  another  raw  cold  and  humid  and  foggy,  and  at 
another  intensely  cold  and  frosty — these  extraordinary  vicissitudes, 
I say,  have  been  productive  of  sad  disease  among  the  horses  of 
our  great  metropolis : whether  among  those  in  the  country  like- 
wise we  have  yet  to  learn. 

The  disease — distemper,  epidemic , influenza,  or  whatever  other 
name  it  may  go  by — is  neither  more  nor  less  than  our  old  arch- 
enemy, pleuro-pneumonia,  in  a sub-acute  and  rather  an  insidious 
form.  The  horse,  at  the  very  beginning,  shews  the  slightest  in- 
disposition by  refusing  part  or,  may  be,  the  whole  of  his  feed  of 
corn,  or  by  not  being  so  brisk  and  ready  at  his  work  as  usual,  and 
by  coughing  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  his  work  or  in  the 
stable.  His  indisposition  may  or  may  not  be  noticed  until,  a day 
or  two  afterwards,  signs  of  soreness  of  his  throat  come  to  be  ob- 
served : he  cannot  swallow  his  mouthful  of  hay  as  usual,  and  the 
slightest  compression  of  his  throttle  makes  him  flinch  or  sets  him 
coughing ; when  left  to  himself  he  hangs  his  head  in  his  stall,  is 
evidently  dull  in  spirits,  and,  if  examined  further,  will  be  found 
to  shew  reddening  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  with  some 
slight  serous  or  ichorous  discharge  from  his  nose.  The  distemper 
is  now  set  in,  and  will  turn,  probably,  either  into  severe  sore 
throat — cynanche  laryngea  vel  pharyngea — or  into  an  attack  of 
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pleurisy  or  pleuro-pneumonia.  I say,  “ probably,”  because  in 
some  cases  it  has  taken  a catarrhal  turn,  with  or  without  swell- 
ing of  the  legs. 

Soreness  of  Throat  appears  both  as  an  early  and  a cha- 
racteristic symptom  of  the  present  distemper,  and,  now  and  then, 
constitutes  all  along  the  main  or  sole  grievance,  the  disease  not 
appearing  to  extend  further  than  the  larynx  and  fauces.  When 
such  is  the  case,  however,  the  sore  throat  is  of  no  ordinary  de- 
scription, but  mostly  proves  to  be  intense,  to  that  degree,  indeed, 
that  the  animal,  though  left  with  appetite  to  take  and  ability  to 
chew  his  food,  is  unable  to  swallow  it,  and  with  difficulty  is  made 
to  gulp  down  any  medicine ; but,  with  stiffened  neck,  and  head, 
in  consequence,  most  characteristically  protruded,  stands  always 
in  the  same  place  (in  his  box),  unless  made  to  move  or  turn  about, 
and  then  does  so  in  the  most  reluctant  and  awkward  manner  pos- 
sible. And  now,  there  is  evident  inflammation  in  the  membrane 
lining  the  nasal  chambers,  as  far  as  we  can  inspect  it,  accom- 
panied by  some  sparing  dingy  or  yellowish  issue  from  the  nos- 
trils, with,  perhaps,  some  dyspnoea,  arising  from  impediment  in 
the  throat,  increase  of  pulse,  &c. 

This  is  a case  that  requires  a good  deal  of  medical  care  and 
watching ; but  it  is  not  a case  attended  with  danger,  nor  one  that 
is  likely  to  turn  into  a pleurisy  or  pneumony;  but  one  that  will, 
guarded  by  proper  treatment,  run  its  course  favourably,  and  within 
the  prescribed  period — for,  do  what  you  will,  it  will  run  its  course — 
terminate  in  the  return  of  health,  with  the  drawback  of  loss  of 
condition  and  debility,  as  well  as,  in  the  end,  it  is  not  unlikely, 
with  the  discovery  of  roaring  having  been  produced. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  (instead  of  settling  in  the  throat) 
having  attacked  the  tissues  within  the  thorax,  are  as  follow : the 
horse  stands  (in  his  box)  dull  and  listless,  in  one  particular  place — 
which  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  he  will  maintain  for  the  rest  of 
his  illness — not  with  his  head  protruded,  as  in  the  case  of  sore 
throat,  but  with  it  pendent  and  despondent,  and  commonly  with 
his  nostrils  directed  towards  either  the  door  or  the  window  of  his 
apartment,  or  any  vent-hole  in  lieu  thereof  there  may  happen  to 
be  in  it.  Although  it  is  a circumstance  that  may  elude  the  ob- 
servation of  others,  the  eye  of  the  professional  man  will  detect  that 
his  respiration  is  disturbed ; by  him  the  flanks  will  be  discovered 
to  have  an  unnatural  motion,  to  slowly  and  softly  heave,  and  with 
more  or  less  labour : even  should  he,  however,  entertain  any 
doubt  respecting  their  movement,  that  doubt  is  at  once  resolved  by 
the  evident  working  of  the  patient’s  nostrils ; all  which  tends  to 
prove — as  I said  before — that  the  attack  in  the  thorax  is  not  of 
the  acute  but  rather  of  the  sub-acute  character.  In  some  cases. 
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however,  the  dyspnoea  is  so  much  more  marked  than  in  others,  that 
those  in  attendance  can  observe  the  motion  of  the  flanks : in  no 
case,  however,  have  I seen  the  breathing  what  might  be  denomi- 
nated violent  or  accelerated,  or  even  oppressed.  Neither  have  I 
found  the  pulse  either  very  quick  or  remarkable  for  the  manifest- 
ation of  strength  of  beat : it  is  certainly  frequent,  60  perhaps ; 
but  in  respect  to  strength , should  we  suffer  our  judgment  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  that  alone,  we  should,  probably,  rather  withhold  than 
resort  to  blood-letting.  The  Schneiderian  membrane  exhibits 
nothing  remarkable  in  aspect  by  way  of  reddening,  but  has,  as 
well  as  the  conjunctive  membrane,  rather  a yellowish- red  cast ; 
and  there  issues  from  the  floors  of  the  nostrils  a deep — sort  of 
golden — yellow  discharge,  sparing  in  quantity,  and  looking  more 
like  lymph  or  albuminous  matter  than  any  thing  else  : the  continu- 
ance of  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  unfavourable,  and  so  is  its  sub- 
sidence ; the  favourable  indications  in  regard  to  it  being  its  aug- 
mentation and  gradual  conversion  into  muco-purulent  matter,  or 
something  approaching  thereto.  In  cases  that  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  pleurisy  than  of  pneumonia  there  will  be  notably  audible 
the  sigh  of  painfully-fetched  breath,  so  well  described  to  us,  years 
ago,  by  that  lamented  brother  of  our  profession,  the  late  John 
Field,  under  the  appellation  of  the  pleuritic  “ grunt*.”  Where, 
however,  the  parenchymatous  tissue  of  the  lungs  becomes  the 
principal  nidus  of  the  inflammatory  action,  this  sigh  or  grunt  is 
not  present ; neither  is  it  any  longer  to  be  heard  after  the  decline 
of  the  more  acute  inflammatory  symptoms.  The  pleuritic  tendency 
of  the  disease  also  is  denoted  by  the  animal’s  flinching  from  pres- 
sure or  pinches  upon  the  sides,  as  well  as  by  convulsive  twitchings 
of  the  panniculus,  should  any  be  found  present. 

Though  the  horse,  as  might  of  course  be  expected,  is  cast  down 
and  saddened  in  countenance,  yet  there  does  not  exist  that  extreme 
dejection  and  apathy  which  has  been  a remarkable  and  prominent 
symptom  of  some  distempers  of  former  years : on  the  contrary, 
although  manifestly  very  ill,  still  will  the  patient  at  times  look 
up  and  turn  towards  you,  and  even  take  hay  out  of  your  hand, 
though  he  will  not  always  eat  it;  and  yet,  steal  an  unobserved 
glance  at  him  while  shut  up  in  his  box,  and  you  will  see  him 
standing  dismally  and  mopishly,  always  in  the  same  place,  with 
his  head  turned  towards  the  door  or  window. 

In  respect  to  other — minor — symptoms,  the  bowels  are  con- 
fined ; the  discharge  of  urine  scanty ; the  mouth  warm,  not  abso- 
lutely hot;  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  dry  and  furry;  the 
legs  (underneath  the  flannel  bandages  commonly  early  placed  upon 

* See  Mr.  Field’s  excellent  paper  on  the  subject,  in  the  second  volume  of 
The  Veterinarian. 
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them)  warm,  though,  now  and  then,  one  or  two  of  them  will  mani- 
fest coldness ; the  coat  (underneath  the  cloth)  hardly  perceptibly 
altered. 

The  Treatment  of  this  “ Distemper”  is  the  treatment  of 
pleuro-pneumonia,  or  of  pleurisy  of  the  sub-acute  description. 
Our  grand  remedial  agent  must  be  the  phleam,  the  only  question 
concerning  it  being,  at  what  times  or  stages  of  the  disease  it  should 
be  made  use  of,  and  to  what  extent.  For  my  own  part,  I entertain 
a good  deal  of  distrust  in  the  maxim, 

Yenienti  occurrite  morbo. 

I do  not  mean  to  assert  that  we  may  not  succeed  in  somewhat 
mitigating  the  violence  of  the  coming  disease ; but  that  we  can,  by 
abstracting  blood,  stop  it,  or  even  “ cut  it  short,”  as  people  fondly 
imagine,  I very  much  question.  I know  T have,  myself,  bled 
horses  early  enough — within  a very  few  hours  of  their  first  refusal 
of  their  corn — and  yet  the  disease  has  appeared  to  set  in  at  its 
usual  period,  and  I have  thought  with  its  wonted  severity.  I, 
therefore,  now  abstain  from  blood-letting  until  the  disease  has 
manifested  itself;  but  then  I never  rest  from  repeating  my  attacks 
upon  it,  with  my  lancet,  until  the  period  has  arrived  when  the  in- 
flammatory action  has  reached  its  acme  of  violence,  and  conse- 
quently must  henceforth  be,  or  rather  actually  is,  on  the  decline. 
And  I fancy  I accomplish  my  end  better  by  a repetition  of  abstrac- 
tions of  blood — not  over  large — than  by  one  or  two  exhausting 
evacuations.  Indeed,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  early  in  the 
disease  the  patient  will  not  bear  a large  or  even  a full  abstraction 
of  blood,  especially  when  he  happens  to  be  young,  or  fat,  or  both ; 
but  bleed  him  once  or  twice  to  a small  amount,  and  he  will  be 
found  afterwards  to  bear  losses  surprisingly  well,  considering  the 
“ weakness”  he  displayed  at  the  beginning,  by  which  the  young 
and  inexperienced  veterinarian  must  take  especial  care  not  to  be — 
fatally,  perhaps,  to  his  patient — deceived  in  his  estimate  of  his 
patient’s  strength.  He  must  not  listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
groom  or  owner  of  the  horse,  kindly  intended,  no  doubt — “Oh, 
Sir ! he  is  so  weak  already,  I am  sure  he  rather  needs  blood  pour- 
ing into  his  veins  than  taking  out  of  them” — but  steadily  pursue 
his  object  of  abstraction ; and  in  cases  where  he  cannot  succeed  to 
his  mind  at  the  commencement,  wait  awhile,  and  his  patient  will 
acquire  strength  enough  to  bear  the  requisite  evacuation,  twice, 
three,  four,  or  even,  if  necessary,  five  times,  repeated  at  intervals, 
if  requisite,  of  twelve  hours,  though  it  will  more  commonly  happen 
that  twenty-four  will  pass  before  the  repetition  is  required : in 
some  cases  it  may  be  forty-eight.  The  chief  indication  for  blood- 
letting being  not  the  pulse,  but  the  state  of  the  respiration : the 
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pulse,  however,  being,  while  the  blood  is  flowing,  still  our  safest 
guide  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  next  important  question  for  our  consideration  is,  what  me- 
dicine are  we  to  exhibit  1 In  my  own  practice,  I always  in  these 
cases  set  out  with  the  intention,  if  I can,  of  inducing  a state  of 
nausea.  Formerly  I was  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  the  veratrum 
for  this  purpose ; but  I found  it,  on  some  occasions,  so  insidiously 
cumulative  in  the  system,  and  on  that  account  apt  to  be  so  dele- 
terious, that  I was  compelled  to  give  up  my  favourite  remedy ; 
and  now  I administer,  at  the  very  offset  of  the  attack,  in  its  stead, 
a sufficient  dose  of  aloetic  mass  to  nauseate  the  animal,  and  sub- 
sequently act  mildly  on  his  bowels — render  his  faeces  pultaceous, 
and  so  empty  or  relieve  the  large  intestines  of  their  fulness — 
without  purging.  It  may  be  answered,  and  with  truth,  that,  now 
and  then,  this  small  dose  of  cathartic  mass  will,  unexpectedly, 
induce  purgation.  I am  aware  that  it  will  on  some  rare  occasions ; 
but,  even  supposing  that  it  should  do  so,  I find  no  difficulty  at  this 
early  period  of  sickness  in  controlling  and  putting  a speedy  end  to 
the  purgation,  by  restricting  the  animal  to  gruel  or  to  linseed  tea 
in  lieu  of  water,  and  allowing  him  nothing  to  eat  but  good  sound 
meadow  hay.  And  further,  I may  say,  that,  so  far  from  having 
seen  bad  effects  from  purgation,  such  as  this,  during  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  disease,  I have  thought  that  the  temporary  and  ma- 
nageable irritation  of  the  bowels  has,  by  a sort  of  counter-irritation 
or  temporary  translation  of  disease,  turned  out  of  service.  At  the 
same  time  I am  far  from  wishing  it  to  be  understood  that  it  is  my 
opinion  that  a drastic  and  irritative  cathartic  of  the  nature  of  aloes 
is  the  fittest  medicine  we  could  have  for  the  purpose  : give  me  an- 
other that  will  nauseate  and  mildly  act  on  the  bowels,  and  I will 
send  aloes  for  any  such  purpose  instantly  adrift : I only  use  it  with 
such  intentions  for  want  of  a preferable  agent. 

My  medicinal  sheet-anchor  in  these  cases  is,  as  I have  had 
occasion  before  to  promulgate,  mercury.  But,  I do  not  desire  to 
make  use  of  it  before  I have  relieved  the  bowels,  and  have  made 
some  impression  by  blood-letting.  Having  (where  I can)  done  this, 
I commence  immediately  with  drachm  doses  of  the  hydrarg.  chlorid. 
guarded  by  five*  grains  of  opium,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
I follow  up  these  combined  doses  every  eight  hours  until  there  be 
evidence  of  its  introduction  into  the  system.  Commencing  at  six 
o’clock,  A.M.,  the  ball  is  repeated  at  two  o’clock,  P.M.,  and  again  at 
ten  o’clock,  P.M. : thus  equalizing  the  intervals  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  breaking  in  upon  the  night.  Fetor  in  the  breath — of 

* My  formula  is  hydrarg.  chlorid.  3j,  pulv.  opii  gr.  v,  farin.  avenae  Jss, 
terebinth,  vulgar,  q.  s.  ut  f.  bol.  8 vis.  horis  sumend.  Should  there  exist  any 
irritation  of  bowels,  increase  the  proportion  of  opium 
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that  peculiar  nature  that  can  never  be  mistaken  by  the  veterina- 
rian who  has  once  scented  it — is  ordinarily  the  earliest  test  we  get 
of  mercurial  impregnation ; and  sometimes  this  will  be  accom- 
panied, rarely  preceded,  by  reddening  and  tenderness  of  the  gums 
around  the  margins  of  the  incisor  teeth.  I seldom  look  for  any 
such  effect  under  twelve  doses  of  the  medicine,  and  much  more 
frequently  have  to  reckon  the  administration  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
or  even  twenty  doses  of  it  before  mercurialization  can  be  perceived. 
As  soon,  however,  as  any  perceptible  effect  is  produced,  should  the 
patient  appear  to  be  benefitted  thereby,  I either  curtail  the  doses 
to  one  morning  and  evening,  or  suspend  the  medicine  altogether : 
in  cases,  however,  where  the  disease  seems  uninterruptedly  pur- 
suing its  destructive  course,  I push  the  mercury  to  the  greatest 
extent  I am  able. 

In  again  recommending  mercury  to  the  trial  of  my  professional 
brethren  as  a remedy  to  be  employed  in  pleuritic  and  pulmonic 
inflammations,  it  is  my  desire  to  remind  them,  that,  after  all,  it  is 
to  be  regarded  but  as  an  adjunct  to  the  phleam : not  one  particle 
of  blood  less  is  to  be  drawn  on  account  of  the  exhibition  of  mer- 
cury; rather  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  mercury  coming  into 
action  at  a period  after  as  much  blood  has  been  drawn  as  the 
patient  will  bear,  will  effect  that  which  blood-letting  has  but 
incompletely  done  or  has  failed  to  do,  but  yet,  nevertheless,  has 
perhaps  prepared  the  way  for  the  mercury  to  accomplish,  viz. 
the  abatement  of  the  inflammatory  action.  Surgeons  have  been 
long  ago  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  mercury  as  a remedy  against 
inflammation,  especially  against  such  as  has  its  seat  in  mem- 
branous tissue;  and  it  was  the  application  of  the  same  principle 
of  medicinal  action  to  the  animal,  combined  with  the  acknow- 
ledged hiatus  there  existed  in  this  respect  in  veterinary  medicine, 
in  pleuritic  and  pulmonic  disease  in  particular,  that  led  me  in  the 
first  instance  to  exhibit  mercury ; and  I am  happy  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  add,  I have  done  so  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction 
to  myself,  on  account  of  the  benefit  which,  it  has  appeared  to  me — 
whether  real  or  imaginary  other  veterinarians  must  determine — 
my  patients  have  derived  from  its  exhibition. 

In  respect  to  COUNTER-IRRITATION,  although  no  doubt  an  ex- 
cellent adjunct  in  our  course  of  treatment,  the  only  form  in  which 
I employ  it  during  the  acute  or  inflammatory  stages  of  the  disease 
is  that  of  stimulation : I find,  in  such  stages  of  pneumonia,  that 
neither  blisters  nor  rowels  exert  any  action ; but  that  they  lie  dor- 
mant until,  by  the  phleam,  the  inflammation  has  been  abated; 
which,  however,  is  not  in  general  the  case  with  stimulating  appli- 
cations, such,  for  example,  as  the  linimentum  ammonite  cum  tere - 
binlhina . And  after  this  has  been  rubbed  a few  times  upon  the 
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breast  and  upon  the  sides,  I find  those  parts  well  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  setons  or  rowels,  or  blisters,  should  it  be  deemed  ad- 
visable— which  to  me  it  generally  is — to  have  recourse  to  them. 
No  doubt  can  exist  in  any  practitioner’s  mind  of  the  benefit  deriv- 
able from  counter-irritation  ; at  the  same  time,  T,  for  my  own  part, 
entertain  very  great  doubt  of  its  utility  in  any  form  than  that  of 
stimulation,  until  such  time  as  the  inflammatory  action  has  shewn 
signs  of  being  on  the  decline.  That  stage  of  the  inflammation 
when  effusion  is  about  to  take  place  seems  to  me  to  be,  of  all 
others,  the  fittest  for  the  employment  of  our  blisters  and  setons. 

Some  cases  on  or  about  the  seventh  day  shew  oedema  of  the 
belly,  sheath,  breast,  and,  either  at  the  same  time  or  afterwards, 
of  the  legs  as  well.  This,  in  general,  may  be  regarded  as  favour- 
able— critical  indeed — since  it  occurs  on  a critical  day ; for,  that 
the  third,  seventh,  and  eleventh  or  twelfth,  are  critical  days  in  this 
disease,  my  experience  has  always  led  me  to  believe,  and  to  look 
to  as  such.  I expect  to  find  my  patient  exceedingly  ill  on  the  third 
day,  and  if  this  continues  unabated  on  the  fourth  I look  forward  to 
the  seventh ; should  he  pass  which  unrelieved,  I fix  my  hopes  on 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth,  beyond  which  I have  little  hope  of 
saving  life. 

The  ‘post-mortem  appearances  are — signs  of  intense  and  ex- 
tensive inflammation  of  the  pleura ; coatings  of  its  surfaces  with 
albuminous  matter ; hydrothorax ; condensation  or  hepatization 
of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and,  when  the  disease  has  been  of 
any  duration,  to  that  extent  in  places  as  clearly  to  indicate  the 
commencement  of  tubercle.  Should  the  recent  disease  have  su- 
pervened upon  (or  attacked  the  lungs  in)  any  state  of  former  dis- 
ease, the  tuberculous  changes  will  appear  more  advanced,  or  may 
be  perfected,  the  horse  dying  phthisical. 
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By  Mr.  COPEMAN,  Walpole. 

[Continued  from  p.  17.] 

PATHOLOGY. — In  the  respiratory  organs  the  air  may  be  said  to 
undergo  a process  of  digestion,  certain  proportions  or  elements  of 
it  entering  into  the  circulation  with  the  blood,  and  noxious  emana- 
tions conveyed  to  the  lungs  during  the  respiratory  process  most 
probably  affect  the  condition  of  the  circulating  organs,  and  of  the 
blood  itself. 

Inflammation  produced  by  animal  emanations  generally  assumes 
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the  “ asthenic”  form.  This  is  often  overlooked  or  insufficiently 
estimated,  where,  owing  to  weak  vital  energy,  the  inflammatory 
irritation  assumes  a low  grade  and  the  disease  slowly  extends, 
obliterating  the  small  bronchi,  destroying  their  functions,  and  pre- 
venting those  changes  from  taking  place  in  the  blood  which  are 
requisite  for  the  support  of  the  nervous  and  vital  manifestations. 
In  other  words,  this  state  of  the  lungs  depends  upon  a weakened 
and  otherwise  morbid  state  of  the  system,  generally  occasioning 
specific  changes  in  their  organic  sensibility,  and  depending  ori- 
ginally upon  a depraved  state  of  the  vital  powers  in  connexion 
with  alterations  of  the  circulating  fluids,  the  albuminous  parts  of 
which  are  deposited  in  large  quantities,  and  subsequently  undergo 
a low  and  morbid  state  of  organization. 

The  dropsical  condition  of  the  lungs  arises  principally  from  an 
enormous  effusion  of  lymph  and  serum  into  the  interlobular  struc- 
ture, which  is  often  increased  in  thickness  nearly  half  an  inch,  form- 
ing pale  yellow  lines.  These  are  particularly  marked  under  the 
pleura.  The  darker  parts  consist  of  interstitial  cellular  tissue  injected 
with  red  particles  of  blood,  giving  to  the  affected  parts  the  appear- 
ance of  beautiful  striated  and  variegated  marble. 

The  density  of  the  lungs  being  thus  produced — the  air-cells  being 
obliterated — is  so  great  in  the  affected  parts,  that  they  sink  in  water, 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  lung  on  one  side  will  weigh  as  much  as 
sixty  pounds,  being  five  times  its  natural  weight. 

In  most  cases  the  pleura  covering  the  diseased  lung,  and  also 
that  lining  the  chest,  become  involved,  and  effusion  into  the 
thorax  or  extensive  adhesions  are  found  to  exist  between  the  lungs, 
ribs,  diaphragm,  and  even  to  the  pericardium. 

Symptoms. — The  precursory  symptoms  are  very  obscure ; but 
there  will  generally  be  observed  a dry,  short  cough — quick,  short 
breathing,  especially  on  motion — the  pulse,  when  the  animal  is  at 
rest,  but  little  affected,  yet  much  accelerated  by  the  slightest 
exertion : these  circumstances  often  continue  for  a week  or  even 
longer,  yet  frequently  unobserved,  or,  if  seen,  little  or  no  notice 
being  taken  of  it. 

As  the  disease  advances,  these  circumstances  become  more 
urgent.  The  pulse  may  be  much  accelerated,  but  is  usually  com- 
pressible or  soft,  or  even  small — an  occasional  short  cough  or 
rather  grunt  is  heard — respiration  is  short  and  frequent — the  pupil 
of  the  eye  is  dilated — the  coat  stares — the  skin  and  muzzle  are  dry 
— the  appetite  and  rumination  suspended — the  bowels  torpid. 

Symptoms  of  pleuritic  irritation  next  make  their  appearance, 
proceeding  either  from  the  unusual  degree  of  tension  experienced 
by  the  pleura,  owing  to  the  turgid  or  expanded  state  of  the  lung 
enveloped  by  it,  or  from  consecutive  inflammation.  The  animal  is 
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restless — expresses  much  pain  on  lateral  pressure  of  the  walls  of 
the  chest — the  fore  legs  are  abducted — respiration  becomes  more 
difficult — expiration  is  accompanied  by  a loud  grunt  or  moan.  In 
a few  cases  there  is  a great  inclination  in  the  animal  to  retain  a 
recumbent  position,  and  he  generally  lies  in  preference  on  the 
affected  side,  with  the  nose  protruding. 

The  disease  often  continues  to  increase,  despite  of  all  our  treat- 
ment. In  such  unfavourable  cases  the  pulse  becomes  rapid,  thready, 
and  irregular ; tumours  appear  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  but 
mostly  along  the  course  of  the  trachea,  from  a deposition  of  sero- 
albuminous  lymph  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  often  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  materially  interfere  with  deglutition  and  respiration. 
The  eyes  become  dull  and  sink  in  their  orbits— -there  is  rapid 
wasting  of  the  whole  frame,  with  continual  discharge  of  ropy  saliva 
from  the  mouth — uncontrollable  diarrhoea,  the  respiration  gasp- 
ing, and  the  pulse  imperceptibly  quick,  until  the  poor  animal  sinks 
into  a state  of  gradual  asphyxia. 

In  other  cases  this  disease  assumes  a still  more  obscure  and  fatal 
type  nothing  being  observed  to  indicate  danger  until  a few  days 
or  even  hours  before  the  animal  dies,  and,  in  all,  the  lungs  have 
become  extensively  solidified  before  the  malady  is  detected.  In 
such  cases  there  appears  in  the  system  a general  morbid  condition 
in  a more  or  less  latent  form,  and  with  a marked  prostration  of  the 
vital  energies,  and  fever  of  a low  typhoid  character.  The  pulse  is 
from  the  commencement  soft,  quick,  and  small — great  depression 
and  langour  — respiration  quick  and  deep — the  animal  groaning 
at  every  expiration — the  coat  staring — the  skin  dry — the  faeces 
generally  fluid,  black,  and  offensive — the  breath  then  becoming 
cold,  as  are  also  the  extremities.  In  such  a case  the  animal  rapidly 
sinks. 

Auscultation. — In  the  early  stages  there  is  indistinctness  of  the 
respiratory  murmur  in  the  diseased  parts,  and  at  the  parenchyma  of 
those  parts  the  lungs  become  gorged  with  serum  and  lymph,  and 
the  air-cells  are  gradually  obliterated ; but  as  the  larger  tubes  re- 
main pervious,  and  the  condensed  lung  is  forced  against  the  walls 
of  the  chest,  bronchial  respiration  may  still  be  distinctly  heard  in 
the  central  regions  of  the  chest  during  each  inspiration.  The  sound 
emitted  resembles  that  of  a sudden  rush  of  air  through  a tube  of 
considerable  dimensions,  or  that  of  a blacksmith’s  bellows  when 
gently  blown.  The  detection  of  this  sound  is  easy,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  importance,  from  its  being  a constant  unequivocal  sign 
of  organic  alterations  in  the  lungs  or  pleura.  In  the  latter  stages 
the  respiration  becomes  quite  tracheal. 

The  increased  density  of  the  lung,  and  pleuritic  effusion,  deaden 
the  natural  sound  elicited  by  percussion,  and  effusion  into  one 
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pleural  sac  augments  the  sound  in  the  opposite  one.  The  healthy 
portion  of  lung  admitting  a larger  portion  of  air  in  some  measure 
compensates  for  the  diseased  parts,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  in 
these  parts  will  be  considerably  louder  than  in  health. 

As  the  lung  becomes  solidified  it  ceases  to  expand,  and  the 
walls  of  the  chest  frequently  become  nearly  motionless,  with  evi- 
dent bulging  of  the  affected  side. 

The  impulse  of  the  heart  may  be  distinctly  felt  on  the  right 
side,  when  that  lung  is  thus  affected,  which  occurs  in  the  majority 
of  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle. 

Treatment . — This  should  be  conducted  with  strict  reference 
first,  to  the  stage  of  the  disease ; secondly,  to  the  states  of  vital 
action  and  power ; and  thirdly,  to  the  complications  and  peculiari- 
ties of  each  case.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  vital  energies,  in  some  of  their  manifestations,  are  diminished. 
This  fact  furnishes  us  with  the  most  rational  indications  as  to  the 
removal  of  the  morbid  state  which  it  occasions. 

Having  first  ascertained  the  pathological  state  of  the  lungs,  we 
are  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  removal  of  disease  in  them,  as  far 
as  may  be  possible.  With  this  intention  the  treatment  should  be 
prompt  and  decisive,  in  order  to  arrest  the  disease,  and  thereby 
prevent  those  changes  that  are  usually  productive  of  a fatal  issue. 

The  propriety  of  having  recourse  to  bloodletting  must  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  pulse  as  much  as  upon  the  number  of  its 
vibrations  and  the  stage  of  the  disease.  If  the  tone  of  the  pulse 
is  weak,  and  the  general  symptoms  indicate  that  effusion  into  the 
parenchyma  of  the  lungs  has  taken  place  to  any  great  extent, 
blood-letting  will  not  only  be  useless  but  destructive.  It  would 
now  weaken  the  vital  powers,  increase  the  effusion,  and  quickly 
terminate  the  existence  of  the  animal.  The  animal  should  first  be 
placed  in  a cool  clean  house  or  shed,  with  a dry  and  ample  bed  as 
its  floor.  Portions  of  the  root  of  black  hellebore,  clean,  dry,  and 
not  more  than  twelve  months  old,  should  be  inserted  into  the 
dewlap.  This  will  generally  induce  considerable  serous  infiltra- 
tion into  the  cellular  membrane,  of  which  this  part  is  principally 
composed.  It  will  next  be  prudent  to  blister  the  sides  severely 
and  extensively.  In  order  to  insure  the  full  effects  of  these 
measures  the  hair  should  be  closely  clipped,  and  sp.  tereb.  jj 
well  rubbed  into  each  side. 

The  comparatively  low  degree  of  nervous  sensibility  in  the  skin 
of  the  ox  renders  it  necessary  to  apply  a more  potent  counter- 
irritant  than  that  on  the  horse.  The  following  formula  will  ge- 
nerally have  the  desired  effect.  R Cantharid.  pulv.  §iv,  ol.  lini.  Oj ; 
macerate  with  a gentle  heat  fourteen  days,  occasionally  shaking 
the  bottle;  then  strain,  and  add  ol.  crotoni  31],  ol.  tereb.  5*j-  M. 
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Medicines. — Calomel,  opium,  camphor,  and  iodine,  are  among 
the  most  energetic.  The  following  are  the  proportions  I have 
generally  prescribed : — R Calomel  to  3SS>  camphor  3j  to  3SS, 
opium  aj  to  3ss,  to  be  given  in  thick  gruel  every  six  hours,  until 
the  symptoms  are  ameliorated,  or  the  animal  is  mercurialized. 
It  is  surprising  how  comparatively  little  mercury  takes  effect  in 
some  animals,  and  yet  others  will  bear  an  immense  quantity 
without  its  producing  any  decided  action.  In  many  cases,  about 
the  third  or  fourth  day  its  effects  will  be  evident  by  an  increased 
flow  of  saliva,  the  gums  becoming  tender,  and  a red  or  pink  mar- 
gin round  each  incisor  tooth.  If  pushed  farther,  the  breath  be- 
comes foetid,  with  diarrhoea,  a gloomy  desponding  appearance,  and 
a weak  and  small  pulse  : but  it  never,  in  this  disease,  should  be 
pushed  so  far  as  to  produce  this  latter  effect. 

If  the  bowels  are  torpid,  enemata  may  be  used ; and  if  irritation 
of  the  bowels  supervenes,  the  calomel  must  be  intermitted,  and 
enemata  of  thin  starch  with  opium  3j  dissolved  in  it  or  pulv.  opii 
cum  creta. 

In  almost  every  stage  of  this  disease  I have  found  iodine  one 
of  the  jfiost  efficient  means  that  can  be  prescribed  for  the  pre- 
vention of  farther  effusion  into  the  lungs  or  chest,  and  for  pro- 
moting the  absorption  of  whatever  depositions  may  have  already 
taken  place.  I generally  commence  with  the  following  dose  : 
R Iodine  3ss,  solution  of  potash  §j,  water  Oj,  every  eight  hours, 
gradually  increasing  the  iodine,  but  watching  its  effects  upon  the 
bowels.  This  needs  not  to  preclude  a recourse  to  the  above  me- 
dicines, but  may  be  given  during  the  interval  of  their  adminis- 
tration. 

During  the  states  of  early  convalescence,  small  but  frequently 
repeated  doses  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  with  powdered  gentian  and 
chamomile,  may  be  given  in  thick  gruel  with  great  service. 

Bandages  of  serge  or  flannel  should  be  applied  to  the  legs.  If 
these  are  intensely  cold,  they  should  be  well  hand-rubbed.  If  that 
proves  ineffectual  in  restoring  warmth,  the  following  liniment  may 
be  well  rubbed  in  : — R 01.  oliv.  4 parts,  liquor  ammonise  1 part, 
spirit  of  turpentine  2 parts.  Mix. 

It  would  be  a difficult  task  and  useless  waste  of  time  to  notice 
the  treatment  of  every  case ; for  the  means  that  are  appropriate  to 
each  are  either  so  manifest,  or  depend  so  entirely  on  circumstances, 
that  the  medical  attendant  will  readily  perceive  them  and  apply 
them  accordingly. 

In  administering  medicine  to  cattle  the  most  important  points 
necessary  to  be  observed  are,  that  it  should  be  given  in  the  form 
of  a draught,  and  put  into  the  mouth  in  small  quantities,  the  head 
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of  the  animal  being  merely  elevated  sufficiently  to  ensure  the 
effectual  exhibition  of  the  medicine. 

Regimen . — At  the  commencement  this  should  consist  of  well- 
boiled  gruel.  Subsequently  nourishment  in  small  quantities,  suit- 
able in  kind  and  frequency  to  the  state  of  the  case,  may  be  allowed, 
and  even  boiled  grain,  of  a digestible  nature  and  in  moderate  quan- 
tity may,  in  some  cases,  be  permitted.  During  convalescence  a 
due  proportion  of  digestible  and  stimulating  food  will  be  beneficial. 


CURIOUS  CASE  CONNECTED  WITH  PHLEBOTOMY. 
By  Mr.  King,  Sen. 

On  the  29th  of  June  I was  called  to  attend  a two-year-old 
filly,  belonging  to  a gentleman  at  Harrow.  She  was  down  and 
could  not  rise.  The  cause  was  evidently  a head  affection.  She 
was  bled,  and  had  cathartic  medicine. 

July  1st — The  bleeding  was  repeated.  « 

‘Id. — Bleeding  repeated : she  rose. 

3 d. — Bleeding  repeated,  she  not  having  complete  controul  over 
her  limbs,  after  which,  recovery  went  on  gradually  until  July  26th, 
when  she  was  turned  out,  and  no  notice  taken  of  her  until  Aug.  10th, 
when  information  being  sent  to  me  that  she  had  a bad  swelled 
neck,  I went  to  see  her. 

Whenever  repeated  bleeding  is  necessary  I always  make  a fresh 
opening — the  four  openings  were  distant  perhaps  an  inch  and  a 
half  between  each.  On  examination  of  the  vein  the  circulation 
was  perfectly  free,  the  pressure  of  the  finger  producing  disten- 
tion which  immediately  disappeared  on  its  removal — the  vein  be- 
tween the  openings  giving  the  sensation  to  the  finger  of  its  being 
perfectly  healthy. 

Immediately  over  the  points  where  the  openings  had  been  made 
there  existed  circumscribed  tumours  as  large  as  a nutmeg,  per- 
fectly unconnected  with  each  other,  moveable  under  the  skin  to 
a certain  extent,  and  feeling  like  small  cysts,  not  yielding  to 
common  pressure. 

The  filly  not  expressing  any  uneasiness,  I applied  all  the  pres- 
sure I could  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  which,  after  a little  con- 
tinuance, was  attended  with  a slight  crepitus,  and  the  tumour  dis- 
appeared. The  same  result  attended  the  other  three  tumours.  She 
was  kept  in-doors  for  a few  days.  The  vein  was  not  in  the  least 
affected,  and  every  thing  turned  out  rightly. 
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I could  not  ascertain  how  long  these  thrombi  had  been  in  exist- 
ence. It  was  twenty-three  days  after  the  last  bleeding  when  I saw 
her,  although  that  was  long  enough  for  a complete  closure,  accord- 
ing to  every  day’s  experience ; yet  I can  suppose  that  the  vein, 
having  to  support  an  unusual  column  of  blood  in  consequence  of 
grazing,  suffered  a trifling  displacement  of  the  edges  of  the  wounds, 
so  as  to  admit  the  escape  of  a small  quantity  into  the  surrounding 
cellular  membrane  ; but  having  allowed  some  to  escape,  how  was 
it  not  followed  by  more,  and  the  tumours  existing  without  the 
slightest  inflammation  1 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GOITRE  IN  MONTREAL. 

In  a letter  Mr.  Wm,  Percivall  has  recently  received  from  his 
cousin,  Mr.  Chas.  Percivall,  now  stationed  with  the  artillery  in 
Canada,  the  latter  states,  that  “ out  of  sixty  horses  quartered  at 
this  place  (Montreal)  thirty  are  affected  with  bronchocele , or 
‘ goitria,’  as  it  is  here  called ; without  suffering,  however,  the 
slightest  inconvenience,  apparently,  from  it.  To  what  such  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  this  disease  is  attributable  I have  yet  to  learn. 
Every  body  in  the  country  ascribes  it  to  the  snow  and  iced  water. 
Lamenesses  are  very  common  here,  especially  those  arising  from 
disease  of  hock,  spavin,  &c.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  rare  to  meet 
with  a sound  horse,  though  the  natives  will  have  it  that  they 
all  go  sound  as  soon  as  the  ground  becomes  covered  with  snow. 
If  true,  this  may  arise  from  diminished  concussion,  the  common 
pavement  of  the  roads  here  being  hard  wood  planking.” 


ABOMASUMITIS  IN  THE  REARING  OF  HAND-FED 

CALVES. 

By  Mr.  Read. 

Inflammation  of  the  fourth  stomach  of  the  calf  is  but  too 
often  met  with  in  the  routine  of  the  country  practitioner.  The 
annual  loss  of  calves  to  the  farmer  in  my  district  has  been  serious 
during  my  professional  career.  It  is,  I may  say,  almost  always 
produced  by  giving  the  calf  hot  milk,  that  is,  milk  the  temperature 
of  which  is  a great  many  degrees  above  the  milk  of  the  cow. 
When  calves  are  taken  from  the  cow  and  intended  for  rearing, 
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the  custom  is  to  allow  them  to  drink  or  suck  the  finger  of  the 
milkmaid  placed  in  a small  bucket ; but  frequently  the  warming  or 
heating  of  the  milk  is  left  to  the  maid,  the  cuticle  of  whose  hand 
is  not  very  sensible  to  the  impression  of  heat : consequently  the 
milk  is  given  many  degrees  hotter  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  thus 
the  evil  is  produced.  In  all  large  farms  or  dairies  a thermometer 
should  be  kept,  so  as  to  regulate  the  temperature  before  the  milk  is 
given  to  the  animal ; or  the  mistress,  whose  hand  is  most  sensible 
to  the  impression  of  caloric,  should  first  test  it. 

Symptoms. — From  ten  to  twenty  minutes  after  the  milk  is 
given,  the  calf  or  calves  are  found  prostrate,  convulsed,  twitching 
in  the  muscles  and  limbs,  strabismus,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  ab- 
dominal pain,  sudden  rising  up  and  falling  down  again.  This 
passes  off  in  about  twenty  minutes,  but  again  recurs  every  time 
that  the  animal  is  fed  with  milk  too  hot. 

Other  symptoms  soon  come  on  in  addition,  viz.  tenesmus,  with 
diarrhoea  and  bloody  alvine  discharges;  and,  lastly,  dysentery  closes 
the  scene. 

I have  seen  as  many  as  three  or  four  calves  down  at  once 
labouring  under  these  symptoms,  and  have  many  times  had 
great  difficulty  in  persuading  my  employer  from  his  belief  that 
they  were  witched. 

Treatment. — Allow  the  animals  again  to  suck  the  cow  if  possible, 
or  mix  with  the  milk  an  equal  quantity  of  the  infusion  of  linseed, 
both  being  a nutrient  and  demulcent.  They  sheathe  the  stomach 
and  support  the  animal ; in  fact,  there  is  nothing  more  efficacious  in 
restoring  them,  and  numerous  have  been  the  cases  I have  observed 
cured  by  this  treatment.  After  an  animal  has  once  had  an  attack 
of  this  kind  through  inattention,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  all 
fluids  should  be  given  cool,  and  not  too  much  at  a meal. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  are  a congestion  of  the  stomach,  ' 
with  spots  of  ecchymosis.  The  stomach  is  also  found  contracted, 
and  the  internal  coat  rugose.  The  most  singular  symptom  in  some, 
is  the  very  great  contraction  and  furrowed  appearance  of  that  organ. 
The  intestines  also  exhibit  patches  of  rubescence.  The  appearances 
on  inspection  after  death  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
symptoms  produced  sympathetically  acting  on  the  brain  through 
the  influence  of  the  nerves  of  the  part. 
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CRAMP  IN  A HORSE. 

By  M.  G.  Conte. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1838,  I was  required  to  take  charge 
of  a horse.  He  apparently  was  of  a strong  constitution,  but 
suddenly  became  lame  on  the  right  leg  behind.  In  fact,  he  was 
almost  immoveable.  His  muscles  were  strongly  contracted,  pro- 
minent, and  hard.  The  articulation  of  the  fetlock  joint  could  alone 
be  moved.  There  was  very  considerable  sensibility  in  the  skin. 

The  causes  of  this  were  unknown,  except  that  there  appeared  to 
be  a periodical  return  of  the  affection.  The  proprietor  assured  me 
that  a twelvemonth  before — six  months  after  the  purchase  of  the 
animal — there  was  a similar  attack  of  cramp,  which  yielded  to  an 
irritant  treatment, — the  use  of  the  oil  of  turpentine.  It  was,  how- 
ever, nearly  forty  days  before  the  animal  was  cured. 

I could  not  well  mistake  the  affair.  It  was  an  attack  of  cramp, 
and  not  of  palsy,  as  a medical  man  had  announced.  In  fact,  the 
roughness  of  the  limb,  the  hardness  of  the  muscles,  and  the  extreme 
sensibility  of  the  skin,  differed  from  the  cramp,  which  the  other 
affection  indicated. 


ON  HOMOEOPATHY. 

[The  following  articles  are  translated  from  the  “ Archives  Ho- 
mceopathiques  de  Paris,”  vol.  v,  1836.  They  are  from  the  pen 
of  Mons.  Merson,  Capitaine  Instructeur  in  the  tenth  regiment 
of  cuirassiers,  and  appeared  in  the  “Journal  des  Haras  et 
des  Chasses”  vol.  xvii,  1836,  under  the  authority  of  the  veteri- 
nary surgeons  attached  to  the  infirmaries  at  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made.] 

Extracted  from  the  “ Journal  des  Haras  et  des  Chasses”  ( of  Racing 
and  Hunting ),  1836. 

HOMOEOPATHIC  TREATMENT  OF  GLANDERS  AND  FARCY. 

Though  personal  considerations  have  hindered  me  from  laying 
before  the  readers  of  the  Journal  des  Haras  the  successful  re- 
sults obtained  during  the  last  eighteen  months  in  the  homoeopathic 
treatment  of  glanders  and  farcy,  by  Mons.  Leblanc,  chief  veteri- 
nary surgeon  in  the  tenth  regiment  of  Cuirassiers,  a sense  of  duty 
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and  justice  compel  me  at  this  time  to  publish  some  new  docu- 
ments on  the  effects  of  the  system  of  Hahnemann,  as  employed  by 
M.  Leblanc.  His  success  has  been  so  great  that  I should  not 
have  dared  to  believe  it  if  I had  not  myself  witnessed  the  perse- 
verance with  which  this  veterinarian,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  he 
has  met  with,  has  pursued  his  experimental  treatment.  Setting 
out,  then,  with  a comparison  of  the  losses  that  have  been  sus- 
tained, and  of  the  cases  that  have  been  cured,  I hope  to  be  able 
to  demonstrate  that  M.  Leblanc  has  obtained  results  hitherto  un- 
hoped for. 

LOSSES  SUSTAINED  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  EIGHTEEN  TO  TWENTY 

MONTHS. 

In  the  space  of  eighteen  or  twenty  months  the  tenth  regiment  of 
Cuirassiers  lost  twenty-eight  horses,  slaughtered  on  account  of 
glanders ; the  state  of  weakness  to  which  they  were  reduced  putting 
any  further  medical  treatment  out  of  question.  On  a post-mortem, 
examination  being  made  of  nine  or  ten  of  these  horses  that  had 
been  killed  by  order  of  the  inspector-general,  in  September  1835, 
it  appeared  that  some  of  them  were  not  wholly  incurable,  and  in 
some  cases,  there  seemed  to  be,  on  examination,  a commence- 
ment of  recovery.  Lieut.  General  Cavaignac  transmitted  a report 
of  this  examination  to  the  Minister  of  War,  who  gave  orders  that 
M.  Leblanc  should  be  allowed  and  directed  to  treat  the  glandered 
and  farcied  horses  of  the  tenth  regiment  according  to  the  ho- 
moeopathic method. 

Now,  if  we  compare  with  these  horses  that  were  slaughtered 
the  table  given  below  of  those  that  were  radically  cured,  we  must 
allow  that  two-fifths  of  the  number  of  glandered  horses  saved 
and  restored  to  the  ranks  is  a result  as  great  in  itself  as  it  is  out 
of  proportion  to  the  success  previously  attained. 

Here  follows  a table  of  the  numbers,  registers,  and  names  of 
eighteen  glandered  horses,  the  dates  of  their  admission  into  the 
infirmary,  and  of  their  dismissal,  cured. 

The  length  of  their  several  periods  of  being  under  treatment  in 
the  infirmary  is  as  follows,  in  months : 5,  6,  4,  7,  4,  4,  1,  1,  3,  4, 
2,  3,  9,  4,  3,  2,  5,  or  an  average  of  3J  months. 

Among  these  horses  was  a very  noble  one  belonging  to  Count 
Piogier,  commanding  the  second  squadron,  which  was  cured  in  less 
than  two  months ; the  horse  of  quarter-master  Heysch,  which  was 
affected  with  glanders  and  farcy ; L’Avis,  a horse  suffering  from 
acute  glanders,  with  sores  and  a green  discharge  “ avec  chancres  et 
jetage  vert,”  so  severe  that  I assured  M.  Leblanc  that  in  all  probabi- 
lity this  horse  would  have  to  be  killed  in  a week;  but  great  was  my 
astonishment  when  I returned  from  leave  of  absence,  in  about  a 
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couple  of  months,  to  find  this  horse  entirely  cured.  Caiman, 
another  horse  whose  death  had  been  resolved  on,  was  attacked,  the 
night  before  he  was  to  have  been  killed,  with  general  anasarca, 
(d’une  anasarque  complete)  produced  by  the  treatment,  which,  as 
it  proved  him  susceptible  of  the  remedies  employed,  caused  his 
death  to  be  put  off ; and  the  horse,  perfectly  cured,  has  been  for 
more  than  a month  doing  his  duty  in  the  ranks. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  horses  were  not  glandered!  Well, 
if  they  were  not  glandered  the  horses  which  I had  previously 
ordered  to  be  killed  were  not  glandered  either ; and  then  what 
responsibility  have  I not  incurred  after  thirty  years’  service  and 
experience ! 

But,  I say  it  again,  that  if  we  compare  these  results  with  those 
obtained  in  the  case  of  thirty-two  horses  of  this  regiment,  which 
were  sent  to  Pomponne  in  1832,  not  one  of  which  returned  to  the 
corps,  we  must  acknowledge  that  they  are  prodigious,  since  we 
have  radically  cured  two-fifths  of  the  horses  submitted  to  the  ho- 
moeopathic treatment  in  the  course  of  eighteen  or  twenty  months. 
Let  it  not  be  thought  that  these  horses  alleged  to  be  cured  were 
inconsiderately,  or  without  every  precaution  being  taken,  restored 
to  the  ranks.  No  one  can  be  more  particular  than  the  colonel  of 
the  tenth  regiment,  both  in  watching  the  course  of  disease  and 
the  effects  of  treatment  among  the  horses  of  his  regiment ; and  it 
is  only  after  a month  of  convalescence  and  of  regular  exercise  that 
the  horses  are  put  again  on  active  duty.  In  estimating  these 
results,  too,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, which,  during  the  period  these  horses  were  under 
treatment,  was  very  sickly,  and  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  their 
cure. 

With  regard  to  the  successful  application  of  the  homaeopathic 
treatment  to  farcy,  all  I can  say  is,  that  I should  not  dare  to  publish 
the  great  and  incontestible  facts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
if,  by  nature  of  my  functions,  I had  not  been  a daily  witness  of 
the  happy  results  of  the  Hahnemann  system.  These  have  been 
so  great  that  we  reckon  nine-tenths  of  the  horses  affected  with  it  to 
have  been  completely  cured;  and  I can  affirm  that,  but  for  causes 
independent  of  this  disease,  all  the  horses  which  have  been  under 
homoeopathic  treatment  for  it  would  have  been  now  on  active  duty 
in  the  ranks,  if  a small  nnmber  of  them  had  not  fallen  into  a state 
of  general  marasmus  [or  consumption]. 

In  order  to  complete  this  statement  of  facts,  I shall  indicate, 
under  the  authority  of  M.  Leblanc,  the  remedies  which  he  has  em- 
ployed in  treating  these  diseases,  and  the  precautions  which  should 
be  taken  during  their  administration.  I wish  that  this  frank- 
ness and  unreservedness  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  in  chief  of  the 
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10th  regiment  of  Cuirassiers  may  inspire  the  members  of  his  pro- 
fession with  an  assurance  of  his  good  faith,  and  that,  so  far  from 
fearing  a severe  examination  of  the  facts  detailed  in  the  preceding 
statements,  all  he  is  anxious  for  is  that  they  would  make  such 
examination  for  themselves. 

HOMOEOPATHIC  TREATMENT  OF  GLANDERS  AND  FARCY. 

Aurum,  pidsatilla,  calcarea  carbonica,  bryonia , belladonna, 
aconitum,  acidum  phosphor  icum.  In  choosing  from  among  these 
remedies,  and  determining  on  the  dilution  to  be  employed,  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  symptoms  of  each  case,  and  to  the  stage  of  the 
affection. 

Thus,  the  dilutions  employed  have  always  been  the  third,  the 
sixth,  the  ninth,  the  fifteenth,  and  sometimes  the  thirtieth ; and 
the  dose  has  been  from  two  to  three  drops  of  each  dilution  poured 
upon  three  or  four  grains  of  sugar  of  milk  in  powder,  which  is 
administered  fasting  in  the  morning  on  the  tongue  of  the  horse,  by 
means  of  a little  bone  spoon,  care  being  taken  not  to  give  any  food 
for  two  hours  afterwards,  and  then  giving  un  barbotage  and  some 
straw ; afterwards,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  until  a fresh 
dose,  the  ordinary  diet  may  be  taken. 

The  doses  are  to  be  repeated  every  two  days,  until  some  per- 
ceptible aggravation  of  the  symptoms  is  remarked,  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  which  aggravation  a fresh  dose  must  be  administered,  if 
there  is  no  improvement ; and  it  is  only  in  case  of  a well-marked 
amelioration  of  the  affection  that  the  interval  between  the  doses  is 
to  be  extended,  which  should  then  be  given  only  every  eight  or 
fifteen  days.  The  interval  between  the  doses,  when  improvement 
begins  to  take  place,  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  and  experience 
of  the  practitioner. 

In  farcy,  dulcamara  is  a specific.  Two  drops  of  the  third, 
ninth,  or  fifteenth  dilution  in  sugar  of  milk,  administered  in  the 
way  above  described,  form  the  dose,  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
disease.  Almost  all  our  horses  have  been  cured  with  this  medica- 
ment. 

Note. — Vigorous  horses  with  good  constitutions,  offering  greater 
resistance  to  the  homoeopathic  medicines,  are  sooner  and  more 
radically  cured ; while  horses  of  a less  strong  constitution,  or 
weakened  by  disease,  offering  less  resistance,  recover  more  slowly, 
and  sometimes  fall  into  an  irremediable  state  of  consumption. 

P.  Merson, 

Capitaine-instructeur  au  10*'  de  Cuirassiers. 


Nov.  16  th,  1843. 
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A CASE  OF  PARALYSIS  OF  THE  LUMBAR  REGION 
OF  A COW. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  SHENTON,  Pendleton , near  Manchester. 

Having  a short  time  ago  been  professionally  called  upon  to 
visit  an  interesting  case  of  paralysis  of  the  lumbar  region  of  a 
cow,  and  not  having  lately  seen  a similar  case  recorded,  I am  in- 
duced to  send  you  a rough  sketch  of  it.  If  you  deem  it  worthy 
of  a corner  in  The  VETERINARIAN,  it  is  at  your  service  to  use  as 
you  think  proper. 

The  subject  was  a valuable  cow,  of  the  improved  short-horn 
breed.  She  was  an  old  noted  one  (or  one  that  had  calved  many 
a time),  and  was  about  to  be  fed  for  the  butcher.  Previously  to 
this  attack  she  had  invariably  enjoyed  good  health,  and  had  been 
a very  good  milker.  She  was  the  property  of  the  Messrs.  Barton, 
of  the  New  Hall  Fold,  which  is,  by  far,  the  most  extensive  dairy 
farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  15th  of  December,  1844,  as  one 
of  the  men  went  to  milk  her  as  usual,  he  observed  that  she  was 
lying  down,  and  could  not  get  up  when  urged  to  do  so.  He  also 
observed  that  she  did  not  eat  the  provender  that  had  been  put 
before  her  a short  time  previously. 

He  immediately  informed  the  foreman  of  the  circumstance,  who 
sent  me  information  as  soon  as  possible.  I accordingly  attended, 
and  on  examination  of  the  cow  found  the  following  appearances  : — 
My  patient  was  lying  down,  and  occasionally  attempting  to  get  up. 
She  could  raise  herself  on  her  haunches  like  a dog,  but  could  not 
raise  her  hind  extremities.  Her  eyes  were  full,  and  expressive  of 
great  pain — the  pulse  full  and  bounding — the  action  of  the  heart 
was  very  strong,  and  could  be  felt  on  any  part  of  her  body — the 
mouth  very  hot — the  tongue  swollen — the  conjunctival  and  Schnei- 
derian membranes  in  a high  state  of  inflammation,  and  of  a dark 
scarlet  colour — evident  symptoms  of  soreness  and  tenderness  of  the 
lumbar  region  when  it  was  compressed  or  touched — severe  tre- 
mor in  the  hind  parts,  especially  the  tail — great  nervous  irrita- 
bility— appetite  impaired — bowels  constipated — rumination  sus- 
pended, and  partial  cessation  of  the  secretion  of  milk. 

I ordered  my  patient  to  be  immediately  removed,  with  all  pos- 
sible care,  into  a comfortable  loose  box.  Accordingly  we  got  a 
number  of  men  about  us,  and  by  main  force  lifted  her  upon  her 
legs ; but  she  reeled  and  staggered  very  much,  the  pasterns  were 
flexed  forward,  and  when  she  walked  she  dragged  her  left  hind 
leg  behind  her.  However,  by  the  aid  of  the  men  holding  her  up 
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on  each  side  we  got  her  about  thirty  yards  from  the  shippen,  and 
then  she  fell  on  her  left  side.  In  a short  time  we  again  succeeded 
in  getting  her  on  her  legs,  and  managed  to  put  her  into  the  loose 
box.  I had  plenty  of  clean  straw  thrown  beneath  her,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  the  following  treatment: — 

Venesection  to  syncope.  I administered  a strong  vegetable  and 
saline  cathartic  combined  with  a carminative,  applied  a strong 
stimulating  liniment  along  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  the  whole  of 
the  lumbar  region  was  covered  well  up  with  a warm  woollen 
blanket.  Diet,  bran  mashes ; drink,  warm  water  or  linseed  tea. 

Dec.  1 6th. — This  morning  my  patient  appears  a little  better — 
pulse  more  natural — the  heart’s  action  very  much  diminished — the 
eyes  look  better — the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes 
diminished,  and  the  tremor  of  the  hind  limbs  has  left  her.  The 
medicine  has  acted  well  on  her  bowels ; but  the  paralysis  of  the 
lumbar  region  is  the  same  as  yesterday.  Repeat  the  friction  and 
liniment  to  the  affected  parts. 

The  same  as  yesterday.  Administer  a diuretic  combined  with  a 
tonic  and  carminative.  The  diet  and  drink  the  same.  Keep  her 
warm. 

17 th. — My  patient  is  much  improved  this  morning — the  appetite 
has  increased — there  is  partial  rumination — increase  of  the  secretion 
of  milk — evident  symptoms  of  returning  strength  and  sensitiveness 
to  the  hind  parts.  Continue  the  same  treatment  as  yesterday  with 
the  liniment,  medicine  and  food,  adding  a little  hay. 

18 th. — Greatly  improved — appetite  very  good  — increase  of 
rumination  — the  milk  also  increased.  She  can  get  up  with  a 
little  help  now,  but  likes  to  be  quiet.  Repeat  the  medicine,  and 
apply  an  oleaginous  liniment  to  the  weak  parts — increase  the  food, 
and  let  it  be  good.  Continue  to  keep  the  blankets  on  her. 

I attended  her  daily  until  the  25th,  and  she  gradually  grew  better. 
I kept  on  administering  the  tonic  and  carminative  medicine  daily, 
and  also  the  oleaginous  liniment.  The  lumbar  muscles  gradually 
recovered  their  wonted  activity  and  strength,  and  she  is  now  as 
well  as  ever. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  PLEURISY  IN  CATTLE. 

By  Mr.  T.  Sarginson. 

PLEURISY  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  prevailing  so  much 
among  cattle  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  almost  to  warrant  the  name 
epidemic.  It  broke  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  frost,  which 
set  in  very  suddenly  about  a month  before  Christmas.  The 
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weather  being  exceedingly  mild  for  a long  time  previous  to  this, 
it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that  such  an  extremely  sudden 
transition  of  it  would  be  succeeded  by  disease,  in  despite  of  the 
most  prudent  management.  How  much  more  hazardous  and  serious 
must  the  effects  of  such  a violent  change  be  to  those  cattle  whose 
owners  appear  to  be  perfectly  reckless  about  their  comfort  and 
security  against  the  attack  of  disease.  This  was  particularly  mani- 
fested in  the  conduct  of  the  farmers  in  our  district,  and  can  be  attri- 
buted to  nothing  but  a lack  of  information,  or  a mistaken  notion  of 
saving. 

It  certainly  must  be  allowed,  that  we  are  in  a manner  secluded 
from  those  privileges  and  means  of  scientific  progression  and  mental 
attainment  generally  with  which  so  many  are  profusely  served. 
The  rarity  of  those  privileges  of  instruction  with  us,  and  the 
meagreness  of  them,  fully  account  for  the  innumerable  foolish  and 
magical  notions  respecting  the  treatment  of  disease  that  abound  in 
the  minds  of  so  many  persons  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

I had,  a short  time  ago,  the  pain  of  witnessing  an  abundant  ex- 
hibition of  this  preposterousness  by  a person  who  was  called,  prior 
to  me,  to  attend  a cow  suffering  under  pleurisy ; and  I firmly 
believe  that  a more  arduous  task  cannot  be  assigned  to  man,  than 
to  dispossess  such  a person  of  his  worse  than  foolish  preposses- 
sions, the  filaments  of  whose  roots  extend  to  many  generations 
past.  There  is  hogs’  dung,  old  chamberley,  soot,  and  heaps  of 
abominable  trash — in  fact,  nothing  seems  too  filthy  as  a medicine 
for  a cow. 

This  disease  has  proved  fatal  to  a few  cattle,  and  I am  persuaded 
to  a very  few,  except  those  whose  owners  have  either  neglected 
them  until  fatal  symptoms  were  present,  or  submitted  to  a most 
injudicious  mode  of  treatment.  Its  primary  seat  is,  unquestionably, 
in  the  serous  membranes  of  the  chest ; but,  as  in  other  diseases  of 
this  kind,  the  inflammation,  being  highly  diffusive,  frequently  ex- 
tends itself  through  the  serous  membranes  generally ; and,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  connexion  subsisting  between  them  and 
the  mucous  linings,  it  is  ere  long,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  ex- 
tended to  them  also. 

When  the  animal  is  first  discovered  to  be  ailing,  she  is  usually 
standing  with  her  hind  and  fore  feet  placed  near  each  other,  and 
her  back  formed  into  a kind  of  arch.  The  coat  is  standing  nearly 
erect,  and  she  presents,  upon  the  whole,  a crouching,  shivering, 
appearance,  as  if  almost  starved  to  death.  The  respiration  is  accele- 
rated, and  often  suddenly  interrupted,  which  extorts  from  her  an 
audible  grunt ; and  this,  in  the  same  act  of  expiration,  is  sometimes 
quickly  succeeded  by  several  very  short  ones.  The  appetite  and  the 
secretion  of  milk  are  both  diminished.  There  appears  to  be  general 
tenderness ; for  wherever  the  animal  is  touched  she  shrinks,  and 
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most  particularly  over  the  shoulders,  chest,  and  spine.  It  is  usually 
accompanied  by  constipation  so  obstinate,  that  I have  found  an 
almost  incredible  quantity  of  purgative  medicine  requisite  to  effect, 
or  even  keep  up,  an  expulsion  of  the  faeces  in  a moistened  state. 

Its  character  is  evidently  acute  ; for  the  animal,  a few  hours  after 
having  been  seen,  to  all  appearance,  in  perfect  health,  is  discovered 
in  a state  of  intense  suffering — shivering,  grunting,  and  hoosing, 
though  this  last  symptom  is  neither  so  loud  nor  so  frequently 
repeated  as  to  attract  much  attention  from  the  owner. 

The  distressing  appearance  which  the  animal  generally  presents, 
in  so  short  a time,  naturally  tends  to  divest  the  owner  of  the  con- 
fidence he  is  wont  to  place  in  either  his  own  or  his  neighbours’ 
skill,  in  what  he  terms  simple  cases.  To  the  being  thus  employed 
at  the  outset  of  the  disease  is,  certainly,  attributable  its  tracta- 
bility. 

I perform  venesection  freely  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
and  seldom  repeat  the  operation.  This  is  followed  up  by  physic, 
regulated  according  to  the  consistence  of  the  faeces,  until  the  inflam- 
mation is  combatted.  After  the  physic  begins  to  shew  itself,  I 
add  to  each  dose  of  it  an  ounce  of  the  spirit  of  turpentine.  I have 
seldom  had  occasion  to  do  more  than  this,  except  inserting  a seton 
or  two  in  the  dewlap.  I will  subjoin  a few  cases. 

Case  I. — On  Dec.  1st,  1844,  I was  desired  to  attend  a cow  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  Ewbank,  Colby  Moor.  Symptoms : breathing 
much  accelerated  and  stitchy  — mouth  hot — muzzle  dry — pulse 
quick  and  bounding — skin  dry,  and  very  tender,  particularly  about 
the  shoulders,  chest,  and  spine — coat  staring — extremities  cold  and 
warm  alternately — heaves  now  and  then — a frequent  grunt — almost 
a total  cessation  of  the  secretion  of  milk — bowels  confined,  and 
the  abdomen  distended — seldom  lies  down — neither  eats  nor  drinks 
any  thing — had  been  seen  ill  the  night  before.  I abstracted  blood 
very  freely,  and  gave  a purgative  drink ; I also  ordered  her  to  be 
well  clothed. 

2 d. — No  abatement — bowels  not  acted  on.  Repeat  the  purga- 
tive drink. 

3c7. — The  medicine  has  not  operated — the  distention  of  the  ab- 
domen is  increased — frequent  eructations — symptoms  generally 
more  urgent.  Insert  a seton  in  the  dewlap,  and  give  in  a quart 
of  gruel  R Pulv.  al.  Bbds.  3iv,  ol.  croton,  tiglii  gutta  L,  pulv. 
zingiber,  ^iss.  M.  The  same  dose  to  be  given  in  twelve  hours 
afterwards,  if  purgation  should  not  be  established. 

4 th.  — Medicine  has  not  acted.  Give  in  a quart  of  gruel 
R Pulv.  al.  Bbds.  5j,  magnes.  sulph.  Jviij.  Let  this  be  repeated 
in  the  course  of  twelve  hours,  unless  her  bowels  are  opened  : let 
enemata  of  tobacco,  soap,  and  common  salt  be  alternately  thrown 
up,  every  two  or  three  hours,  by  means  of  the  pump. 
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5/A. — Symptoms  aggravated : occasionally  lies  down,  extends 
her  head  and  feet,  and  groans  deeply — ears,  legs,  and  horns 
deathly  cold.  Give  Magnesiae  sulphat.  Jviij,  pulv.  zingiber.  Jj> 
ol.  terebinth.  Jiss,  M.,  every  six  hours  until  three  doses  have  been 
given.  Let  the  enemata  be  continued,  but  to  consist  of  warm 
water  only. 

6th. — The  abdomen  not  so  much  distended ; the  pulse  is  very 
quick,  and  can  scarcely  be  counted — urine  voided  more  freely. 
No  evacuation  per  anum,  excepting  the  injections,  which  are  re- 
turned perfectly  clear.  Give  every  four  hours  Magnes.  sulph. 
Jiv,  ol.  terebinth.  Jss,  pulv.  zingib.  Jss,  M.  I threw  into  the 
stomach  four  or  five  gallons  of  warm  water,  at  different  times,  and 
afterwards  abstracted  a portion  of  it  again. 

7th,  A.M. — She  seems  a little  relieved — has  voided  some  soft- 
ened dung — does  not  grunt  quite  so  often.  Continue  medicine. 

P.M. — A little  relieved — has  had  a few  fluid  evacuations  during 
the  day.  Give  hydrarg.  chlorid.  3SS>  magnes.  sulph.  ^iv,  pulv. 
zingib.  gj,  and  leave  her  for  the  night. 

8 th. — Improving.  Give  three  times  to-day,  R pulv.  zingib.  §j, 
ol.  terebinth,  gss.  M. 

9 th. — Convalescent.  Discontinue  medicine. 

10/A. — Not  so  well : frequently  grunts.  Let  her  have  medicine 
as  usual. 

11  th. — A little  better.  Tonic  and  laxative  medicines  combined 
were  continued  for  some  days  after  this.  On  the  24th  she  was 
apparently  well. 

Case  II. — Dec . 11/A,  1844. — A three  year-old  heifer,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  same  person.  Symptoms : pulse  about  sixty,  and 
bounding — head  extended — coat  standing  erect — both  secretion  of 
milk  and  appetite  diminished — muzzle  dry — bowels  constipated 
— breathing  hurried,  but  does  not  extend  her  flanks — a frequent 
grunt — chiefly  stands.  I abstracted  blood  freely,  and  gave  the 
following  purgative  drink:  R magnes.  sulph.  gxij,  ol.  croton  tiglii 
gtt.  L,  pulv.  zingib.  gj.  M. 

12/A,  A.M. — No  improvement:  bowels  not  acted  on.  Repeat 
the  purgative  drink. 

P.M. — Has  had  a copious  fluid  evacuation.  Let  her  alone. 

13/A. — Worse.  Nothing  voided  per  anum  since  last  night. 
Give  the  following  in  a quart  of  gruel : R magnes.  sulph.  §xij, 
ol.  croton  tiglii  gtt.  xxx,  pulv.  zingiber.  §j.  M. 

14/A. — Purging;  has  nearly  ceased  to  grunt;  and  the  breathing 
is  more  tranquil.  Discontinue  medicine. 

15/A. — Improving.  Let  her  have  tepid  water  to  drink,  and 
boiled  barley,  turnips,  and  a little  hay  to  eat. 

16/A. — Convalescent.  Eats  and  drinks  delicately. 

24/A.—' Well. 
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ON  RED-WATER  IN  CATTLE. 

By  Mr.  James  Macgillivray. 

[ Read  by  him  before  the  Y eterinary  Medical  Association,  Edinburgh,  Nov.  27 th,  1 84*4.  ] 

Gentlemen, — It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  read  the  first  Essay  for 
this  session ; and  believing,  as  I do,  that  we  all  have  the  same 
object  in  view — our  mutual  improvement  and  advancement  in  ve- 
terinary science — and  believing  also  that  the  most  likely  way  to 
derive  and  diffuse  benefit  is  to  act  towards  each  other  in  the  most 
free  and  friendly  manner,  I trust  to  your  indulgence,  and  shall  cheer- 
fully attempt  to  perform  my  duty. 

Along  with  most  men  who  have  given  the  matter  their  serious 
attention,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  diseases  of  animals  (more 
especially  some  of  them)  are  imperfectly  understood.  Occasion- 
ally men  of  science  and  research  have  favoured  the  world  with 
much  that  is  valuable  and  instructive  regarding  them ; and, 
while  the  opinions  and  experience  of  those  men  who  have  trodden 
this  comparatively  unfrequented  path  are  entitled  to  our  most 
serious  consideration,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  so  many 
guide-posts  to  direct  their  followers  in  the  search  after  facts,  there 
can  be  nothing  wrong  in  occasionally  exploring  the  fields  of 
science  and  nature  on  this  hand  and  on  that,  endeavouring  to  as- 
certain, as  we  go  along,  whether  it  is  not  possible  they  may  contain 
some  shorter,  certain,  or  plainer  pathway  than  is  thus  pointed 
out  by  our  predecessors.  Beautifully  has  a celebrated  living 
author  said,  “ One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  modern 
times  is  the  combination  of  large  numbers  of  individuals,  repre- 
senting the  whole  intelligence  of  nations,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  advancing  science  by  their  united  efforts,  of  learning  its  pro- 
gress, and  of  communicating  new  discoveries.  The  foundation  of 
such  associations  is,  in  itself,  an  evidence  that  they  are  needed. 
It  is  not  every  one  who  is  called  by  his  situation  in  life  to  assist  in 
extending  the  bounds  of  science  ; but  all  mankind  have  a claim  to 
the  benefits  and  blessings  which  accrue  from  its  earnest  cultiva- 
tion. The  formation  of  scientific  institutions  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  these  benefits  ; and  this  acknowledgment,  proceeding  from 
whole  nations,  may  be  considered  as  the  triumph  of  mind  over  em- 
piricism.” 

Gentlemen,  I freely  admit  that,  when  compared  with  the  splendid 
institutions  that  adorn  our  own  and  other  countries,  an  association 
such  as  this  is  apt  to  appear  as  dwindling  into  insignificance.  Let 
it  not  be  so  thought  of : these  wonders  of  art  had  their  beginnings — 
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the  man  of  science  whose  genius  does  honour  not  only  to  a nation 
but  to  the  whole  world,  was  once  a school-boy ; and  the  unnoticed 
acorn  that  is  trodden  by  the  foot  of  the  careless  and  unconscious 
traveller,  may  become  a stately  oak,  the  pride  and  the  beauty  of 
the  forest. 

Let  us  persevere.  The  path  is  partially  opened  before  us.  Al- 
though it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  light  of  art  has  not  yet  shone 
into  the  darkest  valleys  of  the  animal  world,  still  there  is  great 
cause  for  rejoicing.  We  have  seen  all  its  mountain  tops  gilded  by 
the  sun  of  science,  and  this  is  to  us,  certainly,  great  encouragement. 
Let  us  profit  by  it ; let  each  act  as  if  he  alone  were  to  accomplish 
some  great  object,  and  advancement  is  sure.  Let  us  never  lose  sight 
of  the  one  great  principle  applicable  to  all  bodies  of  men,  “ union 
is  power.” 

A certain  philosopher  has  very  tritely  observed,  that  “ he  who 
can  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before  is 
a benefactor  to,  and  deserves  the  gratitude  of,  his  country.”  There 
must  be  a considerable  relation  between  the  effects,  taken  as  a 
whole,  of  doubling  the  means  of  our  comforts,  and  reducing  by  one- 
half  the  sources  of  the  evils  that  attend  us.  If  gratitude  is  due  in 
the  former  it  is  also  called  for  in  the  latter ; and  it  certainly  will  at 
once  be  conceded  that  those  who  devote  their  time,  &c.  to 
study  the  diseases  of  our  domestic  animals,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting their  attacks  or  accomplishing  their  cure,  deserve  well  of 
their  country. 

Of  all  the  different  classes  of  animals  we  possess,  no  one,  I 
presume,  will  deny  that  the  cow  is  the  most  useful,  whether  we 
view  her  as  in  the  hands  of  the  nobleman,  the  rich  farmer,  the  dairy- 
man, or  the  humble  cottager ; indeed,  in  the  latter  case,  her  worth 
is  seen  in  a most  superior  manner.  To  the  two  former  she  is 
chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  the  improvement  of  breeds  that  can 
be  effected  through  her  means.  Although,  in  general,  proprietors  of 
cattle  pay  more  attention  to  the  breeding  of  the  male  than  of  the 
female,  it  does  not  follow  from  that  circumstance  that  the  female 
has  less  influence  on  the  progeny  than  the  male  — quite  the  con- 
trary ; I think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  they  have 
more. 

To  the  cottager  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  one,  the  cow 
is  invaluable.  To  her  his  family  are  indebted,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  almost  every  comfort  they  have  : her  milk  furnishes  a 
cheap  and  health)'1  article  of  food  : the  produce  of  that  milk,  when 
sold,  assists  in  procuring  clothing : and,  lastly,  her  calf,  when  a 
little  grown,  is,  perhaps,  equal  to  the  annual  value  of  the  small 
bit  of  soil  that  furnished  the  means  of  their  subsistence. 

The  cow  is  often  the  subject  of  fatal  disease ; and  among  the 
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list  of  diseases  that  afflict  her  nothing  is  more  common  or  more 
fatal  than  red-water.  Often  has  the  thought  struck  me,  when  I 
have  seen  the  mother  and  her  infants  stand  around  the  carcass  of 
their  dead  cow,  formerly  their  only  support,  what  a luxury  to  have 
been  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  that  animal ! 

And  even  to  the  wealthy  breeder  the  loss  of  a cow  is  a serious 
inconvenience.  She  is  often  procured  at  a great  price,  brought 
from  a distance  at  a heavy  expense,  and  when  she  falls  a prey 
to  disease  (as  is  often  the  case)  at  her  first  calving,  it  must  be 
aggravating,  the  more  so  as  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible,  at  the  time, 
to  procure  another  of  the  same  stamp  or  character. 

It  is  not  confined  to  cows,  but  in  some  districts  it  is  said  to  be 
most  common,  and  prove  very  obstinate,  in  bulls,  and  other  males, 
&c.  It  is  also  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  what  are  called  the 
improved  breeds,  crosses,  &c.  are  found  more  delicate  in  their  con- 
stitution than  original  breeds : of  course,  if  such  is  the  fact,  we  are 
justified  in  saying  they  are  the  more  susceptible  of  disease. 

This  being  a period  when  improved  breeds  of  cattle  are  not  only 
valuable,  but  are  found  to  be  increasing  in  value,  on  the  recognized 
principle  that  “ special  circumstances  call  for  the  performance  of 
special  duties,”  I mean  to  say  there  is  a particular  call  on  us,  as 
professional  students,  to  make  ourselves  acquainted,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  class  of  animals  to  which  I refer.  Experience  of  years 
being  granted,  I labour  under  disadvantages.  The  period  is  short 
since  I commenced  my  regular  studies  ; but  although  not  actively 
engaged  in  veterinary  practice,  I trust  you  will  allow  me  to  say, 
that  for  years  I have  not  been  an  uninterested  spectator  of  the  con- 
dition of  our  domestic  animals,  their  diseases,  the  treatment,  the 
result  of  that  treatment,  and  of  that  disease.  I shall  state  what 
has  come  under  my  own  observation,  hoping  to  profit  by  the  re- 
marks of  those  whom  I have  the  honour  to  address. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  RED-WATER  IN  COWS. 

The  first  symptom  observed  is,  generally,  looseness;  then 
costiveness  appears,  accompanied  by  redness,  or  a brown  tinge 
of  the  urine,  or  perhaps  it  is  brown  from  the  first.  Generally, 
there  is  a symptomatic  fever,  accompanied  by  rigors,  difficult 
breathing,  and  the  horns,  ears,  and  extremities,  being  cold.  Some- 
times the  mouth  is  hot,  the  animal  appears  as  if  it  were  drawn 
together  between  the  last  rib  and  the  anterior  spines  of  the  ileum, 
and  along  the  greater  part  of  the  spine  there  is  a feeling  of  coldness. 
The  heart  beats  strongly,  and  may  be  heard  at  a little  distance. 
Often  the  feces  are  very  slightly  changed  in  consistence ; but  ge- 
nerally or  in  all  cases  they  are  darker  in -colour.  For  a little  after 
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the  attack,  the  cow  feeds  almost  as  well  as  usual,  ruminating  a 
little ; but  the  milk  is  diminished  in  quantity,  and  bad  in  colour 
and  taste.  When  the  appetite  fails,  it  is  generally  the  food  most 
desired  in  health  that  is  first  rejected,  such  as  turnips  or  potatoes. 
During  this  stage,  hay  or  sweet  oat  straw  will  be  preferred,  but 
eaten  in  very  small  quantities  and  in  a careless  manner.  The 
urine  is  ejected  frequently  with  considerable  force,  has  a high 
temperature,  and  is  gradually  getting  darker  in  colour.  The  animal 
gets  exceedingly  weak,  the  back  is  bowed,  and  the  pulse  quick. 
I have  felt  it  from  75  to  83,  very  irregular,  often  feeble,  scarcely 
to  be  felt  at  the  jaw — tender  loins,  and  the  animal  yielding  under 
pressure.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  head  becomes  pendulous 
— the  mouth  supported  on  the  crib — the  ears  cold — great  disinclina- 
tion to  move,  or  if  down  unable  to  rise.  Of  course,  these  symptoms 
are  not  always  present ; but  generally  the  majority  of  them  are. 
They  increase  in  intensity  for  a period  of  from  four  to  nine  days, 
when  death  closes  the  scene. 

Post-mortem  appearances.  — The  rectum  generally  contains 
indurated  faeces,  often  covered  with  dark-coloured  slime — the  liver 
is  darker  in  colour  than  usual — its  structure  is  tender — the  gall- 
bladder full  of  thick  bile,  black  in  colour,  and  aptly  compared  to 
molasses.  Sometimes  there  is  an  appearance  of  oil  mixed  with 
and  covering  it.  The  thoracic  viscera  are  often  tolerably  healthy  ; 
but  at  times  inflamed,  and  generally  has  the  same  morbid  colour 
common  to  the  abdominal  viscera.  Commonly  the  contents  of  the 
lacteals  and  thoracic  duct  are  found  of  a dirty  red  or  brown  colour. 
Thus  the  whole  of  the  secretions  may  be  said  to  present  more  or  less 
of  a morbid  appearance — the  third  stomach  obstructed,  the  contents 
hard,  matted,  and  often  apparently  not  properly  masticated,  the  kid- 
neys, ureters,  bladder  very  dark  in  colour;  in  the  majority  of 
cases  a quantity  of  partially  putrid  fluid  in  the  uterus,  which  of 
itself  is  always  inflamed  more  or  less,  but  generally  in  patches. 

CAUSES  OF  RED-WATER. 

Most  of  those  who  have  written  on  this  disease  attribute  its 
production  to  the  poisonous  qualities  of  particular  plants.  To  a 
certain  degree  this  is  true ; but  as  many,  or  most,  of  the  cases  that 
occur  do  so  during  the  early  part  of  spring,  and  comparatively  few 
in  summer,  we  must  look  for  other  causes  than  any  that  arise  from 
grazing,  more  especially  as  the  best  medical  authorities  that  have 
noticed  the  subject  inform  us  “ that  the  most  acrid  ” (or  at  least 
some  of  the  most  acrid)  “ plants  our  pastures  produce  are  perfectly 
harmless  when  dried,”  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  depends  more 
on  the  quality  of  the  food  in  general  than  on  any  particular  plant 
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or  plants.  Some  years  since,  it  was  hinted  by  a gentleman  who 
wrote  on  the  subject,  that  turnips  were  a probable  cause.  I have 
had  occasion  to  consider  the  matter,  and  I have  also  been  at  some 
trouble  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  other  very  respectable  professional 
gentlemen  ; and,  along  with  them,  I have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  turnips  are  a principal  cause  of  red-water,  taken  in  com- 
bination with  other  things,  &c.  When  the  turnips  come  early  to 
maturity  in  the  autumn,  and  the  winter  proves  mild,  the  tops  grow 
very  rapidly  and  luxuriantly  in  the  spring.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  bulbs  are  drained  of  their  succulent  properties  in  order  to 
supply  this  superabundant  foliage,  the  centre  of  the  bulb  becoming 
soft,  often  hollow,  and  sometimes  putrid.  The  remaining  walls,  of 
course,  are  very  dry,  hard,  and  woody — of  a tough  and  corky 
nature,  very  difficult  to  digest,  and  not  affording  that  degree  of 
nourishment,  nor  of  that  nature  which  is  generally  expected ; rather 
proving  hot  and  stimulating  to  the  stomach,  and  tending  to  produce 
inflammatory  diathesis.  In  such  a season,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
season  supposed,  the  straw  has  become  very  dry  indeed,  and 
cattle  would  require  a large  quantity  of  water  to  make  it  digestible. 

I am  afraid  the  owner,  often  trusting  to  the  turnips,  gives  water 
sparingly,  or  it  may  be  irregularly ; and  thus  the  animal  suffers, 
and  suffers  seriously,  from  thirst.  Of  itself,  this  would  give  a 
tendency,  or  more  than  a tendency,  to  inflammation. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  a more  remote  cause  may  be  found  in 
moulting.  The  greater  part  of  cows  that  are  affected  with  red- 
water  are  so  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  end  of  May,  pre- 
cisely the  season  when  the  change  of  hair  takes  places.  There 
are  also  some  cases  in  autumn  but  comparatively  few  in  winter 
or  summer.  To  professional  men  the  sympathy  that  exists  between 
the  skin  and  digestive  system  is  well  known.  Is  that  system 
deranged  by  disease,  so  surely  are  the  integuments  affected.  To 
fleshers,  dealers,  and  graziers,  the  healthy  feeling  of  the  skin  is 
very  familiar : in  fact,  these  gentlemen  depend  more  on  the  index 
the  skin  affords  as  to  the  fattening  property  of  the  animal,  than 
they  do  on  the  conformation  of  parts. 

Generally  cattle  are  kept  very  warm  during  winter,  but  in  spring 
are  often  carelessly  exposed  to  sudden  blasts  of  cold  and  chilly 
winds,  the  hair  thin,  the  skin  almost  naked,  the  old  coat  gone  or 
partially  so,  and  the  new  one  to  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of 
the  constitution. 

To  horses  who  are  said  to  have  more  nerve  than  cattle,  the 
change  alluded  to  often  proves  a source  of  much  irritation  and 
constitutional  disturbance. 

Grooms  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  meet  the  exigencies  peculiar  to 
this  time  of  weakness  and  constitutional  debility.  Horses  are 
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carefully  kept  from  cold,  have  tepid  water  for  drink,  and  are  liberally 
fed ; but  that  food  requires  to  be  easily  digested,  and  all  food  that 
contains  elements  of  a stimulating  or  heating  nature  must  be  with- 
held. The  same  circumstances,  in  a lesser  degree,  affect  cattle  in 
the  season  when  there  is  such  demand  on  the  system.  With  food 
possessed  of  less  nutrition  than  common,  and,  moreover,  of  an  indi- 
gestible, hot,  and  stimulating  character,  can  we  wonder  that  the 
animal  is  liable  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  first  exciting  cause 
that  circumstances  may  present  ? There  are,  I apprehend,  few 
causes  of  greater  excitement  than  parturition.  At  that  period,  or 
during  that  process,  the  whole  animal  economy  suffers  and  sympa- 
thizes together.  That  portion  of  the  blood  which,  during  preg- 
nancy, was  required  for  the  development  of  the  foetus,  is  now  to  be 
directed  to  the  mammse  for  the  purpose  of  producing  milk.  This, 
of  itself,  forms  a check  or  some  sort  of  revulsion  on  the  circu- 
lation. 

Again ; the  connexion  between  the  mother  and  foetus  is  main- 
tained by  the  formation  of  certain  glandular  bodies  on  the  interior 
surface  of  the  uterus  and  corresponding  glands  or  absorbents  on  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  chorion  or  placenta.  The  uterine  glands 
have  on  their  surface  numerous  depressions  or  indentations.  The 
corresponding  glands  of  the  foetal  portion  of  the  chorion  are  fur- 
nished with  a papillous  surface,  the  singular  processes  of  which 
are  inserted  into  the  uterine  depressions,  thus  establishing  the  inti- 
mate connexion  that  exists  between  the  mother  and  foetus — the  ute- 
rine glands  acting  the  part  of  secernents  and  the  foetal  portion  per- 
forming the  part  of  absorbents.  On  delivery  the  foetal  portions  ge- 
nerally come  off  as  part  of  the  placenta,  while  the  uterine  portions 
remain,  and  discharge  by  secretion,  for  a short  time  after  partu- 
rition, a dark-coloured  semi-putrid  fluid.  We  often  find  these 
glands  preternaturally  enlarged.  In  that  case,  more  especially  if 
the  animal  is  in  a weakly  state,  they  throw  off  a morbid  secretion 
that  becomes  putrid,  part  of  which  is  re-absorbed  and  passes 
into  the  circulation.  The  uterus,  from  its  organization,  shews  at 
once  its  uncommon  power  of  absorption.  Its  vessels  are  both  nume- 
rous and  large.  It  is  supplied  from  two  sources,  the  spermatic  and 
hypogastric  arteries.  The  veins  that  return  the  blood  from  the 
uterus  into  the  vena  cava  are  correspondingly  large,  and,  under  the 
impregnated  state,  they  are  very  much  increased  in  size;  it  is 
also  in  every  place  abundantly  supplied  with  lymphatics. 

Physiologists  are  not  agreed  whether  it  is  the  lymphatics  or  veins 
that  act  the  part  of  absorbents;  Majendie  insisting  on  the  latter,  and 
furnishing  pretty  strong  proof  in  support  of  his  theory,  while  others 
view  the  former  as  the  principal  organs  concerned.  In  the  healthy 
state  of  the  uterus  it  seems  plain  that  both  are  concerned  in  the  per- 
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formance  of  this  vital  function.  Be  that  as  it  will,  we  have  con- 
clusive evidence  that  Nature  is  fertile  in  her  resources  on  this 
point.  We  are  informed  on  good  authority,  that,  of  “ six  pints  of 
warm  water  injected  into  the  abdomen  of  a living  dog,  not  more 
than  Jiv  remained  at  the  expiration  of  six  hours  the  truth  is,  we 
know  very  little  of  the  modus  operandi , although  perfectly  aware 
of  the  fact.  In  consequence,  as  we  have  observed,  of  the  re-absorp- 
tion of  these  putrid  matters,  and  their  presence  in  the  circulation, 
a most  important  action  takes  place.  It  is  an  established  fact  in 
pathology,  that  “ if  putrid  muscle  is  placed  on  fibrine  or  on  a fresh 
wound,  disease  or  death  are  the  consequence.  Is  it  not  plain  that 
these  substances  communicate  their  own  state  of  putrefaction  to  the 
sound  blood  from  which  they  were  originally  produced?”  I have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  fresh  in  your  recollection,  that,  in  one  of  the 
Lectures  delivered  before  us  a few  days  ago,  it  was  stated  as  an 
acknowledged  fact,  that  u the  animal  system  suffers  much  more  by 
the  removal  of  a small  portion  of  integument  by  gangrene  than 
it  does  by  the  removal  of  a much  larger  portion  of  healthy  skin  by 
the  knife thus  proving  that  the  putrid  matter  consequent  on  the 
state  of  gangrene  is  absorbed  into  the  system,  giving  rise  to  the 
different  effects  stated  above,  and  which,  on  the  best  authority, 
clearly  establishes  the  principle  for  which  I contend. 

Thus  the  morbid  virus  appears  to  reproduce  itself,  just  as  seeds 
reproduce  seeds.  If,  as  we  have  assumed,  the  animal  is  in  a weakly 
state,  and  the  constitution  unhealthy,  &c.,  on  the  absorption  of  these 
putrid  matters  into  the  circulation  they  will  meet  with  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  or  matters  having  a tendency  to  take  on  the  same 
morbid  action,  and  as  a natural  sequence,  disease  is  at  once  produced. 
This  is  plain  from  the  circumstance  under  which  vaccine  matter  is 
lodged  in  the  human  body.  In  that  material  there  exists  something 
of  a nature  analogous  to  the  matter  of  which  small-pox  is  pro- 
duced, and  consequently  other  virus  will  be  produced,  the  circum- 
stances being  the  same,  &c. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  poison  has  found  its  way  into  the  blood, 
it  will  either  spread  itself  over  every  part  of  the  body,  or  its  opera- 
tion will  be  limited  to  certain  organs,  according  to  the  feebleness 
or  the  intensity  of  their  resistance  : thus,  when  all  the  organs  are 
in  proper  and  healthy  action,  such  substances  are  removed  from  the 
system.  Should  any  of  the  organs  be  incapable  of  performing 
their  stated  functions,  those  that  are  in  a normal  state  take  on 
themselves  increased  action.  Physiologists  agree  that  morbid 
matter  may  be  ejected  from  the  system  by  an  excretory  action  of 
the  skin ; but  there  exists  such  derangement  of  the  integument  as 
unfits  it  for  performing  this  natural  and  salutary  process. 

The  next  excretory  or  secretory  organs  we  find  affected  arc  the 
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liver  and  kidneys.  The  liver  is  situated  principally  in  the  right 
hypochondriac  region,  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  third 
stomach.  It  has  peritoneal  attachments  which  maintain  it  in  its 
place,  connecting  it  with  the  spine,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen,  together  with  its  lobes  or  divisions.  The  last  are 
of  unequal  size.  The  right  lobe  is  larger  than  that  in  the  liver  of 
the  horse ; the  smaller  one  is,  compared  with  the  other,  very  dimi- 
nutive : taken  as  a whole,  the  liver  is  smaller  than  that  organ  in 
the  horse. 

The  blood  from  the  other  parts  of  the  abdomen,  instead  of  pass- 
ing directly  into  the  heart,  enters  into  and  is  spread  through  every 
part  of  the  liver  by  means  of  the  necessary  vessels  which  divide 
its  substance  into  almost  innumerable  branches.  As  it  passes 
through  this  organ  a fluid  is  separated  from  it  called  the  bile. 
Differences  of  opinion  have  existed  as  to  the  properties  and  uses 
of  this  fluid.  Into  the  study  of  these  we  shall  not  at  present  enter; 
however,  we  think  that  it  performs  an  important  part  in  the  dis- 
ease now  under  consideration. 

The  kidneys  are  two  glandular  substances  of  the  conglomerate 
class,  situated  under  the  muscles  of  the  loins  and  one  on  each  side, 
the  spine.  On  account  of  the  immense  size  of  the  rumen,  the  left  kid- 
ney is  situated  more  posteriorly  than  the  right  one  is.  A large 
artery  runs  to  each,  by  some  said  to  convey  one-  fifth  part  of  the 
whole  blood  circulating  through  the  animal.  These  arteries  divide 
into  a vast  number  of  little  branches,  coiled  upon  and  having  free 
communication  with  each  other.  The  blood  traverses  all  those 
vessels,  and,  in  the  course  of  so  doing  is  not  only  purified  of  all  its 
superabundant  watery  parts,  but  also  from  whatever  would  neces- 
sarily prove  hurtful  to  the  circulatory  system,  and  through  that  to 
the  constitution  in  general.  I should  have  mentioned  that  the  kid- 
neys are  of  considerably  greater  size  in  the  ox  than  in  the  horse, 
which  points  out  their  importance.  Connected  with  this  disease, 
we  shall  consider  that  great  excretory  or  secretory  organ,  the  liver. 
Under  the  above  circumstances,  we  find  this  important  viscus 
taking  on  increased  and  inordinate  action,  in  order  to  purify  the 
circulation  from  the  mass  of  putrid  matter  which  we  find  enter 
the  blood  from  the  partially  diseased  uterus.  The  consequence  of 
this  increased  action  is  a large  quantity  of  vitiated  bile,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  in  the  intestines  is  the  signal  for  derangement.  Its 
acrid  nature  having  the  effect  of  increasing  the  peristaltic  motions, 
exciting  the  mucous  surface,  and  producing  the  diarrhoea  that  almost 
uniformly  attends  the  commencement  of  red-water. 

Moreover,  the  bile  not  only  deranges  the  digestive  system,  but 
it  will  again  be  partially  taken  into  the  circulation ; and,  knowing 
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as  we  do  the  immense  quantity  of  blood  that  passes  through  the 
kidneys,  we  are  at  once  able  to  account  for  the  great  tendency  of 
those  organs  to  take  on  inflammatory  action ; and,  in  the  present 
case,  in  addition  to  the  vitiated  state  of  the  blood  and  bile,  there  is 
local  inflammation,  the  consequence  of  putrid  matters  in  the  uterus 
— its  own  partial  inflammation,  and  stimulated  intestines,  which, 
owing  to  their  proximity,  will,  in  a greater  or  minor  degree,  very 
likely  affect  the  kidneys.  There  must  of  necessity  be  turgescence 
of  the  renal  vessels ; and,  sooner  or  later,  under  this  undue  pres- 
sure, those  vessels  will  give  way  at  the  commencement  of  bloody 
urine.  At  times  the  renal  vessels  may  and  do  give  way  under 
the  increased  natural  action  which  follows,  and  is  the  result  of  in- 
flammation and  torpidity  of  the  bowels,  accompanied  by  obstinate 
constipation. 

Although  few  cases  have  come  under  my  notice  of  this  disease 
occurring  in  cattle  not  giving  milk,  as  stots,  calves,  heifers,  &c., 
still,  as  it  does  occur  in  many  districts  of  our  country,  I shall  bring 
it  under  your  notice,  with  a more  immediate  reference  to  its  appear- 
ance during  the  grazing  season.  During  this  season  there  are  seve- 
ral predisposing  and  exciting  causes  that  come  into  operation. 
Whatever  has  the  effect  of  weakening  the  constitution  acts  as  the 
former ; and  the  circumstances,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  give 
rise  to  any  febrile  or  inflammatory  action,  tend  to  the  latter. 

In  the  few  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the  causes  of  this 
fatal  disease,  circumstances  of  the  most  opposite  character  are 
blamed,  and,  perhaps,  with  reason.  To  illustrate  this  I may 
mention  that,  in  a popular  work  on  cattle,  two  causes  of  opposite 
character  have  been  given,  which  at  first  sight  might  be  rather 
puzzling. 

1.  In  a certain  district  that  was  peculiarly  swampy,  two- 
thirds  of  the  cows  were  attacked  (in  one  dairy)  with  red-water 
every  year ; but  after  the  said  swampy  ground  was  properly  dried 
by  draining,  & c.,  this  state  of  things  was  altered,  and  not  more 
than  one  in  twenty  or  thirty  cows  were  attacked. 

2.  It  is  also  asserted  that,  after  certain  farms  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  draining  process,  red-water  has  very  soon  made 
its  appearance,  although  previous  to  the  draining  it  was  un- 
known. 

To  me  these  cases  appear  very  plain.  In  the  first,  there  had 
been  too  much  moisture,  giving  rise  to  a superabundance  of  aquatic 
and  acrid  plants.  These,  by  being  in  a soil  suited  precisely  to  their 
nature,  would  grow  very  luxuriantly,  present  a succulent  appear- 
ance, and,  from  the  paucity  of  better  herbage,  might  be  eaten  by  the 
cattle  almost  of  necessity ; when,  as  a natural  consequence,  the  ani- 
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mals  would  suffer  from  their  poisonous  qualities;  or,  in  the  absence 
of  poisonous  plants,  a superabundance  of  rich  pasture  might  occasion 
that  species  of  red-water  which  is  consequent  on  plethora. 

In  the  second  case  there  had  been  very  little  more  moisture  than 
was  necessary  for  producing  a healthy  pasture.  On  the  withdrawal 
of  that  moisture  the  plants  were  removed  from  their  natural  state 
to  a soil  much  too  dry  for  them,  and,  until  they  became  naturalized 
to  their  new  condition,  or  other  plants  suited  to  that  soil  had  filled 
it  up,  they  would  be  stunted,  hard,  and  woody — not  easily  di- 
gested, and  tending  to  give  rise  to  that  species  of  red-water  conse- 
quent on  indigestion. 

As  regards  the  cattle,  they  have  the  same  transition  from  a 
damp,  sweet  pasture,  to  a dry  and  stunted  one.  As  a proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  above  position  it  is  well  known  that  cattle,  re- 
moved from  one  farm  or  district  to  another  farm  or  district,  are 
much  more  liable  to  attacks  of  this  disease  than  those  who  con- 
tinue on  the  farms  on  which  they  were  raised.  Not  only  is  there 
a tendency  to  the  production  of  this  disease  on  farms  where  the 
pastures  are  generally  of  a dry  and  stunted  character,  but, 
during  seasons  that  are  peculiarly  dry  and  cold,  or  wet  and  cold, 
there  are  always  many  more  cases  of  red-water  than  in  seasons 
that  are  mild,  and  no  wonder ! for  we  have  one  cause  acting 
in  two  ways — the  weather,  as  its  effects  are  felt  on  the  animals 
and  on  their  food.  In  the  lower  parts  of  our  country,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  south,  this  disease  is  consequent  on  very  hot  and  dry 
weather,  and  is  supposed  to  arise  from  an  increased  quantity  of 
carbon  in  the  blood,  by  which  the  bile  becomes  acrid,  and  the 
liver  and  its  functions  are  deranged. 

Many  cases  are  also  recorded,  that  were  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  animals  drinking  freely  of  peat  pit- water;  but  as  I have 
seen  none  of  them,  I shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  manner  or 
nature  of  the  affection.  Another  cause  is  found  in  the  removal  of 
cattle  from  a poor  and  sterile  pasture  to  a rich  and  luxurious  one. 
Considering  the  complicated  and  delicate  nature  of  the  digestive 
system  in  cattle,  it  is  no  wonder  that  disease  is  the  consequence  of 
this  transition. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  causes 
divide  themselves  naturally  into  three  stages — remote,  mediate, 
and  immediate. 

1.  Remote ; Any  thing  that  produces  constitutional  weakness, 
or  induces  a plethoric  state  of  the  animal ; the  former  tending 
towards  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  latter  pro- 
ducing inflammatory  diathesis.  Here  may  be  ranked  moulting, 
and  over-feeding,  with  over-heated  and  badly  ventilated  houses. 

2.  Mediate ; Exposure  to  sudden  blasts  of  cold  wind  or  rain, 
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insufficiency  of  water,  or  that  water  of  bad  quality,  dry,  stunted,  or 
indigestible  food,  such  as  turnips  when  spoiled  by  over-growth  in 
spring,  straw  when  too  dry,  large  quantities  of  chaff,  spoiled  hay, 
stunted  reedy  pastures,  or  swampy  ones,  with  plants  of  an  acrid 
nature,  such  as  ranunculus,  crowfoot,  &c.,  woodland  pastures,  where 
several  of  the  anemone  are  to  be  found,  and  the  poisonous  qualities 
of  which  are  well  known. 

3.  Immediate;  Hard  and  long  drives,  injuries  about  the  loins, 
parturition,  especially  if  protracted  or  difficult. 

Treatment,  &c. 

If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  animal  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  the  abstraction  of  blood  will  generally  be  advisable, 
the  quantity  being  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  beast.  This 
often  materially  assists  in  the  reduction  of  the  febrile  action  : still 
it  requires  to  be  performed  judiciously.  Cathartics  must  be  ap- 
plied with  activity  as  having  the  same  tendency,  and  also  to  open 
or  keep  open  the  bowels,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  there  is  consti- 
pation, dose  after  dose  must  be  exhibited,  always  accompanied 
with  aromatics,  until  purging  is  set  up.  The  slower  the  medicine 
can  be  administered,  so  much  the  better  for  insuring  the  effect. 

Back-racking  should  be  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  clear  the 
rectum,  and  emollient  clysters  should  be  thrown  up.  Should  we 
succeed  in  opening  the  bowels,  and  find  the  fever  in  any  considerable 
degree  lessened,  something  may  be  done  to  assist  the  over-distended 
vessels  of  the  kidneys.  Astringents  would  be  indicated ; but  then 
the  constipation  is  not  far  distant.  It  may  relapse,  in  which  cir- 
cumstance the  case  is  all  but  hopeless.  I have  seen  good  effects 
from  the  use  of  tinct.  opii,  salt  of  tartar,  spirit,  eth.  nit.,  nitrate  of 
potassa,  with  tart,  ant.,  linseed  tea,  gruel,  and,  if  the  animal  is 
weak,  strong  ale  or  porter,  combined  with  gruel,  and  pulverised 
anise  seeds  and  ginger  as  aromatics.  Croton  seed  is  a valu- 
able agent  in  obstinate  constipation.  It  is  recommended  to  be 
given  in  combination  with  other  cathartics,  as  sulph.  magn. 
Where  the  cases  will  admit  of  it,  I would  prefer  the  olea- 
ginous purgatives,  as  being  more  mild  in  their  action  and  bet- 
ter suited  to  inflammatory  diseases  than  the  neutral  salts,  ol. 
ricini,  or  ol.  lini. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  kept  in  view,  that  these  are  not  so  power- 
ful in  their  action  as  the  various  salts.  When  the  animal  is  recover- 
ing, great  care  must  be  had  as  to  feeding.  The  food  should  be 
nourishing,  light,  and  very  easily  digested.  The  animal  must  be 
kept  from  sudden  alteration  of  temperature,  and  have  a moderately 
warm  house,  or,  if  pasturing,  must  be  well  sheltered,  and  with  no 
more  exercise  than  she  chooses  to  take. 
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I shall  briefly  state  the  treatment  of  a few  cases,  with  the  results 
of  that  treatment,  &c. 

Case  I. — A cow  was  observed  to  refuse  turnips,  but  would 
eat  a little  straw.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day  the  urine  was 
observed  to  be  of  a pink  red  colour.  I exhibited  Epsom  salts  ft>j, 
pulv.  zingib.  §ss.  Constipation  supervened. 

On  the  second  day  I exhibited  sulph.  mag.  Jxxij,  pulv.  zingib. 
§ss.  In  ten  hours  half  of  the  above  dose,  with  treacle,  gruel  and 
linseed  tea.  She  was  back-racked  daily.  The  dung  was  small 
in  quantity,  but  there  was  no  purging. 

Third  day  : I repeated  the  same  treatment,  with  no  better  results. 
The  cow  remarkably  weak,  not  even  attempting  to  rise.  I horned 
down  gruel  mixed  with  six  eggs  raw. 

Fourth  day.  The  same  treatment,  with  the  addition,  in  the 
evening,  of  Ihj  olei  lini. 

Fifth  day.  Purging  is  now  set  up.  Discharged  a large  quan- 
tity of  thin  black  faeces.  Cow  never  attempting  to  rise.  Con- 
tinued the  eggs  with  sem.  lini  and  gruel,  combined  with  aromatics, 
for  about  two  weeks.  I believe  the  owner  gave  many  bottles  of 
good  tea.  The  cow  got  healthy  in  about  six  weeks,  but  lost  the 
hoofs  of  both  posterior  extremities,  and  about  five  inches  of  the 
tail.  Fed  well  for  slaughtering,  & c.  This  was  the  worst  case  I 
have  seen  recover. 

Case  II. — We  found  considerable  fever  on  the  cow;  urine  almost 
black,  and  of  a thickish  consistence ; faeces  thin  and  black.  I exhi- 
bited §xxij  ol.  ricini,  §j  tinct.  opii,  3ij  ant.  tart.,  3ij  sem.  ani 
pulv.,  gruel  two  bottles. 

Second  day.  Fever  almost  gone.  Exhibited  nitrata  potass.  3i, 
ant.  tart.  3ij,  sem.  ani,  pulv.  3ij,  two  bottles  of  gruel. 

Third  day.  Repetition  of  the  above  treatment,  and  for  two  days 
longer.  Cow  got  quite  well.  The  milk  never  left  her. 

CASE  III. — Cow  extremely  weak ; pulse  high,  above  80,  inter- 
mittent and  feeble.  Exhibited  a bottle  of  ol.  ricini,  Jj  tinct.  opii, 
salt  of  tartar  ^ss>  pulv.  zingib.  5SS>  and  three  bottles  of  gruel. 
Ordered  bottled  porter.  Second  day  gruel  with  one  bottle  of  porter, 
ant.  tart.  3ij,  salt  of  tartar  §ss.  Got  quite  well,  but  weak  for 
some  time. 

Case  IV. — Cow  much  farther  gone  than  the  others.  Sub- 
jected to  nearly  same  treatment,  but  had  no  effect.  Continued  to 
sink,  and  died  in  a few  days.  I have  seen  scarcely  any  case  but 
might  have  recovered  if  taken  in  time  and  actively  treated. 

The  quantity  of  medicine  here  stated  is  applicable  to  full  grown 
animals;  of  course,  I mostly  refer  to  cows.  As  regards  other  kinds 
of  stock,  such  as  calves,  yearlings,  &c.,  whatever  difference  of 
affection  or  size  of  the  animal  there  may  be,  must  be  taken  into 
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account  by  the  practitioner.  On  the  whole,  as  regards  treatment, 

I do  not  think  there  is  scarcely  a disease  to  which  cattle  are  liable 
for  which  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  prescribe  a specific  treat- 
ment than  for  red-water.  There  is  such  variety  of  circumstances 
as  regards  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  the  stage  of  it,  and  the  pre- 
disposing and  exciting  causes,  that  much  must  be  left  to  the  skill  of 
the  practitioner,  and  in  this  disease,  above  many  others,  is  the  supe- 
riority of  scientific  knowledge  made  apparent,  and  in  many  places 
which  I know,  the  farmers  and  the  more  enlightened  agriculturists 
are  finding  it  their  interest  to  employ  the  professional  man  and  dis- 
card the  empiric. 

Prevention.— A reference  to  the  causes  will  at  once  point  to 
what  may  be  done  or  avoided  in  the  way  of  prevention.  Much 
may  be  done  by  due  attention  at  the  proper  time — being  careful 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  food — that  the  water  is  of  a good  and 
healthy  nature,  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  regularly  supplied  to 
the  animals, — that  the  houses  are  properly  ventilated,  and  kept  as 
much  as  possible  of  a uniform  temperature, — that  cattle  during 
spring,  the  early  part  of  summer,  and  autumn  are  not  recklessly 
exposed  to  cold  winds  or  rains,  especially  easterly  winds  on  the 
east  coast,  and  vice  versa — that,  during  cold  and  rainy  seasons 
cattle  have  proper  shelter  when  at  grass,  and  even  temporary  sheds 
when  there  is  no  natural  shelter — that  great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  difference  of  situation,  nature  of  food,  &c.  when  cattle  are 
transferred  from  one  place  to  another.  As  regards  cows,  if  ple- 
thoric, I would  bleed  before  calving,  and  gently  keep  the  bowels 
open  even  after  calving.  I would  give  moderate  doses  of  Epsom 
salts  for  two  or  three  weeks,  if  there  is  any  febrile  action  or  any 
tendency  to  constipation.  If  the  cow  is  in  a weakly  state,  give 
light  but  nourishing  food,  preserving  from  cold  or  fatigue,  and  still 
keeping  the  bowels  in  a healthy  state.  If  the  food  had  been  pro- 
per before  calving,  I would  by  no  means  change  it.  I believe  that 
repeated  milkings  might  be  useful  to  cows  in  high  condition, 
at  least  for  some  little  time  after  calving. 

Did  I then  address  the  owners  of  cattle,  I would  advise  or 
counsel  them  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a regular  professional  man  as 
soon  as  the  slightest  symptom  of  disease  manifests  itself  in  any 
of  their  cattle  ; but,  too  often,  when  the  man  of  science  is  summoned 
he  finds  the  time  gone  by  when  he  could  have  been  useful.  Many 
a valuable  animal  is  lost  simply  because  the  owner  trusts  to  some 
ignorant  quack,  who,  although  unable  to  treat  the  disease,  is  able 
to  deceive  the  owner. 

I may  here  slightly  glance  at  the  nature  and  action  of  the  medi- 
cines which  I have  recommended. 

Salt  of  tartar  is  diui'etic  and  antacid. 
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Opium  is  a powerful  agent  in  arresting  gangrene,  consequently 
is  useful  in  stopping  morbidly  increased  secretions.  It  also  allays 
pain  and  constitutional  irritation. 

Nitrous  ether  is  a febrifuge  in  doses  of  fl.  fss.  to  fl.  §j,  and  is 
found  to  rouse,  to  a certain  degree,  the  exhausted  powers  of  the 
animal,  while  it  rarely  brings  back  the  dangerous  febrile  action 
that  was  subsiding. 

Ginger,  as  an  aromatic,  has  few  equals.  It  is  characterised  by 
the  best  medical  authorities  as  being  an  excellent  medicine  in 
debility  and  laxity  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  increasing  their 
nervous  energy,  and,  in  cases  of  torpidity  of  the  bowels  and  obsti- 
nate constipation,  exciting  more  powerful  vascular  action. 

Anise  and  caraway  seeds  are  very  mild  in  their  action,  and 
therefore  safe. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  propriety  of  using  large  quantities 
of  this  salt  requires  consideration.  According  to  Thomson,  it 
increases  the  secretion  of  bile  and  the  pancreatic  fluid.  Were  this 
the  case,  its  exhibition  would,  indeed,  be  questionable.  Professor 
Liebig  takes  a different  view  of  its  action  : “ When  a solution  of 
a salt  in  a certain  degree  of  dilution  is  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
it  is  absorbed ; but  a concentrated  saline  solution,  in  place  of  its 
being  itself  absorbed,  extracts  water  from  the  organ,  and  a violent 
thirst  ensues.  Some  interchange  of  water  takes  place  with  the  salt 
in  the  stomach.  The  coats  of  this  viscus  yield  water  to  the  solution, 
a part  of  which,  having  previously  become  sufficiently  diluted,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  absorbed ; but  the  greater  part  of  the  concen- 
trated solution  of  salt  remains  unabsorbed,  and  is  not  removed  by 
the  urinary  passages.  It  consequently  enters  the  intestines  and 
intestinal  canal,  where  it  causes  a dilution  of  the  solid  substances 
deposited  therein,  and  thus  acts  as  a purgative.”  Liebig  further 
states,  that  the  composition  of  the  salts  has  nothing  to  do  with 
their  action  as  a purgative,  in  as  far  as  the  production  of  that  action 
is  concerned.  Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  intensity 
of  that  action,  which  depends  on  a physical  property  shared  in  all 
of  them  ; but  besides  this,  they  exercise  a medicinal  action,  be- 
cause every  part  of  the  organism  they  come  in  contact  with  absorbs 
a certain  quantity  of  them. 

Croton  seeds.  Although  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
using  these  seeds  in  this  disease,  still  I embrace  the  opportunity 
of  recommending  them,  for  I have  it  from  the  best  authority,  that 
they  are  most  valuable  agents  in  all  obstinate  constipations,  more 
especially  in  combination  with  sulph.  magn.,  perhaps  from  eight  to 
twelve  seeds,  which  would  be  from  thirty  to  forty  grains.  They 
favour  the  production  of  watery  faeces. 

Ant.  tart,  acts  as  a febrifuge,  tends  to  lower  the  action  of  the 
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heart,  and  should  always  be  combined  with  nitrate  of  potassa  or 
digitalis. 

Linseed  oil,  or  castor  oil,  are  mild  in  their  effects,  emollient, 
demulcent,  &c.,  and  such  properties  are  well  suited  to  the  majority 
of  cases  of  red-water  that  are  early  seen. 

Gentlemen,  I have  attempted  to  convey  to  you,  in  the  plainest 
manner  I could,  first,  what  has  come  under  my  own  observation  ; 
secondly,  the  thoughts  which  these  observations  have  suggested  to 
myself,  with  the  opinions  of  others  on  some  of  the  points  in 
question ; and,  thirdly,  I have  not  hesitated  to  avail  myself  of 
general  principles  advocated  by  men  of  science,  when  at  any  time 
I found  that  these  principles  tended  to  shed  additional  light  on  the 
subject  I wished  to  illustrate.  Where  I have  failed  in  making  the 
subject  plain,  I trust  you  will  attribute  that  failure  to  its  true 
source — the  want  of  ability,  and  not  the  want  of  will. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  extracts  from  foreign  journals 
that  the  epidemic  is  exciting  the  greatest  alarm  on  the  continent ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  French  Government  is  about  to  send  M.  Yvard, 
the  Inspector-general  of  the  veterinary  schools,  and  M.  Renault, 
of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort,  to  Germany,  to  study  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  to  devise,  if  possible,  means  to  check  it. 
It  has  appeared  for  some  time,  and  is  now  prevailing  in  Cheshire, 
Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Shropshire.  We  were  told  last 
week  that  it  had  broken  out  near  Brighton  and  at  Reigate,  and  that 
in  the  latter  place  one  farmer  had  lost  six  fine  cows  : we  have  since 
been  informed  that  he  has  lost  ten.  The  following  paragraph  from 
the  Lancaster  Guardian  shews  that  it  is  extending  in  Lancashire. 

Ingleton.  — Epidemic  among  Cattle.  — The  distemper  among 
cattle  has  at  last  reached  this  neighbourhood.  Christopher  Parkin, 
a small  farmer  in  this  village,  has  within  the  last  few  weeks  lost 
six  good  milch  cows  by  it,  which  formed  the  whole  of  his  stock. 
Subscriptions  are  at  present  in  progress  towards  making  up  his 
loss,  as  he  is  a sober  and  industrious  man. 

The  Murrain  on  the  Continent. — “ Several  journals,”  says  the 
Moniteur , “ have  spoken  of  the  apprehensions  inspired  in  Ger- 
many by  the  invasion  of  an  epidemic  disease  that  particularly 
affects  horned  cattle.  The  recollection  of  the  dreadful  ravages 
caused  at  different  periods  among  the  horned  cattle  by  contagious 
typhus,  but  particularly  in  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  when  the  cattle 
brought  into  France  by  the  foreign  armies  imported  that  disease, 
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naturally  excited  the  solicitude  of  the  Government.  The  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  lost  no  time  in  procuring  information 
on  the  subject,  both  in  France  and  abroad.  We  subjoin  the  ex- 
tract of  a letter  from  M.  Imlin,  a distinguished  veterinary  surgeon, 
of  Strasburg,  who  is  in  constant  communication  with  Germany : — • 

‘ Strasburg,  Dec.  28,  1844.  Typhus  positively  prevails  in  Poland, 
Silesia,  and  Bohemia.  The  German  Journals  have  referred  to  it 
since  the  close  of  autumn,  and  they  now  mention,  as  an  on  dit , its 
appearance  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Saxony.  Never- 
theless, those  rumours  are  not  confirmed  by  any  official  report. 
The  accounts  brought  by  the  German  journals  are  evidently  ex- 
aggerated. The  director  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Munich 
(Bavaria),  with  whom  I am  in  correspondence,  does  not  mention  a 
word  either  of  typhus  or  sanitary  cordon  in  a letter  which  I received 
from  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  month.  The  Prague  Gazette  of 
the  10th  instant,  contains  the  first  official  report  on  the  epidemic 
prevailing  in  Bohemia.  It  results  from  that  document,  that  previ- 
ous to  the  24th  of  November,  the  typhus  had  attacked  1544  heads 
of  cattle,  seventy- five  of  which  had  been  killed,  and  sixty  were  still 
labouring  under  the  disease.  No  authentic  document  makes  any 
mention  of  its  having  reached  Bavaria.  W urtemburg  and  the  Duchy 
of  Baden  have  as  yet  adopted  no  measures  of  precaution,  so  that 
our  eastern  departments  are  only  menaced  by  the  journals.  An 
epidemic  which  affects  the  mouth  of  the  cattle,  and  the  ‘ pleuro- 
pneumonia/ have  appeared  at  different  points  of  our  department, 
and  I am  often  called  to  treat  these  diseases.  The  German  vete- 
rinary journals  not  having  been  published  since  the  last  quarter, 
have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  malady/  ” “ However  re-assuring  this 

intelligence  may  be,”  adds  the  Moniteur,  “ the  Government  is  about 
to  send  to  Germany  M.  Yvard,  Inspector-General  of  the  Veterinary 
Schools,  and  M.  Renault,  Director  of  the  Veterinary  School  of 
Alfort,  to  study  the  progress  of  the  epidemic,  and  the  administra- 
tive measures  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  checking  it.” 

The  German  Universal  Gazette  of  the  28th  ult.  announces  that 
the  epidemic  which  had  been  raging  a considerable  time  amongst 
the  horned  cattle  in  Gallicia,  Austria,  Silesia,  and  Moravia,  had 
likewise  appeared  in  Poland,  in  several  districts  near  Warsaw. 
The  Prussian  Government  had  established  quarantines,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  contagion  to  the  Prussian  provinces.” — 
Times. 

The  Presse  publishes  an  article  on  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  invasion  of  the  epidemic  which  is  now  raging  amongst 
the  oxen  in  Lower  Hungary,  and  which  is  known  there  by  the 
name  of  contagious  typhus  fever.  M.  Moll,  the  professor  of  agricul- 
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ture  at  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  who  is  the  author 
of  the  article,  explains,  as  follows,  the  nature  of  the  malady: — ■ 
u The  epidemic  in  question  raged  in  Europe  at  five  different  in- 
tervals in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  appears  to 
have  attacked  not  only  oxen,  but  sheep,  horses,  asses,  and  mules. 
A German  writer  has  estimated  the  number  of  animals  that 
perished  by  this  disease  at  more  than  100,000,000,  and  their 
value  at  five  milliards  of  francs.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
same  typhus  fever  occasioned  a loss  in  France,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  introduced  by  the  foreign  cattle  that  accompanied  the 
invading  armies  in  the  years  1814  and  1815,  of  nearly  100, 000, OOOf. 
In  the  presence  of  these  facts,  it  is  naturally  demanded  what  will  be 
the  result  of  the  invasion  of  our  territory  by  this  destructive 
scourge  I If  the  losses  were  to  be  confined  to  the  value  of  the  cattle 
destroyed  by  it,  agriculturists  might  expect  to  recover  after  a short 
period ; but  there  is  even  a more  disastrous  effect  to  be  appre- 
hended. Land  produces  only  in  proportion  to  the  manure  given 
to  it,  and  the  diminution  of  manure  caused  by  the  mortality  conse- 
quent on  the  epidemic,  must  produce  an  alarming  deficiency  in  our 
harvests.  We  wish  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  those  persons 
who  see  no  safety  for  France  except  in  the  development  of  her 
commerce  and  manufactures,  that  no  increase  of  commercial  pros- 
perity can  compensate  for  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  which  produces 
value  to  the  amount  of  six  milliards  annually,  and  that,  in  fine, 
the  first  condition  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity  is 
the  well-being  of  25,000,000,  Frenchmen  who  exist  by  agriculture.” 

The  epidemic  in  the  Mauritius  continues  its  terrific  ravages,  and 
it  really  seems  probable  that  the  island  will  be  inevitably  spoiled 
of  its  cattle.  A few  herds  that  yet  remained  unscathed  have  been 
kept  almost  constantly  in  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  the 
smoke  of  their  own  dung,  burned  with  grass.  This  plan,  as  in- 
volving very  little  trouble  and  no  expence,  is  certainly  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  any  beasts  to  preserve.  The  govern- 
ment of  Barbadoes  have,  with  the  most  laudable  prudence,  sent 
a veterinary  surgeon  there,  in  order  that  he  may  give  the  disease 
the  fullest  investigation,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  employ  some  pre- 
ventive or  curative  measures,  if  necessary,  in  that  island. 

We  know  not  whether  the  disease  that  attacks  pigs  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  which  rages  among  horned  cattle,  or  whether 
it  is  the  difference  of  constitution  which  accounts  for  it ; but  many 
of  the  former  have  been  perfectly  cured  by  burning  them  freely  on 
the  sides  of  the  neck. 

[Such  is  the  account  from  the  Mauritius.  It  is  far  from  being 
as  satisfactory  as  we  could  wish.] 
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The  mourned — the  loved — the  lost ! — Childe  Haroi  d. 


Mr.  Joseph  Goodwin,  who  died  at  his  residence,  College 
House,  Hammersmith,  on  the  22d  of  last  month,  was  born  at  Lees, 
near  Cheadle,  in  Staffordshire,  in  the  year  1768.  He  was  the 
younger  of  two  sons : his  elder  brother  inheriting  the  family  estate, 
himself  was  early  apprenticed  to  a surgeon  of  some  eminence  at 
Uttoxeter,  Mr.  Riddlesdown.  At  the  expiration  of  his  time  he 
came  to  London,  entered  Guy’s  Hospital,  and  was  a student  at  the 
same  period  that  the  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  also  Professor 
Coleman  were  attending  the  hospital.  After  finishing  his  studies 
and  passing  his  examination  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  went 
into  practice  as  a medical  man  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where 
he  remained  until  the  year  1798,  when  he  came  to  St.  Pancras, 
and,  after  six  months’  attendance  at  the  Veterinary  College,  be- 
came a member  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

It  was  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  matriculated,  that  Mr.  Good- 
win first  commenced  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine ; and  he 
occasionally  demonstrated  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  in  the  reader’s 
chair,  until  his  lectures  were  found  to  be  too  erudite  for  the  taste  of 
the  collegians,  and  were  prohibited  by  the  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  left  Oxford  to  enter  the  Ordnance,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  the  Sussex  district,  and  lived  at  Lewes  for  some 
3'ears,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  his  duties  in  conse- 
quence of  severe  illness. 

From  the  Ordnance  Mr.  Goodwin  went  to  Newmarket,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Jockey-club;  but  he  did  not  go  down  willingly, 
and  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  stay  there  more  than  one  year,  the 
stipulated  time  which  he  was  under  agreement  engaged  by  the 
Jockey-club  to  remain. 

On  his  return  to  the  metropolis  he  went  into  practice,  in  con- 
nexion with  Capt.  Blagrave,  in  Oxford-street,  and  was  conducting 
a veterinary  business  upon  rather  a large  scale,  when,  a vacancy 
occurring  in  the  Royal  establishment,  he  was  appointed,  in  1812, 
Clerk  of  the  Stables  at  Carlton-house ; and,  subsequently,  in  1815, 
veterinary  surgeon  to  the  Prince  Regent.  The  duties  of  these  ap- 
pointments he  continued,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son,  until  the 
death  of  George  IV,  when  he  retired  to  his  house  at  Hammersmith, 
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and  lived  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  means  he  had  acquired 
during  an  active  and  arduous  professional  career. 

It  was  during  his  apprenticeship  that  Mr.  Goodwin  first  imbibed 
his  fondness  for  and  knowledge  of  the  horse.  His  master  kept  a 
stable  of  hunters,  and  he  was  allowed  to  keep  two  for  his  own 
riding  during  his  pupillage.  He  was  rather  renowned  for  his 
knowing  more  of  horses  than  his  professional  brethren,  and  he 
often  related  the  mistakes  and  scrapes  which  he  got  into  from  dab- 
bling in  diseased  horseflesh,  and,  reasoning  from  analogy,  fancied 
his  knowledge  of  remedies  greater  than  they  proved  to  be.  He 
now  bought  the  finest  mare  in  the  kingdom,  because  she  had  ONLY 
bad  eyes ; and,  after  persecuting  the  animal  for  six  months  with 
powdered  glass,  salt,  and  all  the  remedies  he  could  think  of,  sold 
her  at  a fair,  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  bought  her.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  consulted  by  a medical  friend  as  to  the  best 
means  of  curing  bad  eyes,  when  it  turned  out  that  his  unfortunate 
friend  had  purchased  the  said  mare,  with  the  same  views  as  in- 
duced him  to  first  try  his  hand  at  curing  what  he  conceived  to  be 
merely  opacity  of  the  cornea,  but  which  proved  to  be  of  a different 
nature. 

With  a taste,  then,  for  the  profession,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Professor,  Coleman,  together  with  a disgust  for  the  irksome  and 
ill-paid  duties  of  a country  medical  man  in  a distant  county,  Mr. 
Goodwin  embraced  the  veterinary  profession,  and  started  from  the 
Veterinary  College  quite  an  enthusiast  in  all  the  theories  of  his 
friend  Coleman ; and,  for  a time,  nothing  but  a thin-heeled  shoe 
and  pressure  on  the  frog  could  benefit  the  foot,  or,  exposure  of  the 
horse  to  cold  air,  cure  all  the  diseases  of  the  body. 

He  soon  found  his  practice  and  his  theory  at  variance,  and 
changed  those  opinions  he  had  so  earnestly  been  promulgating. 

Few  men  in  the  profession  spent  so  many  hours  in  the  forge  as 
Mr.  Goodwin,  and,  for  years,  paid  great  attention  to  his  favourite 
subject,  the  foot.  This  induced  him  to  publish  a book  on  Shoe- 
ing, which,  as  a practical  work,  contains  much  information. 

Although  he  was  never  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  the  first  to 
draw  attention  to  the  superiority  of  French  nails  and  nailing  over 
that  of  the  method  then  prevailing  in  England.  When  LouisXVllI 
returned  to  Paris,  his  Majesty  presented  two  of  Bonaparte’s  chargers 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  it  was  their  shoes  and  nails  that  induced 
him  to  adopt  the  French  nail  and  curve  at  the  toe  for  the  horses  of 
the  royal  stables. 

Mr.  Goodwin  was  at  great  pains  and  expense  to  bring  to  per- 
fection the  shoeing  of  horses  with  cast-iron  shoes,  or  rather  with 
malleable  metal;  and  it  was  to  the  circumstance  of  having  connected 
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himself  with  an  unworthy  partner  that  all  his  efforts  were  rendered 
unavailing,  and  not  to  the  failure  of  the  invention,  which  yet  may, 
some  day,  be  brought  into  operation,  although  the  patent  right  has 
expired  some  time. 

The  Society  of  Arts  rewarded  Mr.  Goodwin  with  its  medals  for 
several  of  his  inventions.  The  first  was  a clever  model  for  an  ope- 
rating table  for  the  veterinarian,  but  which  has  been  too  expensive, 
probably,  to  admit  of  any  individual  having  one  constructed;  other- 
wise it  must  be  a desideratum  to  have  the  horse  well  secured  on  a 
table  without  the  risk  of  throwing  him  down,  and  convenient  to  the 
height  of  the  hand  of  the  operator. 

The  spring  cross,  for  making  horses’  mouths,  and  now  in  frequent 
use,  was  also  his  invention  ; and  what  Mr.  Goodwin  inappropriately 
called  a “ ball  probang” — (the  French  term  it  a “ pilulifere”),  or  a 
ball  bearer ; and  in  studs  where  the  mouths  of  foals  and  yearlings 
will  scarcely  admit  the  hand,  it  is  in  use,  and  far  safer  than  the 
thrusting  a ball  on  a stick  into  the  throat,  and  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  many  a valuable  young  animal’s  death. 

His  hobbles  are  also  ingenious,  and  far  superior  to  the  common 
methods  of  securing  our  patients. 

It  is  now  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  since  Mr.  Goodwin  ear- 
nestly set  himself  to  work  to  remove  what  he  conceived  the  griev- 
ances of  the  profession ; and  he  addressed  the  governors  of  the 
Veterinary  College  upon  the  subject  of  the  profession  being  entirely 
excluded  from  the  slightest  voice  in  the  government  of  its  own  in- 
terests. He  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  now  full  time  for 
some  of  the  members  to  be  chosen  to  sit  at  the  examining 
board.  To  bring  the  force  of  his  argument  more  under  the  notice  of 
the  governors  of  the  College,  he  made  himself  a subscriber  to  the 
institution ; and  for  this  they  made  a bye-law  that  no  veterinary 
surgeon  should  in  future  be  allowed  to  be  a subscriber  to  the  insti- 
tution, and  he  was  in  consequence  prohibited  from  attending  any 
general  meeting.  This  will  ever  be  recorded  as  shameful  an  act 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Veterinary  College  as  it  was  a worthy  one 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Goodwin. 

In  his  latest  moments  he  gloried  in  the  feeling  that  the  profession 
had  now  shaken  off  a thraldom  which  it  had  tamely  borne  so  long  to 
its  detriment.  He  was  the  oldest  reformer,  and  was  a sincere  well- 
wisher  to  his  profession.  He  was  often  heard  to  lament  the  causes 
that  had  so  degraded  what  might  have  been  a far  more  respected 
name  than  it  now  is ; and  to  regain  which,  in  the  estimation  that 
the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon  ought  to  have  been  considered,  will 
take  longer,  and  cost  more  than  the  unworthy  conduct  of  those  who 
sold  it  for  their  own  gain  can  repair  in  the  same  time. 
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As  a practitioner  he  was  successful,  prompt,  and  decided  in  his 
treatment,  and  secured  himself  that  renown  he  justly  merited. 
The  establishment  of  George  IV,  in  which  Mr.  Goodwin’s  time 
and  talents  were  so  greatly  employed,  when,  at  one  period,  he  had 
the  assistance  of  his  patron  and  sincere  friend,  Lord  Bloomfield, 
was,  in  all  its  details,  perfection.  This  will  be  readily  allowed  by 
all  who  knew  it. 

We  have  thus  recorded  the  decease  of  an  upright,  honourable, 
and  independent  man,  in  all  the  relations  of  private  and  professional 
character ; and,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  oldest  friends,  we  con- 
clude with  the  fervent  hope  that  he  has  exchanged  a life  of  useful- 
ness here  below  for  one  of  peace  in  Heaven  above.  G. 


THE  ARMY. 

PRESENTATION  OF  PLATE. 

[Many  of  our  readers  will  peruse  this  with  pleasure,  and  the  com- 
pliment paid  was  truly  deserved.] 


Mr.  Constant,  late  Veterinary  Surgeon  5th  Dragoon  Guards, 
has  been  presented  with  an  elaborately  chased  tea  service,  on  his 
retiring  after  a service  of  upwards  of  thirty  years.  It  consists  of  a 
coffee  pot,  tea  pot,  cream  ewer,  and  sugar  bowl,  and  bears  the 
following  inscription: — 

“ Presented  to  John  Constant,  Esq.,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  5th  Dragoon  Guards, 
by  his  brother  officers,  in  testimony  of  their  friendship 
and  esteem. — 1843.” 

It  was  accompanied  by  the  following  letter  from  Lieutenant 
Colonel  the  Hon.  J.  Yorke  Scarlett,  his  commanding  officer  : — 

“ Portobello,  Dublin,  Oct.  11,  1843. 

<*  My  dear  Constant, — I am  requested  by  the  officers  of  the  5th 
Dragoon  Guards  to  convey  to  you  our  feeling  of  regret  at  your 
retiring  from  the  regiment,  in  which  your  undeviating  rectitude  of 
conduct  as  a gentleman,  and  your  skill  and  zeal  in  your  profession, 
have  established  for  you  the  highest  character.  As  a proof  of  our 
friendship  and  esteem  we  beg  your  acceptance  of  a tea  service, 
which  we  trust  will  meet  with  Mrs.  Constant’s  approbation,  and 
convince  her  and  your  children  that  you  carry  with  you  into  re- 
tirement the  kindest  wishes  of  your  brother  officers,  who  feel  that 
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they  do  honour  to  themselves  in  appreciating  your  merits.  What 
I have  endeavoured  to  express  on  the  part  of  the  regiment  I most 
cordially  join  in  myself,  and  beg  you  will  believe  me,  my  dear 
Constant,  your’s  faithfully, 

“ J.  Yorke  Scarlett, 

“ Lieutenant  Colonel,  5th  Dragoon  Guards. 
“ J.  Constant,  Esq.,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 

“5th  Dragoon  Guards.” 


ON  THE  HEREDITARY  TENDENCY  TO  DISEASE. 
By  Charles  Percivall,  Esq. 

In  the  month  of  September  1832  I was  requested  by  a friend 
to  look  at  a filly  foal  six  months  old,  which  he  stated  had  been 
lame  upwards  of  a week  from  an  injury  on  the  coronet  of  the  near 
fore  foot.  I found  that  the  supposed  wound  on  the  coronet  pro- 
ceeded from  matter  pent  up  in  the  foot  having  broken  out  be- 
tween hair  and  hoof. 

The  dam  of  the  said  filly  was  a remarkably  fine  shaped  mare, 
one  in  every  way  calculated  to  produce  good  stock,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  being  spavined  in  both  hocks ; this,  however,  was  an 
objection  to  which  my  friend  did  not  pay  much  attention,  consider- 
ing it  of  little  or  no  consequence.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  I 
made  mention  of  a horse  called  Dominic  Sampson,  that  had  run 
very  successfully  in  this  country  ; and  although  fired  in  both  hocks 
for  curbs,  was  purchased  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  sent 
out  as  a covering  stallion  to  the  stud  at  Buxar,  where  for  five  years 
he  had  forty  mares  annually,  the  whole  of  which  generally  proved 
with  foal,  but  were  affected  either  with  spavins  or  curbs ; and, 
during  the  above  period,  only  one  of  his  stock  was  passed  into  the 
cavalry,  consequently  he  was  discarded  from  the  stud.  The  su- 
perintendent of  the  stud  at  Gazepoore  (Major  Hunter)  likewise 
informed  me,  that  he  had  observed  the  stock  of  another  stallion 
with  encysted  tumours  at  the  point  of  the  elbow  being  affected  in  the 
same  manner. 

Meeting  with  my  friend  in  the  month  of  December  following, 
he  told  me  his  filly  was  very  lame,  and  he  was  apprehensive  she 
was  throwing  out  a spavin,  which  proved  to  be  the  case,  accompa- 
nied by  a considerable  degree  of  inflammation,  pain,  and  exces- 
sive lameness ; the  usual  remedies  for  a time  arrested  it,  and  she 
shewed  but  little  lameness. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  January  he  informed  me  she  had 
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thrown  out  a spavin  in  the  other  hock ; there  was  likewise  a con- 
firmed ring-bone  in  the  off  fore  leg,  and  appearances  of  the  same 
thing  about  to  take  place  in  all  the  others. 

The  gentleman  having  had  the  mare  in  his  possession  for  some 
time,  I was  desirous  of  knowing  if  he  had  any  more  of  her  stock 
by  him ; and  finding  he  had  a yearling  and  a two-year-old  colt,  I 
expressed  a wish  to  see  them,  and  found  both  spavined. 

When  in  Ireland,  I met  with  two  covering  stallions  whose 
progeny  so  generally  partook  of  their  respective  imperfections,  that 
I cannot  but  make  mention  of  them  here.  The  one  was  a horse 
called  Boiler,  with  four  white  legs ; the  other  a horse  called  Mu- 
sician, with  very  bad  fore  legs,  and  I never  saw  one  of  his  stock 
whose  fore  legs  were  good. 

Nimrod  makes  mention  of  a well  known  fact,  viz.,  that  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  stock  of  a certain  horse  that  visited  Worcestershire 
some  years  back  had  either  curbs  or  spavins ; and  that  Mary , by 
Precipitate , produced  three  roarers  by  three  different  sires. 

He  farther  states,  page  317,  “ As  to  hereditary  influence  of  form, 
I can  illustrate  the  force  of  this  without  going  far  from  home.  My 
right  ear  has  been  slit  by  a sabre — I have  two  children  marked 
in  the  right  ear.” 

That  malformation  and  disease  of  joints  is  hereditary,  I think 
the  foregoing  statements  clearly  prove,  and  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  warn  the  breeder  against  such  imperfections  in  the  selection  of 
his  stock. 

Should  you  think  these  remarks  worthy  of  notice,  they  are  very 
much  at  your  service. 


REVIEW. 


Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — IIor. 


MR.  BENCRAFT’S  PATENT  SADDLE. 

By  Mr.  Percivall. 

Mr.  BenCRAFT  has  lent  us  for  trial  one  of  his  patent  saddles, 
and  with  it  has  sent  us  a prospectus,  having  appended  to  it  a host 
of  testimonials  in  favour  of  it,  such  as  might  lead  us  even  to  mis- 
trust our  own  opinions,  were  they — which  we  have  pleasure  in 
assuring  Mr.  B.  they  are  not — anywise  adverse  to  it. 

The  principle  of  the  patent  consists  in  the  interposition  of  a 
spring  between  the  horse  and  his  rider ; and  the  mode  in  which 
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this  principle  is  carried  out  consists  in  the  introduction  of  “ three 
elastic  springs,”  or  bars  of  steel,  into  the  seat  of  the  saddle.  “ One 
straight  spring,”  or  steel  bar,  “ runs  under  the  seat,  about  five 
inches  in  length ; the  other  two  (steel  bars)  are  in  the  form  of 
arches,  which  are  rivetted  to  the  straight  spring  transversely,  and 
play  freely  upon  thin  metal  plates  on  the  sides  of  the  saddle- 
tree.” Such  is  Mr.  B.’s  own  description  of  his  invention. 

Any  alteration  of  the  seat  of  the  saddle,  if  it  is  productive  of 
any  effect  at  all,  must  necessarily  operate  in  a greater  or  less  de- 
gree both  on  the  horse  and  his  rider : under  these  two  relations, 
therefore,  we  shall  examine  the  invention  before  us,  and  in  doing 
so  it  will  be  our  duty  to  keep  stedfastly  in  view  the  common 
saddle ; concerning  which  it  is  but  justice  to  its  constructors 
— whoever  they  may  have  been — to  say,  that,  as  a whole,  it  must 
be  admitted  to  be  a neat  and  admirable  contrivance  for  a horse  to 
carry  his  rider  upon,  being  equally  easy,  commodious,  and  orna- 
mental, for  both  parties.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  this  harmony 
disturbed ; indeed,  should  certainly  withhold  our  approval  of  any 
invention  having  a tendency  so  to  do.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  however,  with  the  one  before  us ; on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Bencraft  argues  benefits  to  the  horse  from  its  use.  “ A complete 
j 'protection ,”  he  says,  “ is  secured  to  the  spine  by  means  of  the 
arched  springs,  which  also  transfer  the  rider’s  weight  to  the 
ribs  of  the  horse,  thereby  enabling  him  to  carry  his  burden  with 
increased  facility,”  & c.  “ The  rider’s  weight  being  almost  wholly 
placed  on  the  ribs,  his  withers  are  relieved  from  the  equal  share 
they  have  hitherto  borne  of  it,”  & c. 

Now,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Bencraft,  we  think  this  is  hardly 
fair  in  respect  to  our  common  saddle.  Is  there  any  man,  with  any 
pretensions  to  being  a horse- man,  who  would  suffer  his  saddle,  for 
want  of  stuffing,  to  come  down  upon  his  horse’s  spine  ? — or  any 
horseman  who  does  not  know  that  the  saddle  ought  not  even  to 
touch  the  withers  of  his  horse  1 All  that  Mr.  B.  has  said  about 
the  saddle  bearing  upon  the  ribs,  and  not  upon  the  withers,  is 
quite  as  applicable  to  the  common  saddle  as  to  his  spring  saddle : 
the  only  difference  between  them,  as  regards  the  horse — and  that 
in  our  mind  is  an  important  one — being,  that  in  one  case  the 
living  load  is  carried  with  a spring  underneath  it;  in  the  other, 
not,  or  only,  at  least,  with  sufficient  elasticity  to  diminish  jar  or 
concussion.  That  the  animal  may  feel  this  spring  upon  his  back 
not  only  a comfortable  thing,  but  even  be  able,  by  means  of  it,  to 
carry  his  burthen  with  more  ease  and  effect — to  travel  longer  and 
farther  with  it — we  think  is  not  at  all  improbable  ; and  so  much 
advantage  we  are  desirous  to  assign  to  Mr.  Bencraft’s  saddle,  as 
far  as  the  horse  is  concerned. 
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As  regards  the  rider,  however,  we  can  speak  of  the  patent 
saddle  in  much  less  ambiguous  terms.  We  have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  saying  that  persons  who  complain  of  the  hardness  or 
want  of  elasticity  of  our  common  saddles  will  find  in  Mr.  Ben- 
craft’s  a springy  and  comfortable  seat.  Neither  the  old  gentleman 
nor  the  invalid  horseman  will  any  more  have  occasion  to  resort  to 
stuffed  pads  or  quilted  seats  for  ease  and  comfort : they  will  both 
find  all  they  desire,  astride  the  spring-seated  saddle;  and  they 
will  probably  find  the  difference  between  it  and  the  common 
saddle  the  greater,  the  more  they  have  to  complain  of  the  rough 
bone-setting  motions  of  their  hackneys.  In  conclusion,  we  imagine 
we  shall  be  doing  the  horseman  disposed  to,  or  the  subject  of,  rup- 
ture an  especial  service  by  recommending  to  his  notice  one  of 
Mr.  Bencraft’s  patent  saddles. 


INFLUENCE  OF  DIET  ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  FAT 
IN  HERBIVOROUS  ANIMALS. 

[Academie  des  Sciences  (Paris),  August  and  October.] 

M.  BoussiNGAULT  communicated  a memoir  on  the  above  subject. 
Wishing  to  ascertain  whether  sugar  and  amidon  contribute  directly 
to  the  formation  of  butter,  he  had  fed  two  cows  for  some  time 
solely  on  beet-root  and  potatoes.  The  question  is  an  important 
one,  as,  were  this  the  case,  these  latter  substances  might,  with 
great  practical  advantage,  be  substituted  for  the  hay,  straw,  and 
grains  with  which  herbivorous  animals  are  now  fed. 

One  of  the  cows  had  calved  ninety  days,  and  the  other  forty 
days,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  experiment.  They 
were  both  thriving  on  the  usual  stable  allowance;  viz.,  for  the 
twenty-four  hours  each,  hay,  twenty-four  lbs. ; potatoes,  sixteen 
lbs.  ; beet-root  twenty-four  lbs. ; colza  cakes,  two  lbs. ; chopped 
straw,  ad  libitum.  The  medium  quantity  of  milk  given,  under 
this  regimen,  was  eight  or  nine  pints.  Their  united  weight  was 
2322  lbs.  After  feeding  exclusively  on  beet-roots  for  fifteen  days, 
their  weight  had  fallen  to  2158  lbs..,  so  that  they  had  lost  seven 
and  a half  per  cent,  of  their  primitive  weight.  They  were  then 
found  to  be  in  so  bad  a condition  as  to  make  it  prudent  to  give 
them  their  usual  food.  In  the  course  of  fifteen  days,  having  re- 
gained four  per  cent,  of  their  original  weight,  they  were  fed  on  po- 
tatoes for  fourteen  days  consecutively.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
they  had  lost  three  per  cent.  By  these  two  experiments  the  cows 
had  each  lost  164  lbs.,  and  had  become  extremely  thin,  although 
supplied  with  food  ad  libitum.  Thus,  it  appears  evident,  that 
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beet-root  and  potatoes  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  nourish  milking 
cows. 

The  diet  of  milking  cows,  says  M.  Boussingault,  may  be  insuf- 
ficient from  different  causes — 1st,  if  it  does  not  contain  enough 
azotized  principles  to  supply  the  place  of  the  azotized  principles 
eliminated  from  the  economy ; 2d,  if  it  does  not  contain  the  carbon 
necessary  to  replace  that  which  is  burnt  by  the  respiration  or 
emitted  by  the  secretions;  3d,  if  it  does  not  contain  the  salts  re- 
quired by  the  economy ; 4th,  if  it  does  not  contain  (according  to 
views  recently  promulgated)  enough  fatty  substances  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  which  are  carried  off  by  the  milk  and  other  secretions. 

In  the  food  given  to  the  cows  experimented  on,  the  first  three 
conditions  were  fulfilled,  but  the  last  was  not,  as  the  quantity  of 
the  fatty  principles  which  it  contained  was  much  inferior  to  that 
which  was  found  in  the  milk  and  dejections.  Consequently,  the 
food  of  herbivorous  animals,  says  M.  Boussingault,  ought  always  to 
contain  a certain  number  of  substances  analogous  to  fat,  destined 
to  assist  in  forming  the  fat  of  the  tissues,  and  of  the  secretions. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


It  appears  a singular  contradiction  of  things,  in  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  that,  while  the  English  people  pride  themselves  in 
being  the  greatest  horse  nation  in  the  world,  men  who  use  horses 
for  riding  and  driving  in  the  course  of  their  daily  occupations 
and  recreations,  more,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other  country, 
have  actually  paved,  or  suffered  to  be  paved,  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  their  vast  metropolis  with  a material  which,  in  wet 
weather,  horses  can  seldom  travel  upon  without  the  danger  of 
slipping  and  falling,  and  in  frosty  weather  horses  can  hardly 
maintain  their  footing  upon  at  all.  Riding  upon  an  omnibus  the 
other  day,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  the  driver,  we  learned 
that,  early  that  very  morning,  which  happened  to  have  been  a frosty 
one,  Newgate-street — perhaps  one  of  the  worst  paved  streets  in 
London  for  horses’  tread — was  literally  strewed  with  horses  that  had 
slipped  down.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  wooden  pave- 
ment, that  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  even  cab  and  omnibus  horses 
— and  they,  like  cats,  can  stand  upon  almost  any  thing — to  work 
upon  it.  A foreigner,  visiting  for  the  first  time  our  great  metro- 
polis, and  beholding  such  a scene  as  this,  might,  knowing  our 
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equestrian  habits  and  customs,  feel  himself  quite  incapable  of  ac- 
counting for,  or  reconciling  in  his  mind,  this  singular  incongruity 
of  wood  pavement  and  horse  usance.  He  might  think,  and  truly 
think,  that  the  English  must  be  a fool-hardy  nation,  to  pave 
their  streets  with  wood,  and  run  a risk  of  breaking  their  own 
necks  and  their  horses’  limbs  in  riding  through  them;  and  yet, 
knowing  what  hair-breadth  escapes  Englishmen  ride  themselves 
into,  in  steeple -chasing  and  hunting,  it  is  possible  he  might 
imagine  they  had  made  their  streets  slippery  and  dangerous  with 
a view  of  having  contentions  one  with  another  who  could  ride 
fastest  or  safest  along  them,  and  particularly  in  frosty  weather. 
He  would  need  to  be  informed,  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind 
to  the  apparent  inconsistency,  that  the  streets  are  paved  by  one 
class  of  people  and  the  horses  ridden  and  driven  by  another ; and 
farther,  that,  as  the  interests  of  these  two  parties,  so  far  as  the 
paving  of  the  streets  with  wood  went,  were  at  variance,  the  two 
discordant  facts  admitted  of  some  reconciliation.  The  shop- 
keepers, keeping  themselves  no  horses,  having  no  notion  whatever 
of  riding,  nor  any  of  driving,  apart  from  what  they  happen  on  a 
Sunday  to  see  while  ensconced  in  a cab  or  buried  in  an  omnibus, 
but  desirous  to  get  rid  of  that  interminable  rumbling  noise  which 
nightly  disturbs  their  slumbers,  are,  of  course,  strong  advocates  for 
wood  pavement ; and  they,  for  the  most  part,  being  themselves 
the  overseers  and  directors  of  high-ways  and  by-ways,  find  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  their  vote  against  the  comparatively  few 
street-residents  who  happen  to  be  horse-owners.  Such  is  the  his- 
tory of  wood  pavements — to  say  nothing  about  the  interests  of 
wood-paving  companies,  contractors,  & c.  &c. — and  the  secret  ways 
in  which,  no  doubt,  such  interests  are  worked. 

So  great  was  the  stir  made  in  the  horse- world  about  the  time 
that  the  wood  pavement  commenced  widely  extending  its  limits, 
that  the  wood  companies,  trembling  for  their  occupation,  offered  a 
high  premium  to  any  person  who  invented  a horseshoe  suitable 
forgoing  upon  it  without  slipping;  and  one  shoe  obtained  their 
approval  and  gained  its  inventor  their  reward.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  come  much  into  use,  arising,  as  we  believe, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  projections  or  stops  upon  it  soon  be- 
coming worn  down,  as  also  from  the  additional  expense  in- 
curred by  its  employment.  Nor  do  we  think  that  any  shoe,  what- 
ever be  its  other  merits,  will  be  generally  adopted,  unless  its  stops 
be  of  a durable  description,  and  the  cost  be  barely  that  of — or  the 
least  possible  more  than — the  common  shoe.  The  notion  of  many 
riders  and  drivers  over  the  wood  pavement  is,  that  their  horses,  by 
dint  of  practice,  learn  to  go  upon  it  without  slipping,  or,  at  all 
events,  without  slipping  to  that  degree  that  horses  unaccustomed 
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to  it  do ; and,  from  all  the  experience  we  have  had  ourselves,  we 
should  say  there  was  a good  deal  of  truth  in  this  notion.  Still, 
horsemen — ay,  and  good  horsemen,  too ! — find  they  durst  not  ride 
upon  wood  as  they  can  ride  upon  granite  or  cobble  pavement : 
indeed,  we  know  men  who,  in  the  hunting  field,  are  “ out-and- 
outers,”  and  yet,  place  them  and  their  horses  upon  slippery  wood, 
and  they  are  as  helpless  and  as  timid  as  children.  It  is  lament- 
able to  hear  the  remarks  of  persons  who  once  took  a pride  in 
riding  their  pet  hackneys  about  town,  — how,  all  their  plea- 
sure is  now  taken  away  from  them,  and  they  are,  against  their 
inclinations,  forced  either  to  walk  or  to  drive  up  and  down  the 
streets.  Where  all  this  opposition  of  riding  and  paving  will  end 
we  can  hardly  at  present  presume  to  say  : our  opinion  is,  that  the 
wood  pavement — and  for  other  r/easons  as  well  as  those  we  have 
here  stated — is  not  doomed  to  last  a great  number  of  years,  unless 
it  be,  as  a surface  for  tread  and  fulcrum , greatly  modified  from 
what  it  is  in  its  present  condition. 


ON  THE  LEECHES  WHICH  FIX  THEMSELVES  AND 
LIVE  IN  THE  MOUTHS  OF  HORSES,  AND  THE 
MISCHIEF  WHICH  THEY  EFFECT. 

By  M.  J.  B.  C.  Rodet, 

Professor  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  School  at  Toulouse. 

All  that  concerns  the  medical  history  of  leeches  must  be  parti- 
cularly interesting  to  medical  men,  who  employ  them  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a very  great  number  of  diseases.  I do  not  then  doubt, 
that,  by  publishing  some  observations  which  I have  made  on 
leeches  in  warm  climates,  I shall  equally  interest  veterinary 
surgeons,  to  whom,  indeed,  this  Essay  is  more  particularly  ad- 
dressed. 

Nothing  is  more  frequent  in  Spain,  and  particularly  in  hot 
seasons,  than  to  see  leeches  in  the  horses’  mouths,  and  adhering 
and  living  there  a shorter  or  longer  time.  During  my  prolonged 
residence  in  that  country,  which  I made  with  our  troops  from  1808 
to  1813,  I was  enabled,  by  frequent  observation  of  these  cases,  to 
collect  sufficient  facts  to  become  the  foundation  of  a Memoir  on  the 
leech.  I committed  my  remarks  to  paper  at  the  time,  but  I lost 
them  by  one  of  those  accidents  inseparable  from  the  military  pro- 
fession. 

After  our  return  to  France  I met  with  an  Essay  on  the  same 
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subject,  by  M.  Blavette,  in  the  “ Correspondance  Veterinaire  de 
Fromage  de  Feugre.”  This  differed  in  many  points  from  the  cases 
which  I had  observed ; and  I resolved  to  again  collect  together  my 
ideas  on  the  subject,  as  there  were  many  things  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  leeches  live,  and  the  mischief  they  effect  in  the 
horses’  mouths,  which  M.  Blavette  had  not  stated,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  deserve  to  be  known. 

I wrote  a new  treatise  on  this  subject,  which,  some  time  after- 
wards (in  1817),  I addressed  to  “ The  Royal  and  Central  Society 
of  Agriculture,”  and  it  is  from  this  latter  work  that  I have  ex- 
tracted the  following  details  : — 

Iti  all  the  warm  climates  (those  on  whose  authority  I can  depend 
have  assured  me  that  it  is  so  in  Naples  and  Italy),  leeches  there  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  and  fix  themselves,  and  remain  an  indeter- 
minate time,  in  the  mouths  of  horses,  frequently  living  there  until 
they  are  discovered  and  removed.  Leeches  seldom  do  this,  either 
in  temperate  or  in  cold  countries.  I confess  that  it  seems  to  me 
difficult  to  assign  a reason  for  this  difference ; for,  if  the  well-known 
love  of  leeches  for  the  blood  of  animals  accounts  for  their  taking 
up  their  abode  in  the  mouths  of  horses  in  meridian  and  hot  cli- 
mates, why  should  not  those  in  temperate  countries,  who  have  the 
same  taste  for  blood,  act  the  same,  if  there  was  not  here  some  other 
cause  for  the  difference  ? 

The  four  causes  which  contribute  to  render  agreeable  and  easy 
the  stay  which  leeches  are  pleased  to  prolong  in  the  mouth  of 
the  horse  are,  first,  their  taste  for  the  flesh  and  blood  of  animals ; 
secondly,  the  moist  heat  of  this  cavity ; thirdly,  the  facility  with 
which  they  can  fix  their  teeth ; fourthly  and  lastly,  the  still  greater 
facility  with  which  they  can  disgorge  themselves  constantly  by 
means  of  the  causes  which  I have  mentioned ; likewise  those  in 
Spain,  which,  having  once  fixed  themselves,  live  there  until  they 
are  either  driven  or  pulled  out  by  some  cause  or  force. 

It  is  with  the  water  taken  in  drinking  from  fountains,  rivers, 
or  brooks,  that  the  leeches  are  first  introduced  into  the  mouths  of 
horses ; where  they  attach  themselves  to  the  most  delicate  parts, 
and  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  those  where  they  will  be  the 
least  tormented  by  the  movements  of  mastication  or  by  the  passage 
of  the  food.  The  leech,  thus  lodged  in  the  horse’s  mouth,  adheres 
only  by  the  anterior  part  of  his  body ; that  is  to  say,  by  that  part 
which  answers  to  his  head,  and  where  his  three  teeth  are  placed, 
and  where  he  has  the  faculty  of  making  an  incision  in  the  skin  and 
sucking  the  blood.  The  rest  of  the  body  remains  free  and  floating, 
yielding  to  all  movements,  and  sometimes  extended  so  that  it  is 
struck  by  the  tongue  or  the  jaws ; nevertheless,  the  adherence  of 
the  leeches  to  the  parts  on  which  they  have  once  established  them- 
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selves  is  so  great,  that,  whatever  exertions  the  horse  may  make  to 
get  rid  of  them,  I doubt  whether  he  could  ever  effect  it  without  aid; 
at  least,  1 do  not  know  an  example  to  the  contrary.  What  is  still 
more  is,  that  these  worms,  once  established  in  a horse’s  mouth, 
never  seem  inclined  to  quit  it  of  their  own  accord ; and  I do  not 
think  that  there  is  one  single  case  in  which  they  have  detached 
themselves  or  abandoned  their  refuge  spontaneously. 

The  leeches,  once  introduced  and  fixed  in  the  mouth  of  a horse, 
gorge  themselves  almost  constantly  with  blood,  but  spit  it  up 
nearly  as  constantly,  because  they  are  incessantly  constrained, 
annoyed,  or  compressed  and  kept  in  action  by  the  motions  of  the 
lips,  the  tongue,  the  jaws,  the  food,  and  the  bit  whether  of  the 
bridle  or  reins  ; therefore  they  throw  off  the  blood  incessantly, 
more  or  less  pure,  and  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  which  are 
sometimes  swallowed  as  quickly  as  they  furnish  it. 

When  a horse  has  leeches  in  his  mouth,  he  either  shews  a per- 
fect disgust  or  a great  difficulty  in  taking  and  chewing  his  food. 
When  these  causes  do  not  simultaneously  contribute  to  make  him 
refuse  solid  food,  then,  if  he  is  not  bridled,  whether  he  eats  or 
not,  the  blood  thrown  up  by  the  leeches  is  swallowed  by  the  horse, 
and  without  examining  the  mouth  the  existence  of  the  leeches  is 
not  apparent ; but,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  is  bridled,  when  the 
motions  of  the  jaws  are  impeded  by  the  pressure  of  the  headband, 
and  that  of  the  tongue  by  the  bit,  then  the  blood  cannot  be  so 
easily  got  rid  of  as  before.  It  runs  out  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth, 
on  the  lips,  the  chin,  and  the  bridle ; and  it  is  commonly  by  this 
last  sign  that  we  are  apprised  of  the  existence  of  leeches  in  the 
mouth. 

I have  said  that  leeches,  in  order  to  fix  themselves  in  the  mouth, 
introduce  their  teeth  into  the  softest  and  most  delicate  parts.  These 
are  under  the  tongue  and  near  and  above  the  bit,  on  the  inside 
of  the  lips,  a little  above  their  commissure,  on  the  inside  of  the 
cheeks  : but  I never  saw  these  reptiles  fix  themselves  and  remain 
on  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  where  it  appears,  from  some  cause 
unknown  to  me,  they  cannot  remain  so  long  as  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth. 

This  introduction  of  the  teeth  of  the  leeches  into  parts  so  sensi- 
ble as  those  which  I have  mentioned  is  very  painful  to  the  horse ; 
but  that  is  far  from  being  the  only  evil  which  these  worms  may 
cause.  For,  prolonging  their  residence  in  this  place,  they  either 
produce,  or  cause  and  extend,  every  day  more  and  more,  and  that 
doubtless  by  incessant  gnawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane  on  which  they  are  fixed,  wounds  or  fur- 
rows, usually  about  from  three  to  five  millimetres,  and  which  be- 
come larger  the  longer  the  leeches  remain  in  the  mouth. 
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It  is,  then,  very  probable  that  the  leeches  make  these  wounds 
by  gnawing  through  the  buccal  membrane,  either  to  feed  on  the 
tissue  or  to  revive  the  openings  of  the  bloodvessels  and  capil- 
laries of  this  part,  and  thus  cause  the  blood  to  flow,  on  which  they 
gorge  themselves  with  unceasing  avidity.  These  wounds,  more 
or  less  multiplied  and  extended,  appear  to  be  excessively  painful ; 
but  the  sufferings  which  the  animal  experiences,  and  which  can 
only  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  themselves  experienced 
them,  are  still  further  augmented  by  the  introduction  of  the  ends  of 
strands  and  the  beards  of  barley,  a kind  of  food  very  common  to 
horses  in  Spain,  where  it  is  planted  in  great  quantities.  The 
horse  also  experiences  so  much  difficulty  in  eating  and  drinking, 
that  he  frequently  refuses  all  nourishment.  Lastly,  a constant 
salivation,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  which  is  itself  sufficient  to 
injure  the  digestion  and  weaken  the  animal,  always  exists  in  these 
cases,  so  that  the  horse  becomes  languid,  and  every  day  gets 
thinner  and  weaker. 

One  leech  only  is  rarely  found  in  a horse’s  mouth.  When  this 
happens,  whether  or  not  it  is  the  effect  of  chance,  that  one  leech  is 
said  to  be  much  larger  than  when  there  are  a greater  number ; it  is 
also  difficult  to  explain  why  these  reptiles  should  be  smaller  in 
proportion  to  the  number  there  are  in  the  mouth.  I have  counted 
as  many  as  sixteen  in  the  same  horse,  and  I have  seen  their  size 
varying  from  the  quill  of  a pigeon’s  feather  to  that  of  a finger. 

The  leeches  cannot  stay  long  in  any  place  but  the  mouth.  They 
are  apparently  able  to  live  some  time  to  fix  themselves  there, 
nearly  about  the  height  of  the  third  molar  tooth  on  either  side. 
The  orifices  of  the  principal  salivary  glands  and  the  parotids  open 
at  this  part  of  the  mouth,  and  the  leeches  only  fix  themselves 
there  underneath  these  orifices,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  tongue, 
where  open  the  substance  of  the  salivary,  maxillary,  and  sub- 
lingual glands.  Their  presence  in  the  mouth  always  excites,  by 
the  irritation  which  they  cause,  an  abundant  and  uninterrupted 
flow  of  saliva.  What  ought  we  to  conclude  from  all  these  things  ] 
First,  that  the  saliva  pleases  these  worms ; secondly,  that  the 
saliva,  unaltered  by  mixture  with  the  juice  of  the  food,  is  neces- 
sary to  them  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  water  in  which  they 
live  in  their  natural  state ; and,  lastly,  this  circumstance  serves  to 
explain  the  possibility  of  their  long  stay  in  the  mouth,  or  in  the 
nasal  cavities,  where  I have  observed  they  never  remain  fixed  so 
long  as  they  do  in  the  mouth.  The  leeches  that  penetrate  into  the 
nasal  cavities  not  only  stay  there  a very  short  time,  but  usually 
detach  themselves  spontaneously,  and  do  not  cause  the  same 
wounds  which  they  produce  on  the  mucus  of  the  mouth. 

As  for  those  that  are  swallowed,  if  they  ever  can  be,  with  the 
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drink,  and  so  easily  as  is  believed — as  nothing  proves  they  may  be 
able  to  fix  themselves  on  the  mouth  with  great  promptitude — I must 
admit  that  they  have  never  caused  any  accident,  since,  during  the 
whole  time  I remained  in  Spain,  I never  heard  of  any  unpleasant- 
ness of  that  nature,  neither  did  I ever  see  any  horses  affected  by 
morbid  pains  which  could  be  attributed  to  them. 

What  may  have  given  rise  to  the  idea,  which  from  my  obser- 
vations I must  regard  as  an  error,  that  leeches  can  live  and  re- 
main as  long  in  the  nasal  cavity  as  they  can  in  the  mouth  of  the 
horse,,  is,  that  those  of  the  animals  who  have  leeches  in  the  nasal 
cavity,  besides  the  flowing  of  blood  which  they  cause  on  the  lips 
and  chin,  are  also  afflicted  with  nasal  haemorrhage,  similar  to  that 
which  the  leeches  produce  when  they  are  lodged  for  a moment  in 
the  cavities  of  the  nose ; but  the  blood  which  forms  these  nasal 
haemorrhages  almost  always  comes  from  the  mouth.  The  blood 
which  has  been  disgorged  by  the  leeches  goes  to  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth,  and,  not  being  all  swallowed  by  the  horse,  part  of  it 
runs  off  through  the  exterior  orifices  of  the  air-passages.  In  these 
cases,  however,  the  nasal  haemorrhage  only  lasts  as  long  as  the 
leeches  remain  in  the  horse’s  mouth,  and  it  ceases  without  any  sort 
of  attention  as  soon  as  he  gets  rid  of  them.  It  was  after  con- 
stantly seeing  this  fact  verified  that  I came  at  length  to  the  cer- 
tainty, that  leeches  can  neither  live  nor  remain  so  long  in  the  nasal 
cavities  as  in  the  mouth.  Besides,  these  nasal  haemorrhages  caused 
by  leeches  in  the  mouth  are  seldom  so  abundant.  The  blood  of 
which  they  are  formed  is  black.  It  is  not  pure ; it  is  mixed  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  saliva,  and  forms  a bloody  tract,  which  colours 
the  pituitary  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  nasal  canal,  and  dries  up 
the  orifice  of  the  nose. 

After  what  I have  said  on  the  effects  of  leeches  and  the  evils 
they  cause  to  those  horses  in  whose  mouths  they  are  established, 
it  will  easily  be  perceived  that  we  ought  not  to  delay  to  get  rid 
of  this  host  of  true  parasites. 

Generally  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  leeches  that  are  in  the 
mouth,  especially  when  there  is  a great  number  of  them,  or  when 
they  are  tolerably  large;  but  sometimes  it  requires  very  great 
attention  to  discover  the  place  which  these  reptiles  occupy,  espe- 
cially when  the  membrane  is  black  or  strewed  with  black  patches, 
as  it  sometimes  is  in  the  horse.  At  other  times,  and  particularly 
when  they  are  small,  they  may  escape  the  first  search,  by  getting 
behind  some  of  the  folds  of  the  membrane  or  under  the  tongue. 

The  Spaniards  employ  divers  means  to  make  the  leeches  which 
are  fixed  in  a horse’s  mouth  dislodge  themselves ; such  as  water 
saturated  with  muriate  of  soda,”  oil,  or,  above  all,  a decoction  of 
tobacco.  I have  never  made  use  of  any  of  them  for  leeches  which 
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were  fixed  in  the  nasal  cavity*  ; nevertheless,  oil  of  olives,  which 
1 sometimes  employed  as  an  injection  to  get  rid  of  those  in  the 
nasal  cavity  (before  I observed  that  they  abandoned  it  of  their 
own  accord,  as  they  could  not  live  in  it  so  well  as  in  the  mouth), 
and  it  appeared  to  me  to  accelerate  their  fall.  Whatever  may  be 
the  success  of  these  means,  that  which  I have  always  made  use  of, 
because  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  quickest  and  surest,  and  the 
easiest  to  put  into  execution  on  leeches  in  the  mouth,  was  to 
extract  them  either  with  a pair  of  forceps,  or  simply  with  my 
fingers  wrapped  in  lint. 

This  operation,  which  has  little  difficult  in  it,  nevertheless  requires 
a degree  of  attention  and  particular  precaution,  which  consists  in, 
after  having  laid  hold  of  the  leech  by  the  middle  of  his  body,  or, 
what  is  still  better,  as  near  as  possible  to  that  extremity  which 
adheres  to  the  pituitary  membrane,  then  to  extend  it  gently,  yet 
sufficiently  hard  to  fatigue  it,  but  not  so  rapidly  and  roughly  as 
to  tear  or  break  it,  which  will  infallibly  happen  if  we  are  not 
careful.  The  strength  with  which  the  leeches  adhere  to  the 
membrane  by  the  implantation  of  their  teeth  into  its  tissue  is 
usually  so  great  that  they  would  break  sooner  than  let  go, 
either  from  the  impossibility  of  their  quickly  disengaging  their 
teeth,  which  some  say  are  endowed  with  a sort  of  erection  and 
cannot  be  withdrawn  for  a certain  space  of  time,  or  from  some  other 
cause;  but  the  leech  which,  without  being  broken,  is  carefully 
and  steadily  extended,  soon  becomes  fatigued  with  this  trac- 
tion, and  easily  comes  off  of  itself.  This  operation  is  always 
accompanied  by  acute  pain  to  the  horse,  occasioned  by  some  of 
the  fibres  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  being  forced  out, 
from  which  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  a slight  haemorrhage  re- 
sults, but  which  is  never  of  much  consequence.  During  the 
five  years  that  I was  in  Spain,  and  through  the  summers  had  oc- 
casion every  day  to  repeat  the  operation  several  times,  I never 
saw  any  of  those  copious  haemorrhages  which  are  said  to  result 
from  these  cases.  The  little  blood  which  did  flow  seemed  to  me 
too  trifling  to  be  worthy  the  notice  of  a veterinarian. 

When  the  leeches  are  broken  in  pulling  them  off,  there  still 
remains  a portion,  indefinitely  fixed  on  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  of 
the  horse ; but  I have  never  seen,  as  some  have  asserted,  that  af- 

* And  why  should  we  wait  for  these  agents,  the  action  of  which  is  so  un- 
certain, when  we  can  produce  the  same  effects  with  much  more  facility  ? It 
is  true  that  the  leeches  are  sometimes  found  in  the  farthest  parts  of  the  mouth, 
so  that  they  can  scarcely  be  perceived  and  cannot  be  got  at ; but  they  will 
in  a short  time  descend  of  their  own  accord  to  place  themselves  on  parts 
where  they  may  remain  for  some  time,  so  that  it  often  happens  that  those 
which  could  scarcely  be  seen  on  the  first  inspection  of  the  mouth  can  a short 
time  after  be  seized  and  pulled  out  easily. 
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terwards  this  part  of  the  leech  quickly  detaches  itself.  I have,  on 
the  contrary,  seen  that  the  orbicular  circle  which  is  garnished  with 
teeth,  and  constitutes  the  mouth  of  the  leech,  is  not  detached  for  a 
long  time  after  its  rupture,  and,  even  then,  with  a great  deal  of 
trouble ; and,  moreover,  while  it  continues  attached  to  the  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  the  presence  of  a strange  body  would  be  pain- 
ful to  the  horse.  Whenever  a horse  was  brought  to  me  in  which 
the  heads  of  leeches  were  remaining  fixed  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  I tried  to  pull  them  out ; and  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  by  so  doing  I greatly  relieved  the  horses,  who 
afterwards  took  and  chewed  their  food  much  better  than  they 
could  before  this  operation,  which  is  usually  simple  and  easily 
executed. 

When  the  leeches  have  not  been  long  in  the  mouth,  and  have 
not  produced  any  wounds,  their  extraction  is  sufficient  to  deliver 
the  horse  not  only  from  the  pain  and  perhaps  the  disgust  which 
they  cause,  but  also  from  the  consequences  which  their  longer 
stay  might  have  produced.  When  the  wounds  are  already  there, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  cleanse  the  parts  by  gargling  the  horse’s 
mouth.  This  would  never  get  out  the  barbs  of  the  barley,  which 
are  frequently  imbedded  in  the  wounds  to  the  depth  of  nearly  an 
inch. 

The  edges  of  these  wounds  are  then  more  or  less  swelled,  and 
in  these  cases  present  as  great  obstacles  to  their  being  easily 
pulled  out  as  to  their  being  washed  out  by  injections ; for  the  beards 
of  this  barley,  garnished  at  the  edge  with  little  spikes  like  the 
teeth  of  a saw,  and  inclined  from  the  point  to  the  base  of  each  beard, 
enter  very  easily  into  the  tissue,  but  are  very  difficult  to  be  got 
out  when  once  there;  and  when  they  are  in,  the  pulling  of  them 
out  likewise,  which  cannot  be  performed  without  some  force,  is 
always  followed  by  a slight  haemorrhage.  We  always  use  either 
our  fingers  or  forceps  to  withdraw  the  beards  thus  forced  into  the 
wound,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  them  while  so 
doing.  This  operation  must  be  renewed  after  every  feed,  for 
fresh  beards  get  into  the  wounds  each  time  that  the  animal  eats, 
when  we  are  obliged  to  feed  him  on  barley  for  want  of  any  other 
fodder.  Lotions  or  gargles  of  water  and  vinegar,  or  water  saturated 
with  muriate  of  soda,  garlic,  salt,  peppermint,  brandy  diluted  with 
water,  &c.,  such  are  the  methods  of  treatment  to  which  we  have 
recourse,  and  by  means  of  which,  sooner  or  later,  we  obtain  a com- 
plete cicatrization. 

Lastly,  leeches,  like  all  other  causes  that  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing wounds  on  the  internal  part  of  the  cheeks,  are  frequently 
the  primary  source  of  a morbid  affection  that  is  usually  very 
serious,  and  results  from  the  implantation,  gathering,  long  stay,  and 
decomposition,  of  the  beards  of  barley,  straw,  grain,  and  every 
other  sort  of  thing  which  is  taken  as  food,  and  which  can  get  into 
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the  wounds  which  the  leeches  had  originally  made  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  cheeks.  Abscesses  on  these  parts  often  result  from  the 
introduction  of  beards  of  barley  ; and  when,  some  time  afterwards, 
these  beards  accumulate,  and  the  foreign  substances  that  I have 
mentioned  unite  in  the  species  of  pockets  which  these  abscesses 
are  not  long  in  forming,  all  these  causes  produce,  at  length,  a hard 
and  very  painful  tumour,  projecting  on  the  exterior  and  greatly 
impeding  the  mastication.  Besides  this,  the  animal  is  perfectly 
disgusted  by  the  excessively  nauseous  odour  which  fills  his  mouth. 
These  tumours,  which  finish  by  turning  into  an  abscess,  more  or 
less  easily,  though  very  slowly,  furnish,  when  opened,  a sanious 
and  very  foetid  pus  of  a blackish  colour,  and  mingled  with  very  he- 
terogeneous matter  in  different  stages  of  decomposition ; and  where 
frequently  are  found  more  remnants  of  food  corrupted  by  their  stay 
in  the  wound  and  their  mixture  with  the  infected  saliva,  than 
matter  proceeding  from  the  putrid  decomposition  of  the  tissues  of 
the  part  on  which  the  abscess  existed.  In  wounds  of  this  nature 
large  pieces  of  flesh  often  fall  off  of  themselves,  and  constitute 
veritable  gangrenous  sloughs ; and  the  bottom  of  the  wound  is 
almost  always  of  a greenish  hue,  and  its  edges  present  an  infinity 
of  fleshy  buds,  which  some  have  taken  for  parts  the  retrenchment  of 
which  was  necessary  to  render  the  wound  less  painful,  while  they 
were  really  endowed  with  very  great  sensibility.  These  fleshy  buds 
were  usually  no  other  than  the  small  salivary  glands  with  which 
the  interior  texture  of  the  cheeks  are  everywhere  strewed,  and 
which  are  rendered  so  apparent  by  the  destruction  of  the  cellular 
tissue  with  which  they  are  naturally  surrounded.  This  cellular 
tissue  was  destroyed  and  carried  off  by  the  abundant  suppuration 
and  by  the  putrid  sloughs  of  the  diseased  part ; suppuration,  the 
matter  of  which  was  usually  so  acrid,  that  it  caused  the  hair  to 
fall  from  the  external  part  of  the  cheeks  wherever  it  ran,  and  pro- 
duced excoriations  of  the  skin.  The  nature  of  these  fleshy  buds 
always  made  me  take  great  care  in  excising  them ; for  the  rest, 
these  wounds,  as  well  as  others  which  I have  seen  of  the  same 
nature,  formed  as  well  on  the  lips  as  underneath  the  chin  and  near 
the  beard,  are  not  long  in  entirely  healing,  in  spite  of  the  nature  of 
their  situation  and  the  great  loss  of  substance  which  they  occasion. 
They  may  be  frequently  cleansed  with  port  wine  or  lukewarm 
vinegar,  until  they  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  a simple  wound. 
Attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanse  them  very  frequently  from  the 
foreign  bodies  which,  for  a long  time,  and  particularly  during 
every  meal,  are  getting  into  them,  and  after  a little  time  the 
slightest  attention  to  cleanliness  will  effect  an  entire  cure.  The 
termination  of  these  tumours  in  suppuration  was  accelerated  by 
the  operation  of  fat  and  greasy  bodies  of  which  we  made  use  in 
order  to  bring  it  as  soon  as  possible  to  this  termination,  and  which 
was  really,  in  most  of  the  cases,  the  only  thing  suitable  to  this  sort 
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of  tumour ; since  the  beards  of  the  barley,  of  which  there  were 
always  more  or  less,  were  worked  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
wound  by  every  natural  and  indispensable  movement  of  the  parts 
in  the  act  of  mastication,  and  were  ready  to  penetrate  the  cheek, 
and  work  their  way  out  on  the  other  side.  Y. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  RIGHT  BRANCH  OF  THE  MAXILLARY 

BONE,  ON  A LEVEL  WITH  THE  LAST  BACK  MOLAR. 

By  M.  U.  Leblanc. 

T KNOW  not  any  fact  analogous  to  this.  All  the  published  cases 
of  fracture  that  l know  were  lesions  of  the  continuity  of  the  max- 
illary bone  towards  the  extremity  of  that  bone,  especially  towards 
the  interdentary  spaces,  and  towards  the  symphyses  of  these  two 
branches.  One  can  readily  conceive,  other  things  being  out  of 
the  way,  that  those  that  are  more  fragile,  on  account  of  their  con- 
formation and  their  position,  should  be  much  oftener  exposed  to 
fracture,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  or  as  it  may  happen  by  chance. 

On  the  22d  of  July  1843,  an  entire  roan  horse,  ten  years  old, 
or  near  it,  of  an  excellent  constitution  and  belonging  to  an  omnibus, 
received  a violent  blow  from  another  horse  on  the  lower  jaw,  on 
the  left  side,  and  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  maxillary  tuberosity. 

I saw  him  on  the  following  day.  He  could  not  open  his  mouth 
so  as  to  masticate  his  food : he  seized  some  with  his  lips,  but  let 
it  drop  immediately ; still  he  would  not  abandon  his  food,  but 
sucked  and  swallowed  as  much  as  he  could.  There  was  slight 
tumefaction  at  the  place  where  he  received  the  blow,  and  a 
part  of  it  was  very  tender  to  the  touch.  I remarked,  also,  a 
depression  of  considerable  depth  answering  to  the  border  of  the 
maxillary  bone  near  the  passage  of  the  glosso-facial  vessels.  I 
did  not  immediately  make  any  attempt  to  assure  myself  that  there 
was  a fracture,  in  order  to  be  convinced  whether  it  was  complete ; 
but  it  was  important  for  me  to  assure  myself  that  there  was  not  in 
the  mouth  any  cause  to  hinder  the  horse  from  eating  and  drinking, 
as  sublingual  abscess,  or  strange  substances  in  the  canals  or  salivary 
glands,  &c.  When,  in  endeavouring  to  open  the  mouth,  I made  the 
slightest  effort  to  move  the-jaw  bones,  the  horse  expressed  the 
greatest  pain.  Without  insisting  long  on  this,  I confined  myself 
to  introducing  my  fingers  between  the  interdentary  spaces ; I 
displaced  the  tongue  a little — I explored  sufficiently  and  completely 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  face,  and  assured  myself  that  the  sublin- 
gual canal  had  nothing  bad  or  dangerous,  and  that  the  bars  were  un- 
touched. I could  not  carry  my  examination  farther : I was  satisfied 
with  the  opinion,  that  the  cause  of  the  impossibility  of  moving  the 
machine,  and  consequently  of  eating,  was  a lesion  produced  by  a 
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blow  of  the  foot ; otherwise  I should  not  know  whether  there 
was  a simple  contusion  or  injury,  or  complete  fracture.  I pre- 
scribed only  in  my  treatment  of  the  horse  some  white  water  and 
bran  ; he  had  also  at  his  disposal  a few  handfuls  of  food. 

During  the  six  or  eight  next  days  he  was  governed  by  these 
simple  means.  He  was  seeking  continually  to  seize  with  his  lips 
some  forage.  He  introduced  some  particles  into  his  mouth,  which 
were  immediately  rejected,  unless  it  had  been  boiled  or  softened; 
and  he  had  exceedingly  great  pain  when  he  attempted  to  swallow 
or  was  made  to  swallow  some  white  water.  He  evidently  became 
thinner  every  day. 

After  divers  efforts  I made  some  attempts  to  assure  myself  whether 
the  maxillary  bone  was  fractured  in  its  full  extent.  I rested  con- 
vinced that  the  fracture  was  complete,  although  I had  not  heard 
its  sound,  and  I was  not  able  to  effect  certain  movements  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  different  portions.  Of  the  presence  of  one 
fracture,  partial  and  extensive,  there  was  no  doubt  with  regard  to 
it,  since  we  could  obtain  a slight  movement,  when  making  an  effort 
with  regard  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  right  maxillary  branch. 
There  was,  beside,  a manifold  depression  in  the  spot  at  which  the 
foot  of  the  horse  was  struck.  In  the  space  of  eight  days  the  soft 
tissues  no  longer  were  tumefied ; and,  as  the  bone  had  preserved  its 
normal  disposition,  I employed  other  means. 

Towards  the  eighth  day  the  pain  produced  by  the  compression  of 
the  part  contused  was  less,  and  the  horse  searched  for  food  to  eat 
or  to  drink ; I therefore  presented  him  with  some  bruised  oats,  and 
the  farina  of  wheat  soaked  in  water.  He  swallowed  a small 
quantity  of  these  aliments. 

After  a dozen  or  fifteen  days  the  horse  was  in  a state  of  extreme 
ineagerness  and  feebleness.  We  were  obliged  to  feed  him  by 
means  of  a syringe,  injecting  to  the  bottom  of  his  mouth  white 
water  and  the  farina  of  barley.  He  swallowed  it  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Lavements  were  administered : he  proceeded,  however, 
exceedingly  slowly,  and  he  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  diligence 
and  assiduity  of  those  under  whose  care  he  was  placed.  During 
the  whole  of  September  he  remained  in  a state  of  extreme  maras- 
mus. It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  stagger  about,  and  often 
several  times  in  each  day  he  would  wander  and  fall.  The  two 
months  of  convalescence  passed,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
November  that  he  entered  on  the  light  service  of  that  period.  In 
April  he  was  in  full  service,  and  regained  his  original  health  and 
strength. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  have  appeared  to  me  ex- 
ceedingly interesting; — the  fracture  or  at  least  the  fissure  of  one 
branch  of  the  maxillary  towards  half  of  its  length ; and  the  abstinence 
from  solid  food,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  complete 
during  seventy  days. 
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SEAT  AND  NATURE  OF  FARCY. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  PerCIVALL,  M.R.C.S.,  Veterinary  Surgeon 
First  Life  Guards. 

FARCY  may  be  said  to  have  its  seat  in  the  skin,  that  of  glanders 
being  accounted  to  be  the  aerial  membrane.  In  strict  pathology, 
glanders  and  farcy  together  constitute  one  and  the  same  disease  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels  and  their  glands : the  disease  originates  in 
these  vessels,  and  for  a time  confines  itself  to  them  ; in  the  course 
of  its  progress,  however,  it  extends  into  the  contiguous  tissues, 
affecting  in  one  case  the  cutis  vera,  in  the  other  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  air-passages,  and  it  is  in  these  parts  respectively  that  the 
phenomena  of  farcy  and  glanders  are  exhibited.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  appearances  in  farcy — the  local  symptoms — 
should  differ  so  much  as  they  do  from  those  of  glanders,  and  that 
the  buds  and  ulcerations  of  the  one  should  be  found,  in  the  course 
of  treatment,  so  much  more  manageable  and  more  “ curable”  than 
those  of  the  other  form  of  disease ; or  that  one  disease  should  be 
so  much  more  dangerous  to  the  animal  affected,  as  well  as  to  horses 
(in  health)  around  him,  than  the  other.  Inflammation  in  the  cutis 
is  a different  disease  from  inflammation  in  a mucous  membrane — 
productive  of  different  consequences,  and  requiring  a different 
(local)  treatment : hence  the  apparently  wide  differences  between 
two  diseases  essentially  or  in  nature  alike. 

In  general,  in  dissecting  farcied  limbs  or  other  parts,  as  soon  as 
we  have  cut  through  the  thickened  and  indurated  skin,  we  appear 
to  have  bottomed  the  disease — to  have  reached  its  depth  or  pro- 
foundest  seat : the  subcutaneous  tissue  everywhere  around  is  in- 
filtrated, apparently  in  a state  of  local  dropsy,  but  of  the  farcinous 
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disease  the  skin  has  manifestly  borne  the  brunt.  In  cases,  how- 
ever, of  inveterate  or  malignant  farcy,  in  which  the  deep-seated  as 
well  as  the  superficial  order  of  lymphatics  have  taken  on  disease, 
we  meet  with  farcy-buds  and  pustules,  and  occasionally  with  ab- 
scesses of  large  and  irregular  dimensions,  situated  among  the 
muscles. 

Dupuy  informs  us  he  has  met  with  “tubercles”  (or  farcy-buds) 
and  farcy-pustules  upon  the  mucous  lining  of  the  alimentary  canal; 
and  Leblanc,  so  far  as  having  witnessed  one  case  of  the  kind, 
confirms  this  account.  On  the  same  authorities  also  we  may  state 
that  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  testicles,  have  all  been  known  to 
exhibit  farcy.  In  the  case  of  the  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane , 
be  it  in  the  intestinal  canal  or  any  other  situation,  to  be  consistent 
in  our  pathology,  we  ought  to  call  the  disease  glanders. 

In  NATURE  farcy  is  identical  with  glanders : they  are,  let  it  be 
repeated,  one  and  the  same  disease  seated  in  different  tissues  and 
localities  of  the  body  ; glanders  being  an  affection  of  mucous  tis- 
sue, seated  in  the  head ; farcy  one  of  dermoid  tissue,  appearing 
upon  the  limbs  and  body ; both  originating  in  disease  set  up  in 
the  lymphatic  system. 

Writers  on  Farriery,  in  general,  have  regarded  farcy  as  a 
disease  of  the  bloodvessels,  of  the  veins  in  particular;  and  consi- 
dering that  farcy  cords  take  in  general  the  same  course  which  the 
superficial  veins  are  seen  to  do,  and  that  the  knowledge  these 
writers  possessed  of  the  lymphatic  system  amounted  to  little  or 
nothing,  we  need  not  feel  surprise  at  their  running  into  so  ve- 
nial an  error.  SoLLEYSELL  informs  us,  that  the  farcin  “ may 
easily  be  known  by  the  knots  and  cords  that  run  along  the  veins, 
and  are  spread  over  the  whole  body.”  And  he  describes  “ four 
kinds”  of  farcin,  to  which  he  says  “ all  the  rest  may  be  reduced;” 
and  that  “the  second  sort  of  farcin  is  accompanied  with  hard 
swellings,  resembling  ropes  or  strings,  that  run  beneath  the  flesh 
and  the  skin,  along  the  veins , especially  those  of  the  thigh,  neck, 
brisket,  and  along  the  belly.” 

A century  later  than  the  time  of  Solleysell  we  find  the  best 
English  veterinary  author  of  his  day,  Gibson,  a surgeon  as  well 
as  veterinary  surgeon,  still  affirming  that  “ the  true  farcy  is  pro- 
perly a distemper  of  the  bloodvessels ,”  notwithstanding  he  treats 
in  the  same  work  of  the  “ distribution”  and  “ use”  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels.  “ When  inveterate,”  he  continues,  “ (the  farcy)  thickens 
their  (the  veins’)  coats,  and  common  integuments,  so  as  they  be- 
come like  so  many  cords,  and  these  are  larger  or  smaller  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  veins  that  are  affected  by 
it.  It  is  seldom  perceivable  on  the  arteries,  because  of  their  con- 
tinual motion  and  pulsation,”  &c.  &c. 
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COLEMAN  pronounced  farcy  to  consist  in  “ an  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,”  and  added,  that  the  disease 
had  a predilection  for  the  superficial  to  the  exclusion  of  the  deep- 
seated  order  of  those  vessels,  the  same  as  other  diseases  of  the 
body  had  their  peculiar  seats.  He  considered  farcy-buds  to  arise 
from  effusions  of  adhesive  matter  into  the  canal  of  the  lymphatic, 
distending  the  vessel  in  the  intervals  between  its  valves,  which 
latter  he  regarded  as  insusceptible  of  the  farcinous  irritation ; 
“ for  if,”  said  he,  “ a diseased  lymphatic  vessel  be  examined, 
perfectly  sound  partitions  of  membrane  will  be  found  between  the 
buds,  which  cannot  be  any  thing  else  but  the  valves .” 

Leblanc,  however,  with  whose  researches  and  opinions  we 
have  had  reason,  when  on  the  subject  of  the  pathology  of  glanders, 
to  be  well  pleased,  regards  the  farcy-bud  as  the  result  of  the  coa- 
gulation of  the  lymphatic  fluid  or  lymph,  accumulated  within  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  in  its  incrassated  condition  the 
fluid  (lymph)  receives  from  the  valves,  to  which  accumulations  is 
owing  the  well-known  plumpness  and  rounded  shape  of  farcy-buds. 
Still,  Leblanc  admits  that  the  vessels  themselves  are  “almost 
always”  in  a state  of  disease:  he  has  found  their  coats  thickened 
and  opaque,  their  lining  membrane  frequently  exhibiting  red  spots, 
ragged,  adherent  to  the  contained  portions  of  coagulated  lymph, 
and  in  places  softened  without  any  ulceration,  or  e!se  altogether 
in  a softened  condition.  This  softening  change  in  time  pervades 
the  other  (thickened)  tunics  of  the  vessel,  and  even  affects  the 
contained  clots  of  lymph,  ending,  at  length,  in  points  of  ulceration, 
opposite  to  which  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  becomes  at  first 
tumid,  afterwards  solid  and  firm,  lastly,  soft,  as  the  other  parts 
have  become.  In  the  centre  of  the  softened  mass  a little  depot  of 
matter  forms  (a  pustule),  having  its  seat  partly  in  the  lymphatic 
vessel,  partly  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  separated  from  other 
pustules  above  and  below  it  by  the  valves.  In  places  where  the 
skin  is  very  thin — on  the  lips,  nose,  insides  of  the  thighs,  &c. — 
Leblanc  observes,  farcy-buds  are  in  general  smaller  than  in  parts 
clothed  by  thick  skin.  This,  I imagine,  is  owing  to  the  scantiness 
or  tensity  of  cellular  membrane  in  such  parts. 

The  Character  of  the  Farcy-bud  is  well  described  by 
Rodet.  “ Detach  a moderate-sized  farcy-bud  of  recent  form- 
ation, and  before  the  softening  process  has  commenced  in  it,  and 
cut  into  this  firm,  indolent,  rounded,  isolated,  completely  formed 
bud,  and  its  interior  will  be  found  composed  of  a hard,  fibrous, 
condensed,  milk-white  tissue,  resisting  the  bistouri ; and  though 
exhibiting  throughout,  in  certain  cases,  a homogeneous  texture,  is 
nevertheless,  in  other  instances,  found  grooved  and  penetrated 
by  sanguineous  capillaries.  At  a rather  later  period  than  this, 
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at  the  time  when  it  commences  growing  soft  in  its  centre,  and  is 
about  to  become  adherent  to  the  skin,  and  sometimes  before  it  has 
adhered,  we  may  observe  (providing  the  recent  internal  process  of 
liquefaction  be  not  completed)  that  its  circumferent  parts  still  re- 
tain the  white  fibrous  indurated  texture  which  formerly  constituted 
the  entire  bud,  and  that  within  its  interior  is  inclosed  a pultaceous 
matter,  of  a yellow  or  dingy  white  colour,  or  else  slightly  reddened. 
At  length,  when  the  process  of  softening  is  completed,  and  before 
it  is  converted  into  abscess,  we  find  that,  within  the  bud,  several 
little  morbid  productions,  united  by  lamina  one  to  another  (ar- 
ranged in  concentric  layers,  and  resembling  adventitious  serous 
membranes  slightly  infiltrated,  whose  raw  interior  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  ulceration  to  its  inner  surface),  concur  to  form  the  walls 
of  the  abscess,  inclosing  a white,  thick,  homogeneous  matter,  whose 
consistence,  varying  a good  deal,  is  at  one  time  caseous,  at  another 
puriform,  at  another  analogous  to  that  of  thick  jelly  (bouillie).” 

The  peculiar  well-known  spheroid  shape  of  the  farcy-bud,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  pustule  which  succeeds  it,  is  proved  to  be  owing 
to  the  existence  of  the  valves  within  the  lymphatic  vessel,  they 
preserving  their  integrity  while  the  coats  of  the  lymphatic  are 
vanishing  through  absorption.  Coleman  said  the  valves  were 
insusceptible  of  irritation  and  consequent  inflammation  from  farcy, 
and  alleged  as  one  reason  for  this,  their  being  structures  organized 
in  a less  degree  than  the  tunics  of  the  vessel.  In  some  cases — 
such  probably  as  would  be  regarded  as  unhealthy  or  ill-conditioned 
constitutions — we  know  that  the  valves,  as  well  as  the  tunics,  do 
however  inflame  and  ulcerate,  or  become  absorbed ; and  that,  in 
consequence,  the  farcy  pustules  run  one  into  each  other,  and  by 
such  communication  lose  their  characteristic  shape,  lengthening 
into  fistulous  abscesses,  well  known  to  farriers  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  “ farcy  pipes,”  or  spreading  into  abscesses  of  large  and 
irregular  shape,  burrowing  deep  in  the  connecting  cellular  tissue. 

The  Skin — the  cutis  vera — undergoes  changes  very  analogous 
to  the  thickening  and  induration  of  the  farcy-bud.  In  the  course 
of  time  it  becomes  enormously  augmented  in  substance,  remark- 
ably white,  and  unusually  tough  and  hard,  cutting  like  so  much 
white  leather  rather  than  skin,  especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  buds ; several  of  the  more  superficial  of  which,  some  that 
have  become  pustules,  will  be  found  embedded  in  its  thickened 
substance.  We,  however,  no  sooner  cut  through  the  indurated 
cartilaginous-like  cutis  than  we  expose  chains  of  farcy-buds  and 
pustules,  immediately  underneath  it,  invested  by  cellular  tissue 
full  of  infiltration  of  a jelly-like  citron-coloured  fluid,  beyond 
which  bed  of  effusion  we  appear  suddenly  to  lose  all  vestiges  of 
disease.  To  this,  however,  there  are  exceptions.  In  inveterate 
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farcy  the  infiltration  will  sometimes  be  observed  extending  deep 
between  the  muscles,  and  every  now  and  then  abscesses,  depots  of 
matter,  of  considerable  volume,  will  be  discovered  buried  among 
the  fleshy  structures.  Nor  do  the  bones,  no  more  than  the  mus- 
cles, escape  the  ravages  of  farcy  and  glanders  : we  know  how  the 
turbinated  and  ethmoid  and  nasal  and  maxillary  bones  have  suffered 
in  malignant  cases  of  the  former  disease ; and  we  are  assured  by 
Dupuy  and  others,  that  many  of  the  bones  of  the  limbs  and  body 
have  proved  extensively  diseased  in  horses  that  have  for  a length 
of  time  been  afflicted  with  farcy. 


THE  FRENCH  ARMY  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

[We  have  hastily  transcribed  the  report  given  by  the  Minister  of 
War  to  the  French  monarch  respecting  the  army  veterinary 
surgeons,  and  the  royal  ordinance  issued  in  order  to  modify 
their  proper  position. — Want  of  space  compels  us  to  postpone 
until  another  number  the  reflections  which  are  inspired  by 
these  two  documents,  and  which  are  calculated  to  have  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  veterinary  surgeons  in  France.]  Redacteur. 


Report  to  his  Majesty. 

18th  March,  1843. 

Sire, — The  position  of  army  veterinary  surgeons,  both  as  regard 
the  rank  which  they  occupy  and  the  pay  allowed  them,  has,  of 
late,  been  the  subject  of  attention,  and,  since  1843  been  frequently 
brought  before  the  legislature. 

Government  has  already  admitted  that  the  conditions  under  which 
pupils  are  received  into  the  Royal  Veterinary  Schools — the  studies 
there  pursued  by  them — and  the  severity  of  the  subsequent  exa- 
minations which  they  undergo,  ought  to  insure  to  army  veterinary 
surgeons  a very  different  position  to  that  hitherto  occupied  by 
them,  they  having  hitherto  been  allowed  to  rank  but  little  higher 
than  the  farrier  major. 

If  no  alteration  has  hitherto  been  proposed  in  their  behalf,  and 
they  have  been  entirely  omitted  in  all  ameliorations  introduced 
into  the  condition  of  the  officers,  sub-officers,  and  soldiers,  it 
is  not  because  any  doubt  has  been  entertained  respecting  their 
rights,  but  in  order  to  collect  every  particular,  and  deliberate  over 
those  modifications  best  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  this 
useful  body  of  men,  and  which  could  not  be  introduced  without 
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affecting  the  regulations  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline, or  giving  rise  to  assimilations  that  might  be  productive  of 
contentions  prejudicial  to  the  service. 

Being  now  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  attaching 
pupils  to  the  cavalry  service  who  have  been  educated  at  the  royal 
schools,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  state  to  your  majesty  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  army  veterinary  surgeons  under  the  existing  ordinances, 
and  to  propose  some  alterations  which  appear  to  me  calculated  to 
insure  to  such  of  their  body  as  are  worthy  of  them  those  rewards 
which  the  state  never  refuses  to  bestow  on  the  man  who  has  dedi- 
cated himself  to  its  service,  whatever  may  have  been  his  office. 

In  the  present  state  of  things  army  veterinary  surgeons  are  ap- 
pointed by  ministerial  commissions  which  may  at  any  time  be 
withdrawn  from  them.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
first  of  which  ranks  below  the  sub-adjutants,  and  the  second  hold 
a position  inferior  to  that  of  the  farrier-major.  Their  pay  varies 
in  the  first  class  from  1200  to  1400*  francs,  and  in  the  second 
from  800  to  1000  francst.  There  are  no  regulations  regarding 
their  right  to  promotion.  A severe  and  long  course  of  study  is 
required  of  them, — a constant  sacrifice  of  their  time  and  talents, — 
a zeal  for  the  service, — pure  loyalty, — and  a sense  of  probity 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  in- 
cessantly exposed.  For  all  this  the  present  offers  them  no  mo- 
ral satisfaction,  the  future  no  hope : a veterinary  surgeon  in  the 
army,  however  talented,  however  worthy,  must,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  his  career,  rank  among  the  sub-officers. 

If  I inquire  into  the  position  in  the  army  occupied  in  other 
countries  by  the  men  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  hygiene  and  treat- 
ment of  cavalry  horses,  I shall  find  additional  reasons  for  earnestly 
recommending  some  change  in  the  classification  of  French  army 
veterinary  surgeons. 

In  England,  on  entering  a regiment,  the  veterinary  surgeon 
ranks  as  a cornet  or  sub-lieutenant.  After  ten  years’  service  he 
ranks  as  lieutenant,  and  a service  of  twenty  years  entitles  him  to 
the  rank  of  captain.  In  Holland,  he  ranks  as  sub-lieutenant.  In 
Belgium,  the  chief  veterinary  surgeon  ranks  as  lieutenant,  and 
the  second  as  sub-lieutenant.  Ten  years’  service  entitles  them  to 
promotion.  In  Prussia,  they  who  have  the  general  surveillance 
of  the  health  of  the  regiment  and  the  direction  of  the  infirmaries, 
and  who  are,  in  fact,  the  veterinary  surgeons,  rank  higher  than 
ours  do  in  France.  In  Bavaria,  some  rank  as  cadets,  others  as 
sub-lieutenants,  others  as  lieutenants;  and  a veterinary  surgeon  in 
chief,  acting  under  the  minister  of  war,  ranks  as  lieutenant-colonel. 
But  I will  proceed  no  further  with  this  list,  to  which  I might  add 
* £50  to  £58.  t £35  to  £48. 
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the  grand-duchy  ofHessia,  of  Wurtemburg,  of  Baden,  of  Nassau, 
and  even  the  government  of  Egypt. 

It  is  a universally  acknowledged  fact,  that  it  is  not  only  just 
but  necessary  to  bestow  on  army  veterinary  surgeons  a higher 
rank  than  they  at  present  occupy  in  this  country — this  country, 
too,  which  was  the  birth-place  of  veterinary  medicine,  and  has 
educated  the  professors  of  most  of  the  veterinary  schools  in  Europe. 

It  is  to  the  alterations  proposed  to  be  introduced  that  I beg  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  majesty. 

It  is  thought  that  the  division  of  these  military  men  into  four 
classes,  instead  of  two,  would  be  advantageous  in  exciting  their 
emulation,  and  insuring  to  them  such  promotion  as  their  talents 
and  services  entitle  them  to.  The  first  class  to  consist  of  six  chief 
veterinary  surgeons  attached  to  the  major-generals  and  principal 
depdts.  United  temporarily  in  special  or  deliberative  commission, 
they  should  examine  the  annual  reports  of  the  regimental  veteri- 
nary surgeons,  and  thus  furnish  to  the  military  committees  and  to 
the  administration  valuable  remarks  respecting  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease in  the  horse,  and  the  best  mode  of  treatment  or  prevention. 
Should  circumstances  require  it,  these  veterinary  surgeons  in  chief 
may  be  commissioned  to  visit  certain  regiments,  and  co-operate 
with  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  it.  They  will  then  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  general  inspectors  or  general  officers  commanding 
that  division. 

The  veterinary  surgeons  in  chief  of  the  new  organization  should 
preserve  the  same  privileges  as  those  now  enjoyed  by  the  actual 
veterinary  surgeons  in  chief. 

The  principal  veterinary  surgeons  and  the  veterinary  surgeons 
in  chief  should  be  appointed  by  your  majesty,  and  ranked  next  to 
the  grand  etat-major * of  the  regiments  or  establishments  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

The  two  last  classes,  under  the  denomination  of  veterinary  as- 
sistants and  sub- assistants,  bearers  of  ministerial  commissions, 
should  rank  next  to  the  petit  etat-major * of  the  regiment,  and 
should  be  endowed  with  the  same  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by 
the  actual  second  veterinary  surgeons. 

The  principal  veterinary  surgeons  not  opposing  this  new  classi- 
fication should  continue  to  be  subordinate  to  the  officers  of  every 
rank. 

The  veterinary  surgeon  in -chief,  named  by  the  ordinance  of 
your  majesty,  should  have  a right  to  a good  horse,  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  money,  on  the  conditions  determined  by  the  ordinance  of 
Nov.  3,  1837. 

* The  grand  etat  major  is  the  commissioned  staff  of  the  regiment ; the  petit 
e tat  major  the  uncommissioned  staff — Ei>.  Vet. 
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The  special  and  appointed  dispositions,  according  to  the  articles 
4 and  6 in  the  project,  should  govern  the  right  to  promotion  in  each 
class,  and  should  be  regulated  by  special  rules,  and  their  advance- 
ment should  not  be  conferred  by  favour,  but  on  such  as  should  be 
presented  by  the  general  military  inspectors. 

Those  army  veterinary  surgeons  who  may  be  reported  for  neglect 
of  duty,  insubordination,  or  other  bad  conduct,  should  be  deprived 
of  their  office,  either  temporarily  or  definitely,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  offence,  and  to  article  7.  Those  who  have  only 
been  temporarily  suspended  may  be  re-admitted  on  their  former 
footing. 

The  pay  of  the  chief  veterinary  surgeons  in  actual  employ- 
ment, of  whom  there  shall  be  only  six,  is  fixed  at  2500  francs* ; 
that  of  first  veterinary  surgeons  at  1S00  francst ; that  of  the  aides 
at  1400  francs^ ; and  that  of  the  sub-aides  at  1200  francs§.  These 
new  allowances  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  11th  June, 
1842,  regulating  the  expenditure  for  1843. 

Finally,  on  retiring  from  actual  service,  the  principal  veterinary 
surgeons  and  the  veterinary  surgeons  in  chief  should  receive  the 
same  amount  of  pension  as  that  which  is  allowed  to  the  first  ve- 
terinary surgeons,  and  the  aides  and  sub-aides  the  same  as  that 
allowed  to  the  second. 

Such  are  the  statements  which  I have  the  honour  of  submitting 
to  your  majesty,  and  which  are  comprised  in  the  accompanying 
scheme  for  the  new  ordinance.  I am  convinced  that  the  new  po- 
sition and  increase  of  pay  therein  accorded  to  the  army  veterinary 
surgeons  will  not  only  be  an  act  of  justice,  but  will,  by  attracting 
to  and  retaining  in  the  army  talented  and  experienced  men,  prove 
the  means  of  saving  many  a horse. 


The  President  of  the  Council  and  Ministerial  Secretary  at  War, 
Marechal  Due  de  Dalmatie. 

18th  March,  1843. 

Sire, — The  scheme  of  the  ordinance  which  I have  the  honour 
of  submitting  to  your  majesty  has  for  its  object  the  introduction 
of  some  modifications  into  the  moral  and  material  position  of  army 
veterinary  surgeons. 

According  to  this,  the  principal  and  first  veterinary  surgeons 
should  be  considered  as  next  in  rank  to  the  grand  etat  major  of  the 
regiment,  or  establishment  to  which  they  are  attached.  This 
change  of  position  renders  it  necessary  to  alter  the  nature  of  the 
punishments  which  may  be  inflicted  on  them,  in  virtue  of  the 

* £104.3.4.  t <£75.  X £78.6.8.  § £50. 
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ordinance  of  2d  Nov.  1833.  Consequently,  I have  the  honour 
to  propose  to  your  majesty  the  following  dispositions : — 

The  chief  and  first  veterinary  surgeons,  committing  any  fault 
against  discipline,  shall  be  liable  to  the  punishments  specified  in 
article  331  of  our  ordinance  of  the  2d  Nov.  1833,  to  be  inflicted 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence. 

Simple  Arrest : — A reprimand  from  the  colonel.  Rigorous  ar- 
rest : — Confinement. 

In  all  relating  to  their  special  service,  the  principal  veterinary 
surgeons  shall  be  punished  in  the  army  by  the  chief  etat  major  of 
that  division  of  the  army,  or,  at  the  depots,  by  the  commanders  of 
these  establishments. 

The  first  veterinary  surgeons  shall  be  punished  by  the  superior 
officers  of  the  regiment,  the  captain,  and  the  adjutant-major,  for  the 
week ; and  at  depots  by  the  commander  of  the  establishment  and 
by  the  principal  veterinary  surgeon. 

For  all  faults,  not  appertaining  to  special  service,  the  first  vete- 
rinary surgeon  may  be  punished  by  any  one  of  the  officers,  or  by 
the  principal  veterinary  surgeon. 

President  of  the  Council  and  Ministerial  Secretary  of  War, 
Marechal  Due  DE  Dalmatie. 

Approved, 

Louis  Philippe, 

Par  le  Roi. 


Ordinance  of  the  King. 

Louis  Philippe , King  of  the  French, 

To  all  present  and  to  come,  greeting. 

Wishing  to  introduce  into  the  positions  of  the  army  veterinary 
surgeons  some  ameliorations  compatible  with  the  necessities  of  the 
service  and  the  rules  of  discipline,  and  also  regarding  the  law  of 
finance  given  on  the  11th  June,  1842,  and  regulating  the  expend- 
iture for  1843,  and  on  the  report  of  our  ministerial  secretary  at 
war  and  president  of  the  council,  we  have  ordered,  and  do  order, 
that  which  follows  : — 

Art.  1.  The  number  of  army  veterinary  surgeons  is  fixed  as 
follows : — 


Chief  Veterinary  Surgeons 

6 

First  ditto  ditto 

. * . 

. 98 

Aides  ditto  ditto 

• . < 

. 124 

Sub-Aides  ditto  ditto 

. 32 
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These  veterinary  surgeons  shall  be  distributed  among  the  several 
military  depots  and  regiments. 

Art.  2.  The  appointment  of  chief  and  first  veterinary  surgeon 
shall  be  conferred  by  ourselves  at  the  instance  of  our  minister  of 
war.  The  aides  and  sub-aides  to  be  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
war. 

Art.  3.  The  post  of  sub -aide  shall  devolve  on  the  military 
pupils  of  the  school  at  Alfort  who  have  obtained  a veterinary  di- 
ploma, or,  in  default  of  a sufficient  number  of  them,  on  civil  pupils 
who  have  obtained  a diploma  at  any  of  our  veterinary  schools. 

Art.  4.  The  post  of  assistant  veterinary  surgeon  shall  be  con- 
ferred on  such  sub-aides  as  shall  have  been  in  the  army  at  least  two 
years. 

Art.  5.  The  post  of  first  veterinary  surgeon  shall  devolve  on 
aides  who  have  been  in  office  four  years  at  least. 

Art.  6.  The  post  of  chief  veterinary  surgeon  shall  be  conferred 
on  those  first  veterinary  surgeons  who  have  held  that  office  for  at 
least  five  years. 

Art.  7.  The  veterinary  surgeons  may,  on  account  of  complaints 
laid  against  them,  or  long  illness,  be  temporarily  or  definitely  de- 
prived of  their  office.  Chief  and  first  veterinary  surgeons  cannot 
be  definitely  displaced  unless  the  act  is  sanctioned  by  us,  at  the 
instance  of  our  minister  of  war. 

Art.  8.  The  nominations  to  the  posts  of  chief  and  first  veteri- 
nary surgeons  to  be  made  by  selection.  Half  the  aides  to  be 
chosen  in  right  of  seniority,  and  the  others  according  to  their 
merits.  In  all  these  posts  the  choice  can  only  fall  on  candidates 
recommended  for  promotion  by  the  inspectors-general  of  the  army. 

Art.  9.  Veterinary  surgeons  who  have  been  temporarily  sus- 
pended from  duty  for  either  of  the  causes  specified  in  Article  7, 
shall  still  be  eligible  as  candidates  for  any  superior  post  which 
may  become  vacant  in  the  regiment  or  any  establishment  to  which 
they  belong. 

Art.  10.  No  veterinary  surgeon  shall  be  admitted  or  recalled  if 
he  is  too  old  to  complete  the  term  of  years  claimed  by  the  service, 
nor  can  he  retire  on  pension  before  he  reaches  sixty. 

Art.  11.  The  first  veterinary  surgeon  ranks  immediately  after 
the  medical  men  and  the  etat  major  of  the  corps  to  which  he  be- 
longs; the  aide  ranks  below  the  adjutant  and  sub-officers,  and 
above  the  farrier-major.  The  offices  of  first  veterinary  surgeon, 
aide,  and  sub-aide,  bear  no  assimilation  to  any  ranks  in  the  regi- 
ments. 

Art.  12.  In  the  order  of  battle,  the  post  of  the  first  veterinary 
surgeon  in  the  column  is  to  the  left  of  the  medical  men  ; in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  column,  the  aide  and  sub-aide  march  a few  paces 
behind  the  medical  men. 
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Art.  13.  The  army  veterinary  surgeons,  whatever  be  their  post, 
are  subordinate  to  the  officers  of  every  rank.  The  first  veterinary 
surgeon  is  subordinate  to  the  chief  veterinary  surgeon  ; the  aide  is 
subordinate  to  the  principal  one  and  first  veterinary  surgeons,  to 
the  adjutant,  and  sub-officers ; and  the  sub-aide  is,  besides  all 
these,  subordinate  to  the  farrier- major. 

Art.  14.  The  chief  veterinary  surgeons  are  attached  to  the  etat 
major  of  the  army,  or  to  the  principal  military  depot.  Our  minister 
of  war  can  unite  them  all  in  a temporary  deliberative  commission 
whenever  the  prevalence  of  any  disease  or  epidemic  among  horses 
causes  him  to  think  fit  so  to  do. 

Art.  15.  The  chief  and  first  veterinary  surgeons  are  allowed  a 
good  horse,  or  its  equivalent,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  ordinance  of  3d  Nov.  1837. 

Art.  16.  Veterinary  surgeons  who  have  lost  their  employment 
before  having  completely  satisfied  the  law  of  recruiting,  are  trans- 
ferred to  some  troop,  there  to  serve  as  soldiers  or  shoeing-smiths. 

Art.  17.  Chief  or  first  veterinary  surgeons,  wishing  to  marry, 
must  first  of  all  obtain  the  written  consent  of  the  minister  of  war. 
The  aides  and  sub-aides,  before  contracting  any  marriage,  must  ob- 
tain the  permission  of  the  council  of  administration  of  the  regi- 
ment to  which  they  belong,  or  of  the  commander  of  the  establish- 
ment in  which  they  are  employed. 

Art.  18.  The  uniform  of  army  veterinary  surgeons  is  regulated 
in  the  following  manner : — 

The  coat,  cloak,  and  cap,  are  of  royal  blue  cloth ; the  pendent 
of  the  cap  of  the  colour  of  madder. 

The  collar,  cuffs,  and  trimmings  of  the  coat  of  a violet-coloured 
velvet. 

The  trowsers  violet-coloured. 

The  distinctive  marks  of  the  differentclasses  shall  be  as  follow: — 

The  chief  veterinary  surgeons  shall  wear  silver  embroidery  on 
the  collar  of  the  coat. 

The  first  veterinary  surgeons  shall  have  two  button-holes  em- 
broidered with  silver. 

The  aides  two  button-holes  trimmed  with  silver  lace. 

The  sub-aides  one  button-hole  trimmed  with  silver  lace. 

The  pattern  of  the  embroidery  and  button-holes,  as  well  as  all 
other  details  relative  to  the  uniform,  shall  be  determined  by  our 
minister  of  war. 

The  chief  and  first  veterinary  surgeons  shall  wear  swords  with  a 
gilded  filagree  handle,  like  the  pattern  of  1831  ; and  the  aides  and 
sub-aides  plain  swords. 

The  horse  furniture  of  the  chief  and  first  veterinary  surgeons 
shall  be  similar  to  a pattern  adopted  by  the  troop. 
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The  horse  furniture  of  the  aides  and  sub-aides  shall  be  sup- 
plied by  the  state,  and  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  troop. 

Art.  19.  The  pay  and  indemnities  of  the  veterinary  surgeons 
are  regulated  by  the  tariff  annexed  to  the  present  ordinance ; the 
veterinary  surgeons  of  the  municipal  guard  at  Paris  will  retain 
the  allowance  determined  by  the  tariff  annexed  to  the  ordinance 
of  the  26th  July,  1839. 

Art.  20.  For  the  first  appointment  of  chief  army  veterinary 
surgeons,  the  minister  of  war  may  present  first  veterinary  surgeons, 
or  any  persons  attached  to  the  veterinary  schools,  as  professors  or 
superintendents. 

Art.  21.  For  the  first  grade,  those  candidates  who  are  not  ap- 
pointed as  chief  veterinary  surgeons  shall  be  chosen. 

Of  the  124  second  veterinary  surgeons,  those  who  have  served 
longest  in  this  office  shall  be  appointed  aide- veterinary  surgeons; 
and  those  who  do  not  obtain  this  appointment  shall  be  nominated 
sub- aides. 

Art.  22.  The  retiring  pension  of  the  chief,  first,  aide  and  sub- 
aide  veterinary  surgeons  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

The  chief  and  first  veterinary  surgeons  to  receive  the  same 
amount  of  pension  now  allowed  to  the  first  veterinary  surgeons ; 
the  aides  and  sub-aides  the  same  as  that  allowed  to  the  second  ve- 
terinary surgeons. 

Art.  23.  All  dispositions  contrary  to  the  present  ordinance  are 
and  remain  abrogated. 

Art.  24.  Our  ministerial  secretary  at  war,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  present  ordinance. 

Louis  Philippe, 
Par  le  Roi. 

Paris,  18th  March,  1843. 

Le  President  de  Conseil,  Ministre  Secretaire  d'  Elat  de  la  Guerre, 
Marechal  Due  de  Dalmatie. 
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Grades. 
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Rations  for  Food, 
Fodder  for  Horses, 
and  Coals. 

Indemnities  for  Post  Expences. 

Indemnities  for  Travelling. 

Supplementary  Pay  for  the  Veterinary 
Surgeons  employed  in  the 
General  Depot  Service. 
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ed  to  the  ordinance  of  December  1840. 

t War, 

Marechal  Due  DE  Dalmatie, 

*d, 

Louis  Phillippe, 

Par  le  Roi. 


TARIF  OF  THE  PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES  OF  ARMY  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 


Designation  cf  the 
tirades. 

Pay  during  Service. 

Pay  during  Absence  per  Day. 

Supplement  to  the  Pay  while  Marching 
for  the  extra  Allowances  required. 

Indemnities  for 
Lodging  and 
Furniture. 

Extraordinary  Indemnity  when  called 
together,  per  Month. 

Indemnities  for 
loss  of  Horses 
or  Effects. 

Bounty  on  going  into  the  Country. 

Rations  for  Food, 
Fodder  for  Horses, 
and  Coals. 

Indemnities  for  Post  Expences. 

Indemnities  for  Travelling. 

Supplementary  Pay  for  the  Veterinary 
Surgeons  employed  in  the 
General  Depot  Service. 

Observations. 

Per  Year. 

Per  Month. 

Per  Day, 

On  Furlough  or  on  Leave. 

At  the  Hospital. 

At  the  Hospital, 
while  on  Furlough  or  on  Leave. 

When  a Prisoner. 

For  Lodging,  per  Year. 

For  Furniture,  per  Year. 

Loss  of  Horses. 

Loss  of  Effects. 

Provisions. 

Fodder  for  Chargers. 
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or  in  the  Country. 
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whether  in  Body  or 
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• Have  no  claim  to  any  Indemnities  for  Lodging  or  Furniture,  seeing  that  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  their  service,  they  ought  always  to  be  lodged  in  the  Barracks  or  Military  Buildings. 
JVote. — Army  Veterinary  Surgeons  will  cease  to  have  any  claim  to  the  allowances,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  tarif  No.  52,  attached  to  the  ordinance  of  December  1840. 


The  present  Tarif  is  approved  by  us,  President  of  the  Council,  Ministerial  Secretary  at  War, 

Marechal  Due  DE  Dalmatie, 

Approved, 

Louis  Phillippe, 

Par  le  Roi. 
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A SINGULAR  REMOVAL  OF  A BONY  CALCULUS. 
By  Mr.  Thos.  Harold,  Wicklow , Ireland. 

HAVING  been  a constant  reader  of  your  valuable  Journal  for 
many  a year,  and  admired  the  principle  on  which  it  has  been  car- 
ried on,  I beg  leave  to  give  you  the  following  singular  case,  as  I 
have  never  read  of  or  seen  such  a case  before  : it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  readers  of  your  valuable  publication. 

In  March  1840,  a farmer  led  a three-year-old  filly  to  my 
infirmary  by  means  of  a rope  tied  round  her  neck,  as  she  would 
not  allow  any  person  to  approach  her  head  to  halter  her.  I was 
surprised  to  see  a lump  of  the  size  of  a man’s  hat  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ear.  I inquired  of  the  owner  what  was  the  cause  of  it,  when 
he  told  me  that  he  perceived  a small  lump  in  the  same  place  when 
she  was  only  eight  days  old,  and  that  it  had  been  gradually  in- 
creasing until  this  time,  with  a constant  weeping  of  something  like 
red  water.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  taken  her  to  different  farriers 
but  none  would  have  any  thing  to  do  with  her.  At  length  he 
brought  her  to  me.  I went  up  to  her,  thinking  that  I should 
examine  what  was  the  matter,  when  she  suddenly  struck  at  me 
with  her  fore  feet.  I then  found  it  necessary  to  put  her  into  my 
break,  and  confine  her  in  the  usual  way.  Even  then  I found  it  im- 
possible to  examine  her  in  the  proper  way ; I,  therefore,  put  on  the 
hobbles  and  cast  her  in  my  pit-fall,  and  had  the  head  confined.  I 
made  an  incision  in  the  lump  five  inches  deep,  and  five  in  width, 
thinking  there  might  be  some  matter  beneath ; but  to  my  surprise  I 
found  none.  I took  one  of  my  dissecting  knives  and  cut  the  lump 
clean  off;  and  then  found  a black  spot,  about  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg, 
covered  with  a gristly  substance,  and  with  a hole  in  the  centre  that 
would  admit  the  head  of  a calking  pin.  Fearing  that  I might 
interfere  with  the  nerve,  I proceeded  cautiously  with  a small  lancet, 
still  expecting  matter,  and  seeing  none.  I put  in  my  finger,  and 
felt  something  hard.  I got  my  finger  under  it  and  forced  it  up,  and 
found  it  to  be  a round  bone,  quite  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  about 
the  size  of  a walnut : I have  it  still.  It  would  be  an  acquisition  to 
your  museum. 

I then  applied  the  following : viz.  sulph.  alumin.  Jss>  sulph. 
cupri  3ij,  spts.  vini  §iv,  sapon.  moll.  3ij,  a small  portion  to  be  ap- 
plied twice  a-day. 

In  thirty  days  she  was  fit  for  training  ; and  in  six  months  after- 
wards she  was  brought  to  the  fair  of  Enniscorthy  and  sold  to  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  for  fifty  guineas,  and  passed  as  sound  by  a Wexford 
veterinary  surgeon. 
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INTERESTING  CASES  OF  STALING  OF  BLOOD. 

By  Mr.  C.  Dickens,  Kimbolton. 

I. — On  Saturday  last  I was  summoned  by  a friend  to  a young  cow 
that  had  calved  a fortnight  before,  and  gone  on  well,  but  there  was 
a staling  of  blood.  He  had  given  her  some  medicine  of  his  own 
the  day  before.  I had  scarcely  arrived  when  she  urinated.  The 
discharge  was  of  a bloody  character.  The  conjunctival  and  buccal 
membranes  and  bag  were  tinged  of  a deep  yellow  colour.  The 
pupils  much  dilated — pulse  90  and  tremulous — respiration  tranquil 
■ — purging  very  much. 

Prognosis. — That  the  case  will  be  fatal,  and  that  the  liver  is  the 
original  or  primary  seat  of  evil.  She  died  in  the  night. 

Post-mortem  examination,  twenty-four  hours  afterwards. — The 
head  was  not  examined,  it  having  been  destroyed,  so  T cannot  speak 
of  the  brain.  The  heart  was  much  larger  than  usual,  with  an  increased 
quantity  of  pericardiac  fluid.  The  left  auricle  much  ecchymosed. 
The  lungs  buoyant.  The  stomach  and  intestines  healthy.  The  gall- 
bladder much  distended,  and  the  substance  of  the  liver  softened 
and  seemingly  much  engorged  with  blood. 

IT. — On  yesterday — Tuesday — I was  summoned  again  in  haste. 
Another  cow  that  had  calved  a week,  and  gone  on  well  until  now, 
appears  dull,  and  stales  blood.  I found  her  symptoms  much  the 
same  as  the  last,  except  that  the  case  was  not  so  far  advanced.  The 
pulse  84 — the  respiration  tranquil — the  pupils  dilated — the  mem- 
branes tinged,  as  also  the  milk — the  urine  quite  bloody.  Purges 
considerably,  but  although  up  to  this  time  she  had  been  remarkably 
docile,  we  could  not  approach  her  without  a weapon  to  keep  her  off. 

I sent  her  mag.  sulph.  §vj,  opii  3j,  spt.  nit.  dulc.  §j  : after  this 
she  perspired  profusely. 

I saw  her  again  at  night,  and  fancied  her  better.  The  pulse  was 
now  80.  Repeat  the  medicine  in  gruel. 

Wednesday. — She  seems  in  some  respects  better.  The  urine  is 
only  slightly  tinged.  The  bowels  inclined  to  constipation.  I was 
in  the  act  of  administering  some  medicine,  when  she  threw  back  her 
head,  and  died  immediately. 

Post-mortem  examination  immediately. — The  dura  mater 
has  the  appearance  of  thin  yellow  glove  leather,  except  that 
there  is  a large  black  spot  about  the  size  of  a shilling,  and 
in  which  were  contained  at  least  4 oz.  of  fluid.  The  heart  not 
so  large  as  in  Case  1.  The  left  auricle  much  ecchymosed,  and  con- 
tained at  least  a pint  of  pericardiac  fluid — the  lungs  were  buoyant 
. — the  gall-bladder  filled  almost  to  bursting — the  liver  much  the 
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same  as  in  Case  1 . Stomachs  and  bowels  healthy — kidneys  much 
engorged — even  the  synovial  secretion  seemed  to  partake  of  the 
bilious  character. 

Both  animals  had  been  lying  at  a straw-yard  before  calving. 
Their  food  since  was  hay,  straw,  and  chaff.  I do  not  suppose  any 
treatment  would  or  could  have  saved  these  animals.  What  can 
I suggest  in  case  others  are  affected,  or  rather  as  a preventive  ] 
You  will  perceive  that  I did  not  bleed.  Do  you  think  the  extreme 
cold  weather  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it  1 


CASES  OF  DROPPING  AFTER  CALVING. 

By  Mr.  John  Storry,  Pickering,  Yorkshire. 

On  looking  over  my  memorandum-book  for  my  last  year’s  prac- 
tice, I find  repeated  instances  of  cows  dropping  after  calving,  and 
the  treatment  in  every  case  having  been  successful,  I thought  that 
a paper  on  the  subject,  with  a few  of  the  worst  cases,  might  not 
be  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers,  notwithstanding  the 
several  valuable  papers  on  the  same  subject  that  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  your  useful  publication. 

On  the  26th  of  April  last  I was  sent  for  to  attend  a cow,  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  Milner,  of  this  town.  It  had  calved  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  was  in  good  condition,  but  not  fat.  She  was 
laid  on  her  side,  with  her  head  turned  towards  her  shoulder,  and 
in  a state  of  great  stupor,  succeeded  by  violent  agitations,  and  a 
wild  stare  bordering  on  delirium,  with  pulse  almost  imperceptible. 

Treatment. — Venesection,  sulph.  mag.  1 lb.,  croton  tig.  sem. 
pulv.,  pot.  nit.  & hyd.  chlor.  in  quantities  proportioned  to  the  state 
of  the  disease. 

27 th. — She  has  come  a little  to  her  milk — the  pulse  is  more 
perceptible,  and  in  other  respects  somewhat  better.  Administered 
sedative  medicines.  The  cow  got  up  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
and  in  a few  days  was  completely  restored. 

May  5th. — Mr.  William  Dobson,  of  this  place,  sent  for  me  to 
attend  his  cow.  She  was  in  very  high  condition,  and  had  calved 
on  the  preceding  night.  She  was  lying  down — exceedingly  rest- 
less— heaving  laboriously  at  the  flanks — had  a wild  stare,  and 
sometimes  endeavoured  to  rise,  but  could  not. 

Treatment. — Venesection,  and  gave  an  aperient.  A few  hours 
after  this  the  foetid  gas  in  the  stomach  had  so  much  increased  as 
almost  to  produce  suffocation.  I then  gave  medicine  to  neutralize 
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the  gas,  and  also  applied  counter-irritants,  and  an  embrocation  on 
the  vertebra.  The  cow  gradually  got  better,  in  a few  days  came 
to  her  milk,  and  very  soon  recovered. 

Sept.  27. — Mr.  William  Hardwick,  of  Wrelton,  had  a large 
cow  of  75  stone  weight,  that  had  dropped  after  calving.  The 
first  four  days  afterwards  she  exhibited  almost  all  the  alarming 
symptoms  common  in  this  case,  but  I considered  it  only  necessary 
to  bleed  her  twice,  although  she  was  not  able  to  get  up  until  the 
twelfth  day. 

I did  not  bleed  again.  A most  obstinate  constipation  of  the 
bowels  continued  during  four  days,  which  then  gave  way  to  the 
most  powerful  aperients  I could  administer,  giving  also  febri- 
fuges alternately.  I also  applied  a strong  embrocation  on  the 
vertebral  upper  region,  and  she  began  to  eat  mashes,  &c.  and  to 
give  milk. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  days  she  got  up,  improved  daily,  and, 
finally,  a complete  cure  was  effected.  In  proof  of  this  I need  only 
state  one  decisive  fact,  to  which  Mr.  Hardwick  will  bear  testimony, 
that  they  churned  fourteen  pounds  of  butter  from  the  produce  of 
her  milk  in  one  week. 

Several  other  cases  of  this  disease  might  be  selected  equally 
successful,  but  the  above  will  be  sufficient  on  one  disease,  or  for 
any  useful  purpose.  Should  you  deem  it  worthy  a place  in  your 
invaluable  work,  I may  at  a future  opportunity  send  a few  cases 
on  other  diseases  that  have  come  under  my  notice. 


A SINGULAR  CASE  OF  A STILL-BORN  CALF. 

By  Mr . W.  M'KENNA,  M.R.C.V.S. 

In  1844,  I was  requested  by  Sir  Robert  Bateson,  Bart,  to  look 
at  one  of  his  valuable  Durham  cows,  that  had  been  imported  at 
very  great  expense. 

She  was  reported  to  have  been  ill  for  eight  weeks,  and  had  been 
treated  by  the  steward— who  stated  that  she  was  diseased  in  the 
bladder — but  without  producing  any  good  effect.  Indeed,  it  was 
evident,  from  his  observations,  that  he  was  perfectly  ignorant 
of  either  the  cause  or  seat  of  disease.  After  some  examination,  I 
found  a slight  purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina,  and  occasional 
efforts  to  eject  something  by  the  same  passage.  The  udder  was 
indurated  and  irregularly  swollen;  the  papillae  distended,  and 
from  which  I pressed  a little  coagulated  milk.  It  was  apparent, 
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from  the  heat,  swelling,  and  tenderness  of  those  parts,  that  suppu- 
ration had  commenced.  She  was  greatly  reduced  from  what  I 
had  seen  her  before,  both  in  appearance  and  strength.  Her  sides 
were  partially  collapsed,  and  her  anxious  look  was  expressive  of 
general  suffering.  As  might  be  expected,  she  had  nearly  refused 
every  kind  of  forage. 

From  all  these  symptoms  I unhesitatingly  gave  it  as  my  opi- 
nion that  she  must  have  had  an  abortion,  and,  if  so,  the  placenta 
was  remaining  in  the  uterus,  or,  otherwise,  there  was  a dead  calf 
in  her.  My  opinion,  however,  was  treated  with  derision,  as  she 
had  taken  the  bull  but  two  days  previous  to  my  visit,  and,  owing 
to  her  not  having  held  to  him  the  season  before,  she  had  not  had  a 
calf  for  two  years.  I replied  that,  notwithstanding  this,  my  opinion 
remained  unaltered.  I would  at  once  have  tested  it  by  an  exami- 
nation per  vaginam,  and  operated,  had  it  not  have  been  for  the  dis- 
heartening manner  in  which  my  opinion  had  been  received.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  I never  had  witnessed  a case  of  this  kind,  and  dreaded 
the  possibility  of  mistake,  which,  if  there  had  been,  would  have  in- 
jured my  professional  reputation.  Taking,  therefore,  all  things 
into  consideration,  I thought  it  best  to  let  matters  take  their  course, 
as  I felt  convinced  that,  unless  some  great  change  soon  took  place, 
the  animal  must  die.  In  the  mean  time  I ordered  her  to  be  plen- 
tifully drenched  with  oatmeal  gruel,  in  order  to  hasten  the  suppu- 
rative process.  Fomentations  of  hot  water  and  linseed  poultices 
were  applied  to  the  udder;  some  mild  aperients  were  given,  as 
the  bowels  were  constipated,  and  tonics  were  afterwards  substi- 
tuted, in  order  to  restore  the  appetite  as  far  as  possible. 

The  udder  suppurated,  and  was  opened,  but,  notwithstanding, 
the  indurated  swelling  continued.  Iodine  ointment  was  afterwards 
daily  applied,  and  with  considerable  benefit.  The  milky  secretion 
continued,  but  the  quantity  was  limited ; it  was,  however,  regu- 
larly removed.  That  which  seemed  most  remarkable,  every  time  the 
mammae  were  rubbed,  was  an  effort  made  to  expel  the  contents 
of  the  womb.  The  sacrum  was  depressed,  the  tail  elevated,  the 
limbs  drawn  under  the  body,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  being  in 
action. 

The  unfortunate  animal  continued  in  this  deplorable  state  for 
nearly  nine  months,  during  which  time  the  symptoms  of  dissolu- 
tion increased  slowly,  but  progressively.  Having  long  abandoned 
the  case  as  hopeless,  I made  it  a particular  request  that,  in  the 
event  of  the' cow  being  destroyed  or  dying,  I should  be  informed  of 
it,  so  that  I might  have  the  opportunity  of  a post-mortem  exa- 
mination. 

After  long  and  anxious  waiting,  a messenger  arrived  to  apprise 
me  that  my  old  patient  would  probably  have  departed  this  life  ere 
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I could  reach  Belvoir  Park,  her  place  of  residence.  On  my  arrival 
I found  that  she  was  just  breathing  her  last,  so  that  the  whole 
mystery  would  soon  be  unfolded,  and  proof  satisfactorily  given 
whether  the  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  or  the  sneering  empiric 
were  most  to  be  depended  on. 

Post-mortem  examination . — The  abdominal  viscera  were  in  a 
healthy  condition,  except  the  uterus,  which  contained,  though 
in  an  emaciated  state,  a perfectly  formed  and  full-grown  foetus, 
with  a full  set  of  yearling  teeth.  The  foetal  membranes,  as  well 
as  the  liquor  amnii,  were  absorbed,  and  the  foetus  was  adhering  in 
several  places  to  the  womb.  The  umbilical  cord  was  quite  per- 
fect, and  through  which  the  circulation  had  regularly  gone  on, 
without  interruption,  to  the  time  of  dissolution.  This,  I think, 
will  account  for  the  foetus  not  having  undergone  decomposition. 
In  fact,  it  had  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  mother. 

The  os  uteri  was  nearly  closed,  not  admitting  more  than  a man’s 
finger,  and  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  cause  of  retention. 

The  heart  was  very  much  diseased,  its  cavities  being  greatly 
dilated,  and  the  whole  fibrous  portion  wasted  and  flabby : indeed, 
I could  compare  it  to  nothing  more  appropriate  than  a wet  leather 
bag.  The  lungs  were  saturated  with  tubercles  and  vomicae. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above  I have  called  to  my  recollection 
that  this  same  cow  had  difficult  parturition  two  years  ago.  I 
happened  to  be  at  Sir  Robert’s  on  business  at  the  time,  and,  taking 
a look  amongst  the  cattle,  I perceived  three  men  pulling  with  all 
their  might  an  unfortunate  calf,  to  which  a rope  was  attached,  and 
that  was  suffering  severely  through  their  ignorance.  The  cow  had 
been  ill  several  hours,  but  no  efforts  of  theirs  could  render  her  any 
relief. 

The  head  of  the  calf  being  now  jambed  against  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  I requested  to  be  allowed  to  lend  my  assistance,  and,  when 
permitted,  I passed  my  hand  gently  up  the  vagina,  disengaged 
the  head,  and  without  much  difficulty  succeeded  in  relieving  her  of 
a splendid  still-born  calf.  I tried  to  inflate  the  lungs  with  a pair 
of  hand-bellows,  but  without  avail. 

Might  not  this  be  the  time  when  the  cause  of  the  stricture  in  the 
os  uteri  was  produced  by  the  maltreatment  which  the  animal  re- 
ceived in  delivery,  and  which  subsequently  was  the  cause  of  death? 

It  is  called  the  rings  by  cow-leeches  and  farmers  in  this  country, 
and  is  rather  a common  occurrence,  and  often  terminating  fatally. 
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CASE  OF  WOUND  INTO  THE  ABDOMINAL  CAVITY 
OF  A HORSE. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Mayer,  Sen.,  V.S . 

Dear  Sir,-— The  case  occurred  to  a young  hack-horse  while 
out  at  grass,  the  wound  penetrating  the  off-side,  high  up  at  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  last  short  rib,  being  three  inches  long, 
in  a horizontal  direction.  The  consequences  were,  the  protrusion 
of  the  omentum,  and,  by  the  time  I arrived — being  three  miles 
off — it  had  been  dragged  out  in  length  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches. 
Had  the  wound  been  lower  down,  or  in  a perpendicular  direction, 
the  small  intestines  must  have  escaped.  How  the  wound  had 
occurred  we  could  not  tell : it  might  arise  from  being  gored  with 
a cow’s  horn,  or  from  malicious  injury : it  was  too  high  up  to  be 
staked. 

I immediately  excised  the  whole  of  it  close  up  to  the  external 
wound,  replacing  the  remainder  just  within  the  lips  of  the  inner 
wound,  through  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  integuments  were 
brought  close  together  by  sutures,  and  a plaster  of  white  of  an  egg 
and  wheat-flour  beat  up  to  a paste  and  spread  upon  linen  was 
put  over  it,  so  as  to  secure,  if  possible,  adhesive  inflammation  and 
union  by  the  first  intention.  A linen  sheet,  doubled,  was  carried 
tight  around  the  body,  and  well  stitched  along  the  back,  in  order 
to  give  every  needful  support. 

The  animal  was  ordered  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet — no  hay  al- 
lowed for  the  first  ten  days,  but  a few  small  feeds  of  oats  and 
bran — nursing  him  chiefly  upon  oatmeal  diffused  in  his  water,  as 
thick  as  he  would  drink  it,  in  portions  of  three  quarts  at  a time. 

The  dressings  were  not  disturbed  during  two  days,  when,  find- 
ing there  was  much  discharge,  and  that  union  by  the  first  intention 
had  not  occurred,  I was  compelled  to  remove  the  whole,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  slow  suppurating  and  granulating  process  by  which 
Nature  heals  her  wounds.  This,  I think,  arose  from  the  termi- 
nating portion  of  the  omentum  (which  possesses  little  vitality) 
sloughing  within  the  edges  of  the  inner  wound.  Nevertheless,  every 
thing  went  on  favourably : there  was  little  disturbance  in  the  sys- 
tem— no  pain  evinced — the  bowels  were  regular,  and  the  faecal  dis- 
charge free  from  any  appearance  of  blood  or  the  least  indication  of 
being  injured — the  urine  was  also  of  its  natural  quantity  and  colour. 
The  dressings  now  consisted  of  a plaster  of  digestive  ointment  over 
the  wound,  and  a poultice  of  oatmeal  over  that,  binding  the  whole 
up  as  before.  The  dressings  were  now  renewed  daily,  keeping 
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every  thing  cleanly  about  the  wound,  as  the  discharge  was  copious 
for  its  size. 

The  case  went  on  satisfactorily,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  we 
began  to  allow  small  portions  of  hay,  gradually  extending  to  a more 
liberal  diet.  In  eighteen  days  I ceased  my  attendance.  The  horse 
has  never  failed  in  his  work  since,  and  there  is  very  little  of  the 
injury  to  be  seen. 

In  cases  of  wounds  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  where  the 
omentum  alone  protrudes,  I should  invariably  recommend  its  ex- 
cision, as,  in  case  it  has  been  out  but  a short  time,  if  it  is  then 
returned,  it  acts  like  a foreign  body,  and  peritoneal  inflammation 
and  consequent  death  ensue. 

I recollect,  some  years  ago,  a wagon-horse  being  staked  in  the 
epigastric  region.  The  omentum  protruded  eight  inches.  By  being 
excised,  and  the  large  bowels  not  having  sustained  injury,  it  did 
well. 

Sometimes  when  colts  are  castrated,  if  the  abdominal  ring  is 
large,  and  much  struggling  and  violence  experienced,  the  caul  will 
protrude.  In  one  case,  where  I was  called  in  after  the  animal  had 
been  castrated  by  some  of  the  ordinary  operators,  I found  a por- 
tion protruding  twelve  inches  long.  In  every  instance  it  ought  to 
be  cut  off. 

Should  you  deem  the  above  worthy  of  insertion  in  The  VETE- 
RINARIAN, it  is  at  your  service.  Wishing  every  onward  success 
to  your  valuable  Journal,  I remain, 

My  dear  Sir,  &c. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  GLANDERS  IN  GUERNSEY. 

By  Mr.  Mogford. 

My  dear  Sir. — Permit  me  to  observe  with  respect  to  my  letter 
which  appeared  in  The  VETERINARIAN,  page  731,  vol.  xvii,  that, 
in  addition  to  my  statement  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Guernsey 
having  ordered  all  glandered  horses  to  be  destroyed,  I ought  to 
have  added,  “ and  also  an  inspection  to  be  made  of  every  horse  on 
its  arrival  in  this  island.”  I have  also  to  request  you  to  correct  a 
mistake  in  the  same  paragraph,  in  which  the  word  glanders  should 
be  inserted  in  the  place  of  glands. 

I cannot  help  adding  my  humble  tribute  of  thanks  to  the  many 
who  know  how  to  appreciate  Mr.  Percivall’s  distinguished  merit, 
and  his  laborious  exertions  in  collecting  the  opinions  of  so  many 
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veterinarians  respecting  that  most  destructive  disease,  the  glanders. 
It  is  now  forty-five  years  since  I was  first  acquainted  with  it, 
on  its  breaking  out  on  board  the  horse  transports  employed  in  the 
Egyptian  expedition  Since  that  time  my  practice  has  been  very 
extensive,  and  I have  consequently  had  the  advantage  of  post- 
mortem examinations  to  a considerable  extent. 

That  this  disease  is  infectious,  and  can  be  communicated  to 
man,  is  evident  from  instances  that  have  actually  taken  place  to 
my  knowledge.  Within  the  last  three  months  a man  died  of  it 
in  this  island ; and  I do  not  know  how  sufficiently  to  express  mv 
gratitude  to  a divine  Providence  for  the  many  narrow  escapes  I 
must  have  had  during  the  course  of  my  practice. 

That  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  but  little  known  among 
practitioners  in  this  part  of  the  world  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing statements  : — 

About  seven  years  ago  I was  sent  for  to  Jersey,  to  give  my 
opinion  relative  to  a favourite  horse  of  a Mr.  Walker,  and  which 
I pronounced  to  be  glandered,  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  all  the 
horse-doctors  in  Jersey.  Mr.  W.,  finding  I would  not  alter  my 
opinion,  told  me  the  horse  in  question  had  been  in  the  same  stable 
with  a pair  of  coach-horses  which  had  lately  arrived  from  France, 
one  of  whom  was  glandered  ; and  that  a Mr.  Godfrey,  a practi- 
tioner from  that  country,  who  undertook  to  cure  him,  caught  the 
infection,  and  both  horse  and  man  died. 

A respectable  coach  proprietor  in  the  same  island  was  entirely 
ruined  by  the  infection  having  got  into  his  stable,  for  in  Jersey 
there  is  no  regulation  relative  to  the  examination  of  horses  on 
their  arrival,  as  is  the  case  in  Guernsey. 

About  four  years  ago,  Cornwall’s  circus  troop  came  here  from 
Jersey.  It  became  my  duty,  on  his  arrival,  to  inspect  it,  when  I 
pointed  out  his  favourite  pony,  which  he  declared  he  would  not 
take  £500  for,  as  being  infected.  He  laughed  at  the  idea,  as  did 
all  the  cattle-doctors,  including  a veterinary  surgeon  of  ten  years’ 
standing,  who  undertook  to  cure  him. 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  C.  sent  for  me  to  put  a seton  in  a horse’s 
leg  that  was  much  swollen.  I,  however,  judged  it  more  advisable 
(the  horse  being  in  very  high  condition)  to  bleed,  and  give  him  a 
-dose  of  physic,  which  operated  in  the  usual  way. 

On  the  third  day  I saw  what  was  coming  on,  and  pointed  out 
the  symptoms  to  Mr.  C.  The  veterinary  surgeon  above  alluded 
to  also  took  this  case  in  his  hands,  and  stated  that  he  had  completely 
cured  him.  In  a very  short  time  they  both  became  glandered  in 
its  worst  stage,  and  were  accordingly  killed. 

Another  mare  of  this  troop  was  purchased  by  a Mr.  Moullin,  of 
this  island,  who  brought  her  to  me  as  having  a slight  cough  and 
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running  at  the  nose.  I told  him  I would  not  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  her,  as  I was  afraid  she  had  something  worse  than  a cough. 
Shortly  afterwards,  this  mare,  and  a horse  belonging  to  Mr. 
Porter,  livery  stable  keeper,  were  reported  to  the  Royal  Court  as 
being  glandered.  This  last  horse  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Le 
Page.  A certificate  of  its  being  in  perfect  health  was  published 
in  The  Veterinarian  by  Mr.  Hodges,  the  veterinary  surgeon 
before  alluded  to  (but  which  Mr.  Page  denied  having  given).  The- 
mare  died  of  the  glanders,  and  Mr.  Porter’s  horse  was  killed  ! 

It  would  take  up  too  much  of  your  valuable  time  were  I to> 
state  to  yout  the  opposition  which  I have  laboured  under  frorm 
many  persons,  either  from  their  own  interested  views  or  through^ 
ignorance ; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  condescension  and  kindness^ 
of  Major  General  Napier,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  this  island?, 
whom  I may  justly  call  the  friend  of  the  oppressed,  it  might  have 
been  far  worse  for  me  than  it  has  been.  When  speaking  of  the 
General,  I cannot  omit  to  mention  the  intimate  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  him  respecting  horses  when  infected  by  the  glanders, 
who  pointed  out  amongst  other  symptoms  the  swelling  of  the  under 
eyelid,  which  generally  takes  place  when  the  matter  has  entered 
the  frontal  sinuses,  as  a true  indication  of  it;  a circumstance  not 
known  to  many  veterinarians,  and  particularly  those  in  Jersey  and 
Guernsey. 

I remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

W.  Mogford. 

N.B. — In  addition  ter  the  list  of  persons  who  have  died  in  con- 
sequence of  infection  from  glandered  horses,  I beg  to  mention  a 

man  of  the  name  of Williams,  the  late  servant  of  the  Earl 

of  Cassilis,  when  in  Jersey. 


• SPONTANEOUS  LUXATION  OF  THE  PATELLA. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  GODWIN,  New- street,  Birmingham. 

Having  noticed  in  your  last  number  a case  of  cramp,  described 
by  M.  Conte,  I intrude  a few  observations  as  to  your  labouring  un- 
der the  impression  that  spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  patella  (a 
case  which  I recorded  in  the  third  vol.  of  this  publication)  was 
the  cause  of  those  symptoms,  and  neither  cramp  nor  palsy. 

The  case  I at  that  time  alluded  to  had  been  attended  for  several 
days  as  cramp  by  a veterinary  surgeon,  and  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  the  owner  or  groom  mistaking  it  as  such. 

I then  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  of  spontaneous  origin, 
predisposed  by  some  malformation  of  the  animal,  and  combined 
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with  a state  of  debility.  Having  since  that  period  seen  many  cases 
of  this  description,  when  neither  mechanical  injury  nor  any  exter- 
nal cause  was  known  to  account  for  its  occurrence,  and  not  being 
aware  that  such  an  opinion  had  been  entertained  and  publicly  de- 
scribed by  any  one,  I am  disposed  to  think  that  these  symptoms — 
as  I am  inclined  to  believe  in  M.  Conte’s  case — are  sometimes 
mistaken  as  arising  from  other  causes,  and  that,  when  luxation  of 
this  bone  is  known  to  exist,  some  external  cause  only  is  looked 
for,  and  attributed  to  have  occasioned  it.  Of  this  I have  known 
an  instance  that  was  almost  as  annoying  to  the  person  who  was 
attending  it — a very  intelligent  farrier  of  the  old  school — as  if  he 
had  pronounced  it  dislocation  of  the  hock.  He,  with  the  tact 
usually  practised  by  these  worthies,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the 
nature  of  the  case,  which  his  experienced  eye  was  not  long  in  de- 
tecting, attempted  equally  quickly  to  ascertain  what,  as  he  ob- 
served, had  knocked  it — the  patella — off. 

In  a few  minutes,  a brick,  projecting  about  half  its  length  from 
the  wall  on  the  side  of  the  stall  corresponding  to  that  on  which 
the  animal  was  injured  being  observed,  it  was  pounced  upon  as 
the  offending  body ; but,  mark  his  astonishment,  when,  after  re- 
ducing this  dislocation,  and  attempting  to  back  the  animal  in  her 
stall,  he  discovered  that  the  contrary  side  was  in  the  same  predi- 
cament. This,  of  course,  softened  his  assurance,  and  he  came  to 
me  to  inquire  if  1 ever  knew  of  such  a circumstance,  and  what 
could  have  possibly  removed  both  these  bones  at  one  time. 

This  is  not  a solitary  case,  in  which  I have  known  both  to  be 
displaced  at  one  time,  but,  more  commonly,  one  slipping  off  when 
reduction  has  been  efFected  of  the  other ; and  which  still  more  con- 
firms me  in  the  opinion  I have  formed  of  its  cause,  viz.  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  animal,  as  a want  of  the  usual  and  necessary  de- 
gree of  convexity  in  that  part  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  (more 
particularly  the  external  one)  with  which  the  patella  articulates, 
when  the  thigh  is  not  flexed,  or  when  the  foot  is  on  the  ground. 
This  being  naturally  the  less  protuberant  part  of  the  condyles, 
admits  of  its  dislocation  more  easily  at  the  moment  the  foot  is  about 
to  leave  the  ground  than  when  the  thigh,  is  bent,  as  it  then  ap- 
proximates with  the  more  convex  surface  of  these  prominences, 
and  is  further  retained  in  its  situation  by  the  muscles  inserted  into 
it  being  put  upon  the  stretch,  having  to  cover  a greater  space  in 
the  direction  of  their  fibres. 

The  relaxed  state  of  these  muscles  from  any  debilitating  cause, 
as  disease,  want  of  exercise,  or  low  condition,  I look  upon  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  its  occurrence,  more  particularly  in  young 
horses,  in  whom  these  processes  are  not  fully  developed.  That 
the  former  exists  as  the  predisposing  cause  1 have  proved  to  my- 
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self,  by  examination  of  the  bones  of  different  horses;  and  in  one 
case  that  had  been  the  subject  of  this  affliction,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  projection  at  that  part  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the 
external  condyle  which  opposed  itself  to  the  patella  when  the  foot 
was  on  the  ground,  and  the  condyles  remarkably  small  throughout. 

I have  bones  now  in  my  possession  equally  wanting  this  pro- 
trusion at  that  point ; but  1 have  found  horses  with  short  quarters 
and  straight  hindlegs — that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  angle  formed  by 
the  femur  and  tibia  was  very  obtuse — to  be  generally  my  patients 
in  these  cases;  and  in  these  shaped  animals  the  patella  lies  more 
upon  this  less  projecting  part  of  the  condyles  when  not  in  action, 
and  the  ligaments  of  this  bone  are  in  a less  favourable  position  to 
retain  it  in  its  place.  If  a relaxed  state  does  occur  in  the  muscular 
system,  I am  of  opinion  that  no  one  acquainted  with  the  anatomy 
of  these  parts  will  doubt;  but  that  this  undue  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  this  bone  would  more  easily 
admit  of  its  displacement,  if  the  natural  predisposing  cause,  the 
want  of  a sufficient  degree  of  convexity  of  the  condyles,  should  at 
the  same  time  exist.  I believe  it  to  be  generally  admitted,  that 
when  nervous  energy  is  diminished  by  disease,  or  any  other  cause, 
a want  of  tone  in  the  muscular  system  is  the  effect.  I am,  more- 
over, of  opinion,  that  it  usually  takes  place  when  the  muscles  are 
in  a passive  state,  or  when  the  vis  insita  is  in  the  least  degree 
exerted,  as  I have  noticed  from  the  information  that  I have  re- 
ceived, when  called  in  to  attend  such  cases,  that  the  animal  was 
invariably  found  standing  in  this  state,  and  the  dislocation  only 
discovered  to  have  taken  place  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  move 
them  (except  the  leg  was  projecting  backwards,  from  having  tried 
to  move  himself  forward  after  it  had  occurred),  and  never  to  have 
been  observed  to  take  place  when  the  animal  was  in  motion,  or  in 
the  act  of  getting  up  or  lying  down,  unless  soon  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  a previous  dislocation  of  it,  when  the  most  probable  means 
of  again  displacing  it  is  by  turning  the  animal  towards  the  side 
affected.  It  must,  however,  be  considered  that  the  causes  which 
originally  favoured  the  luxation  still  existed. 

These  remarks  are  made  from  strict  observation  of  the  indivi- 
dual circumstances  connected  with  all  cases  of  this  description  that 
have  come  under  my  notice,  and  not  from  any  visionary  or  specu- 
lative opinion.  I do  not  conclude  that  the  case  (that  of  M.  Conte) 
which  stimulated  me  to  enter  on  this  subject  was  one  of  luxation 
of  this  bone,  spontaneous  or  accidental,  in  either  case  the  symp- 
toms being  alike,  except  when  it  takes  place  inwardly *,  which  I 
have  never  seen;  nor  do  I believe  it  could  be,  except  from  me- 

* Mr.  Cherry  relates  a case  in  “ The  Ilippiatrist,”  in  which  the  displace- 
ment took  place  inwards. — Ed. 
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chanical  injury ; but  those  described  by  M.  Conte,  as  of  a case  of 
cramp,  are  precisely  what  would  have  been  presented  had  it  been 
dislocation  of  the  patella,  and  which,  I think,  justifies  me  in  pre- 
mising that  such  might  have  been  the  case,  and  in  making  these 
few  observations  thereon. 

If  a young  practitioner,  who  had  read  the  description  of  this 
case  of  cramp,  was  required  to  attend  an  animal  presenting  these 
symptoms,  he  might  be  thrown  off  his  guard  and  consider  it  as 
cramp ; when,  should  it  eventually  prove  luxation  of  this  bone,  the 
discovery  of  it  by  himself,  or  another  person  subsequent  to  him 
having  given  his  opinion  on  the  case,  would  be  very  annoying. 
For  an  instance,  compare  Mr.  Percivall’s  relation  of  the  symptoms 
of  dislocation  of  the  patella  and  M.  Conte’s  symptoms  of  cramp. 
Mr.  Percivall  states,  “ that,  in  dislocation  of  the  patella,  there  is 
stiffened  protrusion  of  the  whole  limb  backwards .”  This  / believe 
to  be  in  consequence  of  the  animal  trying  to  move  forward  until 
this  limb,  in  the  order  of  progression,  should  advance,  and  that  not 
being  accomplished  leaves  the  leg  in  this  position,  and  so  retained 
by  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  flexors.  This  is  not  always  or  neces- 
sarily the  case,  for  I have  noticed  that,  when  the  patient  has  been 
confined  in  a stall  where  he  could  not  move  forward,  the  limb  has 
oftener  been  pointing  outwardly,  or  directly  under  the  animal,  as  if 
in  the  former  case  he  had  moved  sideways,  and  in  the  latter  made 
no  motion  after  the  occurrence,  the  stiffness  of  the  limb  always 
existing,  and  the  foot  never  leaving  the  ground  until  the  animal 
moves  as  far  he  can  forward  without  advancing  this  limb.  The 
foot  then  becomes  suddenly  flexed,  and  the  limb  remains  from  that 
time  in  the  position  described  by  Mr.  Percivall,  viz.  “ the  pastern 
and  foot  flexed  to  the  utmost,  quite  incapable  of  being  straightened, 
and  trailed  along  the  ground  when  the  animal  is  made  to  move, 
with  perceptible  prominence  and  tenderness  of  the  outer  side  of  the 
stifle  joint.”  Then  M.  Conte’s  case  of  cramp : “ the  limbs  fixed, 
almost  immoveable;  the  muscles  strongly  contracted,  prominent, 
and  hard,  the  articulation  of  the  fetlock  joint  alone  being  moved  ; 
and  considerable  sensibility  in  the  skin.”  By  this  comparison  it 
will  be  observed  that  these  symptoms  so  far  correspond  in  every 
particular  as  to  be  easily  accounted  for,  were  it  concluded  that  this 
was  a case  of  dislocation  of  the  patella.  The  limb  is  immoveable,  in 
consequence  of  the  muscles  that  should  advance  it  having  lost 
their  functional  power,  and  by  this  rendering  their  antagonists 
spasmodic  in  their  action,  occasioning  the  secondary  effect  in  which 
the  muscles  are  rendered  prominent  and  hard  by  extraordinary 
exertion  of  their  contractile  power,  and  thus  producing  cramp  as  a 
symptom.  For  although  systrema  is  generally  considered  to  arise 
from  an  excess  of  re-action,  produced  by  the  stimulus  of  too  great 
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an  extension,  still  this  state  can  be,  and  is,  occasioned  by  an  ex- 
treme action  in  muscles  whose  antagonizing  power  is,  pro  temp., 
destroyed.  The  flexion  of  the  fetlock  is,  in  all  the  cases  that  I have 
seen,  to  be  accomplished  to  a greater  degree  by  manipulation  than 
it  is,  in  this  state,  by  the  action  of  the  muscles;  for  although  it  is 
flexed,  I have  never  found  it  to  that  extreme  degree  described  by 
Mr.  Percivall;  and,  with  regard  to  the  increased  sensibility  of  the 
skin,  might  not  this  appear  in  the  limb  generally  ] I have  ob- 
served not  only  this  tenderness,  but  apparent  fear  when  the  limb 
is  interfered  with.  It  may  appear  strange,  if  the  case  described 
by  M.  Conte  were  luxation,  that  it  should  be  reduced  without  as- 
sistance. I have  seen  the  patella  slip  off  and  on  twenty  times  in 
a day.  In  such  cases,  Mr.  C.  Percivall,  the  only  authority  who 
has  given  us  any  enlightenment  upon  this  subject,  does  not  appear 
to  think  that  they  occur  from  any  natural  predisposing  causes  in 
the  animal,  or  are  produced  by  muscular  relaxation  as  the  imme- 
diate cause ; but  he  has,  undoubtedly,  seen  many  cases,  the  cause 
of  which  (from  his  own  relation  of  them)  he  appears  to  hold  in 
doubt.  Still,  attributing  them  to  some  injury  from  external  causes, 
he  states,  “ having  seen  these  cases  chiefly  in  India,  I believe  it  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  there  than  in  this  country,  probably  aris- 
ing from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  horses  are  tied  up,  their 
heads  being  confined  by  side-ropes  to  pegs  driven  into  the  ground, 
while  the  hind  legs  are  encircled  in  leathern  straps  and  confined  by 
ropes  in  a similar  manner  to  two  other  pegs  at  about  five  or  six 
yards  distance  from  the  feet.  The  dislocation  seems  to  happen  either 
in  lying  down  or  from  some  violent  effort  made  in  rising;  and  on 
other  occasions  it  happens  out  of  the  stable,  either  in  consequence 
of  some  external  injury,  or  from  some  sudden  or  lateral  movement 
for  which  the  muscles  at  that  time  were  unprepared*.”  Now  this 
authority,  to  which  I pay  great  deference,  does  not  state  whether  he 
has  ever  been  positively  aware  of  its  having  occurred  in  the  act  of 
rising,  that  is  to  say,  has  it  been  noticed  by  any  one  immediately 
after  a horse  raising  himself  from  the  ground,  or  has  he  ever  had 
a case  where  the  animal  was  lying  down.  If  he  has  not,  I think  it 
very  improbable  to  have  occurred  during  these  movements;  for  if  the 
limb  is  flexed,  which  is  generally  the  case  when  the  animal  is  in 
these  positions,  it  is  then  most  favourably  situated  to  retain  this 
bone  in  its  articulation. 

1 have  had  three  of  these  cases  within  the  last  twelvemonths, 
all  of  which  were  in  four-year-olds;  two  of  them  after  an- attack  of 
influenza,  and  the  other  when  the  mare  had  been  turned  out,  after 
being  my  patient  some  time  with  a punctured  foot.  In  neither  of 
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these  cases  was  the  animal  low  in  flesh,  but  in  that  state  of  debi- 
lity which  is  generally  the  effect  of  disease  and  want  of  exercise. 
One  of  these  animals  had  been  similarly  affected  about  twelve 
months  previous  to  this.  I will  briefly  relate  two  of  these  cases, 
as  some  circumstances  connected  with  them  appear  to  substantiate 
my  views: — 

A grey  mare,  four  years  old,  the  property  of  W.  Phipson,  Esq., 
of  Edgbaston,  had,  after  becoming  perfectly  sound  of  a punctured 
foot,  been  turned  to  grass,  having  on  the  previous  day  had  her  head 
loosed  after  being  tied  up  in  consequence  of  her  fore  foot  being 
blistered.  The  coachman  came  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  de- 
scribed her  as  being  fixed  in  the  field  as  if  one  of  her  hind  legs 
were  fastened  to  the  ground,  and,  to  use  the  man’s  own  words, 
it  was  “ more  like  a post  than  a leg,”  and  she  was  “ sweating 
uncommonly.”  I had  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  When 
in  attendance,  I found  the  mare  precisely  as  she  had  been  described 
to  me.  I requested  the  groom  to  take  hold  of  the  leg  between 
the  hock  and  the  fetlock,  and  draw  it  forward,  at  the  same  time 
placing  the  palm  of  my  hand  upon  the  patella,  which  in  these  cases 
is  always*  dislocated  outwardly,  and,  by  employing  steady  pressure 
in  the  direction  of  the  joint,  I reduced  it  without  difficulty.  I then 
kept  my  hand  upon  it  to  retain  it  in  its  place  while  she  was 
being  led  to  her  stable,  about  one  hundred  yards  distant,  and 
found  that,  as  1 have  done  in  most  cases  (immediately  after  the  re- 
duction of  this  bone),  as  soon  as  the  muscles  inserted  into  it  were 
brought  into  action,  and  almost  before  the  foot  was  off  the  ground, 
if  it  were  not  from  this  precaution  being  employed,  it  would  again 
slip  from  its  articulation,  as  though  the  muscles,  in  consequence 
of  the  previous  displacement  of  the  bone,  acted  in  a direction 
favourable  to  this  end.  I caused  her  to  be  secured  by  the  head, 
and  so  placed  her  that  as  little  lateral  motion  as  possible  could  be 
made,  since  this  movement  or  turning  round  towards  the  side 
affected  is  very  apt  to  displace  the  bone  again.  I afterwards 
directed  the  groom  to  place  his  hand  in  the  proper  situation  upon 
the  bone,  in  order  to  retain  it  in  its  place  for  a few  hours.  The 
next  morning  I called  to  see  her,  and  found  her  all  right,  though 
I was  informed  by  the  groom  that  when  he  first  saw  her  in  the 
morning  she  was  fixed  as  on  the  day  before,  but  by  pushing 
her  on  one  side  to  get  to  her  head  the  bone  suddenly  “ went  into 
its  place  again.”  From  this  time  it  remained  in  its  situation. 
I blistered  over  the  joint,  which  is  my  common  practice  ; at  first 
employed,  it  is  true,  more  with  the  view  of  relieving,  by  counter- 
irritation, any  injury  that  the  joint  might  have  received,  than  for 
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the  purpose  of  keeping  the  bones  in  articulation.  What  the  modus 
operancli  of  a blister  may  be  in  effecting  this  purpose,  I cannot 
say,  unless  that,  by  its  stimulus,  the  muscles  be  kept  in  a greater 
degree  of  tension.  I do  know,  however,  that  luxation  of  this  bone 
has  not  taken  place  after  its  employment  in  my  practice ; on  the 
contrary,  where  I have  neglected  it,  displacement  has  recurred 
repeatedly,  as  the  next  case  will  exemplify,  and  which  is  my 
principal  object  in  relating  it. 

This  last  mare  was  tied  up  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards 
turned  to  grass  without  any  renewal  of  the  symptoms.  The  case 
I now  allude  to  was  of  a bay  gelding,  four  years  old,  that  had 
been  afflicted  with  influenza  previous  to  having  dislocation  of  the 
patella  on  the  off  side.  A recapitulation  of  the  symptoms,  &c.  will 
be  unnecessary,  as  in  all  cases  they  are  pretty  much  the  same. 
Nor  need  I revert  to  the  treatment,  farther  than  that  I did  not  re- 
sort to  the  blister  in  the  first  instance,  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  bone  slipped  out  of  its  place  occasionally  for  several 
weeks  afterwards,  generally  when  about  to  start,  or  while  working 
alongside  of  another  : the  coachman,  however,  had  become  so 
au  fait  at  the  mode  of  reducing  it,  that  he  required  no  assistance 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  horse  would  resume  his  work  immedi- 
ately, and  without  lameness.  This  being  commonly  the  case,  con- 
vinces me  that  no  lesion  of  ligaments  (although  I do  not  deny  but 
relaxation  of  them  may  exist)  or  other  parts  connected  with  the 
articulation  of  this  joint  could  have  taken  place.  In  consequence 
of  the  repetition  of  the  luxation  I was  obliged  to  blister.  The 
horse  w^ent  to  work  one  week  afterwards,  and  no  recurrence  of  the 
evil  has  taken  place  since. 

I do  not  think  it  impossible,  from  what  I can  glean  concern- 
ing these  cases  in  the  human  subject,  that  they  may  be  of  simi- 
lar origin,  but  it  is  treading  on  forbidden  ground  on  my  part 
even  to  suggest  this.  I should,  however,  be  much  pleased  if 
any  experienced  member  of  that  honourable  profession — whose 
province  it  is — would  condescend  to  give  us  his  views  as  regards 
its  probability.  I am  acquainted  with  the  generally  received 
opinions;  but,  as  they  differ  materially  from  those  offered  in  this 
article,  and  knowing  no  reason  why  the  same  circumstances  should 
not  produce  the  same  results,  where  there  is  so  trifling  difference 
in  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  believing  the  pre- 
disposing causes  to  be  somewhat  obscure,  I trust  I may  not  be 
considered  presumptuous  in  making  this  humble  request. 


UNUSUALLY  SEVERE  ATTACK  OF  DIFFICULTY  OF 
SWALLOWING  IN  A COW. 

Bij  Mr.  J.  H.  Shenton. 

I TAKE  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to  you  the  following  case.  I 
am  induced  to  send  it  you,  because  1 have  not  lately  seen  a similar 
one  recorded;  but  it  is  a simple  and  very  common  case,  and  often 
shews  the  folly  and  bad  policy  of  delaying  to  call  in  medical  aid 
as  soon  after  an  accident  has  happened,  or  a disease  has  set  in,  as 
possible. 

On  Sunday  the  12th  of  January,  I was  called  upon  professionally 
to  attend  a cow  belonging  to  a very  parsimonious  sort  of  person. 
The  servant  who  came  informed  me  that  she  had  been  ill,  and  (to 
use  his  own  words)  plagued  with  sickness  since  the  Tuesday  be- 
fore— that  she  would  eat  with  greediness  any  thing  they  gave  her, 
but  whenever  she  swallowed  hay  or  turnips  she  was  immediately 
very  sick,  and  with  much  trouble  would  throw  it  all  up  again. 
When,  however,  she  ate  any  sloppy  bran  mash,  or  gruel,  she  did 
not  shew  the  same  symptoms. 

When  I arrived,  1 found  that  what  the  servant  had  told  me  was 
true,  for  the  cow  was  in  a most  pitiable  state.  She  was  a well  bred 
and  well  made  young  beast,  but  brought  down  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible state  of  condition. 

The  pulse  was  low  and  weak,  the  eyes  dull  and  sunken,  and  the 
breathing  accelerated.  She  was  continually  voiding  small  quan- 
tities of  urine  and  fseces — had  a staring  coat — arched  back — hide- 
bound— extremities  cold — and  continual  discharge  of  frothy  saliva 
from  the  mouth. 

The  poor  animal  had  been  in  this  miserable  state  for  five  or  six 
days,  and  the  owner,  in  his  mistaken  notion  of  saving,  had  de- 
layed to  call  in  proper  aid  day  after  day,  until  the  cow  could 
scarcely  stand.  When  I entered  the  shippen  in  which  she  was,  I 
found  her  on  her  knees,  apparently  endeavouring  to  vomit  up 
some  obstructing  body  from  the  oesophagus.  It  was  truly  distress- 
ing to  witness  the  painful  state  into  which  the  poor  animal  was 
thrown. 

Whenever  she  swallowed  any  solid  food  she  could  not  be  easy 
until  it  was  returned,  although  she  could  without  pain  or  other 
hinderance  eat  and  swallow  any  thing  sloppy,  such  as  bran  mash, 
gruel,  &c. 

After  patiently  watching  the  various  symptoms  some  time,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  there  must  be  some  foreign  and  obstructing 
body,  of  a broad  and  flat  form,  wedged  edgeways,  as  it  were,  at  the 
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narrow  part  of  the  oesophagus,  or  where  that  canal  enters  the 
thorax ; that,  when  the  beast  ate  any  sloppy  food,  it  passed  by 
the  obstruction  and  fell  into  the  stomach  in  the  natural  way  ; but 
when  she  ate  any  solid  food,  such  as  hay,  turnips,  &c.,  she  could 
not  force  it  any  farther  on  account  of  its  bulky  form,  and  thereby 
it  acted  as  a total  obstruction  in  the  cesophagean  canal. 

This  might  be  seen  by  the  sudden  inflation  of  the  rumen,  when- 
ever the  beast  swallowed  any  hay,  &c. ; but  the  inflation  of  the 
rumen  was  reduced  as  soon  as  the  cow  had  vomited  what  she  had 
partially  swallowed. 

Upon  inquiry,  I found  that  the  cow  had  on  the  same  day  eaten 
very  greedily  of  some  turnips  that  had  been  cut  into  slices  by  a 
young  and  careless  lad,  and  who,  probably,  had  not  been  sufficiently 
careful  in  cutting  them  small.  I,  therefore,  sent  for  my  probang, 
and  immediately  passed  it  down  the  oesophagus  until  it  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  thorax,  and  there  I found  the  obstruction  I just 
before  had  predicted.  By  gentle  and  repeated  pressure,  however, 
the  turnips  soon  gave  way  to  the  probang,  which  I passed  on  into 
the  stomach,  and  then  withdrew  it. 

I now  ordered  an  alterative  and  tonic  drench  to  be  given ; but 
the  parsimonious  nature  of  the  owner  would  not  allow  it,  therefore 
I desired  him  to  give  a dose  of  salt  and  water,  and  feed  her  for  a 
day  or  two  on  bran  and  a little  hay,  and  be  careful  in  future  about 
the  cutting  of  the  turnips. 

I then  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  folly  and  bad  policy  of  not 
applying  sooner;  for  if  he  had  done  so  the  cow  would  not  have  been 
reduced  so  low,  but  would  have  been  immediately  relieved  from  the 
dreadful  pain  in  which  she  had  been  kept  so  long ; and  the  whole 
was  to  be  traced  to  his  sheer  carelessness,  neglect,  and  mistaken 
notions  of  saving.  The  only  reply  he  made  was,  that  he  had  done  it 
to  save  expense,  and  he  never  thought  she  was  choked,  but  would 
get  better  of  herself.  So,  after  again  cautioning  him  about  the  cut- 
ting of  the  turnips,  &c.  I left  him.  About  two  hours  afterwards  I was 
called  upon  in  great  haste  to  visit  the  same  cow.  When  I arrived, 
I found  that  she  again  was  in  the  same  state.  I inquired  what 
kind  of  food  they  had  been  giving  her,  and  I was  informed  that  she 
had  had  some  very  small  cut  potatoes  and  grains,  and  was  imme- 
diately choked  when  she  began  to  swallow  them.  I applied  the 
probang  again  in  the  manner  I had  previously  done,  and  found  the 
oesophagus  to  be  obstructed  in  the  same  place  as  before.  With  a 
little  trouble  I again  relieved  her  of  the  obstruction,  and  ordered 
another  slight  dose  of  salt  and  water,  along  with  a little  ol.  lini. 
After  again  giving  strict  orders  as  to  her  food,  I left  her,  and  saw 
her  again  in  a few  days.  She  was  fast  recovering  her  usual  health 
and  flesh. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  NEW  SOUTH 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  ARKCOLE,  Leek , Staffordshire. 

Sir, — Having  seen  in  your  January  Number  of  The  Veteri- 
narian an  extract  from  a letter  of  Mr.  Stewart,  I have  taken  the 
liberty  of  sending  a few  lines  relative  to  Sydney,  & c.,  having  ar- 
rived from  that  country  about  six  months  since. 

The  generality  of  horses  used  there  are  of  a lighter  breed  than 
what  we  have  in  England — heavy,  coarse-legged  animals  not 
being  fit  for  the  colony,  on  account  of  the  heat.  They  have  a cross 
with  the  Arab,  and  a good  roomy,  bony,  half-bred  mare,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  is  able  to  do  a great  deal  of  work  upon  rough  keep. 
One  thing  is  certain,  the  atmosphere  of  New  South  Wales  is 
much  more  favourable  to  horse-flesh  than  England,  having  myself 
ridden  a half-bred  Arab  fifty  miles  a-day  for  six  days  running, 
with  nothing  but  grass  inside  of  him,  stopping  a couple  of  hours 
at  noon,  and  turning  him  loose  where  grass  and  water  were  plentiful. 
One  circumstance  I noticed  while  there,  that  stallions  that  had 
come  from  England,  after  being  in  the  colony  two  or  three  years, 
became  very  vicious.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I may  refer  to  the 
gentleman  whose  stud  I was  superintending.  He  bought  a tho- 
rough-bred stallion  that  came  from  England  about  five  years  ago, 
having  paid  about  £750  for  him.  On  his  arrival,  a short  time 
before  I left,  he  got  his  groom  down,  and  actually  tore  one  of  his 
testicles  completely  out — trowsers,  shirt,  and  all  coming  away  to- 
gether. The  man  got  well,  and  was  at  work  in  less  than  six 
weeks  afterwards.  Another  circumstance  deserves  notice : the 
colts  being  so  wild,  some  of  them  running  until  they  are  five  or 
six  years  old  before  they  are  broken,  a great  many  of  them  are 
ruined  in  breaking.  Even  a great  many  of  the  mares  that  are 
kept  only  for  breeding  are  covered  without  haltering. 

I have  seen  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old  that  have  not  had 
a halter  on  half  a dozen  times.  Horses  are  at  a very  low  ebb  there 
at  present,  and  they  are  now  beginning  to  send  them  to  India, 
which  I believe  answers  their  purpose  very  well.  Cattle  run  in 
large  herds,  and  breed  very  fast.  The  colonists  are  now  boiling 
both  cattle  and  sheep,  and  sending  the  tallow  to  England.  Immense 
quantities  of  sheep  are  sacrificed  in  this  way,  the  legs  being  salted 
and  dried  for  mutton  hams.  The  sheep  are  all  put  into  paling 
yards,  and  watched  every  night,  on  account  of  the  native  dogs. 

The  colony  was,  a short  time  ago,  in  a state  of  insolvency  ; 
but  things  are  now,  I believe,  coming  round  a little,  as  they  are 
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working  upon  a sure  foundation,  especially  as  they  have  found  an 
outlet  for  their  surplus  stock ; and,  I believe,  ultimately  it  will  be 
a fine  place,  although,  as  Mr.  Stewart  justly  observes,  many  for- 
tunes will  not  be  made.  It  is  a fine  healthy  climate,  and,  Govern- 
ment having  now  stopped  sending  convicts  there,  it  will,  after 
awhile,  be  a free  colony. 

If,  Sir,  this  short  account  of  New  South  Wales  is  of  any  ser- 
vice to  you  for  The  Veterinarian,  I shall  be  glad. 

I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your’s  faithfully. 


THE  PRESENT  EPIDEMIC  AMONG  HORSES. 

By  William  Percivall,  M.R.C.S.,  Veterinary  Surgeon 
First  Life  Guards. 

[Continued  from  p,  67.] 

ALTHOUGH  pleuro-pneumonia — as  was  stated  in  my  paper  of 
last  month — constitutes  the  prevalent  and  prominent  character  of 
the  present  epidemic  or  influenza  among  the  horses  of  the  metro- 
polis, still,  as  was  also  stated,  do  cases  present  themselves  in  which 
the  bowels  or  the  brain  and  nervous  system  seem  to  be  the  organs 
more  especially  affected,  those  of  the  thorax,  if  affected  at  all,  being 
so  only  in  a secondary  degree  of  intensity.  Another  observation 
suggested  by  the  results  of  experience  is,  that  the  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia is  not  the  pleuro-pneumonia  of  ordinary  occurrence — or,  rather, 
that,  being  produced  in  the  constitution  through  influenza , it  is  in 
many  respects  a different  disease — a disease  that  neither  altoge- 
ther pursues  the  same  course,  nor  will  yield  to  or  bear  the  same 
treatment  that  it  will  in  the  same  constitution  away  from  the  at- 
mosphere of  influenza.  This  will  account  for  the  weakness  or 
faintness  manifested  by  our  patients  on  the  abstraction  of  blood  ; 
the  symptoms  being  such  as  seem  urgently  to  call  for  such  abstrac- 
tion, and  yet  the  animal’s  srrength  from  the  first  so  apparently 
reduced  (through  indirect  debility  caused  by  the  influenza),  that  he 
is  unable  to  sustain  himself  under  it.  And  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  blood,  in  many  of  the  cases,  especially  after  the  dis- 
ease has  existed  some  time,  we  find  a coagulum  so  soft  and  imper- 
fect, that  it  more  resembles  currant  jelly  than  firmly  congealed 
blood.  In  one  case — and  but  in  one  case — I met  with  the  serum 
of  a greenish- yellow  cast ; an  appearance  of  rare  occurrence,  but 
one  which  I have  no  reason  to  ascribe  to  influenza  in  particular, 
having  seen  it  in  other  cases  as  well.  The  very  mode  of  attack  of 
influenza  is  often  so  widely  different  from  that  of  any  common  dis- 
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ease,  or  from  what  the  same  organic  disease  would  be  at  another 
time,  that  it  is  at  once  evident  to  the  veterinarian  what  is  amiss 
with  the  horse : the  animal’s  general  aspect,  his  look,  his  demean- 
our, his  posture,  and,  more  than  all,  his  sore  soft  cough,  and  his 
reeling  gait,  declare  him  to  be  the  subject  of  influenza.  I shall 
now  enter  into  a more  particular  account  of  symptoms  which  we 
may  call  occasional , from  not  being  invariably  present,  or  from  only 
being  now  and  then  apparent,  though  when  present  they  are  equally 
characteristic  with  such  as  have  been  described  as  generally 
existing. 

Weakness  in  the  back  and  loins  : — From  the  very  onset 
of  the  disease — the  attack,  probably,  having  commenced  during  the 
night,  and  been  discovered  at  stable-time  in  the  morning — this 
“ weakness,”  in  the  loins  especially,  is  apparent.  The  patient, 
perhaps,  has  to  walk  but  a few  yards  out  of  his  stable  into  a box, 
and  yet  such  is  the  rolling  imbecile  action  of  his  loins  and  hind 
quarters  that  without  support  one  seems  afraid  to  drag  him  on. 
There  can  be  no  positive  or  direct  debility  here ; an  hour  ago  the 
animal  was  in  health  and  strength  and  spirits;  now  he  is  spiritless, 
dejected,  disabled  in  physical  power  to  that  degree  that  his  limbs 
scarcely  obey  his  will,  and  seem  to  bend  under  the  weight  of  his 
body.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  all  this  “ weakness?”  It  is 
precisely  the  same  thing  as  happens  to  a man  attacked  with  fever 
— prostration  of  strength  to  the  utmost  degree  before  there  has 
been  any  thing  either  in  the  disease  itself  or  in  the  treatment  for 
it — should  any  have  been  employed — to  have  produced  any  direct 
debility.  Here  the  nervous  system  is,  evident^,  in  some  strange 
unaccountable  manner  affected  by  the  influenza.  This  being  the 
onset  of  the  attack,  whether  it  be  judicious,  under  such  symptoms 
of  “ weakness,”  to  draw  blood  or  not  will,  I should  say,  depend  on 
the  concomitant  symptoms.  Should  pleuro-pneumonia  appear  to 
have  set  in,  I should  say  in  this  early  stage  a moderate  blood- 
letting would  prove  beneficial.  When,  however,  this  “ weakness 
in  the  back  and  loins,”  and  other  signs  of  derangement  in  the 
nervous  system,  appear  as  a sequel  of  the  primary  attack,  or 
during  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  it  will  rather  demand  a tonic 
treatment.  In  one  case,  where  this  “ weakness”  appeared  as  a 
sequel,  there  was  observable  in  the  loins  a twitching  or  sort  of 
subsultus  tendinum. 

Quickness  of  Breathing  in  cases  of  influenza  cannot  be 
regarded  in  the  same  pathological  light  as  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances : if  we  treat  a horse  on  account  of  it  the  same  as  we  would 
were  there  no  influenza  present,  we  shall  surely  err,  and  on  some 
occasions  commit  a very  serious  error.  I am  sure,  coming  on 
in  paroxysms  as  it  often  does,  that  it  is  more  dependent  upon  a 
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morbid  nervous  irritability  of  the  aerial  passages  than  upon  the 
inflammatory-like  action  at  the  same  time  evident  in  them,  and 
that  as  such  it  is  not  relievable  by — does  not,  in  fact,  call  for — 
blood-letting.  On  the  contrary,  I have  seen  it  increased  by  blood- 
letting. It  must  be  regarded,  in  fact,  when  present,  rather  as  a 
symptom  of  disordered  nervous  system  than  one  arising — as  in 
common  cases  of  bronchitis — from  the  inflammation  present  in  the 
air-passages. 

Heaviness  and  Dulness  of  the  Eyes,  with  or  without 
swelling  of  the  eyelids , is  another  symptom  remarkable  in  some 
cases,  while  in  others  it  is  not  noticeably  present.  The  eyelids 
sometimes  swell  to  that  extent  that  they  become  actually  closed, 
and  the  swelling  extends  for  some  distance  around  the  orbits ; in 
others  there  is  neither  swelling  nor  fulness  to  be  perceived  in  them, 
and  yet  they  have  a heavy  drooping  aspect,  and  the  eyes  them- 
selves appear  as  though  they  lacked  their  ordinary  transparency, 
and  yet  nothing  like  opacity  is  detectible  in  them.  This  dull  and 
lack-lustre  aspect  no  doubt  arises  from  the  inflammatory  action,  so 
general  in  the  body,  pervading  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye,  as 
well  as  the  conjunctive  membrane,  in  which  latter  it  is  evident  to 
inspection,  as  well  as  in  the  membrane  lining  the  nose,  both  mem- 
branes— and  we  may  add  that  of  the  mouth  as  well — being  more 
injected  than  in  health,  and  presenting — as  was  mentioned  before — 
a remarkable  yellowness  with  their  heightened  complexion.  From 
the  corners  of  the  eyes  (as  well  as  from  the  nose),  there  is  also, 
particularly  in  those  cases  in  which  the  eyelids  swell  at  all,  more 
or  less  oozing  of  thin  dingy-looking  purulent  matter.  These  ap- 
pearances about  the  eyes  are  very  characteristic  of  the  distemper. 

The  Bowels,  on  occasions,  seem  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
disease.  Either  at  its  onset,  or  shortly  after,  diarrhoea  commences, 
and  the  patient  manifests  more  or  less  uneasiness  in  his  bowels  by 
being  down  and  up  continually  in  his  box,  lying  sometimes  with 
his  head  and  limbs  extended  at  length,  breathing  hard,  perhaps 
occasionally  grunting  or  groaning.  And  with  all  this  we  may  and 
generally  do  have  quickened  and  difficult  respiration,  and  the  other 
symptoms  of  thoracic  disease  as  well.  This  is  a sad  and  ominous 
combination  of  symptoms,  such  a combination  as  will  require  all 
the  skill  and  attention  the  veterinarian  can  give  it  to  treat  to  a 
successful  termination.  More  commonly  it  happens  that  the  bowels 
do  not  shew  any  derangement  until  some  days  after  the  disease 
has  set  in,  though  at  all  times  they  appear  ready  to  do  so  on  the 
slighest  stimulus  to  them,  even  after  inordinate  draughts  of  water, 
particularly  of  cold  water.  And  diarrhoea  is  a much  more  un- 
manageable and  dangerous  symptom  setting  in  late  than  early  in 
the  disease ; so  long  as  the  animal  system  maintains  its  sthenic 
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power  the  only  mischief  diarrhoea  seems  to  do  is  that  of  withholding 
entirely  or  in  part  the  use  of  the  phleame ; nay,  it  may,  indeed 
has  under  my  observation,  by  derivation,  proved  critical,  the  disease 
expending  itself,  as  it  would  seem,  in  discharge  from  the  bowels. 

The  Head  has  in  some  rare  cases  exhibited  derangement.  In 
one  case  I have  had,  the  horse  shook  his  head  after  the  manner  of 
one  that  was  pinched  or  hurt  by  his  headstall,  and  every  now  and 
then,  as  if  from  excess  of  pain,  he  would  bow  his  head  between 
his  fore  limbs,  and  in  this  posture  twice  or  thrice  he  fell  down,  as 
though  a pistol-ball  had  entered  his  brain,  in  a sort  of  apoplectic 
fit.  The  heaviness  about  the  eyes  and  the  drooping  of  the  head 
makes  it  evident  that  in  most  cases  there  is  more  or  less  headache ; 
but  in  such  a case  as  has  just  been  described,  the  brain  would 
seem  to  be  suffering  either  from  congestion  or  actual  inflammation, 
to  relieve  which  the  immediate  use  of  the  phleame  appears  pe- 
remptorily demanded,  and  yet  probably  the  system  may  not  be  able 
to  bear  the  loss  of  blood.  In  a case  of  this  kind,  I believe  that 
a good  deal  of  relief  is  conferred  by  the  continual  application  to 
the  forehead,  temples,  and  poll  of  the  head,  of  linen  cloths  wetted 
with  an  evaporating  lotion.  Should  there  be  any  disposition  to 
diarrhoea,  which  there  sometimes  is  (apart  from  the  operation  of 
medicine)  early  in  the  attack,  in  such  a case  as  this  it  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  discouraged. 

The  Skin  and  Subcutaneous  Tissues  in  some  cases,  either 
at  the  commencement  or  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  become  the 
especial  seat  of  the  inflammation.  One  or  both  hind  limbs  un- 
expectedly present  isolated  subcutaneous  tumefactions,  feeling  solid 
and  firm,  hot,  and  tender  to  pressure,  and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps, 
there  is  a general  swelling  of  the  limb,  and  the  animal  walks  stiffly 
or  halts  upon  it.  Now  and  then  the  fore  limbs,  particularly  about 
the  breast,  and  the  body  even,  are  attacked  in  the  same  manner  : 
the  under  surface  of  the  belly  being  the  part  that  commonly  shews 
the  tumefaction.  Should  the  horse  happen  to  have  had  his  leg  or 
legs  blistered  within  a period  of  the  attack  of  the  influenza  in- 
sufficient for  the  part  to  have  lost  all  effects  of  the  change  the 
blister  produced  in  it,  that  (the  blistered  limb)  is  certain  to  suffer 
the  most,  and  very  likely  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  altogether. 
The  tumefactions,  though  partial  or  isolated  and  solid  at  first,  will, 
after  a time,  spread  and  grow  soft  and  turn  into  common  oedema, 
falling  into  the  dependent  parts  of  the  limbs  and  body,  and  extend- 
ing over  the  under  parts  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  and  into  the 
sheath.  Now  and  then,  oedema  or  anasarca  makes  its  appearance 
about  the  period  that  the  fever  has  arrived  at  its  height  and  is 
about  the  turn  on  the  decline : in  some  few  cases,  however,  it  is 
found  present  in  the  early  stages,  during  the  accession  of  the  fever, 
n the  former  instance,  the  setting-in  of  anasarca  may  commonly 
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be  regarded  as  critical,  indicative  of  an  approaching  favourable 
termination  ; in  the  latter  it  cannot  be  so  regarded,  but  rather  must 
be  viewed  as  declarative  of  the  spread  of  the  inflammatory  action 
into  the  superficial  tissues,  in  particular  into  the  cellular  membrane, 
imparting  to  the  case  the  character  of  what  we  call  diffuse  in- 
flammation of  the  cellular  membrane.  The  effusion,  in  fact,  into 
the  cellular  substance,  when  the  swelling  indicates  turn  or  decline 
in  the  disease,  is  of  an  cedematous  or  dropsical  nature,  pitting  under 
the  pressure  of  the  finger;  whereas  that  which  sets  in  early 
having  the  solid  and  resistent  feel  above  described,  is  evidently 
more  of  the  character  of  albuminous  than  serous  deposit,  apparently 
from  its  being  the  result  of  a higher  degree  of  inflammation.  And 
this  last  is  a species  of  anasarca  not  only  likely  to  continue  through 
the  inflammatory  stages,  but  not  to  give  way  until  the  patient  is 
some  way  advanced  in  convalescence,  and  now  and  then  not  to 
give  way  at  all  without  treatment : indeed,  on  occasions,  its  treat- 
ment proves  very  troublesome  and  considerably  retards  the  pro- 
gress of  convalescence. 

LAMENESS  suddenly  appearing  either  in  one  hind  or  one  fore  leg, 
continuing  for  a certain  time  in  that,  and  then  attacking  another  hind 
or  fore  leg,  is  another  remarkable  symptom,  or  rather  sequel,  of  this 
strange  fantastic  malady.  The  animal  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  in- 
flammatory action ; he  is,  though  debilitated  by  what  he  has  gone 
through,  in  a state  of  convalescence,  when  suddenly  he  manifests 
lameness  to  that  degree  that  he  absolutely  hops  round  his  box 
upon  three  legs,  and  can  with  much  ado  rise  upon  his  feet  after 
lying  down.  So  little  apparent  cause  may  there  be  for  this  un- 
looked-for lameness  externally,  that  the  persons  in  attendance 
think  it  right  to  have  his  foot  examined,  imagining  something  may 
have  run  into  it,  HoweveF,  the  examination  proves  a fruitless 
one — nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  foot,  nor,  sometimes,  beyond  a 
little  unusual  heat,  even  in  the  lame  leg  ; though  in  other  cases 
there  is  manifestly  swelling,  heat,  and  tenderness,  along  the  course 
of  the  flexor  tendons,  and  around  the  fetlock-joint  as  well  probably. 
So  palpable,  indeed,  is  the  tumefaction  of  these  parts  sometimes, 
that  a person,  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  these  attacks,  might  sup- 
pose the  animal  had  sprained  his  fetlock  or  tendons. 

To  account  for  this  singular  lameness  must  be  the  task  of  wiser 
heads  than  ours.  The  groom  tells  us  it  certainly  must  be  the 
“ humour”  or  the  “ complaint  ” that  has  “ fallen  into  his  horse’s 
legs  and  so  we  think  ourselves,  without,  any  more  for  that,  being 
able  to  explain  the  matter  : we  call  it  metastasis — the  disease  trans- 
lated from  one  part  into  another  : still,  however,  only  th e fact  is 
named,  the  explanation  stands  untouched.  A veterinary  surgeon 
— an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  now  deceased — who  obtained  many 
years  ago  a commission  in  one  of  our  cavalry  regiments,  pronounced 
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some  of  the  lame  horses  of  his  regiment  to  have  rheumatism  ; 
and  was  by  several  of  his  brother  officers  heartily  laughed  at  for  it : 
it  would  puzzle,  however,  some  of  our  most  learned  in  pathology 
to  demonstrate  to  satisfaction  that  what  we  have  characterized  as 
“lameness”  in  the  remarks  we  have  just  made,  did  not  exhibit 
phenomena  more  like  rheumatic  or  gouty  inflammation  than  any 
thing  else.  And  I have  seen  horses  evincing  this  same  sort  of 
misplaced  or  wandering  lameness — podagra  aberrans — without 
any  influenza  or  previous  or  concomitant  indisposition  of  any  kind, 
though  such  cases  are,  most  unquestionably,  of  rare  occurrence. 

EPISTAXIS  occurred  in  one  case,  the  blood  streaming  from  both 
nostrils,  and  to  that  amount,  that,  although  the  first  impression  was 
that  the  blood  came  from  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  or  from  the 
sinuses  of  the  head,  it  was  evident  after  a time  that  such  a source 
could  hardly  have  supplied  it  in  such  quantities,  and  therefore  the 
inference  was,  that  its  issue  must  be  from  the  bronchial  passages — 
from  the  lungs  themselves,  perhaps.  And  so  it  proved.  For,  one 
side  of  the  thorax  was  found  half-full  of  a bloody  fluid,  looking 
like  serum  mingled  with  blood,  and  there  evidently  had  been 
going  on  the  same  sort  of  bloody  effusion  from  the  bronchial 
membrane : no  lesion  of  membrane  or  rupture  of  bloodvessel 
being  discoverable. 

Remedies  for  a disease,  or  rather  for  a combination  of  diseases, 
so  prone  to  variation  as  we  have  found  the  past — shall  we  say  the 
present — influenza  to  be,  must,  in  course,  tally  both  in  kind  and 
mildness  or  severity,  with  the  varying  character  of  the  symp- 
toms we  have  to  treat.  As  I said  in  my  former  paper,  the  general 
or  common  form  in  which  the  influenza  presents  itself,  is  cynanche, 
followed  by  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  pleura  and  the  lungs  are  the 
parts  that  must  in  all  cases  command  our  attention  ; though  there 
do,  now  and  then,  occur  cases  in  which  the  bowels  are  the  parts 
most  disordered — others  in  which  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
are  most  deranged. 

The  question  has  often  been  mooted  in  discoursing  on  influenza, 
whether  we  ought  to  let  blood  or  not  in  the  treatment  of  it.  Some 
practitioners  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  opinion  to  the  contrary,  that 
they  hesitate  not  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  a good  many  lives  to  those 
that  do,  at  the  same  time  to  boast  of  the  superiority  of  their  own 
undebilitating  method  of  proceeding.  I should  like,  however,  to 
ask  these  non-bleeding  gentleman  how  we  are  to  treat — what  me- 
dicines we  are  to  administer  in— cases  presenting  all  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  an  inflammation  in  the  chest  1 Will  antimony  cure  it  ? 
or  nitre  1 or  sulphur  1 or  will  rowels  and  blisters  suffice  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  destruction  1 It  is  all  very  well  for  people  to  talk 
about  the  efficacy  of  this  or  that  medicine,  or  of  the  milk-and- 
water  or  do-nothing  plan  of  treatment,  in  influenza  of  the  mild 
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and  inoffensive  character,  such  as  in  former  years,  and  in  many 
cases  even  in  the  present  season,  it  has  assumed ; but,  when  in- 
flammation has  manifestly  set  in  upon  vital  organs — upon  parts  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  life — I have  before  stated,  and  I state 
again  now,  that,  in  my  opinion,  in  blood-letting  must  be  placed  our 
chief  reliance ; by  which  I mean,  blood-letting  judiciously  put  in 
practice,  as  well  as  to  time  as  to  amount.  I have  already  endea- 
voured to  shew  that  the  pleuro  pneumonia  of  influenza  is  not  or- 
dinary or  common  pleuro-pneumonia  : the  subject  of  it  will  bear 
nothing  like  the  same  depletion,  neither  will  he  bear  frequent  re- 
petition of  it — sometimes  none  at  all.  Still,  in  the  dangerous  state 
of  disease  in  which  he  is  manifestly  suffering,  and  that  disease 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  what  to  our  senses  is  inflammation , 
unless  we  can,  at  all  events,  in  the  first  instance,  and  as  an  imme- 
diate remedy,  meet  it  by  blood-letting, — I ask  again,  what  are  we 
to  do  that  will  afford  us  any  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  our 
patient  1 

As  to  medicine,  I believe  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  assisted 
by  counter-irritation,  antimony,  and  nitre,  and  sulphur,  and  such- 
like not  over-potent  agents,  may  suffice.  In  common  pleuro- 
pneumonia I am,  as  is  known,  an  advocate  for  the  exhibition  of 
mercury — calomel  with  opium  : it  is  my  duty,  however,  to  say,  that 
where  influenza  prevails,  so  does  the  irritability  and  action  of  the 
whole  animal  constitution  becomes  altered,  that  medicines  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  lauding  as  remedies  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  body,  either  fall  short  of  proving  equally  serviceable,  or 
sometimes  prove,  should  they  be  in  themselves  powerful,  pro- 
ductive of  harm  in  place  of  good.  Such  has  proved  the  case  with 
mercury,  notwithstanding  it  was  guarded  by  opium — so  susceptible 
has  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  been,  that  calomel,  even 
in  reduced  doses,  has  brought  on  diarrhoea  ; and  that,  as  every 
practitioner  knows,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease  especially,  is 
a symptom  of  an  extremely  troublesome  and  alarming  character. 
There  is  the  same  objection  to  the  exhibition  of  aloes,  though  as  an 
aperient  the  latter  may,  generally  with  advantage,  be  administered 
once  or  twice,  in  cases  especially  where  the  bowels  appear  confined, 
early  in  the  disease,  but  certainly  not  afterwards.  To  sum  up  our 
observations  on  treatment,  perhaps  that  veterinarian  acts  with  most 
success  in  the  therapeutics  of  influenza  who  treats  symptoms  as 
they  happen  to  arise  : it  being,  in  such  a Protean  and  ever- vary- 
ing disorder,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  know  when  or  how  to 
apply  remedies  touching  the  source  of  the  malady*. 

* By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  horses — in  the  ratio,  perhaps,  of  eight  or 
nine  to  one — which  I have  seen  with  the  disease,  have  had  five-year-old 
mouths;  i.  e.  were  cither  rising  five  or  rising  six  years  of  age. 
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By  Mr.  James  Turner,  V.S.,  Regent  Street. 

VETERINARY  medicine  and  surgery  may  be  said  to  have  been 
prosecuted  as  a science  in  Great  Britain  for  somewhat  more  than 
half  a century,  and,  without  vain  boasting  it  may  be  added,  with 
signal  success.  The  government  (convinced  of  its  efficiency  both 
in  theory  and  practice)  has  recently  elevated  the  practitioners  into 
a legalized  professional  body  by  grant  of  the  Royal  Charter. 
Therefore  every  facility  is  now  offered  to  the  honourable  and 
legitimate  practitioner,  both  in  and  out  of  the  army,  to  take  and 
maintain  his  proper  position  in  society  as  a professional  man, 
and  all  tractable  maladies  and  manageable  injuries  of  the  inferior 
animals  are  now  daily  and  hourly  promptly  aided  by  the  head  and 
hand  of  science.  Out  of  a long  catalogue  of  diseases  to  which 
our  chief  quadruped,  the  horse,  is  subject,  it  is  a proud  triumph  to 
reflect  that  the  skill  of  the  modern  veterinarian,  when  summoned 
at  their  first  outbreak,  is  competent  to  rid  them  of  all  their  terrors, 
with  but  few  lamentable  exceptions.  I am  now  about  to  allude  to 
the  opprobria  of  our  profession,  viz  a list  of  maladies,  not  numerous 
but  terrific  in  their  character,  as  glanders,  farcy,  rabies,  &c. 

Down  to  the  present  hour,  no  honest  veterinary  surgeon  in  the 
united  kingdom,  or  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  pretends  to  possess 
a specific  for  the  direful  scourge  of  glanders;  and  the  horses  of 
her  Majesty’s  cavalry,  so  condemned,  are  consigned  to  the  slaugh- 
ter-house now,  as  they  were  wont  to  be  some  sixty  years  ago ; 
but  it  is  my  purpose  to  contend  that  a crisis  has  now  arrived, — the 
cup  of  science  has  been  greatly  replenished  of  late,  particularly 
as  regards  abnormal  structure  of  the  animal  body.  Through  the 
talents  and  researches  of  several  able  men  of  our  own  country, 
combined  with  most  searching  and  unwearied  experiments  of  the 
continental  veterinarians,  particularly  the  French,  its  true  character 
is  at  length  understood,  though,  we  must  humbly  confess,  it  still 
resists  all  the  vast  accessions  of  the  modern  materia  medica. 

The  cure  must  be  sought  for,  and  will  ultimately  be  obtained, 
through  other  sources,  viz.  those  of  an  experimental  character. 

Government  most  liberally  extended  important  aid  to  our  alma 
mater  in  her  infancy.  We  have  grown  to  manhood,  and  have 
long  since  run  alone ; and  I would  now  humbly  submit  to  the 
legislature  the  propriety  of  erecting  a National  Animal  Infirmary 
in  some  isolated  locality,  not  remote  from  the  metropolis,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  experimental  treatment,  unique  operations,  &c. 
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The  condemned  horses  of  the  cavalry  to  be  the  first  inmates,  in- 
stead of  being  shot. 

The  achievement  of  the  cure  of  glanders  is  destined  to  become 
the  work  of  a national  undertaking.  The  experience  of  the  last 
half  century  has  convinced  all  who  are  redolent  on  the  subject, 
that  individual  exertion,  enterprize,  and  even  property,  to  a 
considerable  amount, — all  have  been  embarked  in  vain.  And 
if  I may  point  to  our  continental  veterinary  brethren,  their  united 
efforts,  in  conjunction,  may  be  said  to  have  been  backed  by 
consummate  skill  and  talents.  But  why  have  they  not  reached 
the  mark  I Why  has  Science  been  eternally  grappling  with  this 
pest  only  to  encounter  defeat]  Is  the  disease,  like  rabies,  ut- 
terly incurable — without  one  recorded  cure,  either  spontaneous  or 
otherwise?  I answer  most  decidedly  in  the  negative.  Having 
been  incessantly  occupied  in  every  variety  of  veterinary  practice 
upon  the  horse,  and  which  commenced  nearly  thirty-five  years  ago 
in  the  British  army,  I have  been  an  eye-witness,  in  the  course  of 
this  lengthened  period,  to  several  cases  of  spontaneous  cure  of 
virulent  glanders,  no  medicine  whatever  having  being  adminis- 
tered ; but  in  each  of  these  cases  the  diseased  animal  has  been 
liberally  fed  upon  grain,  and  exposed  for  many  weeks,  night  and 
day,  to  the  open  air ; together  with  numerous  instances  of  bud 
farcy.  I could,  also,  enumerate  a few  cases,  in  common  with  other 
practitioners,  where  the  disease  has  been  permanently  obliterated, 
apparently  the  result  of  long-continued  medical  treatment.  I am 
firmly  of  opinion  that,  if  the  present  amount  of  veterinary  lore, 
instead  of  being  scattered  by  the  four  winds,  were  faithfully  com- 
piled, concentrated,  and  energetically  brought  to  bear  on  a focal 
point,  with  the  aid  of  all  appliances,  such  as  none  but  a govern- 
ment establishment  can  furnish,  this  devouring  pest  to  the  horse, 
and  occasional  destroyer  of  man  himself,  would  vanish ; and  thus 
would  be  distinguished  the  veterinarians  of  the  nineteenth  century 
by  a lustre  unknown  in  the  day  of  their  fathers. 

When  foreign  princes  and  the  most  mighty  men  of  the  earth 
habitually  resort  to  our  horse-markets  for  their  studs  in  preference 
even  to  the  Arab’s  steed,  I beg  leave  to  ask,  what  nation  under 
the  sun  can  better  afford  such  an  extravaganza  than  John  Bull  ? 

The  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  too  plainly  shews  that 
the  grand  desideratum,  viz.  the  cure  for  glanders,  is  not  likely  to  be 
discovered  by  retracing  the  beaten  path  of  the  ordinary  routine  of 
general  practice,  however  extensive  or  scientific  in  its  procedure. 
New  paths  must  be  struck  out,  which  will  lead  to  an  unexplored 
region;  a few  master  minds  must  be  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  will  be  found  to  be  within  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  organism. 
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Post-mortem  examinations  have  for  many  years  past  convinced 
us  that  the  solid  vitals  are  generally  implicated  in  the  disease,  but 
more  recent  experience  has  unfolded  an  additional  light,  viz.,  that 
the  blood  itself  is  invariably  the  strong  hold  of  our  enemy,  and 
unto  that  extremity  of  the  system  must  be  pursued  and  expelled. 
A change  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  blood  of  a glandered  horse  (by 
the  operation  of  transfusion)  for  the  healthy  blood  of  another  horse 
should  precede  the  other  attempts  for  cure. 

Will  you  please  to  accept  of  some  old  veterinary  reminiscences 
for  your  far-famed  Journal,  as  they  may  occasionally  occur  to  my 
mind  ] 

My  chief  hobby-horse  through  life  as  a recreation  has  been  the 
prosecution  of  experiments,  physiological  and  pathological,  princi- 
pally on  the  larger  animals,  the  horse  especially:  I have  thus  in- 
dulged in  the  expenditure  of  considerable  time,  and  also  a little 
money.  One  of  my  first  was  at  Croydon,  in  the  vacation  between  the 
first  and  second  year  of  my  pupillage  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col- 
lege of  London.  I perceive,  by  notes  made  at  the  time,  that  I styled 
the  experiment  Purgation  in  the  horse  through  the  agency  of 
aloes  in  direct  contact  with  the  circulating  blood. 

To  purge  and  cleanse  the  blood,  both  of  the  human  and  brute 
animal,  has  been  a favourite  and  popular  axiom  in  the  science  of 
therapeutics  at  all  times,  and  remains  in  vogue  at  the  present  day; 
but  I am  not  aware  that  either  professionals  or  non-medical  men 
have  carried  this  out  to  the  very  letter : they  have  applied  the  irri- 
tating agent  to  the  internal  surfaces  of  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
by  theory  have  inferred  that  the  blood  has  been  cleansed. 

The  Case. 

No.  I,  of  a Series. 

A vigorous  carriage-horse,  sound,  in  good  working  condition, 
fifteen  years  old,  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  his  services  not 
being  required. 

The  off  jugular  vein  was  opened  with  a full-sized  common 
fleam;  a small  tube  was  inserted  in  the  vein  downwards ; the 
upper  part  of  this  tube,  above  the  orifice,  having  attached  to  it  a 
large  tunnel-like  opening,  which  was  kept  closed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air  into  the  vein. 
In  the  mean  time,  six  drachms  of  Barbadoes  aloes  had  been  dis- 
solved in  a quart  of  water.  Half  a pint  of  this  solution,  at  a tem- 
perature of  98°,  was  allowed  to  run  through  the  tunnel  into  the 
vein,  but  injection  with  syringe  was  studiously  avoided.  The  in- 
strument being  withdrawn,  the  orifice  was  closed  with  the  fingers 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  without  any  apparent  effect  being  pro- 
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diiced.  Another  half  pint  was  then  introduced  as  before,  when  he 
became  restless  and  disturbed  in  his  respiration.  In  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  third  half  pint  was  administered,  and  the 
breathing  immediately  became  not  only  difficult  but  stertorous  : 
these  symptoms  continuing  till  another  fifteen  minutes  had  ex- 
pired, the  remaining  half  pint,  making  altogether  six  drachms  of 
aloes  in  solution,  was  poured  down  the  vein. 

At  this  juncture  a curious  sj'mptom  presented  itself,  which  was 
the  curling  up  of  his  nose  or  upper  lip,  and  retaining  it  in  that  po- 
sition for  several  minutes; — a sure  indication  of  nausea  of  stomach. 
Symptoms  of  distress  quickly  followed,  laborious  respiration,  anx- 
iety of  countenance,  wandering  round  his  box,  and  sweating,  more 
particularly  of  the  flank  and  sheath. 

After  about  two  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  animal  began  to  paw  his  litter,  frequently  getting  up 
and  down,  and  looking  steadfastly  at  his  flank  : the  sweating  was 
now  general  and  profuse,  with  frequent  staling  in  small  quantities, 
and  deep  sighing  was  occasionally  observed. 

Between  the  second  and  third  hour,  an  assistant,  who  had  not 
been  in  any  way  in  contact  with  the  aloetic  solution  or  its  steam,  ab- 
stracted half  a pint  of  blood  from  the  opposite  jugular  vein,  and  of 
which  I freely  tasted  from  a glass  tumbler  (my  zeal  in  those  days 
hushing  every  fastidious  feeling),  and  I found  the  potion  intensely 
bitter. 

The  perspirations  abated,  the  staling  ceased,  and  solid  faeces 
were  voided  from  the  rectum  with  unusual  frequency,  and  partly 
involuntarily. 

From  this  time  a gradual  abatement  of  all  the  symptoms  oc- 
curred, particularly  in  his  respiration  becoming  more  tranquil ; and 
at  about  four  hours  from  the  first  injection  of  the  menstruum  he 
drank  the  third  of  a pail  of  cold  water,  but  refused  all  food. 

I now  resolved  that  he  should  be  dieted  and  exercised  in  every 
way  the  same  as  a horse  in  ordinary  purging  physic.  By  the 
twelfth  hour  the  faeces  were  in  a pultaceous  mass.  Shortly  after, 
violent  purgation  was  set  up,  the  animal  not  apparently  suffering 
pain,  drinking  freely  of  cold  water,  but  refusing  food  of  every 
kind. 

The  following  day  the  purging  continued  profusely,  with  no  other 
symptom  of  distress  : and  he  occasionally  picked  a little  hay.  He 
was  kept  perfectly  quiet,  without  exercise.  His  appetite  gradu- 
ally returned,  the  bowels  became  composed,  and  the  faeces  natural, 
and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  the  horse  was  himself  again, 
and  in  excellent  spirits.  I had  repeatedly  physicked  this  horse  for 
his  owner  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  seven  drachms  was  his  standard 
dose. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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[We  feel  ourselves  bound  to  insert  the  following  account  of  the 
Edinburgh  Veterinary  School,  and  to  give  it  in  Professor  Dick’s 
own  words.  Our  Journal  will  be  open  to  both  parties,  and 
good  and  honourable  feeling,  we  trust,  will  influence  each.] 

My  dear  Sirs, — As  Professor  Spooner  has  thought,  proper  to  state 
in  writing  that  my  pupils  must  labour  under  very  serious  defects, 
and  principally  the  want  of  practical  knowledge,  in  consequence  of 
my  having  accommodation  for  ten  horses  only,  I feel  myself  called 
on  to  shew  the  real  extent  of  practice  my  pupils  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing.  I,  therefore,  have  drawn  up  the  following  ab- 
stract of  the  cases  that  have  occurred  during  the  last  month,  from 
the  1st  to  the  31st  inclusive,  and,  although  some  of  the  cases  were 
in  private  stables,  they  were  all  patients  to  my  pupils. 

In  doing  this  I,  at  the  same  time,  call  on  Professor  Spooner  to 
give  a similar  abstract  of  the  cases  that  have  occurred  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  during  the  same  period,  which  he  has  quite  in 
his  power,  as  there  is  a record  kept  of  all  the  cases  which  occur 
there.  When  he  has  done  this,  the  public  will  be  able  to  judge 
whether  my  pupils  or  his  have  the  best  opportunities  of  acquiring 
a practical  knowledge  of  their  profession. 

I am,  my  dear  Sirs, 

Your’s  truly, 

William  Dick. 

I. — Horses. 

No.  of  Cases.  Deaths. 


Megrims  . . . . 1 

Influenza  and  Catarrh  . . . .30 

Strangles  . . . . 2 

Bronchitis,  Pneumonia,  and  Pleurisy  . . 26  2 

Broken  Wind,  combined  with  inflammatory  Dis- 
ease of  the  Air-passage  . . .5 

Spasm  of  the  Diaphragm  . . 1 

Haemoptysis  ....  .1 

Indigestion  . . . 2 

Colic  .....  .10 

Enteritis  . . . . ..63 

Diarrhoea  . . . . .1 

Vomition  . . . . 1 

Tympanitis  , . . . .31 

Worms  . . . . .5 

Injuries  and  Diseases  of  Eyes  . 4 

Skin  Diseases  . . . . .7 

Laminitis  . . . . 3 
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Inflammation  of  the  Absorbents 

5 

Splint,  with  Lameness 

4 

Spavin,  ditto 

6 

Sprains  of  Tendons,  including  several  Sprains  of 
the  Gluteus  Maximus  . . . 

23 

Wounds  and  Bruises  of  Trunk  . 

14 

1 

Ditto  ditto  of  Extremities 

27 

1 

Fractures  of  Bones  of  the  Trunk 

4 

2 

Ditto  ditto  of  the  Extremities 

4 

Other  Lameness,  unaccompanied  with  Wounds  or 
Sores,  including  Cases  of  Ringbone,  Navicular 
Disease,  &c.  . . . . . 

14 

Wounds,  Sores,  and  Bruises  of  Feet  and  Pasterns 

33 

Constitutional  or  general  Debility  . 

3 

Examinations  as  to  Soundness  . 

• 

24 

Total  number  of  Horses  . 

264 

10 

11. — Neat  Cattle. 

No.  of  Cases.  Deaths. 

Indigestion  .... 

• 

4 

Obstruction  of  CEsophagus 

. 

3 

1 

Disease  of  Heart 

1 

Pneumonia  .... 

3 

1 

Enteritis  .... 

* 

1 

1 

Diarrhoea  ..... 

1 

Vomition  .... 

# 

1 

Fracture  of  Bones  .... 

3 

Debility  .... 

• 

1 

Total  number  of  Neat  Cattle 

. 

18 

3 

III. — Dogs. 

No.  of  Cases. 

. Deaths. 

Obstruction  of  CEsophagus 

1 

Sores  ..... 

4 

Wounds  ..... 

3 

Constipation  .... 

l 

Ascites  ..... 

1 

Castration  .... 

1 

Nervous  Disease  (Epilepsy) 

2 

1 

Vomiting  Blood 

1 

Parturition  .... 

3 

1 

Distemper  .... 

3 

Total  number  of  Dogs 

20 

2 
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IV. — Cats. 

No.  of  Cases.  Deaths. 

Ascites  . . . . .1 

Rupture  of  Tendo- Achilles  . . . . 1 


Total  number  of  Cats  . . 2 


No.  of  Cases.  Deaths. 

Pneumonia  . . . . .2 


Although  many  of  these  cases  offered,  during  their  continuance, 
peculiarities  of  character  especially  interesting  and  valuable  to  the 
practical  student,  and  that  might  on  that  account  be  worthy  of  more 
particular  detail,  still,  as  this  can  scarcely  with  propriety  be  effected 
in  an  article  like  the  present,  I content  myself  with  some  remarks 
on  a few  of  the  diseases  in  general. 

On  comparing  the  number  of  cases  of  disease  of  the  air-passages 
with  the  deaths  under  that  head  it  will  be  seen  that  the  propor- 
tion of  fatal  cases  is  very  small.  Although  several  cases  under 
the  head  influenza  were,  during  their  progress,  accompanied  by 
inflammatory  action  to  a considerable  extent,  and  involving  the 
thoracic  viscera,  more  especially  the  heart  and  its  membranes,  still 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  had  not  any  fatal  cases  either  from  influenza 
or  its  consequences.  This  disease  has  been  particularly  prevalent  in 
Edinburgh  for  some  years  past  about  this  season,  and  during  its 
continuance  great  liability  or  disposition  to  inflammation  of  a pe- 
culiar kind  is  manifested  by  the  fibrous  serous  membranes  within 
the  chest,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  involving  the  pericardium 
and  proper  serous  covering  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  occasionally  the 
heart  itself,  and  requiring  a modification  of  treatment,  which,  if  unat- 
tended to,  was  followed  by  much  greater  mortality.  We  have  been 
successful  in  curing  several  cases  of  broken  wind,  some  even  of 
old  standing,  and  great  relief  has  been  afforded  to  others. 

The  greatest  proportion  of  fatal  cases  has  occurred  in  enteritis. 
Two  of  these  terminated  in  rupture  of  the  intestines,  and  one  case 
ended  fatally  in  a few  hours:  the  inflammation  in  this  instance  ex- 
isted with  great  intensity  in  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  animal  afflicted  with  tympanitis  died  in  half  an  hour  after 
it  was  seen.  Inflammation  of  the  absorbents,  and  especially  of  the 
hind  legs,  is  much  more  frequent  than  in  England.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  swelling  of  these  vessels  and  the  glands  through  which 
they  pass,  rendering  them  perceptible  to  the  feeling,  like  firm  round 
cords  accompanying  the  veins,  and  causing  great  enlargement  of 
the  limb  with  intense  pain  and  lameness.  These  cases  generally 
do  well  under  proper  management. 
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Among  the  sprains  of  tendons  we  have  had  several  cases  of  in- 
juries of  the  gluteus  maximus  and  psose  muscles,  both  affections 
accompanied  by  some  peculiar  symptoms  not  mentioned  by  vete- 
rinary authors.  The  ordinary  cases  of  sprains  of  the  flexor  ten- 
don, suspensory  ligaments,  & c.,  are  included  under  this  head,  but 
call  for  no  particular  remark. 

The  wounds  and  bruises  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  including 
injured  and  open  joints,  although  in  some  instances  severe,  call 
for  no  particular  remark,  and  terminated  favourably  except  in  two 
instances.  The  fractures  of  bones  of  the  trunk  mostly  occurred 
during  the  frost,  and  existed  in  the  pelvis.  Two  died,  or  were 
destroyed,  and  two  appear  recovering.  We  have  been  particu- 
larly successful  in  the  treatment  of  canker  in  the  foot,  a disease 
usually  considered  one  of  the  most  formidable  to  which  the  foot  is 
liable. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  cases  of  pneumonia  in  cattle 
occurred,  illustrate,  in  a striking  manner,  the  necessity  there  is  for 
a veterinary  surgeon  to  be  so  far  acquainted  with  rural  economy 
generally  and  the  domestic  management  of  animals  intrusted  to 
his  medical  care, — supplementary  to  that  knowledge  required  in  a 
strictly  professional  point  of  view — so  as  to  be  able,  when  disease 
makes  its  appearance  among  them,  to  detect  any  peculiarity  of  diet, 
shelter,  or  situation,  remotely  causing  disease,  or  operating  inju- 
riously on  the  animal  frame.  This  is  a power  afforded  of  directing 
his  curative  and  preventive  measures  with  an  efficacy  of  which 
one  destitute  of  such  knowledge  could  not  avail  himself.  Inform- 
ation of  this  kind  is  liberally  afforded  to  the  practical  students  of 
this  College  by  the  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  University 
opening  his  class  to  them. 

Jan.  bth,  1845. — We  visited  Mr.  Dudgeon’s  farm  at  Humbie, 
where  these  cases  occurred,  and  found  that  two  oxen  had  pre- 
viously died,  and  three  were  recently  affected.  The  farm  is  ele- 
vated in  situation ; the  strawyards  are  roomy,  and  the  one  wherein 
the  deaths  had  happened,  and  in  which  only  the  animals  now  sick 
were  kept,  contained  forty  head  of  cattle.  One  end  was  open  to 
the  east,  from  which  quarter  the  wind  had  mostly  blown  during 
the  previous  month.  Their  litter  had  also  been  mostly  wet  during 
this  period.  Mr.  Dudgeon  had  lately  adopted  a plan  of  feeding 
the  cattle  in  this  yard  different  from  that  pursued  in  the  others. 
Their  turnips  are  steamed  and  put  hot  into  tubs  about  three  feet 
deep,  containing  “ dreg”  (distillers’  refuse).  This  course  he  adopts 
in  order  to  induce  the  beasts  to  take  the  dreg,  which  they  will  not 
do  so  well  by  following  any  other  plan  he  has  tried.  On  putting 
the  hot  turnips  and  liquor  into  the  tub,  the  beasts  immediately 
plunge  in  their  heads  to  search  for  them.  They  thus  become  for 
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a time  covered  over  a greater  part  of  their  heads  and  necks  with 
the  heated  liquid,  and  on  ceasing  to  feed  are  consequently  exposed 
to  the  injurious  effects  of  cold  wind  and  evaporation.  A repetition 
of  this  thrice  daily  might  be  expected  to  be  accompanied  by  con- 
sequences ordinarily  resulting  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
which  was  precisely  the  case  in  this  instance;  as  none  of  the  cattle 
in  adjoining  yards  and  sheds,  although  110  in  number,  not  being 
fed  in  a similar  manner,  nor  being  exposed  to  the  cold  winds,  have 
exhibited  symptoms  of  the  same  kind  of  disease. 

Post-mortem  examinations  displayed  the  usual  appearances  ac- 
companying pneumonia,  combined  with  pleuritis,  in  cattle.  That 
the  disease  in  this  instance  is  traceable  to  local  causes,  operating  in 
consequence  of  peculiar  domestic  treatment,  appears  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  only  in  this  particular  yard  wherein  the  feeding  and 
shelter  differ  from  others  have  any  cases  of  diseases  of  this  nature 
occurred.  As  preventive  remedies,  it  was  advised  that  shelter 
should  be  afforded  from  the  cold  winds  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed, and  some  change  in  the  manner  of  feeding  adopted  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  the  animals  plunging  their  heads  into  the  hot 
liquor. 

The  means  had  recourse  to,  with  respect  to  the  sick,  consisted 
of  measures  calculated  to  counteract  the  inflammation  and  itseffects; 
and  as  the  cases  required,  every  assistance  was  afforded  to  the 
powers  of  nature  which  careful  feeding,  sheltered  and  dry  lying, 
could  impart. 

All  the  sick  animals  recovered.  Twenty-one  of  the  above  dis- 
pensary cases,  consisting  of  chronic  disease  of  tendons,  or  ossific 
deposits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints,  &c.,  causing  lameness, 
required  firing,  which  operation  was  mostly  performed  by  the  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  those  of  setoning,  punching,  blood-letting,  admi- 
nistering medicine,  taking  off  shoes,  examining  feet,  and  other 
operations  required  in  ordinary  practice. 


Abstract. 


Cases. 

Deaths. 

Horses 

# 

# 

264 

. 10 

Neat  Cattle 

18 

3 

Dogs 

. 

. 

20 

2 

Cats 

2 

Pigs 

• 

• 

2 

Total  Number  of  Cases 

306 

Of  Deaths  15 
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THE  EPIDEMIC  AMONG  CATTLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  “ The  Times.” 

Sir, — YOUR  correspondent  has  done  good  service  to  the  farmers, 
agriculturists,  and  proprietors  of  cattle  in  this  country,  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  formidable  disease  among  cattle  which  is  now 
making  such  destructive  ravages  on  the  continent,  and  by  his  sug- 
gestions that  Government  should  take  the  subject  into  their  con- 
sideration. 

The  French  Government  has  already  taken  preventive  means  as 
far  as  possible  to  stop  the  introduction  of  this  disease,  and  that  of 
Prussia  has  established  quarantines  in  order  to  prevent  its  spread- 
ing in  the  Prussian  provinces — -measures  which,  when  we  consider 
the  fatal  results  in  former  years,  both  in  Germany  and  France, 
from  the  terrible  malady  which  invaded  the  two  countries,  cannot  but 
be  considered  highly  prudent  and  wise.  If  the  English  Govern- 
ment were  to  adopt  some  such  precautionary  means  to  prevent 
its  introduction  into  our  own  country  through  the  medium  of  the 
importations  which  daily  arrive  at  our  ports,  they  would  probably 
prevent  evils  of  a magnitude  too  serious  even  for  contemplation — 
namely,  a dire  fatality  among  our  cattle  similar  to  what  devastated 
Germany  and  France  in  the  years  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  when 
100,000,000  head  of  cattle  perished  in  the  former  country ; and  in 
the  latter  the  same  disease,  in  consequence  of  having  been  intro- 
duced by  the  foreign  cattle  which  accompanied  the  invading  armies, 
occasioned  a loss  of  100,000,000  f. 

We  have  already  in  this  country  a contagious  epizootic  disease, 
known  by  the  name  of  pleuro- pneumonia,  which,  when  once  fairly 
introduced  into  a herd  of  cattle,  is  rarely  extirpated  till  the  whole 
stock  is  swept  away  or  destroyed.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  we  should 
have  the  continental  “ murrain,  or  “contagious  typhous  fever,”  im- 
ported to  our  shores,  we  may  well  ask  with  M.  Noll,  Professor  of 
Agriculture  at  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  “ what  will 
be  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  our  territory  by  this  destructive 
scourge  I If  the  losses  should  be  confined  to  the  cattle  destroyed  by 
it,  agriculturists  might  expect  to  recover  after  a short  period ; but 
there  is  even  a more  disastrous  effect  to  be  apprehended.  Land 
produces  only  in  proportion  to  the  manure  given  to  it,  and  the 
diminution  of  manure  caused  by  the  mortality  consequent  on  the 
epidemic  must  produce  an  alarming  deficiency  in  our  harvests.” 

There  is,  also,  another  important  point  in  which  such  a con- 
tingency should  be  viewed.  Might  not  a fatality  caused  by  such 
a malignant  disease  seriously  affect  the  sanatory  condition  of  the 
country,  by  throwing  into  the  market  a superabundance  of  un- 
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wholesome  meat  ] and  would  it  not  so  enhance  the  value  of  sound 
animal  food,  as  to  act  as  a prohibition  to  the  working  classes; 
and  thus  produce  an  additional  measure  of  distress  among  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  our  fellow-beings,  already  ground  to  the  dust  by 
the  most  abject  penury,  and  suffering  in  silent  misery  all  the  horrors 
of  want  and  disease  ? 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a mere  phantom  of  the  brain,  but  it 
may,  perchance,  prove  a stern  reality,  unless  timely  prevented ; 
it  is,  therefore,  a subject  worthy  of  legislative  consideration.  In 
the  mean  time  I would  urge  upon  the  farmers  and  graziers  of  this 
country  to  take  every  precautionary  means  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  contagion,  and,  above  all,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  loss  by  insurance.  AGRICOLA. 


DISEASE  IN  CATTLE. 

By  G.  W. 

Sir, — Having  read  several  letters  on  the  fatal  diseases  in  cattle 
from  Mr.  Waters,  of  Putney,  and  from  several  others,  I find  they 
all  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
the  appearances  after  death.  I find  Mr.  Waters  states  he  has 
taken  many  post-mortem  examinations  of  cattle  that  have  died 
from  the  disease,  and  he  found  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs  hepatized, 
and  of  enormous  size  and  weight.  In  one  case,  1843,  he  says  he 
found  the  left  lobe  weighed  78  lbs.,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
rough-jointed  brickwork,  and  not  tainted  by  unpleasant  smell,  as 
in  acute  cases  of  inflamed  lungs ; for  in  that  case  they  would  be, 
as  described  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  congested  and  gorged  with  venous 
black  blood,  gangrene,  and  mortification,  with  a horrid  stench.  He 
considers  that  the  epidemics  of  1840  and  1841  were  produced  from 
atmospherical  influence,  and  close  and  badly-ventilated  cow-sheds, 
&c.,  and  that  the  present  and  fatal  diseases  are  from  hereditary 
predisposing  causes.  No  doubt  many  cattle  that  survived  the 
shock  of  epidemics  in  1840  and  1841  had  a slight  attack  of  in- 
flammation, of  an  insidious  form,  on  the  lung,  which  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  escape  of  serous  effusion  into  their  cellular  tissue  and 
chest.  From  the  debility  consequent  on  the  epidemic,  which  has  been 
making  a secret  progress,  and  in  some  cases  that  of  many  months, 
even  years,  it  has  been  thus  progressing  in  size  and  weight,  un- 
noticed by  the  owner ; but  it  would  have  been  recognized  by  a prac- 
tical veterinary  surgeon.  When,  however,  this  disease  arrives  at  a 
certain  crisis,  the  milky  secretions  are  suspended  (consequently  there 
is  no  supply  of  milk),  the  cow  leaves  off  chewing  the  cud,  wastes  in 
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flesh,  and  dies  from  suffocation,  sometimes  in  a short  time.  Now, 
to  prove  the  disease  hereditary,  Mr.  W.  states  that  he  has  examined 
many  foetuses  dropped  before  the  regular  time  of  parturition,  and 
which  of  course  never  drew  breath,  also  many  calves  from  three 
to  twelve  months  old,  and  he  found  their  lungs  slightly  diseased 
and  hepatized,  which  no  doubt  were  transmitted  from  the  mother 
in  embryo ; for  during  gestation  the  foetus  is  nourished  by  the 
blood  from  the  foetal  artery  of  the  mother ; and  if  that  be  impure,  it 
is  unfit  for  the  nourishment,  and  communicates  disease  to,  the  foetus. 

I beg  to  say  I have  read  Mr.  Waters’s  remarks  with  care  and 
much  interest,  and  I consider  he  has  minutely  described  the  cause 
of  this  most  alarming  disease,  and  has  pointed  out  the  stepping- 
stone  for  its  removal.  This  is  a great  object  to  be  obtained  in 
putting  a stop  to  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  to  the  owners  of 
stock,  and  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  breeders  that  can  be 
suggested  or  offered.  1 therefore  think,  from  the  pains  he  has 
taken  in  searching  out  the  causes  and  pointing  out  the  remedy, 
he  is  deserving  of  the  thanks  and  support  of  the  public. 

Being  myself  a practical  man  among  stock  for  many  years,  I 
have,  by  examination,  in  severe  cases  found  symptoms  exactly  cor- 
responding with  those  of  Mr.  W. ; and  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that, 
unless  more  caution  is  used  in  breeding  and  rearing  calves  for  the 
dairy,  we  shall  be  a long  time  before  the  disease  becomes  extinct. 
I therefore  recommend  persons  who  wean  calves  to  select  sound  ones, 
the  progeny  of  perfectly  sound  parents.  If  they  have  coughs,  &c., 
they  should  not  be  weaned  for  becoming  mothers ; for  if  unsound 
when  first  dropped,  it  is  impossible  they  can  ever  become  sound 
mothers,  but  may  live  and  bear  young,  although  diseased  on  the 
lungs.  I am  satisfied  that,  if  the  above  method  be  adopted  with  care, 
it  will  sooner  work  a cure  than  any  other,  and  the  public  will  have 
good  reason  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  Mr.  Waters. 


THE  VETERINARIAN,  MARCH  1,  1845. 


Ne  quid  falsi  dicore  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 

CORDIALLY  and  sincerely  do  we  congratulate  our  veterinary 
brethren  of  the  French  army  in  their  obtainment  of  that  too-long- 
withheld  boon,  the  rank  of  officers  and  gentlemen,  and  pay  in 
accordance  therewith.  France,  “ the  birth-place  of  veterinary 
medicine,”  the  first  among  modern  nations  to  foster  and  rear  to 
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any  degree  of  perfection  veterinary  science,  has  proved,  little  to 
her  credit,  the  last  to  confer  upon  its  professors,  enlisted  into  her 
military  service,  the  rank  and  pay  of  commissioned  officers.  The 
veterinary  surgeons  of  the  British  army  have  now  for  nearly  half 
a century  past  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  privileges  : indeed, 
as  it  appears  from  the  representation  made  to  the  King  of  the  French 
by  his  Secretary  at  War,  no  European  nation  has  denied  them  to 
her  veterinary  officers.  Even  Egypt  has  granted  them  : France 
alone  remained  holding  under  water  the  head  of  the  votary  of  the 
science  she  had  created  and  done  her  best  to  bring  to  perfection, 
and  from  which  a numerous  offspring  had  gone  forth  into  other 
nations,  and  there  had  risen  to  rank  and  station  far  exceeding  that 
of  their  degraded  French  parent.  While  the  veterinary  surgeon 
of  a French  regiment  of  cavalry  ranked  no  higher  than  a non- 
commissioned officer,  and  consequently  was  shut  out  from  the 
society  of  gentlemen,  the  British  military  veterinarian  found  him- 
self seated  at  the  mess-table  with  his  brother  officers,  linked 
together  with  them  in  the  same  social  chain,  and  denied  no  privilege 
they  in  common  enjoyed.  Holding  his  commission  from  his 
sovereign,  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  our  army  feels  himself  amena- 
ble to  the  same  code  of  laws — “ the  articles  of  war” — to  which 
other  commissioned  officers  are  responsible,  and  to  no  others ; so 
long  as  he  discharges  his  duty  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
of  the  service,  he  has  no  petty  influence  to  fear — no  apprehension 
of  being  superseded  by  such  a thing  as  a “ ministerial  warrant 
he  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  commission  by  any  power  inferior  to 
that  from  which  he  derived  it. 

The  veterinary  department  of  the  French  army,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, consists  of  four  grades  of  officers, — two  commissioned,  and 
two  uncommissioned.  In  our  army  there  are  but  two  grades,  and 
one  of  these  grades  is  filled  by  a single  individual, — the  principal 
veterinary  surgeon.  So  far  we  must  admit  the  French  service 
to  possess  an  advantage  over  ours.  A regiment  of  our  cavalry 
having  attached  to  it  but  a single  veterinary  officer,  and  the  regi- 
ment commonly  being  split  into  two  divisions,  often  into  more, 
and  these  divisions  being  stationed  at  distances  too  great  to 
receive  any  or  due  attention  from  the  veterinary  surgeon,  the 
want  of  an  assistant  veterinary  surgeon  is  on  many  occasions  sorely, 
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lamentably  felt.  Another  inconvenience,  and  one  a good  deal  and 
with  much  reason  complained  of,  arising  from  there  being  no  assist- 
ants, is,  that  no  veterinary  officer  can  or  ought  to  be  away  for  any 
length  of  time  from  his  regiment.  This  the  authorities  at  the 
Horse  Guards  appear  to  be  fully  aware  of,  and  therefore  they  have 
issued  their  instructions,  that  “ when  application  is  made  for  leave  of 
absence  for  a veterinary  surgeon,  it  is  to  be  stated  whether  proper 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  add- 
ing, that  “the  name  of  the  officer  by  whom  the  duty  is  to  be  per- 
formed during  his  absence  is  to  be  specified .”  It  would  puzzle 
any  commanding  officer  to  act  up  to  this  order,  seeing  that  there 
exists  no  officer  in  the  regiment  who  can  perform  the  duty  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  : at  the  same  time  it  would  argue  that  there 
ought  to  be — or  that  those  who  penned  the  order  meant  there 
should  be — one. 

There  are  two  articles  in  the  veterinary  regulations  recently 
formed  for  the  French  army  which  in  particular  strike  us  as 
worthy  of  note,  as  being  not  altogether  consonant  with  English 
notions  of  right  and  freedom.  One  is,  that  no  veterinary  officer 
can  retire  until  he  has  become  sexagenary  ; the  other,  that  he  is 
not  permitted  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  the  secretary  at  war. 
How  our  French  military  brethren  will  look,  and  manage  to  per- 
form their  duties,  in  their  regulation  light  blue  jackets  and 
violet-coloured  pantaloons,  we  must,  for  the  present,  leave  for  con- 
jecture: the  new  costume  has  certainly  however  so  much  raised 
our  curiosity,  that  we  have  made  up  our  mind,  the  very  first  time 
we  take  a trip  to  France,  to  have  a sly  peep  at  the  honoured 
wearers  of  it. 


SINCE  our  last  report  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
the  Council  has  been  actively  engaged  in  completing  the  Bye-Laws 
and  Regulations,  which  have  been  printed  and  circulated  amongst 
the  members.  Copies  have  also  been  sent  to  several  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  and  to  the  heads  of 
the  Royal  English  and  Highland  Agricultural  Societies ; it  being 
the  decided  wish  of  all  engaged  that  their  views  and  arrangements 
should  be  generally  known.  The  permanent  Board  of  Examiners, 
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twenty  in  number,  ten  to  act  for  England  and  ten  for  Scotland, 
has  also,  with  one  exception,  been  elected. 

The  English  portion  of  the  Board  is  constituted  by  Messrs. 
Bransby  Cooper,  Edward  Stanley,  R.  Liston,  and  Professor 
Brande,  as  its  medical  members ; and  Messrs.  Field,  Gabriel, 
Percivall,  J.  Turner,  Baker,  and  Goodwin,  as  veterinary  members. 
Professors  Sewell  and  Spooner,  and  Messrs.  Simonds  and  Morton, 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Cherry,  the  Principal 
Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Army,  are  Members  ex-officio. 

The  Scotch  portion  of  the  Board  has  Drs.  Knox,  Mercer,  and 
M'Gregor,  and  Mr.  Lyon,  as  medical  members;  with  Messrs. 
Williamson,  Tindall,  Mather,  Lyon,  and  the  Veterinary  Surgeon 
of  the  Regiment  stationed  at  Edinburgh,  as  the  five  veterinary 
members,  the  sixth  having  to  be  elected.  Professor  Dick  is  an 
ex-officio  member. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  following  contribu- 
tions from  our  professional  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed 
towards  the  funds  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  : — 


Jas.  Tindall,  Glasgow 
Jas.  Moore,  ditto 
W.  Anderson,  ditto 
Alex.  Lawson,  ditto 
J.  M‘Lean,  ditto 
J.  H.  Robinson,  Greenock 
J.  Morris,  Dunfermline 
Thomas  Ritchie,  Edinburgh 
W.  Lyon,  Forfar 
Alex.  Dunlop,  Coatbridge 
W.  Michie,  Lochgoilhead 
J.  M^Kirdy,  Kimgarth,  Bute 
— Bryce,  Downe 

Robert  Arthur,  Markland  Iron  Works 
G.  Hogarth,  Berwick  on  Tweed 
R.  Thomson,  Beith 
W.  Paton,  Inchinan 
J.  Donaldson,  Paisley 
J.  Bisset,  Montrose 
James  Spreull,  Milngarvie 


£ s.  d. 
3 3 0 

2 2 0 

2 2 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 10  0 

0 10  6 

0 10  6 

0 10  6 

0 10  6 

0 10  0 

0 10  0 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SPLEEN  IN  THE  HORSE, 
WITH  ALTERATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

By  M.  Moreau,  Areis  sur  Aube . 

Among  the  domesticated  animals,  the  diseases  of  the  SPLEEN 
are  those  on  which  the  attention  of  the  pathologist  has  been  least 
directed ; whether  on  account  of  the  general  ignorance  that  prevails 
of  the  functions  of  this  organ,  or  the  unfrequency  of  these  maladies, 
or  the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  in  veterinary  medicine — in  fact,  in 
none  of  these  are  the  symptoms  described  as  they  ought  to  have 
been.  Shall  we  regard  as  an  accurate  description  that  which 
Tscheulin  has  described  touching  these  affections  1 M.  Gelle,  Pro- 
fessor at  the  School  of  Toulouse,  has  thoroughly  searched  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  disease  ; yet  how  much  is  still  wanting ! 

In  December  1840,  I was  sent  for  by  M.  Boulard  to  examine  a 
cow  apparently  of  good  constitution  and  condition.  In  about  an 
hour  afterwards  I found  her  trembling  all  over.  The  proprietor, 
thinking  it  a case  of  indigestion,  had  administered  a bottle  of  salt 
water.  This  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  ease  her  pain,  or 
prevent  her  lying  down  and  rising  again  immediately  every  minute. 
The  drink  was  administered,  but  not  the  slightest  amelioration  was 
produced. 

The  following  was  the  account  ofM.  Boulard: — When  I arrived, 
the  animal  was  standing ; the  four  limbs  away  from  each  other — 
the  flanks  agitated — the  alse  of  the  nose  strongly  contracted — the 
face  contracted — the  jaw-bones  separated  from  each  other,  as  if  the 
animal  had  been  endeavouring  to  respire  through  the  mouth,  and 
leaving  (he  dental  arcades  closed  by  the  incisors  — the  eyes 
brilliant — the  head  extended  over  the  shoulder — the  pulse  in- 
sensible— the  conjunctiva  pale — the  beatings  of  the  heart  very 
powerful.  Three  or  four  minutes  after  my  arrival  these  symptoms 
ceased,  and  our  patient  no  longer  preserved  any  stability : a fit 
stronger  than  any  I beheld  manifested  itself.  During  this  crisis 
he  staggered  and  fell,  and  could  only  be  raised  by  the  strength  of 
those  who  stood  around. 

Diagnosis. — After  observing  these  symptoms,  I prognosticated 
an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  intestines. 

Prognosis. — Very  serious. 

Treatment. — I immediately  practised  a bleeding  from  the  jugu- 
lar; but  I could  only  obtain  a small  quantity  of  thick  blood,  ex- 
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tremely  black,  and  of  a disagreeable  smell.  I collected  some  in 
a glass,  to  enable  me  to  examine  its  physical  characters.  While  I 
proceeded  in  the  bleeding,  and  which  yielded  only  a feeble  jet  of 
blood,  although  the  vein  was  largely  opened,  the  animal  threw 
himself  once  more  on  the  ground,  and  died  in  violent  convulsions 
in  the  space  of  some  minutes. 

Examination  of  the  blood. — The  coagulation  had  taken  place  in 
ten  minutes.  The  clot  preserved  its  colour  of  blood — a deep  brown. 
The  cohesion  of  the  parts  constituting  the  clot  was  very  feeble ; 
it  was  reduced  to  a species  of  deliquium,  so  that  I seized  it  with 
my  hand,  in  order  to  examine  its  physical  character. 

The  post-mortem  examination. — Two  hours  after  the  death  of 
the  animal,  the  swelling  began  to  commence : the  pectoral  organs 
did  not  present  any  thing  remarkable,  except  the  deep  colour  and 
the  little  consistence  of  the  clots  enclosed  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart — the  red  tinge  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  pulmonary 
veins,  and  of  the  serous  membrane  which  lines  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  of  the  heart. 

At  the  opening  of  the  abdomen  I found  about  four  pints  of  blood 
effused  in  the  diaphragmatic  region  of  that  cavity.  I then  care- 
fully examined  the  haemorrhage  that  had  taken  place.  I saw  that 
the  spleen,  double  its  natural  size,  presenting  at  its  surface  there 
sanguineous  tumours,  placed  immediately  under  the  splenic  cap- 
sule. One  of  these  tumours,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  spleen 
near  the  grand  scissures,  was  opening  and  had  run,  and  given 
space  to  the  blood  which  I had  met  with.  It  formed  a wound 
five  centimetres  in  length,  the  bottom  of  which  presented  a deep 
lobulated  matter,  and  might  be  compared  with  the  matter  of  melanosis 
in  its  state  of  ramollissement. 

The  second  of  these  tumours,  placed  at  fifteen  centimetres  from 
the  first,  contained  an  extreme  red  fluid  serosity. 

The  third,  placed  at  the  opposite  face  and  near  the  point,  had 
two  lobes  of  the  size  of  a common  nut. 

As  to  the  general  alterations  of  the  spleen,  I have  already  said 
that  its  volume  was  of  double  the  usual  size.  Its  colour  was  not 
changed ; and  its  consistence,  which  I thought  would  do  so,  was 
not  diminished,  but,  on  the  contrary,  augmented,  for  she  presented 
the  characters  which  M.  Andral  assigned  as  induration  of  the  spleen. 

The  other  abdominal  organs  presented  nothing  worthy  of  notice, 
except  the  mesenteric  veins  and  the  vena  porta,  the  serous  mem- 
brane of  which  presents  that  red  tint  of  which  I have  spoken.  On 
the  whole,  this  is  a very  remarkable  case  of  splenitis  in  the  horse. 
But  what  is  the  cause  of  this  affection  1 Of  that  I confess  that  I 
am  ignorant.  I think  that  it  will  be  of  considerable  importance 
strictly  to  inquire  into  this. 


Y. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  A FOREIGN  BODY  IN  THE  SUPERIOR 
PART  OF  THE  HEART  OF  AN  OX. 

By  M.  Laroque. 

On  the  2d  day  of  April,  1830,  it  was  observed  that  a bull 
about  four-and-a-half  years  old,  and  of  the  common  class,  refused 
bis  food,  and  soon  afterwards  was  found  labouring  under  violent 
convulsions.  The  proprietor  made  him  swallow  a bottle  of  warm 
wine,  rubbed  him  well,  and  two  hours  afterwards  repeated  the 
wine  and  the  friction.  The  animal  was  apparently  more  calm, 
and  no  other  remedy  was  applied  until  the  following  day.  He 
then  appeared  much  more  quiet,  and  the  remedy  of  the  preceding 
day  was  resorted  to.  On  a sudden,  however,  the  most  convulsive 
motions  appeared  in  the  whole  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ani- 
mal— there  was  peculiar  and  jerking  motion  of  every  limb — the 
skin  became  cold,  and  there  was  obstinate  constipation.  On  the 
third  day,  a veterinary  surgeon,  finding  the  expiration  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  and  the  nostril  nearly  obstructed,  and  the  pulse 
sadly  accelerated,  effected  a bleeding  from  the  jugular,  adminis- 
tered cooling  drinks  and  mucilaginous  medicines,  while  aqueous 
vapours  were  passed  through  the  nostrils.  A coverlet  of  thick  wool 
was  applied.  Towards  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  bleeding 
was  repeated,  and  a white  acidulated  water  prescribed. 

4 th.  The  pulse  is  the  same  as  before,  and  the  respiration  un- 
changed. Another  bleeding  of  five  pounds  was  resorted  to,  and 
a seton  passed  through  the  dewlap. 

5th.  The  same  means  are  continued.  The  pulse,  however,  is  less 
accelerated,  but  the  bleeding  was  not  continued  from  fear  of  too 
much  debilitating  the  animal.  There  were  frequent  eructa- 
tions, almost  threatening  the  death  of  the  animal,  who  was, 
however,  in  a standing  posture,  the  neck  extended,  and  in  a 
strangely  fixed  position.  If  he  fell,  he  continued  the  same  position 
of  the  head  and  neck,  and,  at  length,  he  seemed  to  be  evidently 
worn  out. 

6th.  The  alternations  of  cold  and  heat  succeed  to  each  other — the 
gurgling  in  the  throat  is  readily  distinguished  when  the  ear  is  ap- 
plied to  it.  A short  and  repeated  beating  of  the  flanks  is  still 
heard. 

1th  and  8 th.  The  animal  eats  a small  portion  of  hay,  and  a small 
quantity  of  excrement,  dry  or  mucous,  appears. 

9 th.  The  patient  is  now  apparently  exhausted — he  is  immove- 
able ; the  sound  of  the  gurgle  is  strangely  increased,  and  there 
appears  to  be  dropsy  of  the  chest. 
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From  this  time  the  animal  seemed  to  be  in  great  danger,  or  lost 
without  resource.  1 determined,  however,  in  spite  of  all  these  sad 
prognostics,  to  give  a strong  aloetic  purge,  to  determine,  if  possi- 
ble, a favourable  crisis.  I had  tried  this  before,  and  without  ef- 
fect ; I would  not,  however,  despair  a second  attempt.  A vast 
quantity  of  offensive  excrement  was  voided.  The  fcetor  was  al- 
most beyond  conception.  In  the  course  of  four  days  there  was  a 
marked  change  for  the  better ; it,  however,  lasted  not  long.  These 
abundant  evacuations  gradually  exhausted  him.  At  the  expiration 
of  twelve  days  more  it  was  evident  to  the  true  observer  that  he 
must  be  lost.  He  was  thought,  indeed,  to  be  better.  He  ate  five  or 
six  pounds  of  hay.  He  ruminated  it  for  a little  while.  The  eva- 
cuations seemed  to  have  regained  their  former  consistence  and  na- 
tural colour  ; but  this  continued  only  a little  while.  He  refused 
every  kind  of  nourishment — he/aised  himself  with  great  difficulty 
— he  carried  his  head  very  highly — the  nostrils  were  strangely  di- 
lated. In  a few  hours  a strange  engorgement  began  by  degrees  to 
extend  itself,  and  spread  from  the  middle  of  the  neck  to  the  um- 
bilicus ; on  the  following  day  it  had  attacked  the  whole  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  in  the  next  morning  its  feeble  efforts  ceased  to  be 
of  any  use. 

The  opening  on  the  same  day  presented  a little  derangement  on 
the  side  of  the  neck  that  had  been  infiltrated.  It  was  with  the 
viscera  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were 
perfectly  empty.  The  left  lobe  of  the  lungs  contained  three  con- 
cretions, of  the  size  of  a nut,  on  its  inferior  border.  The  pericar- 
dium contained  at  least  three  pounds  of  serosity,  but  on  examining 
the  heart  we  found  a strange  body  protruding,  and  deeply  buried 
in  the  tissue  of  this  organ.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  it 
could  be  extracted  ; very  considerable  force  was  used.  It  was  a 
sewing-needle  torn  from  the  side  of  the  heart.  The  parts  of  the 
tissue  of  the  heart  in  which  the  needle  had  been  first  buried  were 
transformed  into  a hard  and  scirrhous  substance. 

Reflections. — M.  Dupuy  has  already  published  several  ana- 
logous facts,  which  lead  us  to  think  that  these  accidents,  deter- 
mined by  one  cause  purely  mechanical,  are  not  so  rare  as  they  are 
sometimes  thought  to  be.  It  is  of  consequence  to  multiply  them,  in 
order  to  render  the  diagnosis  more  easy. 

The  state  of  the  flank  is  remarkable.  The  movement  has  much 
analogy  with  that  which  characterises  thick  wind  in  the  horse. 
The  frequency  of  lesions  of  the  heart,  by  reason  of  some  mecha- 
nical cause  connected  with  cattle,  is  easily  explained,  when  the 
organization  of  these  animals,  and  the  respective  situations  of  the 
second  stomach,  the  pericardium,  and  the  heart,  are  known. 
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Jenner  and  Napoleon. 

During  the  savage  war  that  raged  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, when  Napoleon  had  all  Europe,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Great  Britain,  at  his  feet,  and  many  of  our  countrymen  were 
languishing  in  French  prisons,  the  only  avenue  to  the  conqueror’s 
heart  for  some  little  indulgence  to  these  unfortunates  was  through 
Edward  Jenner  and  the  Empress  Josephine.  Jenner  wrote  the 
petition,  the  kind-hearted  Josephine  presented  it,  and  upon  several 
occasions  with*  success. 

At  length,  Napoleon  interdicted  any  new  applications  of  the 
kind.  “ Thou  knowest,  my  sweet  friend,”  he  said,  “ I can  refuse 
thee  nothing  which  thou  askest  in  the  name  of  that  man.  My 
sense  of  duty  to  the  state  informs  me  that  I do  wrong  in  yielding 
to  thee ; so  let  me  be  tempted  no  more.” 

Wherefore  has  not  civilized  man  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
globe  contrived  to  rear  a monument  in  every  land  and  in  every 
town  to  the  name  and  memory  of  Edward  Jenner  ? Our  DE- 
STROYERS have  columns  and  statues  in  our  public  places : shall  our 
preservers  lack  memorials  of  our  grateful  remembrance  1 The 
French  have  lately  raised  a monument  to  Moliere, — the  Brusselers 
have  dedicated  a statue  to  Vesalius; — why  should  we  not  follow 
with  one  to  Jenner? 


A Clinical  Account  of  the  Spleen. 

By  M.  H.  Bouley. 

A FEMALE  ass,  of  a black  colour,  aged  eight  years,  and  of  good 
constitution,  was  admitted  at  the  hospital  of  Alfort  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1843. 

Two  days  before,  it  had  been  attacked  by  a cow,  from  whose 
horns  it  had  received  several  severe  blows;  first.,  behind  the 
symphysis  of  the  chin  was  a contused  wound,  superficial,  and  not 
extensive ; second,  at  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  behind  the 
cartilaginous  circle  of  the  sides,  was  an  oblique  wound  of  the  skin, 
behind  and  above  and  below,  and  torn  and  lacerated  throughout 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  costo-abdominal  muscle.  The  third 
wound  was  large  and  deep  before  the  plate  veins. 

On  the  next  day  there  was  a little  enlargement,  and  much  sen- 
sibility on  pressure.  The  following  symptoms  were  appearing : 
loss  of  strength  and  of  spirit — loss  of  appetite — heat  of  the  skin — 
acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration — the  flank  relatively  calm — - 
and  the  conjunctiva  of  a red  tint. 
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26/4. — The  animal  was  confined,  and  conveniently  fixed.  M. 
Bouley  perfectly  opened  the  wound  in  the  abdomen,  and  likewise 
the  plate  vein,  and  then  covered  it  again  with  lint  dipped  in  tinc- 
ture of  aloes.  Some  mild  and  emollient  fluids  were  given. 

27/4. — The  wounds  offered  a very  satisfactory  appearance,  and 
the  oedematous  swelling  was  considerably  diminished. 

28/4. — The  wounds  were  of  a red  colour,  and  the  suppuration 
that  was  secreted  was  of  a good  character.  The  abdomen  was  of 
a red  colour.  The  liquid  which  bathes  it  is  of  a grey  colour,  and 
grumulous,  and  there  was  a morbid  sensibility  to  the  touch. 

29/4. — The  ass  scarcely  ate  any  thing,  and  when  it  lay  down 
it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  rise  again.  It  was  constantly  un- 
easy and  agitated.  The  pulse  was  quick,  strong,  and  irregular — - 
the  mucous  membranes  pallid — that  of  the  eye  and  the  pupils  of 
the  eye  were  infiltrated  with  serosity,  and  preserved  the  reddish 
tint  which  it  presented  at  the  first.  We  saw  many  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day  spasms  of  the  muscles  and  tendons  continually 
manifesting  themselves.  Bleeding  was  again  resorted  to,  and  cold 
applications  of  various  kinds. 

30/4. — The  fever  was  more  intense,  and  the  beatings  of  the  heart 
more  irregular  and  violent.  The  wound  from  the  belly  had  more 
of  the  heterogeneous  character  of  lees  of  wine,  and  repulsively 
foetid — the  suppurative  discharge  was  strangely  repulsive.  The 
tincture  of  quinquina  was  given,  with  emollient  injections.  The 
food  is  the  same. 

31s/. — The  prostration  of  strength  more  considerable — general 
sadness  of  manner — loathing  of  food — the  pulse  quick,  with  a sin- 
gular jerking,  yet  not  much  visible.  The  redness  of  the  conjunctiva 
more  intense — the  auscultation  prevented  by  the  extent  of  the 
sounds  of  the  heart — the  odour  of  the  suppuration  is  so  foetid 
and  so  penetrating,  that  we  were  compelled  to  place  him  in  a box 
by  himself.  His  march  is  uncertain,  vacillating,  and  painful. 
The  wounds  were  washed  with  the  chloride  of  lime. 

Aug.  1st. — The  pulse  was  quick  and  intermittent,  and  at  certain 
times  scarcely  to  be  perceived.  The  movements  of  the  heart  are 
disordered,  and  could  be  heard  at  a considerable  distance,  energe- 
tically raising  the  chest.  There  was  intense  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing, and  imminence  of  asphyxia,  with  abundant  hemorrhage  from 
the  nose.  At  half  past  six  he  fell,  to  rise  no  more ; but  he  was 
oppressed  more  and  more  until  half  past  seven,  when  he  died. 

Post-mortem  appearance  an  hour  after  death. — The  wound  of 
the  abdomen  had  to  cross  the  walls  of  that  cavity  from  one  face  of 
the  spleen  to  the  other,  and  was  arrested  by  the  correspondent 
fleshy  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  some  fibres  of  which  were  super- 
ficially torn.  At  the  situation  of  the  yellow  fibrous  tunic,  all  the 
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tissues,  so  far  as  the  peritoneum,  were  strongly  inflamed,  and  in 
a state  near  to  gangrene.  The  fibres  of  the  costo-abdominal  were 
heaped  together,  hard,  and  resisting. 

The  peritoneum  was  partially  inflamed,  and  covered  with  false 
membranes.  It  was  comparatively  thickened,  and  had  contracted 
various  adhesions,  forming  the  spleen  into  a veritable  cyst. 

The  spleen  offered  at  its  concave  surface  a rupture,  irregularly 
elliptical,  about  an  inch  long,  and  five  times  in  width.  At  its 
convex  face  was  another  rupture,  being  one-third  less  in  size. 

A clot  of  blood,  very  adherent  although  softened,  extended  it- 
self from  the  deep  fibres  of  the  costo-abdominal  muscle,  where  the 
wound  seems  to  be  arrested,  to  the  profound  rupture  of  the  spleen. 

Over  the  passage  of  a wound  that  traversed  the  spleen,  we  found 
a vein  of  the  size  of  a feather,  in  the  interior  of  which  was  a soft 
clot.  The  internal  membrane  of  the  vessel  was  covered  with  a 
somewhat  thick  layer  of  pus,  after  it  was  raised  by  means  of 
the  back  of  a scalpel. 

In  the  tissue  of  the  spleen  there  was  a great  quantity  of  miliary 
abscesses,  resembling  those  which  authors  describe  under  the  name 
of  metastatic  abscess.  It  exhaled  an  odour  particularly  foetid, 
especially  during  the  life  of  the  animal. 

With  regard  to  the  lungs,  the  right  lung  was  gorged  in  some 
places  with  black  blood ; in  others,  with  a more  yellow  hue.  Some 
had  them  round,  others  are  oval,  and  others  were  irregularly  deter- 
mined to  the  circumference,  from  the  size  of  a lentil  to  that  of  a 
franc.  The  anatomical  analysis  demonstrates  that  these  dissemi- 
nated spots  are  so  many  metastatique  abscesses.  The  bronchi 
were  dilated,  and  contained  a quantity  of  mucosities,  spumous  and 
red. 

The  metastatic  abscesses  were  in  great  numbers.  There  is 
lobular  pneumonia,  with  red  hepatization  in  many  points  of  the 
organ.  Around  these  inflamed  portions  the  pulmonary  tissue  is 
hardened. 

The  heart  is  softened.  The  right  cavities  sometimes  enclose  an 
enormous  quantity  of  blood  not  coagulated.  The  left  cavities  offer 
nothing  remarkable  but  the  presence  of  numerous  ecchymoses. 

Injections  in  the  arachnoid  membrane  generally  produce  their 
full  effect.  The  vessels  of  the  pi  a mater  were  usually  gorged 
with  a large  quantity  of  blood.  The  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
have  a consistence  somewhat  below  the  normal  state.  Every- 
where the  blood  is  incoagulated,  black,  and  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  suppuration  of  which  it  was  the  seat. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  INFLUENZA  IN  HORSES ; 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  ITS  CHARACTER  AS  IT  APPEARED  IN  THE 

YEARS  1832-1836,  1840-1844. 

By  William  Percivall,  M.R.C.S.L. 

SO  generally  prevalent,  and  in  some  instances  so  fatal,  as  the  in- 
fluenza or  epidemic  of  1844-5  has  proved,  so  long  as  it  has  con- 
tinued among  our  horses — it  having  commenced  in  November,  and 
being  hardly  yet  at  an  end — and  there  existing  some  variety  of 
professional  opinion  as  to  the  most  successful  method  of  treating  it, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a review  of  some  of  the  past  epidemics, 
and  a comparison  of  them  with  the  present  one,  might  at  such  a 
time  as  this  be  acceptable ; perhaps,  indeed,  might  prove  to  be  the 
means  of  introducing  among  us  some  more  uniform  and  effectual 
plan  of  treatment,  probably  of  bringing  some  new  facts  to  light. 
On  the  latter  head  I would  not,  in  limine , be  too  sanguine ; but  it 
has  certainly  struck  me — and  mayhap  it  may  others  as  well — 
to  be  singular  enough  that  in  looking  back  for  accounts  into  the 
volumes  of  The  Veterinarian,  the  years  most  remarkable  for 
the  prevalence  or  fatality  of  epidemics  among  horses  appear  to 
have  been  1832-1836,  1840-1844;  shewing  an  intermission  of 
three  years  of  comparative  healthiness  between  each  period  of  un- 
usual sickliness.  I possess  no  record  of  the  occurrence  of  influenza 
antecedent  to  1832 ; but  my  memory  serves  me  sufficiently  to  say 
that  it  was  either  in  the  winter  of  1827  or  in  the  spring  of  1828 
that  one  of  any  note  presented  itself  before*.  Thus  are  we  able 

* I find,  by  turning  over  my  sick  register,  that  it  occurred  in  the  spring  of 
1828.  Also  by  a reference  to  the  “ Posthumous  Records”  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Field,  it  appears  that  1819  and  1823  were  both  years  remarkable  for  the  preva- 
lence and  mortality  of  influenza.  Still  within  one  of  the  recurrent  fourth  year. 
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for  five  successive  epochs  to  trace  back  the  years  most  remarkable 
for  the  prevalence  or  fatality,  or  for  both,  of  influenza  among  horses 
to  intervals  of  three  years  between  each,  or  to  its  more  than  usual 
prevalence  or  fatality  every  fourth  year.  Should  this  fact  be  found 
to  hold  good — and,  so  far  as  my  present  sources  of  information  go 
it  is  not  gainsaid-  we  may  expect  visitations  of  influenza  of  a 
more  alarming  kind  than  ordinary  in  the  years  to  come,  1848- 
1852,  1856-1860,  &c. 

The  influenza  of  1828  was  most  prevalent  during  the  spring  of 
that  year ; that  of  1832  also  during  the  spring  ; that  of  1836 
during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  ; that  of  1840  during  the 
spring;  and  that  of  1844-5  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  Au- 
tumnal and  winter  epidemics  have  in  general  proved  more  alarm- 
ing and  fatal  than  spring  and  summer  visitations. 

That  young  horses,  on  several  accounts — their  greater  suscepti- 
bility, their  teething,  their  having  strangles,  &c. — are  more  likely 
to  take  influenza  (and  especially  when  the  disease  assumes  a 
catarrhal  form)  than  others,  everybody  knows ; but  the  subject  of 
all  others  most  predisposed  to  take  the  disease  is — or  at  least  has 
been  during  the  late  influenza — the  horse  having  a five-year-old 
mouth,  i.  e.  being  either  rising  or  past  five.  Of  the  late  influenza 
I have  had  sixty-four  cases,  and  out  of  them  forty  have  been 
horses  presenting  five-year-old  mouths. 

Although  the  influenza  of  one  year  will  probably  differ  from 
that  of  another  year,  not  only  in  intensity  and  prevalence,  but  in 
its  symptoms  as  well,  according  as  the  nasal  passages  or  throat,  or 
thoracic  or  abdominal  organs,  or  brain  and  nervous  system,  &c., 
are  most  affected  by  it,  still  is  there  to  be  observed  sufficient  uni- 
formity in  its  attacks  to  admit  of  our  recognising  it  at  any  season 
and  in  any  situation,  and  the  following  symptoms  will,  I believe, 
invariably  enable  us  to  do  so  : — 

Anorexia  or  failure  of  appetite ; languor  or  dulness,  and  lassi- 
tude or  disinclination  to  move,  both  arising  from  evident  depres- 
sion and  debility ; gravedo  or  heaviness  about  the  eyes,  drooping 
of  the  eyelids,  and  hanging  the  head  under  the  manger ; rigor  or 
cold  and  shivering  fit,  succeeded  by  a hot  fit,  and  fever  of  a low 
and  nervous  character ; increase  of  pulse  ; mouth  hot  and  moist ; 
tongue  dry  and  rough ; coat  roughened  and  void  of  gloss;  extre- 
mities cold;  soreness,  often  extreme,  of  throat,  and  difficulty  of 
deglutition;  cough;  prostration  of  strength,  the  patient  straddling 
and  staggering  or  reeling  in  his  walk ; membranes  of  the  nose,  mouth, 
and  eyes,  reddened,  and  tinged  with  yellow;  sparing  defluxion  of 
yellowish  matter  from  the  nose  ; indications  of  pain  in  the  head ; 
puffiness  or  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  and  consequent  partial  or  com- 
plete closure  of  them  ; intolerance  of  light ; lachrymalion  or  oozing 
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or  flowing  of  tears  from  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  down  the  face  ; 
swelling  of  the  salivary  (the  submaxillary  and  parotid)  glands ; 
swelling  of  the  legs,  with  heat  and  tenderness  in  them,  sometimes 
of  the  belly  as  well ; disturbed  respiration,  perhaps  much  more  so 
at  one  time  than  at  another ; rheumatic  lameness  of  the  joints  or 
flexor  tendons;  bowels  costive,  sometimes  the  reverse,  diarrhoea, 
and  if  not,  commonly  very  susceptible  of  purgation  ; urine  voided 
in  small  quantities  and  more  frequently  than  in  health,  and  occa- 
sionally with  some  apparent  difficulty. 

Anorexia — loss  or  failure  of  the  appetite — is  commonly  the 
first  sign  observed  (by  the  groom)  of  the  horse  being  unwell  : on 
coming  to  his  stable  in  the  morning,  he  finds  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  corn  he  had  given  the  horse  overnight  left  in  the  manger,  and 
perhaps  part  of  the  hay  as  well  in  the  rack,  though  it  is  not  unusual 
for  the  whole  of  the  latter  to  be  consumed.  This  leads  him  to  ex- 
amine his  horse,  and  he  finds  him  evidently  “ amiss.”  The  ano- 
rexia likewise  commonly  constitutes  a leading  symptom  either 
through  the  entire  of  the  animal’s  illness,  or  through  the  greater 
part  of  it,  up  to  the  period  of  convalescence.  I remember  one 
year  when  it  was  so  remarkable  a symptom,  that  it  seemed  almost 
of  itself  to  constitute  the  disease ; the  patient  standing  (without 
any  very  observable  sign  of  indisposition)  “ sulkily,”  as  the  groom 
often  expressed  it,  in  one  corner,  “ obstinately  refusing  to  take  any 
thing,”  no  matter  how  tempting,  that  was  offered  him,  or,  rather, 
evincing  not  the  slightest  appetite  whatever  for  many  days  for 
food : indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  their  drink,  and  that  in  general 
was  but  water,  in  several  instances  the  patients  must  have  sunk 
from  starvation. 

Languor,  lassitude,  depression,  debility.  To  a man  in 
any  extensive  practice,  busy  in  the  season  of  influenza  running 
from  patient  to  patient,  there  is  something  so  characteristically 
striking  in  the  countenance  of  the  patient  seized  with  the  malady, 
that,  the  moment  it  is  beheld,  the  same  moment  the  disease  is  pro- 
nounced upon.  “ It  is  the  influenza.”  Even  were  the  graphic 
powers  of  my  pen  equal  to  the  task,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
me  to  take  up  time  and  space  in  attempting  to  accomplish  it : 
every  veterinarian  full  well  is  acquainted  with  the  downcast, 
gloomy,  dolorous  expression  of  countenance  presented  by  the 
patient  attacked  with  the  influenza;  though  in  some  years  this  is 
much  more  remarkable  than  others.  Of  the  late  or  present  epi- 
demic I have  had  some  cases  that — as  lookers-on  have  observed 
at  thfe  time  I was  called  to  them — “ appeared  in  countenance  as 
though  nothing  ailed  them  ;”  although  they  have  shewn  themselves 
“ amiss”  by  anorexia,  and  at  the  time  have  evinced  the  presence 
of  the  disease  by  manifesting  soreness  of  throat,  and  the  peculiar 
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soft  prolonged  cough  the  instant  their  throttles  were  in  the  slightest 
degree  compressed. 

RlGOR  is  not  present  in  all  cases.  Commonly,  when  it  is,  it 
occurs  early — ushers  in  the  febrile  stage  : I have,  however,  in 
several  instances  seen  fits  of  shivering  attack  the  patients,  some- 
times daily,  through  the  entire  febrile  period  of  their  illness.  The 
best  prophylactic  against  rigor,  as  well  as  the  best  treatment  for  it, 
is  abundance  of  warm  woollen  clothing  upon  the  body,  and  ample 
lolds  of  flannel  bandages  upon  the  legs. 

The  Fever  of  influenza  is  of  the  low  or  adynamic  character  : it 
seems  to  correspond  to  what  is  called  nervous  fever  in  the  human 
being,  which  by  some  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  typhus 
mitior  of  Cullen,  though  by  more  to  be  a distinct  species.  The 
pulse,  though  frequent,  possesses  no  strength — nothing  in  its  beat 
to  indicate  blood-letting ; and  experience  has  on  most  occasions 
shewn  that  those  practitioners  who  have  refrained  from  the  use  of 
the  lancet  have  been  the  most  successful.  What  the  animal’s  feel- 
ings are,  labouring  under  a severe  attack  of  this  fever,  we  of  course 
can  but  conjecture ; it  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  see  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  pain  in  the  head  is  extreme ; and  vertigo , fits 
even,  have  been  on  some  occasions  the  consequence  of  the  disorder 
in  the  head*.  Moreover,  the  nervousness — or  morbid  irritability 
— is  perceptible  everywhere,  and  in  no  parts  more  than  in  the 
mucous  and  serous  membranes : hence  the  fitful  respiration  re- 
marked on  by  me  in  my  last  communication ; also  by  Mr.  Carlisle 
in  his  account  of  the  influenza  for  1841 : he  found  “ the  respira- 
tion laborious  at  intervals.”  We  are  also  informed  by  the  same 
gentleman,  that  the  influenza  of  that  year  possessed  a “ tetanic 
character,”  further  shewing  the  nervous  nature  of  the  malady. 

Pathology  of  Influenza  : — The  best  of  us  have  been  de- 
ceived in  our  views  on  this  subject.  Inflammation,  and  intense 
inflammation,  has  seized  on  important  structures,  to  subdue  which 
we  have  naturally  had  recourse  to  the  phleam ; the  result,  however, 
has  too  commonly  shewn  we  have  been  in  error ; the  inflamma- 
tion was  not  of  the  ordinary  (sthenic)  character,  but  of  an  asthenic 
nature.  Post-mortem  examinations  have  disclosed  marks  of  in- 
tense inflammation,  the  reddening  being  unusually  dark,  of  a 
Modena  hue,  as  though  mortification  had  been  approaching ; and  the 
parts  thus  affected  have  been  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  the  tracheal 
and  bronchial  membranes,  the  pleura  costalis  and  pulmonalis,  the 
pericardium  and  its  reflection  over  the  heart,  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  caecum  and  colon ; that  of  the  nose  and  frontal  and  maxillary 
sinuses;  and  the  membranes  of  the  brain; — 1 have  seen  the  capillary 


* This  case  was  alluded  to  in  my  last  paper. 
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systems  of  all  these  parts,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  the  most 
highly  injected  condition  possible  from  influenza ; and  I believe 
that  in  every  case  some  of  them — in  many  all  of  them — will  be 
found  so.  Not  only  membranous  tissues,  however,  but  organs 
themselves  feel  its  influence.  The  lungs  become  reddened  and 
softly  consolidated,  and  generate  tubercles  and  vomicse,  from 
which  results  phthisis.  The  heart  is  occasionally  found  redder  in 
substance  than  ordinary,  and  so  hypertrophied  that  it  appears  to 
fill  the  pericardiac  cavity.  The  liver  I have  found  pale  or  clay- 
coloured.  In  an  epidemic  which  broke  out  among  the  horses  of 
the  10th  Hussars,  in  the  fatal  year  already  so  often  referred  to, 
viz.  1836,  Mr.  Gloag  made  the  following  observations : — In  the 
majority  of  cases  no  signs  of  disease  were  discoverable  in  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow.  The  lungs,  usually,  were  healthy ; in  some 
cases  the  bronchial  membrane  only  presenting  <f  a dark  damask 
flush.”  The  heart  was  almost  always  softer  than  natural,  and 
commonly  contained  black  blood  on  both  sides.  The  villous  lining 
of  the  stomach  had  the  “ dark  damask  flush,”  very  dissimilar  from 
the  appearances  presented  by  ordinary  inflammation.  In  several 
instances  the  stomach  was  prodigiously  distended,  and  balls, 
which  had  been  given  two  days  previous,  were  lying  within  it, 
undissolved.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  intestines  exhibited  the 
same  appearance  as  that  of  the  stomach : “ in  two  cases  gangren- 
ous inflammation  had  supervened.”  The  liver,  in  such  cases  as 
ended  quickly,  “ was  found  highly  congested,  easily  lacerable, 
and  gorged  with  blood.  In  more  protracted  cases,  it  had  become 
“ a complete  pultaceous  mass,  through  which  the  finger  could  easily 
be  passed.  In  two  cases  the  gland  was  “ highly  congested,  almost 
rotten,  and  filled  with  miliary  tubercles.”  The  kidneys  proved 
sound.  We  learn  from  the  “ Records”  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Field, 
that,  in  1819,  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Perkins  lost  several  horses 
through  influenza ; and  that  in  two  of  them  that  died  the  following 
were  the  morbid  appearances  observed  : — 11  Dreadful  inflammation 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  was  almost  black ; pericardium 
containing  two  or  three  drachms  of  red  (sanguinolent)  serum ; 
stomach,  at  its  most  dependent  part,  had  a large  black  spot,  as  if 
about  to  slough,  appearing  like  the  stomach  of  a patient  dying 
from  having  taken  oxalic  acid.  Both  cases  presented  the  same 
appearances.” — “ What,”  asks  the  author,  “ could  induce  such  a 
state  of  stomach  1 The  man  declares  they  had  taken  no  medicine  but 
aloes  3iij>  and  ol.  ricini  lb.j,  and  that  could  not  have  caused  it.” 
There  is  often  effusion  into  the  serous  cavities.  I have  seen  one 
side  of  the  chest  half  filled  with  this  sanguinolent  fluid,  and  the  same 
kind  of  uncoagulable  bloody  liquid  issuing  from  the  nostrils,  poured 
out  apparently  from  the  capillaries  of  the  membrane  lining  the 
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bronchial  tubes*.  The  mass  of  blood  itself  is  strangely  altered. 
It  will  not  coagulate  like  healthy  blood,  but  the  coagulum  remains 
soft  and  flabby,  and  occasionally  has  more  the  aspect  of  currant 
jelly  than  blood.  And  I once  found  the  blood  after  death,  fluid — 
uncoagulated — in  the  heart  and  large  bloodvessels. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  the  state  of  blood  which  was  brought  to  our 
notice  by  that  talented  member  of  our  profession,  Mr.  Karkeek. 
So  long  back  as  1837,  that  gentleman  remarked,  in  a paper  he  sent 
to  The  Veterinarian  “on  the  epidemic  of  1836,”  that  in  the 
years  1832-3,  he  was  “ particularly  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
the  blood he  found  it  “ black  in  colour,  thin  in  consistence,  and 
it  flowed  in  wiry  streams  from  large  orifices.”  This  led  Mr.  K.  to 
make  farther  observations,  and  he  came  to  the  belief  that  “ the  blood 
is  actually  diseased  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  attack :” 
confirming  an  opinion  expressed  by  him  in  a former  paper,  that, 
“in  all  diseases  arising  from  aerial  poison,  the  blood  is  injured  in 
its  vital  properties.”  And  acting  on  the  supposition  that  the  blood 
was  “ diseased  in  influenza,”  Mr.  K.  became  convinced  that  it  was 
his  duty  “ not  to  lessen  the  quantity , but  to  endeavour  to  improve 
the  quality ” of  the  vital  fluid.  Previous  to  this  he  had  made  some 
experiments,  the  result  of  which  confirmed  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Stevens*.  Mr.  K.  submitted  some  black  blood  taken  from  a 
horse  that  died  of  influenza  to  oxygen  gas,  and  found  no  change 
of  colour  produced.  He  then  added  some  small  quantity  of  a solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  and  “ instantly  the  red 
colour  was  restored :”  thus  proving  that  “ the  blood  was  diseased, 
and  that  the  blood  owes  its  red  colour  entirely  to  the  presence  of 
saline  matter,”  as  asserted  by  Dr.  Stevens.  This  induced  Mr.  K. 
to  administer  salts — the  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash — 
in  influenza.  In  some  instances  he  was  “ under  the  necessity 
of  bleeding;”  but  this  practice  he  has  “always  avoided  when 
possiblet.” 

Causes. — With  ourselves,  as  well  as  with  horse-folks  in  ge- 
neral, it  has  become  customary  to  ascribe  influenza  to  some  state 
of  weather  or  soil,  or  to  some  unusually  high  or  low  degrees  of 
temperature  of  the  air,  & c.  Cold  and  humid  weather,  damp  foggy 
situations,  north-east  or  easterly  winds,  &c.  &c.,  have  all  been 
charged  with  this  baneful  influence  : medical  philosophers,  how- 
ever, who  have  made  it  their  business  to  collect  facts  and  examine 
them,  are  now  one  and  all  pretty  well  agreed  that  such  agents 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  influenza.  On 
the  contrary,  they  say  it  proceeds  from  other  causes — from  some 
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volcanic  or  electrical  influence — the  nature  of  which,  for  my  own 
part,  I do  not  pretend  to  comprehend.  That  the  influenza,  what- 
ever it  be,  when  it  is  developed  and  spread  abroad,  is  attracted 
into  certain  regions  or  localities,  and  alights  upon  certain  subjects 
in  preference  to  others,  I,  for  one,  am  quite  ready  to  believe. 
Mr.  Goodwin,  V.S.  to  the  Queen,  mentioned  to  me  an  observation 
he  had  made  in  respect  to  the  late  (or  present)  epidemic.  Her 
Majesty’s  horses,  at  Pimlico,  stand  in  double  stables,  and  among 
them  he  has  had  upwards  of  thirty  cases  of  influenza,  the  subjects 
of  nearly  all  of  which  have  stood  on  those  sides  of  the  stables 
which  are  exposed  to  the  north-east.  I have,  since,  made  inquiries 
respecting  my  own  horses,  and  T find,  out  of  sixty-four  cases,  that 
twelve  have  stood  in  stables  facing  the  east,  eleven  at  the  western 
sides  of  double  stables,  seventeen  at  the  northern  sides,  and  twenty- 
three  nearest  to  the  southern  sides : this  universality  of  attack 
may  arise  from  the  stables  standing  in  rows,  and  therefore  being 
so  arranged  that  one  side  of  the  buildings  is  hardly  more  exposed 
than  another.  I have,  however,  before  shewn  the  strange  predi- 
lection the  disease  has  had  for  horses  with  five-year-old  mouths. 

That  the  influenza  does  not  spread  through  the  agency  of  con- 
tagion or  infection  I think  we  have  tolerably  satisfactory  evidence. 
In  stables  containing  great  numbers  of  horses,  it  does  not  spread 
from  one  horse  to  his  neighbour,  nor  does  it  affect  the  horses  stand- 
ing in  one  stable  to  the  exclusion  of  another  stable ; but  flies  (if  I 
may  use  the  expression)  from  stable  to  stable,  and  from  stall  to 
stall,  skipping  one,  two,  or  three  horses,  to  select  its  (five-year-old) 
subject.  I have  never  myself  had  any  reason  to  regard  the  dis- 
ease as  contagious,  I therefore  have  on  no  occasion  taken  any 
precautions  against  the  spread  of  it  in  any  such  way ; and  I cannot 
say  I have  ever  had  the  slightest  reason  to  regret  having  disre- 
garded any  such  suspicions  or  rumours. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  of  vital  import  to  us,  as  practitioners,  to  be 
able  to  make  a distinction  in  practice  between  cases  of  influenza 
and  cases  of  ordinary  or  sthenic  inflammation  of  the  same  parts  or 
organs.  A horse  is  brought  to  us  with  symptoms  of  laryngitis  or 
bronchitis,  of  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  of  inflammation  of  the  brain 
or  inflammation  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  we  bleed  him  and 
otherwise  treat  him  as  we  would  for  common  inflammation  of  these 
parts,  when,  instead  of  getting  better,  he  gets  worse  and  weaker, 
and  rapidly  sinks  under  our  misapplied  depletive  remedies.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  confessing  myself  to  have  been  thus  deluded 
in  my  own  practice,  and  this  makes  me  the  more  desirous  to  guard 
others  against  falling  into  the  same  fatal  error.  How  are  we,  then, 
to  make  the  distinction  between  a case  of  common  disease  and  one 
of  disease  arising  from  influenza  1 The  evident  depression  under 
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which  the  animal  labours  from  the  first ; the  languor  and  lassitude 
about  him ; above  all,  the  manifest  debility  present,  the  weakness 
in  his  loins,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  he  sustains  himself  in 
his  waddling  or  staggering  walk  ; the  state  of  the  pulse ; the  irre- 
gularity of  the  disturbance  in  the  respiration,  together  with  the 
circumstance  of  there  being  more  of  nervousness  or  irritability  in 
the  quickened  breathing  than  of  pain  or  labour  in  it : these  symp- 
toms, with  the  accompaniments  of  sore  throat,  & c.,  must  guide  the 
observant  practitioner  to  a safe  diagnosis ; in  which  he  will  be, 
if  not  in  the  first  instance,  surely  after  a time,  most  materially 
assisted  by  the  circumstance  of  the  disorder  appearing  as  an  epi- 
demic. In  fact,  during  the  seasons  of  prevalence  of  influenza,  it 
is  common  to  set  almost  every  case  of  illness  or  indisposition 
down  to  it ; and  it  is  not  often  we  err  in  so  doing. 

TREATMENT. — The  treatment  pursued  by  Mr.  Hayes,  V.S., 
Rochdale,  in  the  influenza  of  1836,  was  v.s.  ad  lb.  viij  vel  x, 
with  a second  blood  letting  about  the  third  day,  when  requisite ; 
and  balls  composed  of  potass,  nitrat.,  antimon.  potass,  tart.,  digi- 
talis, potass,  sulphas,  & zingib.  pulv.  By  such  treatment  he  suc- 
ceeded “ in  79  severe  cases  out  of  82*.”  Professor  Sewell  for  the 
epidemic  of  the  same  year  recommended  blood-letting  “ in  large  or 
small  quantities,  according  to  the  degree  of  inflammation  and  state 
of  the  pulse,  and  repeated  it  until  the  inflammation  was  subdued. 
He  inserted  setons  in  the  neck  and  chest ; gave  from  two  to  four 
drachms  of  aloes,  and  afterwards  slight  diuretics  composed  chiefly 
of  nitre,” — “ He  gave  no  medicinal  stimulants,  thinking  food  the 
best  tonic t.”  Mr.  Stewart’s  (late  veterinary  professor  at  Glasgow) 
treatment  for  the  influenza  of  the  same  year  consisted  in  “ copious 
depletion,  gentle  laxatives,  spare  diet,  and  throat  blisters*.” — 
Mr.  Jeffery,  Y.S.,  Blandford,  had  more  than  100  cases  of  the  in- 
fluenza of  1836,  and  lost  but  three  out  of  them.  His  treatment 
Was  blood-letting  at  first,  and  then  spts.  aether,  nit.  5j>  cum  liquor, 
ammon.  acetat.  Jv  in  a drink  twice  a-day.  After  the  fever  was 
over  he  had  recourse  to  vegetable  tonics — gentian,  ginger,  &c.t. 
Mr.  Gutteridge,  V.S.,  Carmarthen,  for  the  same  influenza,  gives 
an  aloetic  aperient  daily  until  the  bowels  are  “ moderately  open ;” 
applies  blisters  to  the  throat;  foments  and  bandages  the  legs;  and 
during  convalescence  exhibits  “ mild  tonic  and  diuretic  medicine*.” 
The  epidemic  of  the  same  year  (1836)  became  extensively  preva- 
lent among  the  horses  of  the  10th  Hussars,  and  proved  at  first  very 
fatal : fifteen  horses  died  of  it,  eleven  between  the  2d  and  14th 
Jan.  1837.  Mr.  Gloag,  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  regiment, 
who  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  this  epidemic;};,  at  first  re- 
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garded  the  disease  “ to  be  of  an  inflammatory  nature,”  and  as  such 
treated  it  by  “ depletive  measures “ endeavouring  by  every 
means  to  open  the  bowels,”  which  shewed  “inertness  and  torpid- 
ity.” He  found  few  of  the  patients  “could  bear  the  loss  of  more 
than  three  quarts  without  falling.”  He  thought  this  might  arise 
from  their  being  “ bled  too  late ;”  he  however,  after  trying  vene- 
section “ in  all  ways,”  still  found  it  “ INVARIABLY  highly  inju- 
rious, and  generally  fatal He  changed  his  plan  of  treatment ; 
he  gave  purgative  medicine  “at  once”  enough  to  act;  and  then 
administered  stimulants,  with  small  doses  of  calomel,  and  blistered 
the  region  of  the  liver;  and  had  frequent  recourse  to  clysters; 
and  clothed  and  bandaged  the  patient.  Treated  in  this  manner, 
“ all  the  horses  recovered.” 

The  grand  question  for  our  consideration  appears  to  be,  whether 
we  ought  to  let  blood  or  not  in  influenza.  Like  Mr.  Gloag,  view- 
ing it  as  no  more  than  ordinary  inflammatory  action  besetting  organs 
of  vital  importance  in  the  animal  economy,  I once  was  as  great  an 
advocate  for  blood-letting  as  himself  and  some  others:  I must 
candidly  confess,  however,  “ experience  has  (here)  made  me  wise.” 
I now  view  the  inflammation  as  asthenic  in  its  character,  the  fever 
as  low  or  adynamic;  and  therefore,  when  once  the  disease  we  are 
treating  is  known  to  be  influenza,  I would  rather  trust  to  an  ape- 
rient at  the  beginning,  followed  up  by  febrifuge  medicine  con- 
taining some  neutral  salt,  and  that  succeeded  by  slight  stimulants 
and  tonics,  than  I would  (as  I have  too  often  done)  let  blood. 
Counter-irritation,  I am  sure,  always  proves  of  great  service. 
The  form  I prefer  is  a stimulating  liniment — the  liniment,  ammon. 
cum  ol.  terebinth,  rubbed  upon  the  throat  and  breast,  and  even  upon 
the  legs  when  necessary,  I have  found  exceedingly  useful.  I 
commenced  treating  the  late  epidemic — when  it  assumed  the  form 
of  pleuro-pneumonia — with  blood-letting  and  calomel  and  opium ; 
but  soon  found  that  that  was  a plan  of  treatment  (although  a great 
favourite  with  me  in  ordinary  pulmonary  and  pleuritic  disease) 
perfectly  unsuited  for  influenza. 
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COMPTE  RENDU  OFTHE  PROCEEDINGS  OFTHE  ROYAL 
VETERINARY  SCHOOL  AT  ALFORT  DURING 
THE  SCHOLASTIC  YEAR  184-3-44. 

Clinical  Chair. 

Titular  Professor M.  Renault 

Assistant  Professor  . . . .M.  H.  Bouley 
Chef  de  Service  ......  ,M.  Prudhomme. 

DURING  this  year  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-two  animals 
have  been  brought  to  the  hospitals  of  the  school,  either  for  treat- 
ment or  examination ; viz.  nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  horses, 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  dogs,  seventeen  pigs,  and  twenty- 
four  ruminants  of  different  kinds. 

Of  these,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  horses,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  dogs,  fourteen  pigs,  and  twenty  ruminants,  have  been 
discharged  either  perfectly  cured,  or  in  a fair  way  towards  recovery. 
Of  the  remaining  hundred  and  thirty-eight  horses,  sixty-five  dogs, 
three  pigs,  and  four  ruminants,  some  died,  and  others  were  given  up 
to  the  establishment  by  their  owners,  and  destroyed  as  incurable. 
The  number  of  the  latter  amounted  to  eighty-nine,  viz.  seventy- 
three  horses  and  sixteen  dogs,  all  of  which  were  victims  of  those 
fatal  maladies  glanders,  farcy,  and  rabies.  This  will  account  for 
a mortality  which  at  first  appears  to  be  so  very  great.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  actual  mortality  during  this  session  has  been  by  no 
means  great,  never  exceeding  one  in  ten  of  the  animals  sent  to  the 
hospital.  Besides  the  number  abovementioned,  sixty  horses  and 
sixteen  dogs  have  been  bought  by  the  school,  and  destroyed  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  pupils,  and  elucidating  some  obscure 
question  of  medicine,  surgery,  or  therapeutics. 

Three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six  horses,  twenty- 
seven  asses,  fourteen  cows,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  dogs,  and 
five  pigs,  have  been  brought  to  the  morning  consultations;  and 
either  the  clinical  professor  or  the  chef  de  service  have  examined 
them,  and  given  advice  verbally,  or  in  writing,  or,  where  it  was 
needful,  performed  the  requisite  operations.  Some  of  these  ani- 
mals were  received  into  the  hospital,  and  others  attended  at  the 
stables  of  their  owners  by  pupils  in  their  fourth  year  of  study. 
These  pupils  are  also  employed  in  the  out-door  practice,  furnished 
- — this  year — by  a hundred  and  fifteen  farmers,  breeders,  and 
graziers,  who  sent  to  the  school  for  medical  advice.  Most  of  the 
patients  in  these  cases  were  cattle.  Thus  pupils  who,  during  the 
present  year,  have  competed  for  their  diplomas,  and  who  have 
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attended  the  clinical  classes  for  two  years,  have  the  opportunity 
of  studying  disease  under  all  its  various  forms  in  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand different  animals. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  number  of  ruminants 
brought  to  the  school  for  advice,  or  sent  to  the  hospital  for  treat- 
ment, is  so  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  other  domesticated 
animals.  We  must,  however,  observe  that  we  have  lately  re- 
marked a far  greater  disposition  among  graziers  and  breeders  to 
employ  a veterinary  surgeon,  instead  of  sending  the  sick  animal 
to  the  butcher  at  once,  than  there  used  to  be.  Some  of  those  who 
have  come  to  us  for  advice  have  been  enabled,  by  means  of  it,  to 
save  milch  cows  for  which  they  had  given  from  £18  to  £20.  We 
have,  therefore,  good  ground  for  hoping  that  this  class  of  persons 
will  soon  be  brought  to  perceive  liow  greatly  it  is  to  their  advan- 
tage to  profit  by  the  chance  thus  given  them  by  government  of 
having  their  cattle  gratuitously  treated  in  the  hospitals  of  the  school 
when  suffering  under  disease  of  any  kind. 

We  shall  content  ourselves  now  with  briefly  narrating  the  most 
important  observations  that  have  been  made  this  year  in  the  clini- 
cal department,  and  purpose  elsewhere  giving  a more  detailed 
account  of  each  department  separately. 

The  diseases  of  the  skin,  common  to  various  domesticated 
animals,  have  been  made  an  object  of  special  study,  by  the  pro- 
fessor charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  hospitals.  He  has 
already  given  to  the  public  some  portion  of  the  work  that  he  has 
written  on  these  affections,  which,  in  every  point  of  view,  is  so 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  practitioner.  He  well  knew  how 
difficult  it  was,  especially  in  horses  and  oxen  the  integuments  of 
which  are  thick  and  covered  with  hair,  to  detect  accurately  the 
anatomical  character  of  the  lesions  which  serve,  in  some  sort,  as  a 
basis  for  the  nomenclature  of  cutaneous  diseases.  He  hopes  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  con- 
found these  diseases  under  the  general  names  of  mange  and  dartres , 
which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  latter,  excepting  the  seat 
they  occupy  in  the  animal  economy.  We  cannot  quit  this  subject 
without  stating  that,  in  treating  these  diseases,  we  have  obtained 
_ the  best  possible  effects  from  the  use  of  simple  or  medicated  hot 
and  vapour  baths. 

A disease  similar  to  acute  glanders,  but  differing  essentially  in 
its  nature,  progress,  and  termination,  has  been  frequently  observed 
in  horses  brought  for  matinal  consultation  or  sent  to  the  hospital 
for  treatment.  Its  chief  seat  appears  to  be  in  the  lips,  around  the 
nostrils,  in  the  interior  of  the  nasal  cavities,  and  under  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  mucus  that  covers  them.  The  clinical  professor  deemed 
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it  his  duty  some  time  ago  to  call  the  attention  of  practitioners  to 
this  cutaneous  disease. 

The  therapeutics  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  pleurae  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  Messrs.  Bouley  and  Prudhomme.  This  dis- 
ease, treated  by  bleeding,  external  revulsives,  and  the  internal 
administration  of  various  medicinal  agents,  among  which  the  emetic 
ranks  highest,  have  for  the  most  part  terminated  favourably.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  made  on  the  effects  of  the  tartarized  anti- 
mony, considered  as  a contra-stimulant,  have  been  from  time  to  time 
published. 

In  two  animals  that  died  of  chronic  pleurisy  these  gentlemen 
met  with  enormous  collections  of  purulent  matter  perfectly  encysted, 
and  having  no  communication  whatever  with  the  pleural  bags. 
They  were  situated  behind  the  pericardium,  to  which  they  closely 
adhered. 

There  is  an  opinion  prevalent  among  medical  men,  and  which 
every  day  gains  more  ground,  namely,  that  iodine  and  its  various 
preparations  will  cure  arthrites  hydarthroses,  and  even  old  hydro- 
thorax. Messrs.  Bouley  and  Prudhomme  have  made  several 
experiments  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this,  but  without 
success,  by  injecting  solutions  of  iodine  into  the  interior  of  the 
pleurce  and  also  of  those  synovial  sheaths  which  were  abnormally 
dilated.  A mode  of  treatment  which  they  have  found  successful  in 
cases  of  synovial  tumours  of  various  kinds,  is  that  of  puncturing 
the  diseased  synovial  sheath  with  a very  small  sharp-edged  instru- 
ment, and  thus  causing  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  therein  contained, 
and  then  applying  some  irritating  external  application  to  the  skin, 
as  blister-ointment,  pitch  mixed  with  cantharides,  &c. 

That  disease  generally  recognised  under  the  comprehensive  term 
of  strangles  has  been,  this  year,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
animals  attacked  by  it,  attended  with  a cutaneous  eruption  very 
much  resembling  exanthemata.  This  eruption  has  manifestly  a 
remarkable  periodicity ; for  instance,  it  will  disappear  rapidly 
under  the  influence  of  the  most  simple  treatment,  and  then  re- 
appear worse  than  ever,  without  the  slightest  apparent  cause. 
It  has  terminated  in  all  the  animals  by  an  oedematous  enlargement 
of  the  limbs  and  lower  parts  of  the  body. 

Several  curious  cases  of  colic  have  been  brought  to  the  hospital, 
some  occasioned  by  strangulations  of  the  small  and  large  intestines, 
and  others  by  clots  or  accumulations  of  hard,  dry,  alimentary 
matter  remaining  too  long  in  the  colon,  or,  what  is  most  extra- 
ordinary, in  the  csecum.  These  stercoral  clots  have  produced 
rupture  of  the  intestine,  in  consequence  of  the  permanent  and  ener- 
getic contractions  of  its  fleshy  membrane  on  these  resisting  bodies. 
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The  operation  of  dividing  the  neck  of  the  vaginal  sheath  in  cases 
of  strangulated  hernia  has  been  performed  six  times,  but  only  twice 
successfully. 

A case  of  vomiting  which  lasted  two  days  occurred  in  a thorough- 
bred horse ; the  animal  was  however  speedily  cured. 

Lastly,  with  a view  of  ascertaining  whether  gelatine  was 
alone  sufficient  to  sustain  life,  the  clinical  professor  kept  several 
dogs  on  this  substance  only  for  a longer  or  shorter  period.  He 
states  that  all  the  animals  manifested  excessive  dislike  to  it,  and 
rapidly  diminished  in  weight.  Similar  results  were  observed 
when  nothing  but  distilled  or  common  water  was  given  to  the  dogs. 
One  of  these  animals  lived  sixteen  days  without  food  or  drink  of 
any  kind.  M.  Renault  has  continued  his  researches  on  the  con- 
tagious properties  and  various  modes  and  circumstances  under 
which  rabies  and  acute  glanders  are  propagated.  It  is  his  inten- 
tion at  some  future  time  to  publish  the  result  of  all  his  numerous 
experiments.  At  present  he  merely  states  that  he  inoculated 
five  animals  with  the  saliva  of  rabid  sheep,  and  not  one  of  them 
manifested  the  slightest  symptom  of  the  disease,  although  kept  for 
a full  year  after  the  inoculation.  He  has  considered  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  state  this  fact,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  a 
number  of  other  experiments  that  he  has  already  published,  be- 
cause it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  a statement  published  by  the 
clinical  professor  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Lyons. 


Chair  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Pharmacy. 

Professor M.  Lassaigne 

Chef  de  Service  . . . .M.  Clement. 

The  physical  and  chemical  sciences,  considered  wilh  a view  to 
the  application  of  their  principles  to  agriculture  and  medicine,  have, 
in  the  veterinary  schools,  always  excited  a peculiar  interest  on 
the  part  not  only  of  the  professors  connected  with  this  branch  of 
instruction,  but  in  the  whole  body  of  professors,  who,  each  in  their 
separate  and  special  researches,  have  endeavoured  to  surround 
themselves  with  every  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 

Chemistry,  by  penetrating  into  the  constitution  of  various  bodies 
and  matters,  acquaints  us  with  their  actual  nature,  the  order  in 
which  their  elements  are  associated  and  combined,  and  their  vari- 
ous properties ; and  thus  frequently  enables  us  to  ascertain  what 
will  be  their  effects,  and  also  the  causes  which  lead  to  their  format 
tion.  This  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  result  of  an  -experiment 
made  by  M.  Lassaigne  on  the  composition  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile  ; 
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and  which,  as  is  well  known,  contributes  so  materially  to  fertilize  the 
soil  of  Egypt  in  those  plains  that  are  inundated  when  the  river 
annually  overflows. 

One  solitary  analysis,  made  thirty  years  ago,  attributed  to  this 
mud  a composition  which  the  recent  progress  of  chemistry  could 
not  admit.  With  the  view  of  testing  these  results  afresh,  M. 
Lassaigne  has  this  year  submitted  a portion  of  the  mud,  brought 
to  him  by  the  Count  Gasparin  and  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  to  a strict 
chemical  and  experimental  investigation. 

The  result  which  he  has  obtained,  and  which  he  hastened  to 
make  known  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  as  follows,  namely, 
that  the  mud  may  be  regarded  as  an  argilo-calcareous  earth 
mingled  with  a certain  quantity  of  uhnic  acid  and  of  azote- 
organized  matter  similar  in  nature  to  that  found  in  good  soils  or 
in  manure.  The  presence  of  this  latter  principle,  which  constitutes 
the  basis  of  the  artificial  soils  so  much  esteemed  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  although  in  themselves  remarkable,  fully  explains  the 
advantages  arising  from  it  as  a manure.  It  is  probable  that  its 
beneficial  effects  on  the  sandy  Egyptian  soils  over  which  it  spreads 
itself  are  caused  by  its  acting  in  two  ways, — amending  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  sandy  soil,  and  depositing  therein  the  rich  earthy  matter 
that  it  contains,  and  which  becomes  useful  to  the  plants  that  grow 
there.  The  same  Professor  is  also  occupied,  whenever  occasion 
presents  itself,  in  submitting  to  a chemical  analysis  the  various 
pathological  productions  collected  either  in  the  course  of  the  opera- 
tions performed  at  the  School,  or  in  the  anatomical  museums  by 
dissections.  A new  analysis  of  a salivary  calculus,  extracted  from 
the  canal  of  the  right  maxillary  gland  of  a living  horse  by  M. 
Prudhomme,  has  demonstrated  that  this  calculus,  which  contained 
among  the  number  of  its  constituent  parts  carbonate  of  lime, 
mingled  with  a small  quantity  of  calcular  phosphate,  had  for  a 
kernel  or  central  point  a grain  of  oat.  This  observation,  which 
had  been  previously  made  on  some  salivary  calculi  found  in  horses 
and  other  herbivorous  animals,  proves  the  influence  exercised  by 
foreign  bodies  that  have  accidentally  found  their  way  into  these 
salivary  canals,  on  the  precipitation  of  the  calcareous  salts  held  in 
solution  by  the  saliva.  % 

The  dissolvent  action  exercised  by  the  gastric  juice  on  the  ali- 
mentary matters  contained  in  the  stomach,  has,  since  the  time  of 
Spallanzani,  excited  the  attention  of  a great  number  of  physiolo- 
gists and  chemists.  These  latter  by  no  means  agree  as  to  the 
principles  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  this  fluid.  Some  ex- 
periments, undertaken  by  the  Professor  of  Pathology,  enabled  him 
to  collect  a certain  quantity  of  gastric  juice,  which  he  immediately 
submitted  to  a careful  analysis.  The  result  of  this  has  been  to 
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establish  the  fact,  contradicted  by  the  assertions  of  a physiologist 
at  Nancy,  that  the  dissolvent  properties  of  this  juice  are  caused  by 
an  organic  acid,  analogous  to  lactic  acid,  united  with  a very  small 
quantity  of  chlorhydric  acid.  The  researches  of  Messrs.  Tiedmann, 
Gmelin,  Chevreul,  and  Leuret,  had  before  demonstrated  this  most 
clearly. 

M.  Clement,  chef  de  service , attached  to  the  chemical  and  phar- 
macial  department,  has  chemically  analysed  a quack  medicine 
puffed  up  by  some  empirics  as  an  infallible  cure  for  the  diseases 
of  young  dogs ; and  has  discovered  that  this  medicine,  the  effect  of 
which  is  doubtful,  consists  of  seven  parts  of  coarsely  powdered 
sulphur  and  three  parts  of  coloured  vegetable  powder  slightly 
sapid — added,  doubtless,  in  order  to  conceal  the  yellow  hue  of  the 
sulphur. 


Chair  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

Professor M.  Delafond. 

This  Professor  has  been  continuing  the  experiments  that  he 
commenced  last  year  on  the  action  of  medicines  on  different  domes- 
tic animals.  The  results  which  he  has  thus  obtained  have  been 
stated  in  the  second  part  of  the  “ Traitede  Therapeutique  ‘generate, ” 
which  he  has  published. 

For  some  time  past  this  Professor  has  employed  himself  in 
studying  a very  serious  disease  among  cattle,  known  under  the 
name  of  peripneumonia.  As  veterinary  surgeons  are  by  no  means 
agreed  respecting  the  nature  and  contagiousness  of  this  disease,  he 
has  resolved  to  publish  the  results  of  his  researches  in  a “ Treatise 
on  Peripneumonia,”  which  is  nearly  finished.  For  almost  four 
years  he  has,  conjointly  with  Dr.  Gruby,  undertaken  a series  of 
researches : — first,  into  the  organization  of  the  intestinal  mucus  of 
various  domesticated  animals,  the  morbid  phenomena  of  which  it  is 
the  seat,  and  the  important  functions  which  it  fulfils  in  the  act  of 
digestion;  second,  the  composition  of  the  gastric  juice — the  diges- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  substances — absorption — the  com- 
position of  chyle — its  mixture  with  the  blood — and  the  organic 
nature  of  lymph  and  its  mixture  with  the  blood. 

These  researches  have  led  the  two  experimenters  to  the  obtain- 
ment  of  some  very  interesting  results,  which  it  is  their  intention 
shortly  to  lay  before  the  public.  We  subjoin  a succinct  sketch  of 
some  of  these  results : — In  herbivorous  animals  a very  great  quan- 
tity of  animalculi  of  various  kinds  are  developed  in  the  first  stomachs 
of  ruminants  and  the  large  intestines  of  horses.  These,  after  hav- 
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ing  been  nourished  with  the  chyme  and  reproduced,  die  and  decay. 
The  number  of  these  various  animalculi  is  so  great,  that  in  five  cen- 
tigrammes of  alimentary  matter,  taken  from  the  two  stomachs  of  a 
sheep,  there  were  found  to  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty;  hence  it  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  one-fourth  part  of  the  matters  con- 
tained in  these  two  viscera  consists  of  animalculse.  Therefore, 
sheep  that  have  on  an  average  from  four  to  eight  kilogrammes  of 
alimentary  matter  in  the  first  and  second  stomachs,  will  have  from 
one  to  two  kilogrammes  of  animalculse,  forming  a portion  of  the 
matter  that  has  undergone  digestion. 

The  consequence  of  this  fact  will  be  that,  although  large 
herbivorous  animals,  when  in  a state  of  nature,  only  take  vegetable 
substances  into  their  stomachs,  a portion  of  these  are  destined  to 
give  birth  to  a large  quantity  of  living  animals  of  inferior  deve- 
lopment, which,  by  their  decomposition,  furnish  animalized  pro- 
ducts for  the  nutrition  of  "he  organs. 

The  villosities  of  the  thin  intestines,  examined  in  the  living 
animal,  have  a threefold  movement,  elongatory,  contracting,  and 
lateral.  The  surface  of  these  villosities  is  covered  with  an  epithe- 
lium composed  of  cells,  the  disposition  and  openings  of  which 
constitute  a peculiar  apparatus  destined  to  divide  the  chyle  into 
very  minute  particles  previous  to  its  introduction  into  the  chylifer* 
ous  vessels.  It  is,  also,  the  business  of  these  cells  to  imbibe  the 
substances  dissolved  by  digestion,  and  cause  them  to  penetrate  into 
the  venous  vessels  of  the  villosities. 

Independently  of  this  epithelium,  each  villosity  is  composed  of 
a central  chyliferous  canal,  and  a vascular  layer  that  can  be 
injected. 

The  pure  chyle,  taken  from  the  chyliferous  vessels  of  the  intes- 
tine of  an  animal  killed  while  in  the  act  of  digesting  food,  is  not 
formed  of  globules,  as  many  physiologists  have  supposed,  but  of 
very  minute  molecules,  floating  in  a white  and  slightly  opaline 
fluid.  This  fluid,  thus  constituted,  enters  into  the  blood  and  cir- 
culates with  it,  and  is  distributed  throughout  the  whole  organ- 
ization. 

The  globules,  as  physiologists  have  termed  those  of  chyle  and 
of  blood,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  those  of  lymph  mingled 
with  these  two  fluids. 

The  rosy  hue  sometimes  assumed  by  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic 
canal  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  globules  of  blood,  that  have 
become  accidentally  mingled  with  this  fluid. 

The  lymph  of  the  dog,  taken  at  the  opening  of  vessels,  contains 
not  only  the  globules  common  to  lymph,  of  the  various  sizes  already 
known,  but  also  some  rough  or  bristling  globules  not  yet  described. 
All  these  consist  of  a thin  covering,  and  one  or  two  granulated 
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kernels  in  the  centre,  which  may  easily  be  uncovered  by  touching 
them  with  weak  acetic  acid. 

During  life  the  lymph,  as  well  as  the  blood,  is  composed  of 
globules  of  a serous  transparent  alkaline  fluid,  holding  fibrine  in  a 
state  of  solution,  which  coagulates  under  the  fibrillous  form  as  soon 
as  it  escapes  from  the  vessels. 

The  lymph  proceeding  from  any  lymphatic  vessel,  whether  of 
a carnivorous  or  herbivorous  animal,  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
certain  portion  of  fatty  matter,  which  can  be  extracted  by  the  me- 
dium of  ether.  This  will  be  the  case  whether  the  animal  is  fasting 
or  has  been  well  fed. 

Lymph  taken  from  the  head  contains  but  little  fatty  matter  and 
a great  deal  of  fibrine,  and  the  globules  common  to  lymph  as  well 
as  much  larger  ones ; while  that  taken  from  the  posterior  parts  of 
the  frame  contains  more  fat,  less  fibrine,  and  globules  all  of  the 
same  size. 

These  latter  researches  have  proved  that  the  composition  of 
lymph  varies  according  to  the  part  from  which  it  is  taken ; a fact 
of  which  no  mention  had  before  been  made. 

Y. 


CASE  OF  ENTERITIS  SUDDENLY  RELIEVED  IF  NOT 
RECOVERED  THROUGH  THE  APPLICATION  OF 
THE  ACTUAL  CAUTERY  TO  THE  ABDOMEN. 

By  Mr.  J.  R.  ATCHERLEY,  V.S.,  Bridgenorth. 

I FORWARD  a case  of  enteritis  with  constipation,  not  because 
the  disease  presents  any  novel  feature ; but  I should  feel  honoured 
by  your  opinion  of  the  treatment,  the  proprietor  of  the  horse  being 
not  quite  satisfied  that  the  urgency  of  the  case  justifies  the  appli- 
cation of  the  means  adopted. 

My  patient  was  a half-bred  aged  gelding,  in  good  condition, 
living  on  hard  food.  He  had  been  attacked  with  colicky  pain  at 
intervals  on  the  day  before  I was  requested  to  see  him.  He  had 
been  bled,  and  an  anti  spasmodic  drink  administered. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  at  four  o’clock  A.M.,  I found  him  with  cold 
extremities,  pulse  80,  constantly  lying  down,  looking  at  his  sides, 
and  rising  immediately — membranes  pallid — had  not  voided  any 
dung  during  twenty-fours — and  contracted  tongue.  Here  I trust 
I may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  in  enteritis,  more  particularly 
than  in  inflammation  of  any  other  of  the  vital  organs,  we  find  that 
peculiarly  dry  and  contracted  state  of  the  tongue. 

The  rectum  contained  a few  small  hard  balls  of  dung,  of  a dark 
VOL.  xviii.  E e 
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colour,  and  coated  with  tough  mucus,  their  extraction  causing 
pain  and  an  ineffectual  straining  to  void  more.  His  breathing  was 
very  quick,  abdomen  slightly  contracted,  and  expressing  pain  on 
the  application  of  pressure. 

Treatment. — Venesection  to  seven  quarts,  and  give  as  a drink 
Barb,  aloes  in  solution  3 vij,  spts.  nit.  seth.  §j,  ol.  lini.  gxij ; the 
body  and  legs  to  be  warmly  clothed,  and  5iij  Barb,  aloes  in  a quart 
of  gruel,  as  an  enema,  with  Jvi  spt.  tereb.  rubbed  on  the  abdomen. 

Six  o'clock. — The  extremities  not  so  cold — countenance  not  so 
desponding : the  enema  has  been  ejected,  and  with  it  some  small 
hard  dung-balls,  with  a mass  of  stringy,  tough  mucus,  resembling 
worms.  Continue  enemata  of  gftuel. 

Eight  o'clock. — The  extremities  again  cold,  pulse  90,  expresses 
acute  pain,  and  very  restless.  Six  more  quarts  of  blood  taken, 
and  liquid  blister  applied  to  the  abdomen.  Wrap  a warm  rug  round 
the  body,  and  give  spts.  nit.  §j,  pulv.  opii  3j,  gruel  a pint.  Con- 
tinue to  throw  up  clysters  as  often  as  they  are  ejected. 

Ten  o'clock. — The  horse  has  been  lying  down  during  the  last  hour, 
and  sometimes  struggling  violently ; the  body  is  covered  with  cold 
sweat,  the  legs  feel  deathy  cold  and  clammy,  and  although  yes- 
terday they  shewed  symptoms  of  having  done  severe  work,  the}'1 
are  now  as  fine  as  when  he  was  foaled.  The  heart’s  action  not 
to  be  felt  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  but  trembling  of  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulders : he  has  evacuated  a considerable  quantity  of  dung 
in  a pultaceous  mass,  but  I consider  him  fast  sinking.  I now,  as 
a dernier  resource,  determined  to  apply  the  actual  cautery  to  the 
abdomen,  which  I did  in  the  form  of  a large  shovel,  red  hot,  ap- 
plying its  whole  surface,  and  drawing  it  slowly  from  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  epigastric  and  left  hypochondriac  regions  to  the 
umbilicus : the  horse  evinced  not  the  slightest  pain,  cuticular  sen- 
sibility having  apparently  ceased. 

In  twenty  minutes  after  the  application  of  the  cautery  the  body 
and  extremities  had  regained  their  natural  warmth.  The  horse 
continued  lying  at  length,  breathing  easily  and  softly,  in  which 
state  he  remained  nearly  two  hours.  He  then  rose,  attempted  to 
shake  himself,  and  began  searching  his  manger  for  food.  The 
next  day  he  was  convalescent,  but  the  burn  on  the  abdomen  was 
not  healed  for  two  months. 

I remain,  Sir, 

. Your  obedient  servant. 

14th  March,  1845. 


***  During  the  perusal  of  this  case,  we  must  confess  we  had 
all  along  prepared  ourselves  for  an  account  of  “ the  appearances 
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post-mortem ,”  and  had  expected  there  would  have  been  discovered 
either  vulvxdus  or  intussusception , or  some  such  irremediable  evil. 
Turning  out  as  the  case  did — in  recovery — all  we  can  say  is,  that, 
had  the  horse  been  our  own,  we  should  bless  ourselves  that  his 
life  had  been  saved,  and  have  blessed  the  remedies  also  that 
saved  him,  let  them  have  been  whatsoever  they  might.  For  our 
part,  we  shall  not  fail,  in  like  extremes,  to  take  a lesson  from 
Mr.  Atcherley’s  bold  and  warrantable  practice. — Edit. 
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The  following  is  the  translation  of  part  of  a dispatch  from  Baron 
O’Hillioun  de  Grasse,  Belgian  Envoy  at  Vienna,  dated  the  6th  of 
January  last : — “ The  malady  termed  Peste  Bovine  made  its  ap- 
pearance first  in  Russia  and  Bessarabia ; then  it  extended  itself 
successively  in  Moravia,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  Poland,  and  in  Gallicia.  It  has  been  in  these  two  latter  coun- 
tries that  it  has  committed  the  greatest  ravages,  but  less,  however, 
than  asserted  in  the  public  papers.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Bohemia, 
not  more  than  1200  head  of  stock  had  died  of  it  on  the  20th  of 
December.  As  soon  as  the  epidemic  manifested  itself  in  any  pro- 
vince of  the  Austrian  dominions,  that  province  was  immediately 
placed  in  a state  of  suspension  and  quarantine,  so  that  no  horned 
cattle  were  allowed  to  be  removed  from  it  into  any  other ; nor 
were  sheep,  pigs,  wool,  pigs’  bristles,  raw  hides,  hoofs,  or  unpurified 
lard,  allowed  to  be  exported.  In  pursuance  of  this  regulation,  all 
communication  with  other  parts  of  the  empire,  in  reference  to 
such  commodities,  was  interdicted  in  Gallicia,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  Upper  and  Lower  Austria;  but  such  interdiction  no  longer 
remains  in  force,  excepting  in  the  cases  of  Gallicia  and  Bohemia. 
Beside  these  precautions,  the  Austrian  government  has  established 
a quarantine  against  Russia,  Bessarabia,  and  Moldavia.  Notwith- 
standing the  amelioration  of  the  disease  in  the  Austrian  states, 
the  governments  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Prussia,  have  each 
established  a quarantine  against  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  pro- 
vinces in  which  the  epidemic  had  been  declared  to  prevail.  With- 
in a few  days,  however,  these  three  States  have  permitted  the 
importation  of  wool,  on  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  always  packed 
in  bags  hermetically  closed,  as  intended  for  transit,  or  rather  for 
direct  transportation  to  its  destined  factory.  The  suspected  articles 
already  mentioned  are  principally  sent  into  Prussia,  Saxony,  and 
Bavaria,  for  the  purpose  of  being  forwarded  thence  into  the  Rhenish 
provinces  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  in  less  quantity  into  Holland. 
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At  present  no  means  of  purification  have  been  employed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  articles  of  merchandize  under  suspicion ; for,  if  any 
such  means  of  an  efficient  nature  existed,  their  employment  has 
been  retarded  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  anticipated  in  put- 
ting them  in  practice  on  a great  scale,  and  because  all  suspected 
animals  are  immediately  slaughtered.  As  soon  as  a case  of  epi- 
demic occurs  in  any  part  whatever  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  every 
animal  of  the  same  establishment  is  required  to  be  immediately 
killed,  and  buried  whole  without  being  cut  up.  Before  such  step, 
however,  is  taken,  the  proprietor  of  the  stock  is  held  bound  to 
communicate  the  fact  of  the  appearance  of  the  epidemic  among  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sanatory  Commission,  which  at  once  dele- 
gates a veterinarian,  accompanied  by  the  local  authority  and  an 
appraising  commissioner.  These  delegates  divide  the  stock  into 
three  classes:  1st,  Diseased  animals;  2d,  Suspected  animals; 
and,  3d,  Healthy  animals.  The  appraising  commissioner  estimates 
the  value  of  the  stock  in  the  two  latter  classes,  and  the  proprietor 
of  them  is  indemnified  solely  on  account  of  the  suspected  and  the 
healthy  animals.  For  the  former  of  these — the  suspected — he 
receives  one-third,  one-half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  value  ; 
for  the  latter — the  healthy — he  is  paid  the  whole  value.  It  is  only 
after  such  an  inquiry  and  decision  that  the  whole  stock  of  any 
given  establishment  is  put  to  death.  This  slaughtering  takes  place 
without  any  escape  of  the  blood  of  the  animals.  In  spite  of  these 
positive  prescriptions  of  the  Government,  it  is  astonishing  to  find 
announcements  in  the  public  papers  of  cases  of  restoration  to  health 
in  the  animals  which  have  been  attacked  by  the  disease — circum- 
stances which  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  regulations 
were  either  not  general  and  uniform,  or  that  they  were  not  duly 
enforced.  The  greatest  possible  cleanliness  is  enjoined  by  the 
Sanatory  Commission  in  the  places  where  the  stock  is  kept;  and 
it  has  been  remarked  that  the  cold  weather  has  had  a favourable 
influence  on  the  health  of  the  animals.  It  has  been  asserted,  that 
in  Austria  a disease  of  the  same  nature  as  that  affecting  cattle  had 
attacked  the  hares  and  foxes  of  that  country.  The  Government 
denies  this  circumstance  in  the  most  formal  manner.”  [Y.] 


REPORT  of  a Post-mortem  Examination  made  on  the  21th  In- 
stant, two  and  a half  Hours  after  the  Death  of  a Cow  that  died 
of  the  mysterious  fatal  Disease  which  at  present  prevails  in  the 
County  of  Berbice.  By  H.  A.  Koch. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  instant  the  cow  was  apparently 
hearty  and  well,  but  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the -27th 
died. 
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The  most  striking  external  symptom  was  observed  on  the  anus, 
which  was  slightly  swollen,  everted  out,  and  covered  with  blood. 
The  cow  had  no  swellings  of  any  kind  about  the  hide.  The  udder 
was  perfectly  healthy,  and  full  of  milk ; the  heart  healthy  in 
colour  and  structure,  and  both  ventricles  empty  ; the  lungs  healthy, 
but  gorged  with  blood. 

The  peritoneal  coverings  presented  no  uncommon  appearance. 
The  liver  and  spleen  were  perfectly  healthy  in  structure  and  colour, 
and  the  gall-bladder  full  of  good  green  gall. 

The  stomach  in  all  its  chambers  contained  a large  quantity  (say 
two  bucketfuls)  of  food,  in  all  the  various  stages  of  digestion. 
The  coats  of  the  stomach  did  not  present  any  thing  peculiar.  They 
appeared  healthy. 

On  opening  the  intestines,  the  upper  half  of  the  small  ones 
was  filled  with  blackish  viscid  blood  of  a tarry  appearance,  which 
was  also  found  in  the  lower  half  and  in  the  large  intestines,  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  it  was  of  the  consistency  of  pap,  and 
resembling  iron-stone  in  colour.  It  was  evidently  of  the  same 
colour  and  consistency  as  the  dung  of  the  same  cow  in  the  pro- 
prietor’s yard.  The  large  intestines  were  distended,  not  so  the 
small.  There  was  no  thickening  or  softening  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  small  intestines  presented  throughout  excessive  stellated 
hypersemia  with  numerous  petechise — indeed,  they  were  fully  as  red 
as  a soldier’s  coat.  Brunner’s  glands  were  enlarged  and  hardened. 
In  the  thick  intestines  the  stellated  hyperaemia  somewhat  decreased 
in  intensity  and  intermixed  with  patches  of  arborisation,  while  the 
petechise  considerably  increased  in  number.  Here  the  enlarged 
solitary  glands  presented  small  round  bleeding  ulcers. 

The  urinary  organs  and  the  uterus  were  accompanied  by  no  mor- 
bid appearance. 

The  above  described  post-mortem  examination  gives  us  evident 
proof  that  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease  was  the  intestinal  tube 
from  the  stomach  to  the  rectum,  the  latter  being  almost  free  from 
any  morbid  appearance  for  some  six  or  eight  inches  at  its  end.  Two 
subsequent  examinations  of  cows  affected  with  the  disease  and  of 
a mule,  performed  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  December,  have  given 
me  the  same  result,  and  corroborate  my  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  They  have  presented  the  same  morbid  appearances,  with 
the  exception  that  in  one  case  several  oedematous  risings  on  the 
hide  about  the  chest  have  been  observed. 

The  character  of  the  morbid  appearance  is  strikingly  “ inflam- 
matory.” 

It  is  true  that  petechia?  and  effusion  of  blood  are  the  chief  symptoms 
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of  scurvy , and  therefore  the  idea  would  easily  suggest  itself  that 
the  disease  now  prevalent  was  belonging  to  that  class  : but,  then, 
the  redness  would  be  of  a livid  hue.  Here  it  is  of  a bright  red. 
The  petechise  and  bloody  effusions,  if  the  disease  before  us  was 
scurvy,  would  not  be  confined  to  the  intestines,  as  undoubtedly 
they  are  in  our  case,  but  the  serous  membranes  of  chest  and  abdo- 
men, the  lungs,  the  heart,  and  other  organs,  would  and  must  parti- 
cipate in  the  general  morbid  appearance,  whereas  in  our  case  they 
were  perfectly  exempt.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  if  scurvy  was 
the  disease,  the  stellated  hypersemia,  which  forms  the  principal 
morbid  phenomenon  in  this  case,  would  have  been  entirely  effaced 
by  excessive  arborisation,  which,  however,  in  our  examination,  was 
but  scanty. 

I must  confess  that  during  the  first  inspection,  when  examining 
the  intestines,  I was  vividly  reminded  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
yellow  fever , as  illustrated  by  numerous  cases  examined  by  me  in 
the  Demerara  hospitals.  The  total  absence,  however,  of  all  morbid 
signs  in  the  liver,  which  in  yellow  fever  is  the  throne  of  the  disease, 
forces  me  to  dismiss  all  ideas  of  grouping  the  present  with  that 
disease. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  features  of  the  morbid  appearance  as  above 
detailed; — if  we  take  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  visa  reperta , viz. 
the  excessive  stellated  hypersemia  throughout  the  large  and  small 
intestines — the  petechise — the  enlarged  and  hardened  solitary  glands 
with  numerous  small  ulcers ; — if  we  consider  the  total  absence  of 
all  disease  in  the  principal  abdominal  and  pectoral  organs,  and  the 
enormous  effusion  of  blood  throughout  the  intestines, — then,  I think, 
we  are  fully  justified  in  concluding  that  the  disease  before  us  is 
Dysentery  in  its  worst,  its  most  aggravated  form. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  dysentery  is  acknowledged  to  be 
11  malaria”  Now  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  fatal  disease  at 
present  prevalent  in  Berbice  commenced  about  six  weeks  ago  in 
the  dry  season,  which  has  been  unusually  severe,  the  heat  exces- 
sive, the  drought  great,  and  that  in  the  present  rainy  season  we  have 
hitherto  had  but  few  heavy  rains : — the  consequence  of  these  cir- 
cumstances must  be  a superabundance  of  malaria  formed  by  the  action 
of  a powerful  sun  on  the  stagnant  waters  or  the  badly  drained  lands 
of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts ; so  that  in  the  height  of  the  dry 
season  the  cattle  found  but  a scanty  supply  of  impure  water  impreg- 
nated with  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  rendered 
brackish  by  the  occasional  intermixture  with  the  tide,  thus  forming 
a saturated  solution  of  malaria. 

We  may  hence  easily  see  why  the  present  disease  made  its 
debut  on,  and  chose  its  chief  residence  in,  the  swamps  and  savan- 
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nahs  of  the  east  and  west  coasts,  the  soil  there  being  less  generally 
drained  than  in  the  river  districts,  on  account  of  the  great  number 
of  abandoned  estates. 

The  disease  once  established  soon  became  contagious.  This 
often  occurs  in  Europe,  whenever  dysentery  assumes  an  endemic 
or  epidemic  rage.  Thus  it  was  not  only  carried  to  the  town  and  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  but  passed  from  one  to  the  other  animal 
in  the  same  stable,  very  often  destroying  every  one  on  the  same 
premises. 

In  the  event  that  my  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  correct, 
then  will  heavy  and  continued  rains,  which  we  may  now  expect, 
sweep  away  the  disease — other  necessary  precaution  being  taken 
to  prevent  its  spreading  by  contagion. 

I will  now  attempt  to  deduce  from  the  above  described  facts 
that  line  of  treatment  which  appears  to  be  the  most  rational,  and 
which  will,  I sincerely  trust,  be  crowned  with  success,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country. 

The  character  of  the  disease  being  inflammatory,  our  sheet  anchor 
must  be  the  lancet.  Strongly  then  must  I advocate  copious  bleed- 
ings at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease.  I would  even  go  so  far  as 
to  recommend  prophylactic  bleedings,  to  remove  the  inflammatory 
diathesis  of  the  blood,  which,  in  the  present  endemic,  is  the  most 
obvious  proximate  cause  of  the  disease.  I would  therefore  have 
every  head  of  cattle  bled — sick  or  not  sick. 

Next  to  venesection  in  rank  will  be  the  muriate  of  soda  (common 
salt),  mixed  with  the  food,  in  considerable  doses. 

Calomel  should  be  in  large  doses  (from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce,  pro  dosi,  for  smaller  doses  have  not  the  least  effect  on  cows, 
on  account  of  the  immense  stomach  which  the  medicine  has  to  per- 
meate before  it  arrives  at  the  seat  of  the  disease).  Calomel  will  also 
powerfully  assist  in  reducing  the  inflammatory  action  in  the  intes- 
tine ; and  saline  injections *,  often  repeated,  will  have  great  power  to 
check  the  haemorrhage  from  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  conclusion,  I would  recommend  some  lime  to  be  mixed  with 
the  water  used  by  the  cattle,  and  also  to  be  thrown  into  the  ponds 
on  cattle  farms,  in  order  to  purify  it,  and  to  neutralize  the  delete- 
rious effect  of  malaria. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  symptom- 
atology of  this  formidable  disease.  It  is  with  but  few  exceptions 
represented  as  very  sudden  in  its  attacks,  without  any  previous  symp- 
toms. The  sick  die  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  is,  however,  very 
probable  that  the  persons  in  charge  of  cattle  on  farms  do  not  generally 
pay  attention  to  precursory  symptoms ; and  from  the  above  detailed 

* Say  half  a pound  of  murias  of  soda  to  one  gallon  and  a half  of  cold  water. 
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post-mortem  examinations  I must  conclude  that  symptoms  indica- 
tive of  the  approaching  danger  do  appear  some  days  previous  to 
death.  To  ascertain  these  must  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  inquiries 
into  the  disease,  for,  if  they  are  once  clearly  defined,  there  will 
always  be  time  enough  to  administer  the  remedies  appropriate 
to  it. 

The  dung  about  the  yards  in  which  the  cows  examined  by  me 
had  been  kept  was  much  altered,  both  in  consistency  and  colour  : it 
was  thin,  and  of  a blackish  red,  like  iron-stone.  This,  most  probably, 
forms  the  principal  symptom  of  the  disease.  I would,  therefore, 
be  glad  if  the  following  questions  are  publicly  made  to  all  persons 
who  have  lost  cattle  within  the  last  six  weeks: — 

Does  looseness  of  the  bowels  ever  precede  the  attack?  If  so, 
for  how  many  days  does  it  continue? — What  is  the  nature  of  the 
dung?  Bloody?  Thin? — Of  what  colour?  Resembling  iron-stone 
or  iron  rust  in  colour? — Are  risings  in  different  parts  of  the  hide 
observed?  Are  they  large ? Do  they  contain  matter?  Or  blood? 
Or  water?  Are  risings  frequently  or  rarely  observed? 

Is  there  no  peculiarity  observed  in  the  position  of  the  diseased 
animal  when  standing  or  lying  down  ? Are  they  lying  on  the 
back  or  the  side  ? Have  they  convulsions  ? Do  they  seem  to 
have  a great  desire  for  water  ? 

Is  the  anus  always  covered  with  blood  ? What  remedies  have 
been  administered  in  different  cases,  and  with  what  effect?  Does 
bleeding  alleviate  the  disease  ? How  does  calomel  in  large  doses 
answer? — how  the  muriate  of  soda? — how  injections  of  common 
salt  or  turpentine  ? 

To  what  cause  do  different  cattle  owners  ascribe  the  disease, 
and  what  are  the  reasons  for  so  doing? 

Is  there  any  similar  disease  among  cattle  in  Demerara? — is  the 
mortality  there  large  ? 

Berbice,  New  Amsterdam,  1st  Jan.  1845. 


THE  PRIVILEGES  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS: 

A Letter  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Mayer,  M.R.  C.  V.S.,  to  Mr.  T.  Turner, 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ; on 
the  Steps  proper  to  he  taken  to  insure  due  Protection  and 
Privilege  to  the  Chartered  Veterinary  Body. 

My  dear  Sir, — I AM  induced  to  address  this  letter  to  you,  not 
only  from  the  position  you  have  ably  filled  as  Chairman  of  the 
Veterinary  Committee  appointed  upwards  of  four  years  ago  to 
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watch  over  the  interests  of  the  veterinary  profession,  not  only  from 
the  situation  you  now  occupy  as  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  but  from  the  warm  and  devoted  interest 
you  take  in  every  thing  that  will  tend  to  raise  and  advance  the 
interests  of  veterinary  science. 

It  is,  I know,  a subject  of  sincere  congratulation  to  yourself, 
and  must  be  to  every  well-wisher  of  our  profession,  that  the  first 
duty  the  Veterinary  Committee  undertook  to  perform  has  been 
successful,  and  that  a Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  has  been 
obtained ; a Charter  founded  not  “ upon  the  same  plan  and  con- 
stitution as  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,”  but  one  which  the 
profession  may  justly  feel  proud  to  call  their  own,  and  which,  for 
its  simplicity  and  extreme  liberality,  is  both  an  object  of  envy  and 
admiration. 

Whilst,  however,  we  congratulate  ourselves,  and  return  our 
heartfelt  thanks  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  and  her  Ministers 
for  having  declared  that  the  veterinary  art  shall  be  made  a pro- 
fession— her  members  solely  and  exclusively  denominated  vete- 
rinary surgeons,  and  shall  henceforth  have  a share  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  regulation  of  their  own  affairs — yet  I feel  per- 
suaded that  you  are  convinced  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done ; 
and,  although  great  and  glorious  advantages  have  for  ever  been 
secured  for  our  profession,  yet  that,  of  the  due  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  with  which  the  Veterinary  Committee  were  entrusted,  only 
one-half  has  been  accomplished, — the  obtainment  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament giving  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  that  protection  and  the 
public  that  security  against  illiterate  and  unqualified  practitioners 
which  each  have  the  right  to  expect,  combined  with  exemptions 
from  serving  parochial  and  other  offices,  have  yet  to  be  obtained. 

I have  no  doubt  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that, 
before  any  very  strenuous  effort  is  made  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  important  objects,  it  is  not  only  wise  but  our  duty 
to  consider  the  present  condition  of  our  profession,  and  how  far 
that  condition  may  be  improved  by  legislative  enactment. 

If  I am  asked,  What  is  the  present  state  of  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession 1 I should  answer,  That  at  no  former  period  in  the  annals 
of  veterinary  science  in  this  country  did  the  members  of  the  vete- 
rinary profession  labour  under  greater  depression  or  more  need  care- 
ful superintendence  than  at  this  moment.  Men,  who  at  consider- 
able expense  have  acquired  their  professional  education,  and  who 
are  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood,  find  that  the  patron- 
age and  support  of  far  too  many  are  given  to  the  man  who  walks 
the  street  with  a horn  in  one  hand  and  a twitch  in  the  other,  and 
who  writes  veterinary  surgeon  (because  he  is  not  one)  over  his 
door.  Nor  is  this  all  that  the  educated  veterinary  surgeon  has  to 
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contend  against.  If  a valuable  horse  or  cow  is  taken  ill,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  owner  does  not  send  to  the  man  who  all  his 
life  has  studied  the  habits  of  the  animal — who  is  acquainted  with 
the  various  forms  of  disease — who  has  marked  every  symptom — 
who  can  in  a moment  point  out  the  exact  nature  of  the  malady — 
but  he  opens  the  most  recent  veterinary  work,  and  endeavours  to 
discover  the  complaint.  He  sends  for  nitre,  digitalis,  and  emetic 
tartar — he  bleeds — he  physics — setons  and  blisters.  Or,  should  he 
have  recourse  to  no  such  publication,  he  proceeds  to  the  chemist 
and  druggist,  in  whose  window  appears  the  formidable  announce- 
ment, “ Horse  and  Cattle  Medicines  carefully  prepared  from  the 
last  Edition  of  the  Veterinary  Pharmacopoeia:”  or,  adopting  neither 
of  these  courses,  he  will  send  for  his  farrier  or  cowleech, — to  the 
man  who  knows  not  the  place  of  the  lungs  nor  the  locality  of  the 
stomach ; and  when  neither  book  nor  chemist,  farrier  nor  cow- 
leech,  can  effect  a cure,  will  then  take  the  advice  of  the  educated 
veterinary  surgeon. 

This  is  certainly  an  age  in  which  measures  are  being  taken  to 
make  every  man  his  own  “Horse  and  Cattle  Doctor.”  Plain 
works  on  veterinary  subjects  are  written  by  veterinary  surgeons. 

No  sooner  does  an  epidemic  appear  than  a few  veterinary  sur- 
geons are  consulted,  their  opinions  printed  and  circulated  through 
the  land,  and  symptoms  and  remedies  carefully  laid  down,  so  that 
he  who  runs  may  read.  Insurance  societies  start  up,  founded  on  data 
afforded  by  veterinary  surgeons,  yet  it  is  one  of  their  instructions 
that  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  not  (unless  he  usually  attends  to  the 
stock)  to  be  called  in  except  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency.  It  is 
from  causes  such  as  these  that  the  profession  has  been  brought 
into  its  present  state  of  depression,  from  which  I trust  ere  long  it 
may  be  relieved. 

It  has  been  expected  by  some  that  the  Charter  was  to  remove 
all  these  complaints — that  we  should  obtain  by  its  provisions 
what  parliament  alone  can  grant,  and  a degree  of  protection  which 
the  College  of  Surgeons  does  not  enjoy.  But  allow  me  to  ask  how 
are  many  of  the  evils  I have  mentioned  to  be  checked,  much  less 
removed,  by  legislative  enactment  I It  is  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  render  efficient  protection  to  those  who,  at  great  sacrifice  of 
time  and  money,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  veterinary  medicine.  This  may  be  done  by  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  one  to  practise  as  a veterinary  surgeon  with- 
out proper  authority.  Let  the  quack  practise  as  a quack,  for,  after 
ali  that  can  be  said  or  done,  it  is  the  moral  tone  of  a profession 
that  carries  the  most,  weight  with  the  public — it  is  the  estimation 
its  members  are  held  in,  the  capability  they  shew  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  several  duties,  that  guide  and  control  the  public 
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mind.  Legislative  enactment  will  never  bring  practice  to  the  idle, 
the  profligate,  and  ignorant  veterinary  surgeon,  industry,  per- 
severance, and  a zealous  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
will  command  for  the  really  educated  man  not  only  practice,  but 
esteem  and  respect. 

While  I consider  little  can  he  done  for  the  veterinary  surgeon 
by  legislative  enactment,  I think  we  are  now  placed  in  that  position 
from  Avhich,  by  combined  and  vigorous  exertions,  we  may  accom- 
plish much  for  ourselves. 

The  time  is  come  when  the 'members  of  our  College  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  should  speak  out.  Meetings  should 
be  held — their  wants,  their  wishes,  communicated  to  the  Council. 
Lists  of  the  registered  members  according  to  county  should  be 
drawn  out  in  some  such  form  as  this  : — 

Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  following  persons,  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 

Surgeons,  resident  in  the  county  of  , are  duly  authorised 

to  practise  the  art  and  science  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  are  solely  and  exclusively  of  all  other  persons  recognised  to 
be  members  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

Signed. 

The  list  having  been  duly  examined  and  corrected  by  our  worthy 
secretary,  Mr.  Gabriel,  should  be  advertised  in  the  respective 
county  newspapers. 

Nor  should  the  Council  remain  quiet  spectators  of  all  that  passes 
around  them.  Acquainted  with  the  wants,  with  the  feelings  of 
the  profession — supported  and  encouraged  by  them — it  will  be 
their  duty  to  seek  from  the  legislature  that  which  I believe  will 
not  be  refused,  viz.  protection  from  those  who  usurp  the  title  of 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  exemption  from  serving  parochial  and 
other  offices.  It  will  be  their  duty  to  assist  by  their  counsel  and 
encourage  by  their  support  the  veterinary  practitioner ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  take  such  measures  and  adopt  such  plans  as  will  tend 
to  the  advancement  and  onward  progress  of  veterinary  science. 

In  bringing  to  a conclusion  these  remarks,  hastily  thrown  to- 
gether, it  only  remains  for  me  to  entreat  your  forgiveness  for 
trespassing  thus  much  on  your  time  and  attention.  With  best 
wishes  for  your  welfare,  and  for  the  welfare  of  that  institution 
over  which  you  so  worthily  preside, 

Believe  me,  my  dear  TURNER, 

To  remain  ever  your’s. 


Newcastle,  March  6th. 
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CASES  OF  DISEASE  OCCURRING  AT  THE  EDINBURGH 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

From  the  1st  to  the  28th  of  February,  1845. 


Number  ok  Cases. 

Nature  of  Disease.  Horses.  Dogs.  Cats. 


Staggers 1 

Chorea 

Epilepsy 

Diseases  and  Injuries  of  Eyes  6 ... 

Influenza  and  Catarrh 26 

Pneumonia,  Bronchitis,  and 

Pleurisy 22 

Distemper  (Dogs) 

Laryngitis  (one  of  these  was 

in  an  Ass) 2 ... 

Glanders 3 

Epistaxis 1 

Indigestion  with  Constipation  5 1 

Colic 10  ... 

Enteritis  2 1 

Diarrhoea 2 ... 

Overloaded  Stomach,  causing 

Rupture  2 ... 

Hepatitis 2 

Intestinal  Worms  4 ... 

Irregular  Teeth 3 ... 

Diabetes  1 

Calculus  in  Urethra 1 

Inflammation  of  Udder 2 1 

Constitutional  Debility 5 ... 

Rheumatic  Affections  of  Joints 

after  Pleurisy 2 ... 

Wounds,  Bruises,  and  Sores 

on  Trunk 6 ... 

Abscesses  (not  included  in 

the  above) 8 1 

Caries  of  Rib 1 

Skin  Diseases 8 

Wounds  and  Bruises  of,  Ex- 
tremities, excepting  Feet ...  17  1 

Spavin  with  Lameness 4 

Splint  with  Lameness 3 ... 

Sprains  of  Tendons 15  ... 

Curb 4 ... 

Inflammation  of  Absorbents ...  3 ... 

Wounds  and  Bruises  of  Feet 
from  Nails,  &c.,  including 
Cases  of  Corns 27 


1 

1 


1 

4 


1 

1 


1 


1 


1 


Deaths. 


Horses. 


Neat 

Cattle. 


Dogs. 


Cats. 


1 


1 


196  7 13 


7 


1 


1 
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Number  of  Cases. 


Deaths. 


Nature  of  Disease.  Horses. 

Disease  broughtforward...  196 

Quittor 7 

Canker 1 

Grease 3 

Sandcrack 2 

Laminitis 2 

Navicular  Disease 4 

Diseases  of  Bursae  in  neigh- 
bourhood of  Joints,  as  Bog 

Spavin  with  Lameness 2 

Fractures  of  Bones  of  Trunk  2 

Ditto  ditto  of  Extremities  1 

Injuries  of  Trochanter  Major 

(os  femoris) 2 

Examinations 7 


229 


Neat 

Cattle. 

7 


7 


Dogs.  Cats. 

13  5 


Horses. 

7 


Neat 

Cattle. 


Dogs 


2 1 


Cats. 

1 


1 


General  Abstract. 


Cases  in  Horses 

..  229 

Deaths 

....  7 

Cattle  

7 

2 

Dogs 

13 

1 

Cats 

5 

254 

11 

Diseases  of  the  air-passages  in  horses  under  the  forms  of  influenza, 
catarrh,  pleurisy,  and  pneumonia,  still  continue  very  prevalent;  anti 
although,  as  noticed  in  the  previous  report,  many  cases  of  influenza 
take  on  certain  peculiarities,  still,  by  timely  and  constant  attention 
to  the  varying  characters  of  the  disease,  not  any  fatal  cases  have 
occurred  under  that  head  during  the  month  of  February.  The 
number  of  ordinary  cases  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  air- 
passages  has  not  varied  materially  from  that  occurring  during 
January.  In  some  cases  of  pleurisy,  effusion  to  a certain  extent 
had  taken  place  ; and  in  two  instances  rheumatic  affections  of  the 
joints  supervened ; still,  by  proper  remedies  being  resorted  to,  there 
has  not,  as  the  report  will  shew,  been  any  fatal  cases. 

One  of  the  cases  under  Laryngitis  occurred  in  a grey  cart  horse 
belonging  to  Mr.  Gray,  Lothian-road,  and  appeared  to  be  of  chro- 
nic character.  The  circumstances  that  induced  the  owner  to  bring 
him  to  the  College,  which  he  did  February  27th,  might  perhaps 
be  considered  more  as  the  effects  of  the  disease  than  the  disease 
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itself,  and  consisted  in  the  animal  suffering  difficulty  of  breathing 
to  an  extent,  from  appearances,  almost  sufficient  to  induce  suffocation. 
The  respiration  was  accompanied  by  an  exceedingly  loud  noise,  as 
if  arising  from  some  loose  membrane  vibrating  in  the  larynx  during 
the  passage  of  air  over  it ; so  loud,  indeed,  was  the  noise  during 
even  ordinary  breathing,  that  the  owner  could  not  venture  to  the 
College  with  the  horse,  except  very  early  in  the  morning,  before 
the  streets  became  crowded.  On  examining  the  frsenum  of  the 
epiglottis  and  entrance  into  the  larynx  by  the  hand,  no  tumours  ot 
other  substance  could  be  found  similar  to  what  has  occurred  in 
other  cases  offering  somewhat  analogous  symptoms,  and  which  could 
give  rise  to  those  existing  in  this  instance ; yet,  on  applying  either 
the  ear  or  the  hand  on  the  outside  of  the  larynx,  it  was  evident, 
from  the  vibrating  sensation  imparted,  that  the  cause  of  obstruction 
was  situated  therein.  Fearing  the  strength  of  the  patient  might 
sink  or  suffocation  ensue,  unless  prompt  means  of  relief  were 
adopted,  treacheotomy  was  performed,  and  a tube  inserted  into 
the  trachea  a little  below  the  larynx,  which  was  attended  by 
immediate  relief  to  the  breathing.  Setons  were  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  larynx,  and  a blister  applied  over  all. 

Since  the  operation  the  horse’s  condition  has  materially  improved; 
he  has  begun  to  perform  his  ordinary  work,  and  still  continues  to 
wear  the  tube.  When  it  is  removed  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning, 
and  pressure  made  on  the  opening,  he  appears  to  breathe  through 
the  nostrils  with  much  greater  freedom  than  previously  to  the 
operation;  still,  however,  he  is  far  from  breathing  calmly,  unless 
the  tube  is  retained  in  its  situation. 

The  other  case  of  laryngitis,  although  marked  in  the  column  for 
horses,  occurred  in  an  ass.  The  inflammatory  action  had  in  this 
instance  run  on  to  a considerable  extent,  while  the  swelling  and 
effusion  consequent  thereon  had  produced  oedema  of  the  glottis  to 
a degree  almost  causing  suffocation.  In  this  case,  however,  it  was 
evident  that  the  bronchise  and  lungs  participated  in  the  inflamma- 
tion ; and,  more  as  a temporary  means  of  relief,  and  to  afford  the 
students  an  opportunity  of  again  seeing  the  operation  and  conditions 
under  which  it  is  justifiable,  than  from  any  idea  of  its  proving 
permanently  beneficial,  treacheotomy  was  performed. 

The  animal,  however,  died  on  the  following  day.  On  dissection 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  fauces  was  shewn  to  be 
much  inflamed,  accompanied  by  considerable  infiltration  into  the 
cellular  tissue  connecting  it  to  the  contiguous  muscles.  This  case 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  one  presenting  somewhat  similar 
symptoms,  which  occurred  some  time  ago  in  a tiger  cat  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens. 

It  will  be  seen  that  two  cases  have  died  of  hepatitis  in  cattle. 
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Although  the  symptoms  of  inflamed  liver  were  evident  during  life, 
and  received  their  appropriate  treatment,  the  disease  was  not  arrest- 
ed. On  examination  after  death,  considerable  tubercular  deposit  in 
that  organ  had  evidently  existed  for  a long  time  in  both  instances. 
The  immediate  causes  of  the  affection  appeared  to  be  merely  acci- 
dental, and  in  both  animals  involved  the  liver  still  farther  in  disease, 
probably  in  consequence  of  that  viscus  being  in  a disordered  con- 
dition, or  predisposed  for  their  operation.  Disease  of  the  liver  is 
particularly  common  among  cattle,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  sympathetic  disorder  of  the  stomachs  which  generally 
attends  it,  is  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  primary  affection  of  the 
stomachs  themselves,  but  may  with  proper  care  be  distinguished 
therefrom. 

The  case  of  “ caries  of  rib”  occurred  in  a colt,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Inch  Dryley,  and  was  brought  to  the  College  while  exhibiting 
the  following  appearances.  There  was  a sinuous  opening  about 
the  middle  of  the  thoracic  region  on  the  near  side,  from  which 
flowed  a quantity  of  unhealthy-looking  pus.  The  sinus  extended 
in  an  upward  direction  about  three  inches,  and  had  been  discharging 
during  some  months.  The  colt  was  cast,  and  the  wound  through 
the  integuments  and  muscles  freely  opened.  The  cause  of  mis- 
chief was  found  to  be  a portion  of  dead  rib,  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  contained  loosely  within  an  expanded  shell  of  living  bone, 
and  through  which,  communicating  with  the  sinus,  there  was  a 
small  aperture,  but  insufficient  to  admit  removal  of  the  carious  part. 
After  some  difficulty  the  opening  through  the  living  bone  was 
enlarged,  and  the  dead  piece  extracted.  Proper  dressings  were 
applied  to  the  parts,  which  are  now  almost  healed. 

The  bulk  of  the  cases  under  the  head  “sprains  of  tendons,” 
consists  of  sprains  in  tendons  of  the  extremities ; but  there  are 
several  cases  included  of  sprains  of  the  psoae  and  glutei  muscles 
and  their  tendons. 

We  have  several  very  aggravated  cases  of  quittor  that  were 
apparently  hopeless  on  their  first  coming,  but  which  are  now  doing 
well. 

About  the  same  number  of  cases  requiring  firing  this  month  has 
again  been  operated  on  by  the  students,  which,  together  with  other, 
operations  occurring  in  practice,  they  are  required  to  perform.  To 
those  especially  who  are  going  up  to  their  examinations  this  spring 
every  opportunity  of  performing  operations  is  afforded  which  pre- 
sents itself. 
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ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  BUFFY  COAT  OF  THE 

BLOOD. 

By  George  Gulliver,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Regiment 
of  Horse  Guards. 

After  noticing  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  red  corpuscles  will 
sink  much  faster  in  the  entire  blood,  while  the  buffy  coat  is  form- 
ing, than  they  will  do  in  the  serum  alone,  the  author  remarks  that 
two  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  on  the  physiology  of  the  blood, 
Mr  Hewson  and  Dr.  Davy,  concluded  that  the  rapid  sinking  of 
the  corpuscles  on  which  the  huffy  coat  depends  is  due  to  an  atte- 
nuation of  the  liquor  sanguinis.  On  the  contrary,  Professor  Her- 
mann, Nasse,  and  Mr.  Jones,  attribute  the  quick  sinking  of  the 
corpuscles  to  their  increased  aggregation  in  inflammatory  blood. — 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review , No.  28. 

Finding  that  the  blood  of  the  horse  generally  affords  a buffy 
surface,  measuring  as  much  perpendicularly  as  the  lower  red  part 
of  the  blood  clot,  the  author  made  many  experiments  on  the  sink- 
ing of  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  liquor  sanguinus  in  the  serum,  and 
and  in  these  fluids  variously  altered  in  viscidity  and  specific  gra- 
vity. The  experiments  are  particularly  detailed,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  easily  repeated,  and  that  no  errors  may  arise  from 
the  different  effects  which  Mr.  Prater  has  shewn  may  be  pro- 
duced by  different  quantities  of  the  same  substance. 

The  author  is  of  opinion,  that  if  we  admit  the  sinking  of  the 
red  corpuscles  affords  an  accurate  test  of  the  consistency  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  we  must  also  admit  the  improbability  that  the 
liquor  sanguinis  becomes  thinner  some  minutes  after  the  blood  has 
been  received  in  a vase,  at  which  time  the  falling  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles is  most  rapid. 

The  author  asks  whether  the  well-known  utility  of  saline  me- 
dicines in  inflammation  may  not  be  explained  by  their  effects  in 
preventing  or  destroying  the  aggregation  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
and  in  preventing  or  lessening  the  buffy  or  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  blood. 

The  author  arranges  some  of  his  conclusions  as  follows : — 

First,  There  is  a remarkable  acceleration,  after  a few  minutes, 
in  the  ratio  with  which  the  blood  corpuscles  sink  in  the  liquor 
sanguinis. 

Second,  This  acceleration  may  be  increased  by  increasing  the 
aggregation  of  the  corpuscles ; and  prevented  or  removed,  by  pre- 
venting or  destroying  the  aggregation  of  the  corpuscles. 

Third,  The  sinking  of  the  corpuscles  is  slower  in  blood  thinned 
by  weak  saline  solutions,  than  when  mucilage  is  added  with  the  salt. 
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Fourth,  The  sinking  of  the  corpuscles  may  be  slower  in  serum 
artificially  made  thinner  and  lighter,  than  in  serum  artificially  made 
thicker  and  heavier. 

Fifth,  In  the  cruor  of  horses’  blood  the  corpuscles  are  more  ag- 
gregated, and  with  more  appearance  of  agglutination  between  the 
corpuscles,  than  in  very  buffy  human  blood. 

Sixth,  There  may  be  a buffy  coat,  or  only  a comparatively  thin 
one,  on  the  blood  of  the  horse,  when  that  blood  has  been  made 
thinner  and  its  coagulation  retarded. 

Seventh,  The  corpuscles  of  the  horse  sink  much  quicker  in  his 
serum  than  the  corpuscles  of  man  do  in  his. 

Eighth,  Increasing  the  proportion  of  corpuscles  in  the  blood 
hastens  coagulation,  and  prevents  or  diminishes  the  formation  of 
the  buffy  coat,  more  than  increasing  the  serum  alone. 


RUMINATION  IN  THE  HUMAN  SUBJECT. 

By  Mr.  Robert  Read,  V.S.,  Crediton. 

[From  the  Lancet.] 

F.  L , aged  twenty-four,  an  idiot  and  an  inmate  of  the  Cre- 

diton Union  Workhouse,  possesses  this  singular  propensity,  so 
foreign  to  man  : — He  rejects,  if  offered  to  him,  every  kind  of  com- 
pact animal  food,  but  eagerly  devours,  with  imperfect  mastication, 
farinaceous  and  other  vegetable  substances,  more  especially  boiled 
potatoes,  of  which  he  is  very  fond;  in  fact,  he  subsists  almost 
wholly  on  a vegetable  diet,  with  the  exception,  occasionally,  of  a 
little  broth.  Animal  food,  when  offered  to  him,  is  thrown  away  with 
displeasure.  After  he  has  made  a repast,  he  will  sometimes,  in 
from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  begin  to  regurgitate  and  to  remasticate 
the  food  over  again ; at  other  times,  an  hour  or  even  more  will 
pass  away  before  any  attempt  to  ruminate  is  made.  The  act  with 
him  is  perfectly  voluntary,  as  he  can  command  it  or  suspend  the 
same  at  his  will  or  pleasure.  The  act  of  regurgitating  his  food 
does  not  produce  any  uneasy  or  disquiet  feeling,  neither  does  it 
create  the  least  semblance  to  vomition,  in  which  the  efforts  are 
painful  and  convulsive.  His  position  is  generally,  when  in  the 
act  of  chewing  his  food  over  again,  fixed,  with  his  back  against  a 
wall ; he  then  raises  his  shoulders,  contracts  the  abdominal  muscles, 
so  as  to  press  against  the  stomach,  and  makes  an  expiration.  Thus 
the  food  is  again,  with  every  appearance  of  ease,  returned  to  the 
VOL.  XVJII.  G g 
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mouth  for  a second  mastication.  This  act  of  rumination  I have  no 
doubt  he  continues  until  he  has  brought  all  the  solid  parts  of  his 
food  into  a semi-fluid  state.  He  seems  to  enjoy  the  process  of 
rumination  more  than  his  meal ; as,  in  the  latter,  it  is  hastily 
devoured,  whilst  in  the  former  he  seems  to  be  quiet,  calm,  and 
pleased.  Excitement  or  alarm,  or  any  mistrust  or  attention  to  him, 
will  make  him  suspend  the  act ; but  as  soon  as  such  causes  are 
absent,  he  again  returns  to  rumination,  chewing  the  food  over  again. 

Rumination  is  peculiar  only  to  animals  which  are  classed  under 
the  order  ruminantia,  herbivora,  possessing  a plurality  of  stomachs. 
In  the  ox,  the  food  does  not  return  again  to  the  same  receptacle 
from  which  it  is  regurgitated.  Rumination  therefore  in  man  must 
differ  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  highly  improbable  there  is  more  than 
one  stomach  in  man-ruminants,  but  the  comparative  repose  and 
quiet  in  each  is  not  dissimilar  during  the  act.  The  reason,  speaking 
physiologically,  why  this  man-ruminant  refuses  animal  food,  may 
be  from  the  change  effected  in  the  stomach  during  digestion,  whereby 
something  nauseous  is  eliminated,  rendering  the  pellet  returned  to 
his  mouth  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  whilst  a diet  purely  vegetable 
during  the  digestive  process  may  generate  a saccharine  agent,  and 
thus  render  its  rumination  more  pleasing  to  him.  Some  cases  are 
recorded  in  which  the  act  of  rumination  in  man  is  one  of  a painful 
effort,  attended  with  spasmodic  and  other  convulsive  signs,  effusion 
of  tears,  and  the  eyes  bursting  from  their  orbit.  It  is  not  the  case 
with  the  one  I have  detailed.  Many  of  the  readers  of  The  Lancet 
can  now  theorize  on  the  subject  of  rumination  in  man.  I have 
supplied  the  outlines  of  the  case  as  near  as  I can. 

Comparative  anatomists  agree  that  all  ruminant  animals  are 
quadrupeds,  “ viviparous,’’  and  have  four  stomachs ; but  in  the 
case  of  this  poor  idiot  there  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  an  examination  after  death. 
Diversity  exists  as  to  the  relative  quality  of  the  food  for  rumination 
in  man  and  the  ox  : the  latter  scarcely,  if  ever,  returns  farinaceous 
food  or  boiled  bulbous  roots,  as  by  the  first  mastication  and  the 
action  of  the  paunch  they  are  reduced  sufficiently  to  a pultaceous 
mass ; the  comminuting  process  is  only  required  the  second  time 
when  staminaceous  food  forms  their  diet,  whilst  in  man  who  ru- 
minates animal  food  is  rejected,  and  bulbous  food  is  chosen  for  re- 
mastication, as  is  clearly  exemplified  in  this  case.  The  contractile 
power  of  his  stomach  seems  to  be  very  great,  as  when  teazed  or 
irritated  he  will  eject  the  fluid  contents  of  his  stomach  to  a con- 
siderable distance  through  his  mouth.  Tn  so  doing  he  must  make 
the  oesophagus  a passive  tube,  as  no  resistance  seems  to  be  offered 
by  it.  In  concluding  this  most  interesting  case,  I can  only  say  it 
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is  surprising  that  it  has  remained  so  long  unheeded  and  unrecorded 
in  any  medical  journal,  although  seen  by  so  many  medical  men. 
I beg  pardon  of  them  for  publishing  it,  but  must  say  that  the  ru- 
minating part  of  the  question  is  more  applicable  to  my  province 
and  practice. 


ON  DILATATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI  IN  A COW. 

By  Mr.  J.  HORSBURGH,  Dalkeith. 

In  The  Veterinarian  of  the  preceding  month,  I find  a case  by 
Mr.  W.  McKenna,  at  the  end  of  which  he  asks,  “ Might  not  the 
time  of  the  former  parturition  be  the  cause  of  the  os  uteri'!”  &c. 

In  perusing  the  letter,  I have  no  doubt  the  stricture  was  the 
cause  of  the  retention  of  the  calf,  and  consequently  the  death  of  the 
cow — that,  if  timely  and  proper  assistance  had  been  called,  both 
might  have  been  saved : but  that  the  stricture  was  produced  by 
the  former  maltreatment  I think  is  by  no  means  likely. 

These  cases  are  not  uncommon  here,  and  there  are  few  seasons 
in  which  I have  not  some  of  them,  on  which  I never  hesitate  to 
operate,  and  with  almost  uniform  success. 

I believe  that  I was  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  plan  of  operat- 
ing in  The  Veterinarian,  but  the  book  being  lent  with  some 
others  to  a neighbour,  I cannot  at  present  point  out  the  particular 
place : the  subject  is,  however,  afterwards  adverted  to  in  October 
and  November,  1841. 

The  plan  of  operating  is  exceedingly  simple  to  a person  having 
a proper  knowledge  of  the  parts.  It  is  as  follows  : — Presuming 
that,  after  the  cow  has  been  a considerable  time  ill,  the  veterinary 
surgeon  is  sent  for  and  has  made  his  examination,  he  is  satis- 
fied that  stricture  exists.  That  stricture  is  nothing  more  than 
the  natural  substance  that  closes  the  os  uteri  during  pregnancy, 
having  taken  on  a cartilaginous  hardness  by  some  cause  yet  un- 
explained, and  which  does  not  dilate  when  the  proper  time  comes 
for  parturition.  If  the  stricture  is  complete,  he  must  make  a small 
opening  either  with  his  finger  or  a blunt  instrument,  and,  after  this, 
introduce  a stout  sharp-pointed  curved  bistoury  about  four  inches 
long,  dividing  the  stricture  laterally  by  two  incisions,  always 
drawing  the  bistoury  towards  the  operator;  after  which  he  is  to 
introduce  both  hands  with  the  palms  towards  each  other,  and  press 
them  separately.  He  will  find  the  part  immediately  dilate  to  the 
proper  size  and  parturition  may  go  on  naturally,  or  he  may  then 
proceed  to  extract  the  calf  if  the  labour  has  been  long  protracted. 

In  a late  number  I see  a case  of  inversion  of  the  uterus,  in 
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which  it  is  recommended  to  apply  sutures  after  it  is  returned. 
This  is  unnecessarily  barbarous,  and  what  I think  no  veterinary 
surgeon  of  the  present  day  ought  to  have  recourse  to,  especially 
when  more  efficient  and  simple  means  can  be  adopted. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  VARIOUS  FILARIiE. 

In  the  Compte  Rendu  of  the  scholastic  year  1842-43,  Messrs. 
Gruby  and  Delafond  announced  the  discovery  of  a worm  of  the 
Jilaria  genus,  living  in  the  blood  of  the  dog.  They  have  continued 
their  observations  on  this  worm,  and  the  following  are  the  results 
of  their  new  researches.  The  blood  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dogs, 
of  different  breeds,  ages,  and  sexes,  has  been  examined,  and  this 
worm  only  met  with  five  times,  or  once  in  fifty  cases.  Dogs  hav- 
ing this  venous  worm  are  in  all  other  respects  in  perfect  health, 
and  have  all  their  instinctive  faculties.  The  blood  of  these  ani- 
mals is  redder  and  more  serous  than  in  the  ordinary  state. 

The  feeding  these  dogs  for  fifteen  days  on  fat,  meat,  broth, 
bread,  or  potatoes,  exclusively,  total  rest,  violent  exercise,  or  ex- 
hausting bleedings — none  of  these  things  have  the  slightest  effect 
on  the  number,  form,  or  motions  of  these  filarise. 

Two  decilitres  of  verminous  blood,  deprived  of  its  fibrine,  was 
transfused  into  the  vessels  of  three  dogs  which  had  not  worms  in 
their  blood.  At  the  expiration  of  eight  days  no  traces  of  the  filarim 
were  to  be  discovered. 

Five  decilitres  of  verminous  blood,  deprived  of  its  fibrine  and 
maintained  in  its  natural  heat,  were  then  injected  into  the  vessels 
of  five  dogs  that  had  previously  had  no  worms  in  their  blood,  and 
it  produced  these  filarise  without  affecting  their  health.  Their  blood 
is  verminous  to  this  day. 

Blood  containing  these  worms  and  deprived  of  its  fibrine  was 
injected  into  the  veins  of  frogs,  with  and  without  filarise  in  their 
blood,  and  gave  them  these  worms  for  eight  days ; but  the  hema- 
tozoaires  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  globules  of  the  dogs’  blood 
had  become  altered  and  decomposed  in  the  vessels  of  the  frogs. 

The  filaria,  if  deposited  alive  in  the  serous  cavities  and  the 
cellular  tissue,  soon  ceased  to  live  under  these  new  conditions.  It 
is  not  met  with  in  the  excrementitial  matters  and  humours,  as  the 
urine,  the  saliva,  the  bile,  the  aqueous  humour,  the  hyalo'ide  body, 
the  cephalo-rachidian  fluid,  and  the  pus  secreted  by  wounds. 

Chyle  taken  from  the  chyliferous  vessels  of  the  mesentery  and 
the  thoracic  canal,  and  lymph  collected  from  the  principal  lymphatic 
trunks  of  the  body,  offered  no  traces  of  these  animals. 

The  filaria  of  the  dog  is  born  and  developed  in  the  blood  of  this 
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animal,  and  does  not  quit  the  fluid  at  any  season  of  the  year ; and, 
so  far  as  all  present  researches  lead  us  to  believe,  it  is  not  subject 
to  those  migrations,  or  any  analogous  to  them,  which  pertain  to 
filaria?  inhabiting  the  blood  of  certain  cold-blooded  animals. 

The  following  observation  serves  to  confirm  the  facts  we  have 
now  been  stating: — 

A large,  vigorous,  young  mastiff,  was  submitted,  by  M.  Bouley, 
for  a period  of  twenty-three  days,  to  a diet  composed  solely  of 
gelatine.  On  the  twenty- third  day  the  animal  died,  and  on  a post- 
mortem examination  six  worms,  varying  in  length  from  six  to  ten 
centimetres,  and  about  the  size  of  a thread,  were  found  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  heart  at  the  surface  of  it  and  among  the  blood  coagu- 
lated in  its  cavities.  The  blood  of  this  animal  contained  throughout 
the  body  a great  quantity  of  these  same  worms,  but  such  as  were 
only  discernible  with  a microscope.  In  some  instances  as  many  as 
from  ten  to  fifteen  might  be  counted  in  one  drop  of  blood ; and  it 
may  be  estimated  that,  when  alive,  the  blood  of  this  animal  must 
have  contained  nearly  100,000  worms. 

The  most  minute  inspection  of  the  solids  did  not  enable  us  to 
discover  a single  worm  The  size  of  the  larger  hematozoaires  en- 
abled us  to  investigate  their  internal  structure,  and  recognise  the 
distinction  between  the  sexes,  and  also  to  state  positively  that  the 
females  were  ovo-vivipares. 

The  Professor  of  Pathology  has  discovered,  during  the  last  few 
years,  a particular  kind  of  lameness  in  the  horse,  caused  by  much 
contraction  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ilio  aponeurotic  muscle,  or 
fascia  lata.  This  claudication  is  announced  by  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  the  animal  in  communicating  motion  to  the  superior 
articulations  of  the  limb,  and  especially  by  a tension  of  the  aponeu- 
rose  of  the  muscle,  which  forms  a hard  extended  cord  between  the 
haunches  and  the  rotula  while  the  limb  rests  on  the  ground. 

Plorses  that  are  affected  with  this  contraction  in  one  limb  only 
limp  at  first,  and  thirty  or  forty  days  afterwards  are  scarcely  capa- 
ble of  work  ; and  if  the  contraction  exists  in  two  legs  at  once, 
they  are  sometimes  incapable  of  going  at  all.  After  having  vainly 
attempted  to  cure  this  lameness  by  irritating  frictions  and  by  re- 
peated firing,  it  was  resolved  to  cut  the  contracted  aponeurose  by 
passing  a long  bistoury,  having  a straight  blade  with  a button  at  the 
end,  under  the  skin. 

In  four  horses  this  operation  has  been  attended  with  perfect 
success.  Nevertheless,  M.  Delafond  deems  it  necessary  to  state 
most  explicitly,  that  this  operation  ought  only  to  be  attempted  in 
cases  of  actual  contraction  of  the  aponeurosis,  and  not  in  those  so 
often  met  with,  and  very  similar  ones,  arising  from  entire  or  partial 
displacement  of  the  rotula.  Y. 
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ON  THE  STOMACH  OF  BIRDS. 

In  most  birds  the  stomach  lies  at  the  upper  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, that  is,  close  to  the  spine,  and  rests,  in  a manner,  on  a 
stratum  of  intestines ; in  the  cuckoo , however,  it  lies  below.  This 
peculiarity  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  that  curious  bird,  for  I 
have  found  it  in  the  ramphastos  and  the  corvus  caryocaiactes  (the 
nut-cracker). 

The  structure  of  the  stomach  differs  most  widely  in  the  different 
orders  and  genera  of  this  class.  It  appears  merely  as  a thin  mem- 
branous bag  in  several  of  those  which  feed  on  flesh  and  insects, 
when  compared  with  the  thick  muscular  globes  of  the  granivorous 
genera.  But  there  are  both  many  intermediate  links  between 
these  extremes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  considerable  analogies  in  the 
structures,  which  are  apparently  the  most  opposite.  This  is  parti- 
cularly observable  in  the  course  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  in  the 
callous  structure  and  appearance  of  the  internal  coat,  in  which 
points  many  membranous  stomachs  have  a great  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  gallince. 

Both  parts,  but  particularly  the  muscular,  are  very  strong  in  the 
gizzard  ( ventriculus  bulbosus)  of  granivorous  birds.  We  find  here, 
instead  of  a muscular  coat,  four  immensely  thick  and  powerful 
muscles,  viz.  a large  hemispherical  pair  at  the  sides  {later ales), 
and  two  smaller  ones  {intermedii)  at  the  two  ends  of  the  cavity : 
all  the  four  are  distinguished  both  by  the  unparalleled  firmness  of 
their  texture,  and  by  their  peculiar  colour,  from  all  the  other  muscles 
of  the  body. 

The  internal  callous  coat  must  be  considered  as  a true  epidermis , 
since,  like  that  part,  it  becomes  gradually  thicker  from  pressure  and 
rubbing.  It  forms  folds  and  depressions  towards  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach,  and  these  irregularities  are  adapted  to  each  other  on  the 
opposed  surfaces.  The  cavity  of  this  curious  stomach  is  compara- 
tively small  and  narrow;  its  lower  orifice  is  placed  very  near  the 
upper.  Every  part  of  the  organ  is,  indeed,  calculated  for  producing 
very  powerful  trituration.  The  numerous  experiments  which 
Reaumur  performed  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  this  tritu- 
rative  power,  are  universally  known.  There  are  two  curious  ob- 
servations on  this  subject  less  generally  known.  Felix  Plater 
found  an  onyx,  which  had  been  swallowed  by  a hen,  to  be  dimi- 
nished by  one-fourth  in  four  days ; and  a louis  dor  lost  in  this  way 
sixteen  grains  of  its  weight.  The  end  and  use  of  swallowing  stones 
with  the  food,  the  well  known  instinctive  practice  of  granivorous 
birds,  have  been  very  differently  explained.  Ctesalpinus  consi- 
dered it  rather  as  a medicine  than  as  a common  assistance  to 
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digestion ; Boerliaave,  as  an  absorbent  for  the  acid  of  the  stomach ; 
Redi,  as  a substitute  for  teeth.  According  to  Whytt,  it  is  a 
mechanical  irritation,  adapted  to  the  callous  and  insensible  nature 
of  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  Spallanzani  rejected  all  supposition 
of  design  or  object,  and  thought  that  the  stones  were  swallowed 
from  mere  stupidity.  I think  there  is  not  much  sagacity  to  be 
discovered  in  this  opinion,  when  we  consider  that  these  stones  are 
so  essential  to  the  due  digestion  of  the  corn,  that  birds  grow  lean 
without  them,  although  they  may  be  most  copiously  supplied  with 
food.  This  paradoxical  opinion  has,  however,  been  already  refuted 
by  Hunter  and  Fordyce.  The  use  of  swallowing  these  stones 
seems  to  me  to  consist  in  this,  that  they  kill  the  grain,  and  deprive 
it  of  its  vitality,  which  would  otherwise  resist  the  action  of  the 
digestive  powers.  Thus  it  has  been  found,  that  if  the  oats  and 
barley  given  to  horses  are  previously  killed  by  heating  the  animal 
only  requires  half  the  quantity,  and  yet  thrives  equally. 

Blumenbach' s Comparative  Anatomy . 


A CASE  OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE 
FOOT  OF  A MARE. 

15th  Feb.  1845. 

Sir, — I TAKE  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  coffin-bone  of  a 
mare  that  died  in  consequence  of  an  injury  done  to  her.  She 
has  been  shod  at  my  brother’s  forge  more  than  twelve  months 
previous,  and  the  owner  says  that  he  will  make  him  pay  the 
value  of  the  mare,  in  consequence  of  her  being  pricked. 

The  mare  was  sound  on  the  27th  of  January;  but  while  going 
home,  which  is  about  three  miles  from  Aberdeen,  the  same  day,  in 
a cart,  she  fell,  and  as  soon  as  she  arose  was  perceived  to  be  very 
lame.  She  was  brought  to  my  brother’s  forge  on  the  morning 
after,  very  lame,  and  had  her  shoes  examined ; the  owner  stating 
to  some  persons  standing  by  that  she  fell  last  night  in  the  cart 
and  had  sprained  her  leg,  but  not  stating  this  to  me,  nor  any  of 
the  workmen,  while  the  mare  was  in  the  forge. 

I saw  him  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  and  he  then  stated 
to  me  that  his  mare  had  fallen  and  sprained  her  leg,  and  asked 
what  I thought  he  should  do  with  her,  but  never  asked  me  to  go 
and  examine  her.  I advised  him  to  foment  her  leg  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  and  bandage  it. 

I saw  him  on  the  29th  : he  said  she  was  no  better. 

He  brought  her  to  town  on  the  31st,  extremely  lame.  The  leg 
was  considerably  swollen  from  the  foot  to  the  hock.  I examined 
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her,  and  stated  that  I was  of  opinion  there  was  a fracture  of  some 
of  the  bones  in  connection  with  the  foot,  but,  although  that  was 
my  opinion,  I would  take  off  the  shoe  and  examine  the  foot. 
Upon  doing  so,  I found  separation  of  the  insensible  sole  from  the 
sensible,  on  the  outside  of  the  foot,  from  the  very  point  of  the  heel, 
as  far  forward  as  the  point  of  the  frog,  and  terminating  internally 
with  the  frog.  I advised  him  to  take  her  home,  and  poultice  her 
foot.  I saw  her  again  on  the  1st  of  February  : she  was  no  better; 
I searched  for  any  wound,  but  could  not  find  .one  : I therefore  or- 
dered the  poultice  to  be  continued. 

I saw  her  again  on  the  3d  : a large  portion  of  gangrenous  sub- 
stance oozed  out  at  the  top  of  the  hoof.  I searched  again  for  a 
communication  from  the  sole  upward,  but  could  not  find  any  but 
sinuses  from  the  coronet  upwards.  The  disease  proceeded  rapidly, 
and  she  died  on  the  9th  of  February. 

On  examination  after  death,  matter  was  found  extending  above 
the  fetlock,  but  T could  trace  its  origin  from  the  external  wing  of 
the  coffin-bone  of  the  off  hind  leg.  There  was  another  small  frag- 
ment or  two,  which  were  lost. 

I have  sent  the  bones  as  a parcel  with  the  mail : please  to 
return  them  in  the  same  manner,  lest  they  should  be  called  for  in 
court ; and  your  opinion  whether  sloughing  of  the  bone  in  so  short 
a time  could  have  taken  place  without  fracture  through  such  an 
extent. 


Reply  of  Professor  Dick  to  the  Account  of  this 
Fracture. 

Dear  Sir, — I do  not  think  it  possible  that  the  owner  of  the  mare 
you  mention  can  make  your  brother  liable  for  her  value  under  the 
circumstances  you  mention,  as  I think  it  very  probable  that  the 
foot  had  been  crushed  with  The  cart  at  the  time  of  the  fall,  and 
the  os  pedis  had  been  fractured  in  consequence,  and  given  rise  to 
all  the  bad  effects  which  followed.  I am  the  more  confirmed  in 
that  opinion,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  had  to  advise  a 
mare  to  be  destroyed  last  month,  from  one  of  her  hind  feet  being 
severely  injured  by  a cart  that  was  thrown  down  in  a similar 
manner,  and  without  any  external  wound  being  produced. 

I hold  that,  independent  of  the  accident,  and  although  it  were 
proved  that  your  brother’s  men  had  pricked  the  mare,  he  is  not 
liable  for  damages,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was  done  wil- 
fully, or  from  culpable  negligence,  and  that  to  a criminal  extent, 
because  it  would  be  gross  injustice  to  hold  a smith  liable  for  the 
value  of  a horse,  when  he  is  only  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  a half- 
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penny  per  nail  for  every  horse,  whether  that  horse  be  worth  one 
pound  or  one  thousand  pounds;  and  seeing  that  the  most  valuable 
horse  is  often  most  troublesome  to  shoe,  and,  consequently,  more 
liable  to  be  pricked  by  the  driving  of  every  nail  than  a horse  of  less 
value,  it  must  be  evident,  that  unless  a proportionate  rate  is  paid 
for  a horse,  according  to  his  value,  the  owner  must  run  the  risk 
of  shoeing,  or,  otherwise,  he  must  pay  an  insurance  to  the  smith. 
Further  than  this,  I think  it  would  be  impossible  to  implicate  the 
smith,  from  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  case  in  most  instances,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  instance.  Unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  some  one 
has  seen  the  nail  driven  into  the  quick,  how  is  it  to  be  proved  that 
it  was  the  smith,  your  brother’s  man,  that  had  pricked  the  mare  1 
Some  person  might  have  done  it  maliciously.  It  may  have  been 
the  owner  himself,  or  the  groom,  or  some  other  smith ; or  the  shoe 
may  have  been  fastened,  and  the  accident  occurred  in  that  way ; 
or  it  may  have  been  a puncture,  or  prick  in  the  previous  shoeing ; 
or  it  may  have  been  by  the  shoe  being  trodden  upon,  and  partially 
torn  off,  and  again  trod  on  to  its  place ; or  the  mare  might,  while 
standing  in  the  forge,  when  her  shoes  were  off,  have  trodden  upon 
some  other  shoe  with  the  nails  in  it ; or  the  appearance  of  a prick 
may  have  arisen  from  gravel  having  penetrated  through  some  of 
the  pores  of  the  hoof ; or  the  matter  formed  in  the  foot  may  have 
been  the  effects  of  a bruise,  or  of  a tread : and  I would  therefore 
ask,  who  could  prove  that  it  was  none  of  these  causes,  and  must 
have  been  a prick,  and  that  by  the  identical  smith  in  any  case,  and 
most  so  in  the  case  you  mention.  I think  the  bone  had  been  frac- 
tured ; but  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  the  bone  to  exfoliate. 

Your’s,  truly, 

(Signed)  William  Dick. 

(Copy.) 
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On  Saturday  evening  a young  man,  a groom,  while  satisfying 
his  curiosity  in  examining  a stallion  of  the  pure  Arabian  breed, 
kept  at  livery  in  a stable  at  the  west  end  of  the  city,  was  attacked 
by  the  animal,  and  lacerated  in  a most  dreadful  manner.  The 
horse,  it  appears,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  breed  in  this 
country,  is  an  object  of  considerable  interest,  and  has  been  visited 
by  many  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and,  among  others,  by  the  young 
man  referred  to,  on  Saturday,  accompanied  by  two  friends.  The 
animal  was  placed  in  a loose  box,  and  secured  by  a halter ; but, 
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while  the  party  were  looking  on,  he  broke  the  halter,  and,  turning 
suddenly  round,  attacked  the  groom  with  the  greatest  ferocity, 
trampling  him  down  with  his  feet,  and  then,  placing  his  knees  on 
the  poor  man’s  prostrate  body,  tearing  his  breast  and  arms  with  his 
teeth  in  a manner  absolutely  frightful.  The  two  men  who  had 
accompanied  the  party  thus  attacked,  finding  themselves  unable  to 
rescue  him,  left  the  stable  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  some 
weapon  to  beat  off  the  enraged  brute,  and  in  doing  so  shut  the 
door,  leaving  him  alone  to  carry  on  the  unequal  contest.  He 
struggled  violently  beneath  the  animal,  who  was  tearing  merci- 
lessly at  his  flesh ; but  at  length  succeeded  in  inserting  his  hand 
into  his  mouth  and  seizing  the  brute  by  the  tongue,  which,  most 
fortunately,  gave  him  sufficient  command  of  it  to  prevent  farther 
injury  until  his  companions  returned  and  released  him  from  his 
perilous  position.  The  poor  fellow  has  suffered  severely  from  the 
attack,  and  the  consequences  may,  possibly,  be  of  a very  serious 
nature.  We  understand  that  the  horse  has  before  manifested  a 
very  dangerous  disposition,  and  rumours  are  in  circulation  as  to 
attacks  having  been  made  of  a nature  which,  if  true,  should  have 
led  the  proprietor  to  adopt  the  most  cautionary  measures  in  regard 
to  him.  Sufficient  has  been  shewn,  however,  to  prove  that  an 
ordinary  stable  is  not  the  place  for  such  an  animal.  If  not  de- 
stroyed, the  proper  receptacle  for  him  is  a menagerie,  where  the 
rarity  of  the  breed  from  which  he  springs  might  make  him  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  without  risk  being  incurred.  We  believe  the  animal 
was  purchased  at  the  late  cattle  show  in  this  city. 

Glasgow  Chronicle,  March  7,  1845. 
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By  Mr.  Percivall. 

The  Aloe. 

( Aloe  Spicata  vel  Capensis,  Vulgaris  vel  Barbadensis.) 

There  exists  no  production,  either  of  the  mineral  or  vegetable 
kingdom,  more  extensively  used  in  veterinary  medicine,  neither  is 
there  any  that,  judiciously  prescribed,  is  capable  of  conferring  a 
greater  amount  of  benefit  in  the  hippiatric  department,  than 
the  extracted  and  inspissated  juice  of  the  aloe  plant.  Were 
the  veterinary  surgeon  by  any  accident  deprived  of  aloes — his  or- 
dinary and  all  but  universal  cathartic  for  horses — it  would  puzzle 
him  not  a little  to  devise  a substitute  for  them.  Almost  the  entire 
class  of  cathartic  medicines  in  use  in  human  medicine  become 
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powerless  administered  to  horses:  salts,  senna,  rhubarb,  jalap, 
colocynth,  scammony,  &c.,  are  prescribed  in  vain  in  hippiatric 
practice.  It  is  true,  if  we  look  into  works  on  farriery,  we  in 
general  shall  find  formula  for  cathartic  balls  containing  some  one 
or  more  of  the  ingredients  I here  set  down  as  inert.  Most  of  these 
“ valuable  recipes,”  however,  will  be  found  to  have,  as  one  among 
their  constituents,  aloes  entering  into  their  composition,  in  which — 
and  which  alone  I may  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  instances,  safely  affirm 
— consists  any  purgative  virtue  they  are  found  to  possess*.  To 
shew  of  what  early  date  the  use  of  aloes  is  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine, and,  at  the  same  time,  how  well  its  cathartic  qualities  were 
known  even  a couple  of  centuries  ago,  I need  only  quote  a passage 
or  two  out  of  Solleysell : — “ Aloes,”  says  this  profound  practical 

veterinarian,  “ is  usually  made  the  base  of  purging  balls ; ” 

“ for  if  you  can  procure  fine  and  clear  aloes  it  will  purge  your 
horse  certainly  and  safely ; and  I know  no  better  purgative  than 
this,  nor  any  so  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  a horse.”  The  same 
admirable  author’s  observations  on  purging  medicines  are  no  less  in 
accordance  with  that  knowledge  which  past  experience  has  put 
those  of  the  present  day  in  possession  of.  “ The  administering  of 
purging  medicine  to  a horse  is  one  of  the  hardest  parts  of  a 
farrier’s  taskt ; and  therefore  I thought  myself  obliged  to  use  the 
utmost  diligence  and  application  to  find  out  a safe  and  successful 
method  of  purgation  : but,  notwithstanding  all  my  endeavours  to 
prevent  the  inconveniences  that  attend  the  use  of  these  medicines, 

1 observed  an  extreme  repugnancy  in  the  nature  of  horses  to  yield 
to  their  operation,  and  I found  by  experience  that  'purgative  reme- 
dies are  succeeded  by  such  universal  disorder  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  that  the  horse  cannot  be  restored  to  his  temper  for  a consi- 
derable time  afterwards.” “ I have  seen  more  horses  than  one 

killed  by  purging  remedies  that  had  been  successfully  administered 

to  others,  for  want  of  a due  preparation  of  their  bodies,  &c.” 

“ I never  purge  a horse  without  fear.”  Such  being  the  danger, 
however  remote,  by  nature  inherent  upon  the  operation  of  catharsis 
in  horses,  Solleysell  expresses  his  hopes  that  “ some  persons  of 
greater  judgment  and  authority  will  undertake  the  reformation  of 

* Take  the  recipe  “ No.  1,”  of  Taplin,  as  an  example  : — 

Take  of  Socotrine  aloes  . . . . . .an  ounce 

India  rhubarb  ......  two  drachms 

Jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  . . . one  drachm 

Ginger  (in  powder)  . . . . .two  scruples 

Essential  oil  of  cloves  and  aniseed,  each  . twenty  drops 
Syrup  of  buckthorn  sufficient  to  form  the  ball. 

Taplin. s Slabie  Directory. 
t By  “ hardest”  Solleysell  here  means  that  part  of  the  farrier’s  practice  of 
medicine  attended  with  the  most  risk. 
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medicine  by  extirpating  all  purgatives,  and  substituting  some 
powerful  diaphoretics  in  their  stead,”  &c.  “ However,”  continues 

our  author,  “ I thought  myself  indispensably  obliged  to  inquire 
into  the  safest  methods  of  purging  horses  and  accordingly  he  did 
so,  and  found  “ the  best  to  be  a mixture  containing  a pound  and  a 
half  of  olive  oil,  five  ounces  of  the  pulp  of  coloquintida  (colocynth), 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  flower  of  linseed,”  &c  The  aperient  virtues 
of  olive  oil,  therefore,  and  of  linseed  too,  were  known  to  Sol- 
leysell,  and  he  considered  these  safer,  because  milder  in  their 
operation,  than  aloes.  How  all  this  trips  us  up  in  our  present 
(“  improved”)  practice ! Does  not  many  a veterinarian  at  the  present 
time  exhibit  ol.  olivce  in  cases  where  he  requires  a milder  and 
quicker  cathartic  than  his  common  purging  mass  will  furnish  him 
with  1 After  all,  however,  for  general  or  ordinary  purposes  we  are, 
as  it  were,  driven  to  the  aloe  plant : nothing  else  in  nature  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  will  produce  the  same  uniform,  certain, 
and  safe  purgation ; and  therefore  no  person — not  the  surgeon 
even — can  have  equal  interest  with  ourselves  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant,  and  in  the  preparation  of  its  products.  In  the  pharmacy 
of  the  surgeon,  although  the  aloe  may  be  acknowledged  as  a ser- 
viceable drug,  yet  is  it  one  in  whose  place  another  might  on  most, 
if  not  all,  occasions  be  substituted  ; whereas,  in  the  veterinarian’s 
pharmacy,  ALOES  holds  the  highest  place — stands,  indeed,  almost, 
in  point  of  importance,  in  a place  by  itself. 

What  the  peculiarities  of  susceptibility — that  which  causes  what 
Solleysell  characterizes  as  “ the  extreme  repugnancy  in  the  nature 
of  horses  to  yield  to  the  operation  of  purgatives” — the  idiosyn- 
crasies, may  be  which  admit  the  bowels  of  the  horse  to  be  purged 
freely  and  readily  by  aloes,  and  yet  refuse  their  being  acted  on  by 
any  of  the  numerous  agents  that  take  the  like  effect  on  our  own 
bowels,  I am  not  now  about  to  inquire:  I would  simply,  en  passant, 
allege  as  one  apparent  cause  for  such  opposite  results  the  dif- 
ferences of  construction  of  the  alimentary  passages  in  horses  from 
those  in  men,  in  ruminants,  &c. ; and  when  we  come  to  consider 
these  differences,  and  make  due  allowance  for  them  in  respect  to 
function,  we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  express  so  much  surprise 
that  the  same  cause,  operant  upon  both,  should  produce  dissimilar 
effects.  Salts  and  senna  and  jalap  and  rhubarb  make  their  first 
impression  upon  the  stomach,  and  the  brunt  of  their  subsequent 
operation  falls  upon  the  small  intestines.  Now,  in  horses,  we 
know  that  all  fluids,  and  many  solids — medicines,  perhaps,  among 
the  number — pass  through  the  stomach  quickly,  if  not  at  once,  into 
the  intestines,  and  from  thence  rapidly  onward  into  the  large  intes- 
tines, which,  in  the  equine  species,  may  be  regarded  as  kinds  of 
secondary  stomachs;  consequently,  medicines  whose  operation  is 
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known  to  be  especially  on  the  primary  alimentary  passages,  are 
not  likely,  in  the  horse,  to  prove  of  much  avail.  Aloes,  we  know, 
is  noted  for  its  effect  on  the  lower  or  posterior  bowels,  on  the  caecum 
and  colon  in  particular;  hence,  perhaps,  its  especial  efficacy  as  a 
horse  medicine. 

The  late  Professor  Coleman  was  in  the  habit,  in  his  lectures,  of 
insisting  that  purgation  was  a widely  different  thing  in  horses 
from  what  it  was  in  man  ; and,  with  the  view  of  exemplifying 
this,  reminded  us  how  a man  might  be  made  to  purge  in  the  course 
of  a couple  of  hours  by  medicine,  whereas,  in  the  horse,  the  same 
operation  required  in  general  a period  of  four-and -twenty  hours. 
His  data,  however,  were  dissimilar,  and  consequently  the  inferences 
he  deduced  became  irreconcileable.  The  man  takes  a dose  of  some 
neutral  salt  ox  of  castor  oil ; the  horse  takes  ALOES.  Did  the  man 
take  aloes,  we  should  not  find  his  bowels  acting  in  two,  perhaps 
not  in  twelve  hours  afterwards,  and  we  know  that  every  now  and 
then  it  happens  that  aloes  will  purge  a horse  in  a dozen  hours. 
Again ; the  man,  though  he  purge  from  aloetic  medicine  in  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  will  probably  not  cease  to  feel  annoyed  by  his  dose 
for  the  subsequent  ten  or  twelve  hours.  It  is  common  to  say,  “ a 
dose  of  physic”  engages  a horse  for  three  days : the  first,  in  his 
taking  it ; the  second,  in  its  operation ; the  third,  in  its  setting. 
And  certainly,  where  all  such  advisable  precautions  are  taken, 
this  constitutes  the  period  required  for  putting  a horse  through  a 
dose  of  cathartic  medicine,  proving  it  to  be  a much  longer  and  more 
serious  affair  altogether  compared  to  what  it  is  in  a man.  This 
period,  however,  may  be  materially  shortened,  and  the  incon- 
venience sustained  by  the  animal  being  thrown  out  of  employ 
thereby  very  much  diminished.  I remember  an  admirably  shaped 
old  chestnut  horse,  a present  to  Coleman  by  the  late  Lord  Heath- 
field,  to  which  the  Professor  used  to  give — by  way  of  a dose 
of  physic — three  drachms  of  aloes  in  the  morning,  and  afterwards 
drive  the  horse  to  Woolwich  and  back,  altogether  about  two  or 
three-and-twenty  miles  : by  the  time  he^  returned,  or  soon  after, 
the  Professor  used  to  find  the  physic  operating,  its  operation  con- 
tinuing perhaps  during  the  night,  and  the  next  (the  second)  day  it 
was  setting,  and,  therefore,  was  not  incapacitating  the  animal 
from  continuing  his  work : such  another  (long)  drive  as  he  had 
had  on  the  first  day,  however,  would  certainly  not  have  been  re- 
commendable  ; it  would  have  brought  on  more  purgation  than  was 
either  pleasant  to  his  master  or  safe  to  himself. 

In  medicine  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making  three  distinctions  in 
the  aloes  as  they  reach  us,  as  exports  from  the  native  countries  of 
the  plant : we  call  the  extracts  Socotrine,  Barbadoes,  and  Cape. 
The  two  latter  are  the  kinds  known  in  veterinary  medicine,  some 
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regarding  them  as  the  products  of  distinct  species  of  the  aloe  plant, 
others  as  the  products  of  the  same  plant  modified  in  their  aspect, 
and  somewhat  in  their  qualities,  by  the  presence  of  water.  Those 
who  look  upon  the  extracts  as  the  juices  of  distinct  plants,  inform 
us  that  Barbadoes  aloes  are  obtained  from  the  aloe  vulgaris, 
cultivated  extensively  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  as  well  as  in 
Jamaica ; and  that  Cape  aloes  issue  out  of  the  aloe  spicata,  indi- 
genous in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A good  deal  has  been  said 
and  written  by  veterinary  people  concerning  the  relative  efficacy, 
as  cathartics,  of  Cape  and  Barbadoes  aloes  : supposing,  however, 
that  both  drugs  are  good  of  their  kind,  and  that  the  subjects  to 
which  they  are  administered  are  as  near  as  can  be  alike  in  respect 
to  preparation  and  susceptibility  of  being  acted  on  by  medicine, 
the  differences  between  Cape  and  Barbadoes  aloes  are  more  ima- 
ginary than  real.  By  my  father,  who  was  for  thirty  years  the  Senior 
of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Ordnance — there  being  at  one 
period  of  time  eleven  other  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  same  ser- 
vice— hundreds  of  weights  of  aloes,  and  ALL  Cape,  were  used  and 
issued,  without  on  any  occasion,  save  when  the  drug  was  in  itself 
of  bad  quality,  there  being  any  complaint  made  of  inefficacy  or  in- 
sufficient action.  For  my  own  part,  I have  for  these  ten  years 
past — with  the  view  of  testing  their  relative  strengths  — kept 
cathartic  masses  composed  both  of  Cape  and  Barbadoes  aloes  in 
my  pharmacy,  prepared  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  in  separate 
jars — one  marked  “ Mass.  Cathartic.  C. the  other,  “Mass. 
Cathartic.  B.  and  the  only  difference  in  their  efficacy  I have 
in  the  course  of  this  long  period  been  able  to  detect  is,  that  the 
Barbadoes  is,  about  in  the  proportion  of  a drachm  to  the  ounce, 
“ stronger”  than  the  Cape.  I can,  therefore,  only  repeat,  that 
would  practitioners  make  allowances  for  ihe  form  in  which  aloes  is 
given,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  given,  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  attention  to  the  quality  of  their  drugs,  much, 
most,  or  all  indeed,  of  such  conflicting  testimony  would  fall  to  the 
ground. 

A very  useful  form  in  which  aloes  are  exhibited  is  the  aperient. 
In  the  beginning  of  febrile  disease,  when  the  fever  is  increasing 
and  the  bowels  are  confined,  an  aperient  dose  of  cathartic  mass 
has  two  beneficial  effects : in  the  first  place,  shortly  after  being 
taken,  it  nauseates  the  patient,  rendering  him  less  disposed  than 
perhaps  he  was  before  to  take  food,  and  the  following  day  it  brings 
his  bowels  into  that  state — the  laxative — which  we  consider  most 
favourable  to  the  welfare  of  our  patient ; the  effect  of  the  aperient 
on  the  bowels  being  perfectly  within  our  control,  either  on  the  one 
hand  admitting  of  being  promoted  by  enemata,  or,  on  the  other,  of 
being  restrained  by  abstinence  from  water  and  mashes,  and  substi- 
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tuting,  in  lieu  thereof,  gruel,  or  linseed  tea,  and  a more  solid 
aliment.  Were  we  in  possession  of  some  mild,  readily  and  easily- 
acting  aperient,  we  probably  should  not  think  of  having  recourse 
to  (what  surgeons  would  call  a drastic  and  an  irritating  one  like) 
aloes ; but,  since  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  nauseate  by  anti- 
mony or  ipecacuanha,  nor  to  purge  with  neutral  salts,  castor  oil, 
or  senna,  we  must  by  other  means  do  our  best  to  bring  about  the 
same  ends ; and,  for  my  own  part,  I do  not  know  any  thing  that 
will  so  well  answer  that  purpose  as  our  ordinary  cathartic  mass. 

I am  not  an  advocate  myself  for  exhibiting  aloes  in  very  small 
doses  at  stated  intervals — three  or  four  times  within  the  twenty- 
four  hours — in  bronchitic,  pleuritic,  or  pulmonic  affections,  with 
the  intention  of  creating  and  continuing  a state  of  nausea,  and  of 
moderately  opening  the  bowels  and  promoting  the  urinary  dis- 
charges. Aloes  is  a cumulative  medicine,  and  one  that  will — 
as  most  medicines  are  found  to  do — take  a much  greater  effect,  in 
proportion  to  the  actual  qualities  taken,  in  small  or  divided  doses 
than  in  one  single  administration ; and  thus  it  too  often  happens, 
when  exhibited  in  this  divided  form,  that  purgation  sets  in  unex- 
pectedly, and  that  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  suppress  it;  or  that 
we  do  so  at  considerable  risk,  in  consequence  of  the  repetition  of 
excitement  the  mucous  membrane  has  been,  and  still  continues  to 
be,  subjected  to. 


ON  THE  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  EFFECTS  OF 
NARCOTIC  MEDICINES. 

By  Mr.  R.  U.  West. 

The  most  commonly-received  opinion  regarding  the  operation 
of  narcotics  is,  that  they  act  primarily  as  stimulants ; their  sedative 
effect  being  considered  as  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  increased 
action.  It  certainly  is  the  fact,  that  the  first  perceivable  effect  of 
a small  dose  of  opium  is  a stimulant  one  ; but  here,  where  we  have 
great  excitement,  we  have  little  or  no  consequent  depression.  On 
a cursory  view  of  this  theory,  we  should,  judging  from  analogy,  be 
led  to  imagine  that  the  consequent  depression  would  be  in  a direct 
ratio  with  the  previous  excitement;  but  with  a small  dose,  as  has 
been  said,  we  have  great  excitement,  and  no  depression;  and  with 
a full  dose  we  have  no  primary  excitement  perceivable,  and  a great 
degree  of  depression : thus  the  theory  may  be  said  to  contradict 
itself.  Now,  by  supposing  the  primary  operation  of  narcotics  to 
be  sedative , we  shall  be  enabled  to  do  away  with  every  difficulty 
of  this  kind. 
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We  suppose,  then,  opium  to  act  first  as  a sedative.  It  operates 
slowly , and  it  is  some  time  before  the  depression  consequent  on 
taking  a full  dose  reaches  its  acme.  The  symptoms  of  depression 
advance  at  the  same  rate  with  a large  dose  as  with  a small  one ; 
but  as  a small  dose  can  produce  only  a certain  degree  of  depression, 
its  effects,  of  course,  cease  as  soon  as  they  have  arrived  at  that  point. 
A full  dose  having  a much  greater  sedative  power,  its  operation 
continues  much  longer,  until,  by  power  added  to  power,  the  symp- 
toms have  attained  to  a considerable  depression.  For  the  opera- 
tion of  opium  as  a stimulant,  we  thus  endeavour  to  account : — 
The  excitement  is  a reaction  of  the  system  consequent  on  the  de- 
pression primarily  produced.  As  the  sedative  operation  of  a small 
dose  is  very  soon  over,  we  have  an  increased  action  following  very 
speedily  after  the  exhibition  of  the  medicine.  The  vital  power  is 
ever  jealous  of  a depressing  invasion  ; it  resists,  as  long  as  possible, 
the  expression , if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  a sedative  influence  (thus 
with  a dose  of  but  weak  power  we  perceive  no  primary  sedative 
effect),  and  as  soon  as  the  operation  of  the  medicine  is  over  a 
vigorous  reaction  obviates  its  effects.  When  a full  dose  of  opium 
has  been  administered,  it  is  a considerable  time  arriving  at  the 
maximum  of  its  power ; it  goes  on  gradually  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance attempted  by  the  vital  power  of  the  system,  till  it  has  quite 
mastered  it ; its  effects  go  so  far  in  diminishing  or  vanquishing 
vital  energy,  as  to  destroy  the  power  of  reaction,  and,  instead,  we 
have  a total  exhaustion,  torpor,  sleep  : the  fortress  is  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  persevering  and  continually  superadded  efforts  of  its 
enemy. 

With  regard  to  a medium  dose,  the  apparent  effects  are,  first, 
stimulant,  then  sedative.  Here  again  we  suppose  a sedative  effect 
to  commence  immediately  and  primarily,  with  an  intention  of  con- 
tinuing to  increase  as  long  as  the  strength  of  the  dose  will  permit. 
The  vital  energy  is  here  also  on  the  alert;  and  before  any  sedative 
influence  is  perceived,  though  part  of  the  operation  of  the  medicine 
has  already  taken  place,  and  when  its  remaining  power  is  but 
small,  a reaction  takes  place,  which  continues  until  the  previous 
depression  is  completely  neutralized.  The  remaining  power  of  the 
medicine  which  has  been  put  off  by  the  reaction  now  takes  effect, 
though  with  irresolute  force,  the  rest  procured  by  it  being  disturbed, 
in  consequence  of  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  vital  power  to 
maintain  her  authority.  We  suppose  the  intermediate  reaction  to 
occur  only  when  a certain  portion  of  the  sedative  effect  has  taken 
place  ; in  a full  dose  it  is  prevented  by  the  remaining  power  of  the 
medicine  being  very  great. 

If  we  regard  the  effects  of  fear  as  a sedative,  we  shall  find  an 
exact  analogy  existing  ; with  this  difference, — that  its  full  opera- 
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tion  is  immediate.  Imagine  a powerful  man  attacked  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  by  a wolf ; his  fear  for  a few  seconds  will  have  a 
stunning  (sedative)  effect  upon  him.  But  a re-action  soon  takes 
place,  his  courage,  his  strength,  his  resolution,  are  greater  than 
natural,  and  he  makes  the  most  frantic  efforts  to  release  himself  from 
being  torn  in  pieces.  Suppose  the  same  person  to  be  of  a super- 
stitious turn  of  mind,  and  to  be  assailed  suddenly  in  the  dead  of 
night,  the  hour  most  dreaded  by  the  superstitious,  by  some  very  ap- 
palling and  apparently  supernatural  combination  of  circumstances  ; 
his  fear  will  in  this  instance  be  so  great  as  to  subdue  the  power  of  re- 
action ; he  either  expires  or  sinks  exhausted  in  a state  of  complete 
syncope. 

In  nature  we  invariably  find  a high  degree  of  excitement,  or 
violent  and  long-continued  muscular  exertion,  to  be  followed  by 
a proportionate  degree  of  depression  or  weariness ; how,  then,  can 
we  suppose  the  sedative  effect  of  a narcotic  to  be  secondary  to  a 
stimulant  one,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  proportion  in  their  relative 
degrees  of  intensity  ? But  we  find  in  nature,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  power  of  fear,  that  a slight  depression  of  the  vital  power  is 
followed  by  a reaction  and  a violent  depression  by  no  reaction  at 
all.  Let  us,  then,  be  guided  by  this  very  evident  analogy  in  our 
estimation  of  the  power  of  these  medicines.  Why  should  nature 
alter  her  laws  so  completely,  and  so  fantastically,  in  this  single 
instance  of  narcotic  medicine? 

The  Lancet. 
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In  a late  number  of  a French  journal,  entitled  “ Bulletin  Gene- 
rate de  Therapeutique  Medicate  et  Chirurgicale ,”  is  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  of  which  the  following  translation  is 
presented : — 

“ Messrs.  Talrich  and  Halma-Grande,  on  the  26th  of  September 
last,  deposited  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a packet,  containing 
the  ingredients  of  a styptical  liquor,  which  will  be  opened  when 
these  physicians  have  completed  the  experiments  upon  which  they 
are  occupied,  and  which  they  are  pursuing  with  unremitting  care 
and  observation.  The  carotid  arteries  of  fifteen  sheep  have  been 
opened,  four  of  which  were  cut  lengthwise  and  nine  across ; from 
each  of  two  of  them  an  oval  piece  of  the  substance  was  taken  out, 
and  yet,  in  four  or  five  minutes  after  the  application  of  the  styptic 
the  effusion  of  blood  was  stopped,  and  in  a few  days  the  wound 
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had  completely  healed.  The  same  result  followed  a similar  opera- 
tion upon  the  carotid  artery  of  a horse,  a few  days  ago,  at  the  abat- 
toir of  Montfaucon.  In  order  to  stop  the  haemorrhage,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  apply  a pledget  of  lint  saturated  with  the  liquid  : it  is 
not  necessary  to  fasten  the  pledget  round  the  neck,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  off  by  its  own  weight.  In  the  last  experiment,  half 
the  lint  dropped  off  ten  minutes  after  its  application,  while  the 
sheep  was  eating;  and  though  a portion  of  the  artery  had  been 
taken  away,  the  haemorrhage  was  not  renewed.  The  advantages 
of  the  discovery  of  a matter  infallibly  styptical  are  incalculable  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  ardently  to  be  desired  that  M.  Talrich  and  M. 
Halma-Grande  may  be  enabled  to  realize  the  expectations  they 
have  raised.  It  will  not  be  with  their  liquid  as  with  those  secret 
remedies  that  lose  all  their  virtues  as  soon  as  they  become 
known.  In  this,  the  effect  will  be  at  once  proved ; it  will  or  it 
will  not  stop  an  effusion  of  blood ; it  will  or  it  will  not  at  once 
close  the  artery,  and  afterwards  cause  it  to  heal  permanently.  All 
the  experiments  which  have  been  made  under  our  own  eyes  have 
been  perfectly  satisfactory.  A recent  fact,  that  occurred  within  our 
own  practice,  gives  us  an  additional  and  forcible  proof  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  remedy  in  question.  We  were  called  in  last' night  to 
visit  professionally  a young  man,  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  twenty-four  hours  from  a haemorrhage  from  the 
alveolar  artery  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  consequence  of  the  extraction 
of  a tooth,  and  from  which  he  had  lost  several  pounds  of  blood. 
Compression,  dossils  of  lint  dipped  in  the  eau  de  Rabel,  repeated 
applications  of  ice,  and  every  other  means  for  stopping  the  effu- 
sion had  been  tried  in  vain ; the  haemorrhage  continued,  and  the 
mouth  was  constantly  filled  with  blood.  M.  Rullier,  one  of  the 
physicians  of  the  hospital  of  La  Charite,  who  is  the  medical  attend- 
ant of  the  family,  was  on  the  point  of  applying  the  actual  cautery 
as  the  only  means  of  stopping  the  bleeding,  when  we  thought  of 
trying  the  styptic.  A quantity  was  obtained,  and  immediately  used 
by  putting  a small  pledget  upon  the  artery  whence  the  blood  is- 
sued, and  another  on  the  external  edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  in 
seven  minutes  the  haemorrhage  was  completely  stopped.  Twenty- 
four  hours  have  since  passed,  and,  though  the  pledget  has  been  re- 
moved, the  bleeding  has  not  returned.  Other  instances  will,  proba- 
bly, shortly  induce  us  to  return  to  this  important  discovery.  The 
organic  change  made  in  the  wounded  bloodvessel,  and  which  pre- 
vents the  continuance  of  the  effusion,  is  very  remarkable.  The 
direction  of  the  wound  is  frequently  altered. 


HYDROPHOBIA  NOT  COMMUNICABLE  FROM  RABID 
SHEEP  TO  OTHER  ANIMALS. 


Some  very  interesting  experiments  have  lately  been  made  at 
the  veterinary  school  at  Alfort,  with  respect  to  the  above  subject. 
Two  sheep,  belonging  to  the  flock  of  M.  Yvart,  having  been  bitten 
by  a dog,  which  soon  afterwards  died  with  the  symptoms  of  con- 
firmed hydrophobia,  and  having,  about  a month  afterwards,  evinced 
all  the  signs  of  rabies,  a horse,  a dog,  and  two  sheep,  apparently 
in  perfect  health,  were  inoculated  with  their  saliva,  the  skin  was 
in  several  places  slightly  scarified,  and  the  saliva  applied  to  the 
wounds ; at  the  same  time  the  four  animals  were  left  in  constant 
contact  with  the  two  rabid  sheep,  which  died  on  the  fourth  day 
after  the  first  symptoms  of  rabies.  A few  hours  previous  to  the 
death  of  one  of  them,  a dog  and  a lamb  were  inoculated  with  its 
saliva. 

Four  months  after  the  experiment  none  of  the  six  inoculated 
animals  had  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  ; it  is  accord- 
ingly more  than  probable,  that  the  disease  cannot  be  communicated 
from  sheep  to  other  animals. 

From  the  description  of  rabies  in  sheep,  as  observed  in  the 
above  cases,  it  appears  that  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the  dread  of 
water,  and  that  therefore  in  these  animals,  as  well  as  in  dogs,  it 
is  improperly  called  hydrophobia. 

Magendies  Journal . 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

Dr.  Meniere  has  lately  published  a treatise  on  the  above  dis- 
ease, which  he  has  very  frequently  observed  : we  extract  some  of 
the  most  interesting  data : — 

The  post-mortem  examination  of  persons  who  died  of  the  dis- 
ease in  question  gives  no  satisfactory  results  as  to  its  real  nature. 
In  most  cases,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  were  injected,  and  the 
cerebellum  inflamed  and  softened ; in  those  cases  where  morbid 
irritation  of  the  genitals  had  been  observed  as  one  of  the  principal 
symptoms  during  life,  the  latter  organ  often  exhibited  no  morbid 
alteration  whatever.  The  heart  was  mostly  softened,  and  much 
distended  with  blood ; the  aorta  of  a pink  colour,  and  its  internal 
coat  injected  ; the  lungs  were  full  of  blood,  but  not  diseased,  though 
sometimes  emphysematous.  Tn  the  throat,  pharynx,  oesophagus*, 
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and  intestinal  canal,  traces  of  inflammation  were  almost  constantly 
found.  The  cicatrix,  from  the  bite,  was  mostly  of  a livid  colour, 
and  covered  with  a scab.  Dr.  Meniere  never  found  it  open  at  the 
time  when  the  disease  broke  out.  He  never  observed  in  the  dead 
bodies  the  particular  tendency  towards  putrefaction  which  has,  by 
many  authors,  been  observed  as  very  striking.  In  one  instance, 
where,  besides  an  appropriate  general  treatment,  the  wound  imme- 
diately after  its  infliction  was  treated  by  the  actual  cautery,  a fatal 
termination  notwithstanding  ensued.  In  most  cases,  the  wound 
was  very  small ; and,  in  some  of  them,  it  appeared  impossible  that 
any  saliva  should  have  been  carried  into  it,  the  teeth  of  the  animal 
having  penetrated  through  several  folds  of  the  dress.  In  most 
instances,  hydrophobia  broke  out  within  two  or  three  weeks  after 
the  infliction  of  the  bite  : its  intensity  appeared  to  bear  no  relation 
to  the  extent  of  the  interval.  In  females,  it  never  attained  to  such 
a violence  as  in  males. 

In  general,  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  is  very  rapid,  and  scarcely 
ever  lasts  more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  characteristic  signs.  The  precursory  symptoms  exist 
for  a much  longer  time,  and  consist  in  great  depression  of  spirits, 
restlessness,  pain  in  the  limbs  and  along  the  spine,  headach,  loss 
of  appetite,  renewed  pain  in  the  wound,  and  frightful  dreams,  in 
which,  not  unfrequently,  dogs  are  heard  or  seen.  Most  of  the 
patients  complain  also  of  sore  throat,  and  some  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing, without  any  visible  sign  of  inflammation ; in  others,  there  is 
an  excessive  desire  for  sexual  intercourse.  The  first  attack  of 
hydrophobia  always  takes  place  after  some  strong  impression  on 
the  mind ; Dr.  Meniere  observed  it,  in  several  instances,  after  sud- 
den exposure  to  draught ; in  some  cases  only  the  dread  of  water 
was  found  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  fits;  in  others,  fluids 
were  beheld  and  drunk  without  any  difficulty  or  reluctance. 

Lancet. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ue  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


WE  point  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a letter,  contained  in 
the  present  number,  from  Mr.  Mayer,  jun.  to  Mr.  Thos.  Turner. 
The  letter  itself  is  on  subjects  of  vast  import  to  our  professional 
body;  subjects  blended  with  our  charter;  and  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Mr.  Mayer  was  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Turner  the 
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Chairman  of  that  Committee  through  whose  exertions  the  charter 
was  obtained,  and  to  whom  every  member  of  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession ought,  on  that  account,  to  hold  himself  under  especial  obli- 
gations. In  this  letter,  Mr.  Mayer  very  properly  observes,  that, 
although  the  Committee  have  succeeded  in  their  grand  object,  the 
obtainment  of  a Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation,  yet  that  “ of  the 
(entire)  duties  with  which  the  Committee  were  entrusted,  only  one 
half  has  been  accomplished the  other,  or  completing  half,  which 
remains  for  execution,  being  “the  obtainment  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment giving  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  that  protection,  and  to  the 
public  that  security,  against  illiterate  and  unqualified  practitioners 
which  each  have  a right  to  expect,”  and  to  the  former — the  vete- 
rinary surgeon — also  “exemptions  from  serving  parochial  and 
other  offices.” 

It  will  be  recollected  by  those  who  composed  the  veterinary 
deputation  which  had  the  honour  of  the  interview  with  the  Home 
Secretary  on  the  subject  of  the  charter — before  that  valued  instru- 
ment was  obtained — that  on  that  occasion  Sir  James  Graham  pretty 
plainly  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  afford,  through  parliamentary 
enactment,  any  protection  to  the  certificated  against  the  uncertificated 
practitioner  of  veterinary  medicine ; consoling  the  members  of  the 
deputation  for  the  loss  of  their  prospects  in  obtaining  what  at  the 
time  they  felt  so  desirous  to  solicit  of  parliament  through  him  with 
the  pleasing  assurance  that,  as  men  of  science  and  of  so  much  su- 
periority as  they  possessed  over  their  uncertificated  rivals  in  prac- 
tice, they,  in  fact,  needed  no  legislative  protection.  With  this  “sop 
in  the  pan”  so  coaxingly  and  cunningly  administered,  the  deputa- 
tion bowed  and  retired,  and  for  awhile  remained  hushed;  the 
business  of  the  charter,  however — the  main  or  primary  point  at  that 
time  to  be  gained — went  on,  progressing  to  its  final  achievement 
some  months  after ; which  important  and  all-engrossing  affair  it 
was  that  temporarily  closed  the  eyes  of  the  Committee  to  the  ulte- 
rior objects  for  which  the  charter  itself  was  from  the  first  intended 
by  them  to  have  been  but  the  forerunner,  or  as  the  means  to  an  end. 
It  has  been  in  several  instances,  and  very  pertinently  and  properly, 
asked  by  veterinary  surgeons  on  the  occasion  of  their  being  called 
on  to  subscribe  to  the  charter,  “What  good  does  the  charter  do 
me!” — and  with  truth  has  it  been  added,  “ it  does  not  prevent  the 
farrier,  my  neighbour  and  rival,  calling  himself  ‘ veterinary  sur- 
geon,’ neither  does  it  exempt  me  from  serving  on  a jury  or  in  any 
parochial  office  ; therefore,  why  should  I give  any  money  towards 
it!” 

Those  who  sought  for  and  at  length  obtained  the  charter  were 
from  the  first  aware  that,  of  itself,  that  instrument  would  not 
achieve  these  objects : being,  however,  given  to  understand,  and 
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very  properly,  that  a charter  was  the  first  desideratum,  the  Com- 
mittee concentrated  their  efforts  upon  that  point,  and  they  happily 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  it ; and  now  that  they 
have  done  so,  and  that  they  feel  firm  in  their  new  position,  now , we 
repeat,  comes  the  time  for  making  renewed  exertions,  in  order  to 
complete  the  task  but  “ half”  fulfilled.  This  must  be  done  by 
the  Council.  And  that  they  will  enter  on  their  labours  with  every 
cheering  prospect,  every  prospect  of  success,  the  amended  Bill  of 
the  Medical  Profession,  amended  and  submitted  to  Parliament  by 
Sir  James  Graham  himself,  plainly  enough  points  out  to  them : 
only,  for  example,  let  us  peruse  the  clause  numbered  35,  and  sub- 
scribed, “ Penalty  for  False  Pretences  of  Qualification,” 
which  runs  thus  : — 

“ And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  unregistered  person  who  shall 
wilfully  and  falsely  pretend  to  be,  or  take  or  use  the  name  or  title 
of  physician,  doctor,  bachelor,  or  inceptor,  in  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  or  apothecary,  or  any  name,  title,  or  addition, 
implying  he  is  registered  under  this  Act,  or  recognised  by  law  as 
a medical  or  surgical  'practitioner , shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  of  a crime 
or  offence,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  the  court  before  which  he  shall  be 
convicted  shall  award.” 

Mutatis  mutandis,  this  is  precisely  the  clause  we  want  in  the 
Bill  to  be  sought  by  ourselves,  in  addition  to  one  (the  surgeons 
already  are  in  possession  of)  exempting  us  from  juries  and  paro- 
chial offices,  and  of  such  other  clauses  as  may,  on  due  consideration 
by  the  Council,  with  the  assistance  of  some  legal  advisers,  be 
deemed  applicable  and  proper  for  our  especial  case.  This  consti- 
tutes what  Mr.  Mayer  has  characterised  as  the  remaining  “ half  of 
the  duties  with  which  the  Veterinary  Committee  were  entrusted;” 
and  it  is  a “ half”  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  not  prove  difficult  of 
accomplishment,  so  soon  as  the  surgeons  shall  have  been  put  in 
safe  and  quiet  possession  of  their  Bill ; for  that  we  hold  to  be  very 
instrumental,  as  a precedent,  in  the  obtainment  of  ours. 

And  as  “ the  first  Monday  in  the  month  of  May”  is  now  ap- 
proaching, on  which  we  are  directed  by  our  Charter  to  hold  our 
“annual  general  meeting,”  and  by  which  time  it  is  not  unlikely 
the  surgeons’  Bill  may  have  been  “ read  and  passed”  by  Parliament, 
that  will  offer  a most  fit  and  proper  opportunity  for  bringing  the 
business  forward ; and  we  trust  that  he  who  has  so  kindly  reminded 
us  of  our  duty  on  the  present  occasion,  and  who  on  occasions  past 
has  spent  so  much  of  his  time  at  a long  distance  from  home  in  for- 
warding all  our  professional  interests,  will  not  fail,  at  our  general 
meeting,  to  be  in  his  place,  and  then  and  there  to  bring  the  all- 
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important  business  fairly  before  the  members  of  the  profession  at 
large. 

A bill  similar  to  that  in  prospectu  for  the  surgeons  once  being 
obtained  for  the  veterinary  profession,  there  will  not  need  to  be 
published  “Lists  of  Registered  Members,”  or  at  least  not  after  a 
first  and  full  publication  of  them  : no  false  pretender  will  then 
dare  to  style  himself  VETERINARY  SURGEON ; every  “ farrier  ” 
and  “cowleech  ” must  be  known  and  employed  as  such,  and  not  be 
suffered  to  trip  up  the  heels  of  the  registered  practitioner  by  calling 
themselves  by  the  false  titles  of  “ veterinary  surgeons.” 

Such  fair  prospects  as  these,  backed  by  such  fair  promise'  of 
fulfilment,  it  is,  our  readers  will  be  assured,  with  pain  we  feel  we 
have  any  cause  to  urge  us  to  damp  or  obscure;  but  we  must  do 
our  duty,  and  communicate  to  them  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that 
interests  are  at  work  endeavouring  to  obtain  either  some  material 
alterations  in  our  charter,  or  else  an  entire  abrogation  of  it.  On 
the  day  on  which  the  proceedings  we  annex  an  account  of 
took  place,  we  understand  it  was  resolved,  a deputation  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  should  wait  upon  Sir 
James  Graham,  to  express  their  dissent  from  the  charter.  We 
have  also  learned  that  a deputation  for  a like  purpose  has  been 
sent  by  the  Royal  Highland  Agricultural  Society. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A MEETING  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Monday  at  the  society’s 
house,  in  Hanover-square,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G., 
President,  in  the  chair.  There  were  also  present  Earl  Spencer, 
Viscount  Hill,  Lord  Camoys,  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  Sir  R. 
Price,  Bart.,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  D. 
Barclay,  M.P.,  Mr.  T.  W.  JBramston,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  E.  Denison, 
M.P.,  Mr.  A.  E.  Fuller,  M.P.,  Mr.  P.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  S.  E. 
Sotheron,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  O.  Gore,  M.P.,  Professor  Sewell,  Messrs. 
C.  G.  Du  Pre,  S.  R.  Baker,  R.  Gibbs,  W.  F.  Hobbs,  J.  Kinder, 
H.  Gibbs,  F.  Pym,  &c.,  &c. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  Mr.  J.  E.  Denison,  M.P. 
called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  cattle,  observing,  that  unless  attention  were  paid  to  the  restric- 
tions affecting  the  course  of  education  to  be  pursued  by  pupils  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  one  of  the  society’s  most  important  objects 
would  be  frustrated.  Some  time  back  a charter  had  been  granted 
to  veterinary  surgeons,  under  which  pupils  were  to  be  submitted 
to  examination.  It  was  highly  desirable  that,  in  the  course  of 
education,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  pupil  obtaining  a proficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  cattle  pathology  and  practice,  improper  treat- 
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ment  of  cattle  diseases  being  frequently  productive  of  serious  loss. 
When  the  charter  was  granted,  the  education  of  the  pupils  had 
not  been  sufficiently  provided  for. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  admitted  the  force  of  the  suggestion. 
It  was  most  important  that  veterinary  pupils  should  be  subjected 
to  a strict  examination  as  to  their  capability  of  treating  the  diseases 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals 

After  some  further  discussion,  his  Grace  the  President  was  re- 
quested to  communicate  with  the  Secretar}T  of  State  on  the  subject. 

Our  short  reply  to  these  observations  is,jthat  had  the  gentleman 
and  nobleman  by  whom  they  were  made  honoured  our  charter  and 
our  by-laws  with  their  perusal,  they  would,  we  think,  have  found 
that  ample  provision  had  been  made  by  us  for  carrying  out  the  im- 
portant points  to  which  their  observations  were  directed. 


ON  THE  EPIZOOTIC  DISEASE  AT  CHOISI-LE-ROI. 

By  M.  CARRERE,  late  Interne  des  Hopitaux. 

DURING  the  disastrous  progress  of  cholera  in  Paris,  the  village 
of  Choisi-le-Roi,  while  perfectly  free  from  the  epidemic,  was  the 
scene  of  an  epizootic  disease,  of  which  domestic  poultry  were  the 
only  victims.  In  the  history  of  many  other  epidemics  we  find  co- 
incidences of  this  description  of  peculiar  diseases  affecting  the 
lower  animals,  while  pestilences  were  decimating  mankind.  Some- 
times horned  cattle,  at  other  times  horses,  have  been  especially 
attacked;  but  there  have  not  been  recorded  more  than  two  or 
three  examples  of  epizootics  among  birds.  Chabert  and  Boronio 
have,  it  is  true,  described  some  diseases  of  birds,  observed  in 
France  and  in  Lombardy,  but  the  characters  of  the  affections  they 
describe  are  totally  different  from  those  observed  at  Choisi. 

The  cholera  had  scarcely  appeared  at  Paris,  when  it  was  gene- 
rally reported  that  a disease  of  most  destructive  mortality  was 
raging  among  the  poultry  throughout  the  commune.  Here,  as  at 
Paris,  the  cry  of  “poisoning”  was  loudly  made:  all  persons  who 
were  persuaded  that  the  food  and  drink  of  mankind  were  mixed 
with  poison,  found  no  difficulty  in  convincing  themselves  that 
similar  villany  was  practised  in  the  poultry  yards.  But  the  mor- 
tality soon  reached  such  a pitch,  that  this  idea  was  abandoned, 
and  then  it  was  generally  reported  that  the  cholera  was  the  cause 
of  the  epizootic. 

Wishing  to  arrive  at  the  source  of  these  rumours,  I learned  that, 
since  the  3d  of  April,  a vast  number  of  fowls  had  perished  in 
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several  houses  situated  in  different  quarters  of  the  hamlet.  During 
the  first  days  of  the  disease  the  number  of  deaths  had  been  very 
considerable,  after  which  period  the  birds  were  killed  by  the  owners 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  first  symptoms.  In  one  fowl-yard,  of 
eighty  cases,  one  or  two  alone  recovered.  Many  remedies,  amongst 
others  bleeding  under  the  wings,  had  been  in  vain  resorted  to.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  the  diseased  fowl  had  been  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  without  any  bad  effect. 

The  causes  of  this  malady  appear  to  me  altogether  unknown, 
and  I saw  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  contagious.  Neverthe- 
less, when  a single  death  occurred  in  a fowl-yard,  the  mortality 
only  ceased  when  it  had  no  more  victims  to  destroy.  The  most 
cleanly  poultry  feeders  suffered  as  severely  as  the  most  filthy. 
The  kind  of  food  had  no  influence  on  the  disease.  The  fowls  at 
large  in  the  streets  of  Choisi  were  attacked  with  equal  seve- 
rity with  those  perpetually  confined  or  occupied  in  incubation. 
Rabbits , geese , and  ducks,  however , lived  with  impunity  in  the 
same  yards  where  the  hens  were  universally  perishing , and  three 
turkeys  only  were  affected. 

The  disease,  generally  speaking,  commenced  in  the  morning. 
The  hens  were  noticed  to  be  dull  and  weak,  their  wings  drooping, 
and  their  crops  distended  with  undigested  food.  In  a few  cases 
the  disease  commenced  during  the  day,  and  lasted  four-and-twenty 
hours.  The  respiration  was  short  and  hurried,  the  motions  of  the 
heart  accelerated,  and  diminished  in  force  in  proportion  to  their  in- 
crease in  velocity.  In  almost  every  instance  there  had  been  nu- 
merous whitish  liquid  dejections.  The  gullet  was  distended  with 
thready  mucus,  which  escaped  from  the  beak.  The  combs  were 
of  a livid  red  colour,  and  the  tint  deepened  to  a violet  as  death 
drew  near.  After  the  disease  had  lasted  from  two  to  five  hours, 
convulsions  usually  finished  the  sufferings  of  the  animal,  and  death 
was  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  evacuations.  In 
many  cases  I have  learned  that  the  coldness  of  the  sick  birds  was 
very  remarkable.  A few  recoveries  were  noticed  towards  the  ter- 
mination of  the  epizootic.  As  far  as  I can  find  out.,  about  five 
hundred  fowls  died  of  the  disease,  or  were  killed  in  consequence  of 
the  development  of  its  symptoms. 

After  death  the  colour  of  the  skin  was  the  same  as  in  fowls 
strangled  without  being  bled.  The  bodies  were  warm  for  at  least 
three  hours,  and  the  cadaveric  rigidity  was  very  remarkable. 

I have  taken  much  pains  in  seeking  for  any  pathological  altera- 
tions which  might  explain  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  my  research 
was  quite  in  vain.  The  brain  was  white,  and  free  from  congestion. 
The  heart  was  bloodless,  and  of  its  usual  consistence.  The  aorta 
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contained  fluid  blood.  The  lungs  were  rosy  and  crepitating.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  frequently  shewed  little  pa- 
pillce,  surmounted  here  and  there  with  a white  point,  like  a minute 
grain'  of  sand  adhering  to  the  centre  of  the  papilla.  The  crop 
always  contained  food ; the  gizzard  was  strongly  contracted ; the 
intestine  presented  occasional  reddish  patches,  especially  in  the 
situations  where  little  parcels  of  worms  were  found.  The  liver  was 
gorged  with  black  and  tarry  blood  ; the  gall-bladder  distended  with 
thick  green  bile. 

This  epizootic  is  quite  different  from  the  “ maladie  charbon - 
neuse”  of  Chabert,  and  from  that  described  by  Boronio.  Neither 
has  it  any  analogy  to  the  “ pip,”  for  the  tongue  was  always  in  a 
natural  state. 

Journal  Hebdomadaire . 


Hydrophobia  following  the  Bite  of  a Fox. 

E.  B.,  a man  about  46  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
du  Nord,  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  of  the  evening  of  the 
10th  inst.,  labouring  under  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia.  His 
friends  stated  he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  indulging  himself 
with  drinking  freely  of  malt  liquors  and  spirits,  but  at  the  time  the 
accident  occurred  he  was  quite  sober.  It  appeared  he  kept  a tame 
fox  for  his  amusement;  but  about  six  weeks  since,  being  about  to 
dispose  of  it,  he  wished  to  show  it  to  its  intended  purchaser;  and 
on  the  animal  not  readily  obeying  his  call,  he  put  his  hand  into  its 
house  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  out,  when  the  animal  bit  him, 
but  not  severely,  in  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  also  in  the  palm. 
He  took  no  notice  of  the  bites,  which  readily  healed  up,  and  he 
continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  accustomed  health  until  the  day 
previous  to  his  admission,  when  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  bitten 
part  running  up  the  arm  to  the  axilla,  with  a general  feeling  of 
illness  without  being  able  to  mention  any  particular  part  affected. 
Towards  night  he  became  extremely  irritable,  and  was  unable  to 
rest  in  bed.  On  Sunday  morning,  while  taking  breakfast,  after 
having  drunk  some  tea,  he  declared  he  could  not  drink  any  more, 
for  if  he  did  he  was  sure  it  would  choke  him;  at  which  time  he  felt 
a great  tightness  and  sense  of  suffocation  about  the  throat.  His 
friends  becoming  alarmed  by  these  symptoms,  called  in  a medical 
man,  who  recommended  his  immediate  removal  to  this  hospital. 

On  his  admission,  his  look  was  extremely  distressed.  He 
complained  of  great  uneasiness  and  a feeling  of  oppression  about 
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the  chest,  more  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  diaphragm  : breath- 
ing hurried ; pulse  about  100.  Almost  immediately  on  entering 
the  doors  of  the  hospital  he  ran  into  the  garden,  and  could  only  be 
got  into  the  ward  by  entering  through  a window,  as  he  declared 
his  inability  to  pass  along  the  passage,  the  slightest  breath  of  air 
being  sufficient  to  cause  considerable  distress : he  was  ordered 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  opium,  ten  grains  of  the  former  and  one 
grain  of  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  a pill,  every  hour,  but  which  he 
refused  to  swallow.  At  this  time  he  was  perfectly  sensible,  and 
was  ordered  a blister  to  the  spine,  and  an  enema,  containing  an 
ounce  of  laudanum,  to  be  administered. 

During  the  night  the  spasms  became  extremely  violent  and  more 
frequent,  starting  up  convulsively  every  minute.  About  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  he  was  extremely  violent,  so  much  so  as  to 
require  five  men  to  hold  him  to  prevent  his  doing  some  mischief  to 
himself.  At  this  time  the  convulsions  were  very  violent,  and  the 
sense  of  suffocation  extremely  distressing.  About  nine  o’clock,  the 
enema  ordered  last  night,  but  which  could  not  be  administered 
before,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  convulsive  struggles,  was 
administered,  and  about  ten  o’clock  another  containing  six  drachms 
was  thrown  up.  About  half  an  hour  afterwards  another  was 
administered,  and  ordered  to  be  repeated  every  half  hour. 

An  ointment  composed  of  two  drachms  of  the  acetate  of  morphia, 
with  one  ounce  of  hogs’-lard,  was  directed  to  be  rubbed  over  the 
spine  : but  this  failed  in  producing  any  beneficial  effect ; on  the 
contrary,  we  thought  the  spasms  were  more  violent  during  the 
friction.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  less  violent,  but  this  was 
probably  owing  more  to  the  exhaustion  of  nature  than  to  any  effect 
produced  by  the  remedies  employed.  His  pulse  became  extremely 
rapid  until  his  death,  which  took  place  about  two  o’clock. 

The  animal  died  a few  days  after  inflicting  the  bite,  but  we 
attributed  this  to  some  person  having  given  it  poison,  not  thinking 
for  one  instant  of  its  being  in  a rabid  state. 

Inspect io  cadaveris,  twenty-four  hours  post-mortem  : — On  re- 
moving the  calvarium,  there  was  found  to  be  an  effusion  of  serum 
between  the  pia  mater  and  tunica  arachnoides ; and  on  cutting  into 
the  substance  of  the  brain  a greater  number  of  red  points  were 
seen  than  usual.  About  half  an  ounce  of  serum  in  the  lateral 
ventricles.  On  cutting  through  the  theca  vertebralis,  a small 
quantity  of  serous  fluid  issued  out : the  spinal  marrow  appeared 
more  vascular  than  natural,  and  opposite  the  cervical  vertebrae  it 
presented  a brownish  appearance.  The  tongue  was  examined,  but 
no  pustules,  as  described  by  some  authors,  could  be  discovered.  The 
glands  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  were  in  a state  of  enlargement, 
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as  were  several  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  pharynx  highly  vascular,  the  vascularity  extend- 
ing into  the  trachea;  lungs  healthy,  but  gorged  with  blood;  the 
sympathetic,  eighth  pair,  and  phrenic  nerves,  did  not  exhibit  any 
appearance  of  disease ; we  thought  them  rather  smaller  than  might 
have  been  expected  in  a stout  man.  (Esophagus  healthy;  nothing 
particular  in  the  stomach  excepting  a few  very  red  spots  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane.  Intestines  healthy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  jejunum,  a small  portion  of  which  was  highly  vascular.  The 
back  of  the  hand  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bite  was  carefully  dissected, 
when  several  twigs,  apparently  branches  of  the  superficialis  nerve, 
were  seen  close  to  the  cicatrices,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
diseased. 


Hydrophobia  following  the  Bite  of  a Dog. 

On  Wednesday,  the  13th  June,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, another  case  of  hydrophobia  was  brought  into  the  same 
hospital. 

The  patient,  a fine  boy  about  four  years  of  age,  had  been  bitten 
in  the  face  by  a dog  about  seven  weeks  since.  A medical  man 
who  saw  the  child  soon  after  it  was  bitten  recommended  the  ex- 
cision of  the  part,  but  this  the  parents  of  the  child  would  not  allow. 
The  symptoms  began  to  present  themselves  a few  days  previous  to 
his  admission,  by  drowsiness  and  general  disinclination  to  move. 
About  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  his  being  brought  here,  de- 
cided symptoms  of  hydrophobia  presented  themselves. 

The  treatment  adopted  in  this  case  consisted  in  applying  six 
leeches  to  the  throat,  which  appeared  to  afford  decided  relief  for  a 
time,  and  grain  doses  of  the  superacetate  of  lead  every  half  hour, 
until  eighteen  grains  had  been  given,  when  violent  colicky  pains 
came  on  : the  lead  was  accordingly  discontinued,  and  clysters,  con- 
taining forty  drops  of  laudanum  with  castor  oil,  were  ordered,  two 
of  which  were  administered,  and  which  appeared  to  afford  some 
transient  relief.  The  little  sufferer  lingered  on  till  about  four 
o’clock  the  following  afternoon,  when  death  put  a period  to  his 
sufferings.  We  believe  no  post-mortem  examination  was  made  in 
this  case,  owing  to  the  parents  refusing  their  consent. 
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GLANDERS  AND  FARCY  IN  MAN. 

By  William  Percivall,  M.R.C.S.L. 

TO  the  brute  creation  mankind  is  indebted  for  three  important 
additions  to  their  nosological  catalogue : one  conferring  upon  our 
nature  a signal  blessing — if  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  disease  can 
be  so  denominated ; while  the  two  others,  certainly,  cannot  be  re- 
garded in  any  other  light  than,  to  the  extent  they  are  operative,  as 
signal  curses.  At  the  same  time  that  we  exult  in  the  discovery  of 
Jenner,  who,  through  extending  his  professional  researches  into 
cattle  medicine,  ascertained  that  a pock  was  transferable  from  the 
cow  to  the  human  being,  which  was  not  only  in  itself,  and  in  its 
results,  innocuous,  but  had  the  salutary  efficacy  of  either  rendering 
the  human  body  insusceptible  of  smallpox,  or  of  so  altering  the 
condition  of  our  body  for  the  reception  of  that  dangerous  disease 
as  to  render  its  attack  comparatively  mild  and  harmless,  we  have 
to  deplore  what  veterinary  medicine  has  brought  to  light,  viz.  the 
fact  that,  in  addition  to  our  bodies  being  susceptible  of  taking 
rabies  from  the  dog,  they  are  likewise  capable  of  taking  glanders 
and  farcy  from  horses.  While  a pupil  at  the  Veterinary  College, 
during  the  sessional  years  1809-10  and  1811,  I,  in  common  with 
many  others,  repeatedly  heard  it  pronounced,  ex  cathedra , by 
Professor  Coleman,  that  the  horse  and  his  fellows  in  kind,  the  ass 
and  the  mule,  were  alone  obnoxious  to  the  disease  known  under 
the  appellations  of  glanders  and  farcy ; — that  man,  and  all  other 
animals,  save  these,  were  as  insusceptible  of  taking  such  a disease, 
as  animals,  on  their  part,  were  of  taking  certain  contagious  dis- 
eases proper  to  man,  or  of  taking  certain  other  diseases  'pecu- 
liar to  certain  other  distinct  species  of  the  animal  creation.  And 
the  universal  and  complete  immunity  the  students  at  the  College — 
myself  among  the  number — all  along  had  enjoyed  and  still  con- 
Aol.  xviii.  l 1 
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tinued  to  enjoy,  from  contamination  of  any  kind,  notwithstanding 
the  dissections  and  the  examinations  and  the  dressings  of  glandered 
and  farcied  horses  we  were  all  so  frequently  engaged  in,  appeared 
so  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  that,  for  my  own  part,  I 
must  confess  such  a thing  never  entered  my  mind  as  catching 
either  glanders  or  farcy.  I have,  scores  of  times,  dissected  glander- 
ous heads  and  farcinous  limbs,  imbued  my  fingers — heedless  whether 
they  had  any  cuts  or  scratches  upon  them  or  not — in  the  discharges 
from  the  noses  of  glandered  horses,  applied  even  my  own  nose  to 
the  apertures  of  their  nostrils  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
presence  of  fetor,  during  which  I must  have  inhaled  the  very 
breath  of  the  diseased  animal ; — scores  of  times,  I repeat,  have  I 
done  all  this,  regardless  of  washing  my  hands  or  wiping  my  face 
after  such  examinations,  or,  at  least,  until  such  time  as  I had  leisure 
and  opportunity  so  to  do,  and  yet — providentially  now  I must  look 
upon  it — have  I escaped  every  sort  of  contamination.  Still,  as  was 
afterwards  shewn  to  my  cost,  my  system  did  not  prove  insuscepti- 
ble of  imbibing  animal  poison.  For,  while  a pupil  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  in  the  year  1820,  dressing  at  the  time  for  Mr.  Travers, 
in  sewing  up  the  abdomen  of  a woman  who  a few  hours  before 
had  died  of  femoral  hernia,  I pricked  both  my  thumbs,  and  two  of 
my  fingers  of  my  right  hand,  in  consequence  of  which  lymphatic 
inflammation  had,  by  the  following  morning,  set  in  with  so  much 
violence  and  apparent  danger  that — from  the  circumstance  of  no 
less  than  nine  of  the  students  of  the  hospital  having,  during  the 
the  same  winter,  died  from  similar  irritations — my  mind  took  alarm, 
and  I instantly  set  off  into  the  country ; to  which  step,  under  the 
very  judicious  treatment  of  my  kind  master,  Mr.  Travers,  I felt  at 
the  time,  and  now  am  convinced,  I owed  the  preservation  of  my 
life.  I have  intruded  thus  much  of  my  own  case  here  to  shew 
that  my  constitution,  although  it  had  resisted  the  virus  of  glanders 
and  farcy,  was  far  from  being  proof  against  the  influence  of  animal 
poisons. 

The  tocsin  of  alarm  of  a man  taking  a disease  something  ap- 
proaching to  glanders  and  farcy  was  first  sounded  at  the  Veterinary 
College  in  1817,  on  the  occasion  of  my  poor  school-fellow — the 
late  Mr.  William  Turner — then  a pupil,  taking  the  disease;  or,  at 
least,  taking  a disease  after  having  “ received  a small  wound  on 
his  hand  from  dissecting  the  head  of  a horse  that  had  been  destroyed 
by  glanders Abscesses  made  their  appearance  upon  different 

* Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Coleman  in  his  letter  on  the  subject  to 
Mr.  Travers.  Vide  “ Inquiry  concerning  Constitutional  Irritation,”  p.  352. 
According  to  Mr.  Travers’  own  statement,  however,  the  horse  “ died  of  glan- 
ders.” P.  351.  While,  according  to  an  account  since  given,  the  horse  from 
which  Mr.  Turner  contracted  his  disease  never  had  glanders — hut  strangles  ! 
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parts  of  Mr.  Turner’s  body,  with  matter  taken  from  one  of  which 
Mr.  Coleman  inoculated  an  ass,  and  the  inoculation  “ ended  in 
farcy  and  glanders  and  death.”  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
Mr.  Coleman  remarks  in  the  letter  above  referred  to,  and  from 
which  this  quotation  is  drawn,  that  “ Mr.  Turner  had  no  symp- 
toms whatever  of  glanders” — “ nor  did  the  local  disease  of  the  arm 
exactly  resemble  farcy.”  It  was  pretty  manifest,  however,  to  use 
Mr.  Coleman’s  words,  “ that  some  poison  had  been  absorbed ,” 
though  not  productive  of  glanders : “ as  far  as  my  experience,” 
adding  the  Professor,  in  the  same  letter,  “ the  nostrils  of  the  human 
subject  are  not  susceptible  of  glandered  ulceration  or  inflammation.” 
Subsequently  to  Mr.  Coleman’s  experiment  with  the  matter  taken 
from  Mr.  William  Turner,  after  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  Croy- 
don, his  brother,  Mr.  James  Turner,  in  two  instances,  by  inocu- 
lating young  asses  with  the  matter,  confirmed  the  glanderous  na- 
ture of  the  virus,  both  the  animals  having  died  after  inoculation 
of  farcy  and  glanders,  exhibiting  the  usual  course  of  symptoms  and 
dying  about  the  ordinary  period.  All  this  urged  Mr.  Travers  to 
admit  the  absorption  of  the  poison  of  glanders  by  the  human  sys- 
tem, though  he  still  denied  there  was  any  “ evidence  of  its  acting 
on  the  human  body  otherwise  than  as  the  poison  of  dead  animal 
bodies ,”  notwithstanding  the  poison  “ retained  its  properties  after 
passing  through  the  human  system.” 

The  first  recognition  of  the  disease  thus  proved  to  have  been 
caught  by  man  from  glandered  or  farcied  horses,  as  glanders  or 
farcy  in  the  human  being,  was,  in  this  country,  made  by  Mr.  Brown, 
surgeon  to  the  Second  Dragoons  : his  celebrated  case,  published  in 
July  1829,  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  under  the  bold  and  unambigu- 
ous title  of  “ Fatal  Case  of  Acute  Glanders  in  the  Human  Subject,” 
will  long  remain  a memento  of  this  famous  recognition. 

While  searching,  from  memoranda  of  works  and  references  lying 
before  me,  for  data  for  drawing  up  the  history  of  glanders  and  farcy 
in  man , I accidentally  alighted  upon  the  following  account,  pre- 
senting a summary  at  once  so  interesting  and  useful  to  veterinary 
readers,  that  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  transcribing  it*  : — 

“ From  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  it  was  known 
that  wounds  resulting  from  the  posthumous  examination  of  glan- 
dered horses  were  of  a dangerous  character.  It  was  also  known, 
that,  in  consequence  of  such  wounds,  several  veterinary  surgeons 
were  attacked  with  malignant  inflammation,  pains  in  the  joints, 
mortification,  terminating  in  some  instances  fatally.  But  all  these 

It  is  taken  from  an  excellent  little  work,  entitled  “ Manual  of  Diseases 
of  the  Skin”  (of  the  Human  Being),  from  the  French  of  M.  Cazenave  and 
Schedel.  By  Thomas  H.  Burgess,  M.D.  The  paragraph  here  transcribed 
is  from  Dr.  Burgess’  own  pen. 
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results  were  attributed  merely  to  a septic  poison,  analogous  to  that 
produced  by  other  putrid  matters,  and  not  to  the  specific  action  of 
a particular  virus.  However,  about  that  period  (1811)  M.  Lorin 
discovered  and  proved  the  transmission  of  farcy  from  the  horse  to 
man. — ( Observations  sur  la  Communication  du  Farcin  des  Che - 
veaux  aux  Hommes.  Journ.  de  Med.  Veterinaire,  Feb.  1812). 

“ Although  this  is  the  first  case  on  record  of  the  disease  in  man, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  human  race  was  never  afflicted 
with  glanders  before  this  time.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  mankind  was  afflicted  formerly  as  well  as 
now  with  both  varieties  of  the  complaint,  but  that  it  escaped  the 
less  scrutinizing  observation  of  our  forefathers.  It  was  not  till 
1821,  however,  that  the  first  detailed  case  of  acute  glanders  in 
man  was  published.  It  is  recorded  by  Shilling,  a veterinary  sur- 
geon at  Berlin. — ( See  Rust's  Magazin  fur  die  Gesammte  Hiel- 
kunde , vol.  ix.) — The  subject  of  this  case  was  a stable-boy  at  a 
veterinary  college,  who  became  unwell  soon  after  washing  the 
nostrils  of  a glandered  horse.  A pustular  eruption  broke  out  on 
the  skin,  pimples  appeared  on  the  nose,  which  speedily  became 
gangrenous ; the  boy  died ; and  at  the  examination  of  the  body 
after  death,  small  purulent  spots  were  found  on  the  frontal  bone, 
and  pus  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  In  another  case,  ap- 
pended to  that  of  Shilling,  and  which  is  related  by  Weisses,  there 
were  observed  delirium,  pustular  eruption  on  the  skin,  and  a secre- 
tion of  yellow  purulent  matter  from  the  nostrils.  This  patient  had 
been  taking  care  of  a glandered  horse,  and  he  died  on  the  thirteenth 
day  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Soon  after  these  cases 
were  published  in  Germany,  Mr.  Muscroft  recorded,  in  the  nine- 
teenth volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal , the  case  of  a jockey  who 
wounded  himself  in  the  hand  while  trimming  a glandered  horse, 
and  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  glanders.  Here  also  the  re- 
semblance of  the  disease  in  the  horse  with  that  observed  in  man 
is  strikingly  exact.  In  1822,  Thomas  Tarozzi,  in  Italy,  translated 
the  case  of  Shilling  into  the  Annali  Universally  and  gave  a de- 
scription of  a pestilential  disease  which  was  developed  in  a stable 
where  a glandered  horse  died ; out  of  thirty-five  persons  who 
visited  that  stable  eleven  were  attacked  with  a malignant  com- 
plaint, characterised,  from  its  invasion  to  its  termination,  by  fever 
and  an  eruption  of  boils  and  gangrenous  pimples.  At  the  close  of 
1823,  two  new  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  human  subject  were 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal ; and  another  was  published 
in  the  same  year  in  Germany,  by  Seidler,  in  Rust's  Magazin.  In 
1826,  Mr.  Travers  threw  some  additional  light  on  the  history  of 
glanders  in  man,  in  his  work  on  “ Constitutional  Irritation."  In 
1829,  Arnold  Grub  defended  an  inaugural  dissertation  at  Berlin,  in 
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which  he  relates  a remarkable  case  of  the  transmission  of  glanders 
from  the  horse  to  man.  The  same  year  another  thesis  on  the  same 
subject  was  defended  by  Kriseg.  It  was  also  in  1829  that  Mr. 
Andrew  Brown  published  a well-marked  case  of  acute  glanders  in 
man,  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette , vol.  iv,  p.  134. 

“ However,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  importance,  these  facts 
were  as  yet  little  known,  when  Dr.  Elliotson  published  a memoir, 
intitled  “ Glanders  in  the  Human  Subject ,”  in  the  sixteenth  volume 
of  the  Med.  Chir.  Transactions  for  1830,  which  at  once  attracted 
the  attention  of  observers  to  this  interesting  and  important  ques- 
tion. This  memoir  contains  three  well-authenticated  and  con- 
vincing cases  of  the  disease  in  man ; and  from  its  publication,  only 
twelve  years  since,  we  date  the  commencement  of  our  inquiries  into 
the  disease.,  in  so  far  as  the  human  being  is  concerned,  for  up  to 
that  period  doubts  were  still  entertained  by  many  persons  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  two  diseases.  In  the  same  year  (1830)  M.  A. 
Nauman,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Utrecht,  also  re- 
ported two  interesting  cases  ( Wee-Artsenijkundig  Magazin  ; Gro- 
ningen, 1830) ; in  addition  to  which,  M.  Alexander,  Professor  at 
the  same  University,  has  added  two  new  instances  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1836. — ( De  la  Diathese  purulente , et  de  la  Morve 
aigue  communiqute  a I'homme  ; Archives  Generales,  Dec.  1836.) 
In  1833,  Dr.  Elliotson  published  another  case  of  the  disease,  with 
a coloured  drawing.  Mr.  Youatt  saw  this  case  with  Dr.  E.  It 
was  the  first  case  of  the  kind  he  had  seen ; and  up  to  that  period 
would  not,  according  to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  admit  the 
transmissibility  of  glanders  from  the  horse  to  man.  He  has  since, 
however,  announced  his  belief  in  that  opinion.  In  1834,  M. 
Hertwig  observed  seven  cases  of  farcy  and  glanders  in  the  human 
subject ; amongst  these,  three  were  evidently  and  distinctly  those 
of  well-marked  simple  glanders.  It  is  also  evident  that  certain 
cases  observed  and  published  by  M.  Brera  in  1833,  and  described 
by  him  under  the  name  of  Typhus  carbonneux  in  the  Encyclo - 
graphie  Medic.,  belonged  properly  to  the  disease  under  considera- 
tion. M.  Felix  Vogeli,  of  Lyons,  in  a memoir,  intitled  “ Some 
Facts  tending  to  establish  the  Transmission  of  the  Farcy  of  Horses 
to  Man,”  has  cited  five  examples. — ( Journ . de  Med.  Veterinaire, 
Jan.  1835.)  From  1830  to  1837  a variety  of  papers  have  been 
published  on  this  subject  by  MM.  Hardwicke,  Wolff,  Prinz,  Berndt, 
Barth,  and  Eck. 

“ M.  Rayer  communicated  to  the  members  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, February  14,  1837,  the  remarkable  case  of  the  man  Prost, 
who  died  under  his  care,  of  acute  glanders.  This  interesting  com- 
munication immediately  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion  in  the 
Academy,  in  which  MM.  Rayer,  Dupuy,  and  Velpeau,  supported 
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the  opinion  of  the  identity  of  the  disease  of  the  horse  and  of  the 
human  being ; while  they  were  opposed  by  MM.  Bartlemy  and 
Bouley.  The  latter  opinion  appeared  to  prevail  at  the  time,  but 
the  publication  of  a very  elaborate  and  very  valuable  memoir  by 
M.  Rayer,  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  the  same 
year,  removed  all  further  doubt  on  that  question.  In  addition  to 
the  case  (Prost’s)  published,  M.  Rayer  gave  a great  number  of 
observations,  the  results  of  his  own  researches  into  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  He  confined  his  description  of  glanders  and  of  farcy 
to  the  acute  forms  of  these  complaints.  He  gives  a graphic  de- 
scription of  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  human  subject. 
The  inoculations,  and  their  results,  of  man  with  the  morbid  virus 
taken  from  the  horse,  and  the  reverse,  have  been  elaborately  dis- 
cussed. Indeed,  the  existence  of  glanders  in  the  human  being 
could  be  no  longer  doubtful  even  to  the  most  incredulous,  after 
perusing  the  important  and  interesting  memoir  of  M.  Rayer. 
During  the  year  1838,  MM.  Bruguieres  and  Yigla  recorded  a 
case  of  the  same  malady,  which  occurred  under  M.  Breshet,  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  Paris : and  about  the  same  period  M.  Deville  on  the 
one  hand,  and  MM.  Husson  and  Nivet  on  the  other,  published  ad- 
ditional facts,  which  immediately  produced  a new  discussion  in 
the  Academy  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of  glanders 
from  man  to  the  horse,  and  vice  versa.  M.  Bartlemy,  who  again 
took  an  active  part  in  the  debate,  seemed  wedded  to  his  former 
opinion,  in  which  no  other  member  now  coincided.  New  cases 
were  published  soon  after  by  MM.  Nonat,  Legroux,  Andral,  Lions, 
Petit,  and  Renaud ; and  M.  Vigla,  in  an  interesting  thesis,  (Janu- 
ary, 1839,)  has  taken  up  with  much  talent,  and  confirmed  by  ob- 
servations of  his  own,  several  interesting  points  in  the  history  of 
this  dire  disease. 

“ M.  Leblanc,  of  Alfort,  has  demonstrated,  in  two  important  me- 
moirs on  this  subject — the  first  entitled  “ On  the  different  Kinds 
of  Glanders  and  Farcy  considered  as  Varieties  of  one  and  the  same 
general  Affection;”  and  the  other,  “ Experimental  Researches  on 
the  Effects  of  the  Inoculation  of  the  Horse  and  Ass  with  glandered 
Pus  and  Mucus,  and  with  morbid  humours  of  a different  nature;” 
Paris,  1839 — First,  that  all  forms  of  glanders  and  farcy  are  con- 
tagious, but  differ  in  intensity  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
animal  and  other  obvious  circumstances;  and,  secondly,  that  pus 
or  mucus  taken  from  glandered  men  or  horses,  no  matter  from 
which,  will  produce  glanders  or  farcy  in  healthy  animals  of  a 
similar  kind  if  inoculated  with  them,  whilst  pus  or  other  matter 
not  taken  from  glandered  or  farcied  animals  will  not  produce  either 
glanders  or  farcy. 

“ In  the  London  Medical  Gazette  for  April  1840,  there  is  an 
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account  of  a knacker  who  died  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  of 
glanders,  and  the  nurse  who  attended  him  took  the  disease  arid 
died  also — this  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  glanders  being 
transmitted  from  one  human  being  to  another ; and  M.  Gibert,  of 
Paris,  relates  a case,  in  the  Revue  Medicate  for  November  1840, 
of  a man  named  Pagout  who  died  of  acute  glanders  after  having 
suffered  dreadfully  for  some  days. 

“ Several  cases  of  glanders  have  been  published  in  the  English 
journals  since  that  date,  proving  the  identity,  if  any  more  proof 
were  wanting,  of  glanders  in  the  horse  and  in  man.” 

While  the  fact  of  the  human  body  being  capable  of  taking 
glanders  and  farcy  from  horses  has  become  established,  there  is  no 
example  on  record  of  man  breeding  such  a disease  in  his  own  per- 
son— apart  from  the  influence  of  contagion  : a man  may  catch  the 
disease  from  another  man  as  well  as  from  a horse,  but  he  cannot, 
the  same  as  a horse,  have  the  disease  originating  in  his  own  body 
in  consequence  of  exposure  to  the  miasm  of  the  stable  or  from  other 
causes.  Why  is  this]  Knowing  the  aerial  membrane  to  be  the 
seat  of  glanders,  and  knowing  the  horse  to  be  an  animal  that 
respires  through  his  nose  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  his  mouth,  I 
have  always,  in  my  own  mind,  considered  these  two  facts  linked 
together  as  offering  some  key  to  the  explanation  we  are  at  present 
in  quest  of.  The  membrane  lining  the  air-passages  has,  the  same 
as  other  mucous  membranes,  its  natural  and  unnatural  or  baneful 
excitants.  Air  of  a kind  proper  for  the  purposes  of  respiration  is 
of  the  first  description,  and  such  as  is  of  a quality  unfitted  for 
respiration,  or  as  contains  noxious  ingredients  of  any  kind,  is  of 
the  latter  description.  The  excitation,  although  preternatural, 
may  still  not  be  deleterious  or  pernicious  : on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  of  a malignant  or  poisonous  nature — such  as  will  produce 
glanders.  But,  if  so  in  the  horse,  why  not  the  same  in  man  ] Be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  man  respires  through  his  mouth  more  than 
through  his  nose,  the  latter  furnishing  air-passages  of  compara- 
tively inconsiderable  dimensions ; secondly,  because  the  Schnei- 
derian membrane  does  not  possess  the  same  sensitiveness  or 
susceptibility  that  the  horse’s  does;  and,  thirdly,  because  any 
miasm  originating  in  the  excretions  of  one  species  of  animal  does 
not  appear  to  prove  to  be  poisonous,  or  not  necessarily  to  be  so,  to 
another  species  of  animal : men  huddled  together  in  close  habita- 
tions for  any  length  of  time  breed  fever  of  some  kind,  but  not 
glanders  or  farcy;  horses,  crowded  together  in  ships  or  unventi- 
lated stables  for  any  length  of  time,  breed  farcy  and  glanders,  and 
a kind  of  ophthalmia  unknown  to  human  eyes.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  miasm  of  the  stable,  although  it  produces 
glanders  and  farcy,  does  not  contain  the  virus  or  poison  of  glanders; 
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for  if  it  did  we  should  have  grooms  and  stable-boys  contracting 
the  disease  from  living  and  sleeping  in  confined  stables. 

Mr.  Travers  saw  plainly  that  the  poison  of  glanders  was  capable 
of  becoming  absorbed  by  human  lymphatics,  but  refused  to  call 
the  “ irritation”  thus  produced  by  the  name  of  glanders  or  farcy. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Vines  throws  the  notion  of  “ poison” 
or  “ specific”  altogether  out  of  the  question,  affirming  that  “ all  the 
symptoms  of  disease  which  constitute  glanders  and  farcy  invariably 
depend  upon  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  system .”  Now,  knowing 
as  we  do,  that  our  own  system,  as  well  as  that  of  the  horse,  is 
capable  of  exhibiting  glanders  and  farcy,  why,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  unhealthiness,  should  it  not,  on  occasions,  breed 
glanders  or  farcy  as  well  as  the  horse’s  system  1 Or,  how  comes 
it  that  horses,  whose  systems  are  not  very  unfrequently  in  an 
“ unhealthy  state,”  have  glanders  and  farcy  so  very  rarely  ] That 
animal  bodies,  under  circumstances  of  disordered  health  or  debi- 
lity, are  more  prone  to  take  disease  than  at  another  time,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  ; but  that  without  the  actual  presence  of 
the  poison , or  something  tantamount  thereto,  or  without  some 
specific  predisposition,  they  can  under  such  circumstances  take 
specific  disease,  I cannot  bring  myself  to  believe. 

There  is  nothing  to  shew  that  glanders  and  farcy  pathologically 
differ  when  seated  in  the  human  frame  from  the  disease  we  call 
by  that  name  in  horses : they  present  the  same  phenomena,  run 
similar  courses,  and  prove  equally  as  incurable,  or  are  as  rarely 
cured,  in  one  as  in  the  other.  Glanders  has  been  said  on  some  rare 
occasions  to  be  “ cured”  in  man  as  well  as  in  horses ; farcy  has  not 
so  very  infrequently  been  “ cured”  or  mitigated,  or  arrested  in  its 
course,  in  one  as  well  as  in  the  other.  No  more  in  human  than  in 
veterinary  medicine,  however,  is  there  known  any  certain  remedy 
or  antidote  for  either  form  of  disease.  Long  has  such  a desideratum 
been  lacked  by  veterinary  surgeons  : possibly,  our  better  informed 
medical  brethren  may,  before  many  years  more  have  passed,  be 
able  to  help  us  to  a mode  of  cure. 


ON  SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES. 

By  James  Anderson,  MR  C.V.S.  and  M.N.A.M.S.M.,  %c.  tyc. 

Leicester. 

By  the  term  specific  gravity,  applied  to  any  substance,  is  meant 
the  relation  which  its  weight  bears  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk 
of  some  other  substance,  taken  as  the  standard  of  unity.  The 
standard  of  unity  is  pure  water  at  the  temperature  of  60°  Fahr., 
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for  solids  and  liquids,  and  atmospheric  air  for  gases.  Solids  are 
first  weighed  in  air  and  then  in  water.  The  loss  of  weight  arising 
from  the  action  of  the  water  is  equal  to  that  of  the  mass  of  the 
fluid  possessing  the  same  dimensions  as  the  solid  itself.  If  the 
solids  are  so  light  as  to  float  upon  the  water,  attach  to  them  a heavier 
body,  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  sink,  but  the  weight  of  which  in 
water  must  be  added  in  computing  the  loss. 

The  following  is  requisite  before  we  can  proceed;  viz.  the 
specific  gravity  which  holds,  up  to  a mark  in  the  neck,  1000  grains 
of  distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.  A brass  weight 
generally  accompanies  the  bottle  that  exactly  counterpoises  it  when 
empty.  A glass  testing  tube  or  a large  tumbler,  a thermometer  for 
taking  the  heat,  and  a good  balance  are  requisite.  One  of  the  pans 
should  be  suspended  by  much  shorter  strings  than  those  attached 
to  the  other  pan,  and  should  have  a small  hook  at  the  bottom  from 
which  any  solid  can  be  hung  by  a hair  or  a thin  thread. 

Example  1.  Hang  a piece  of  lead  by  a thread  to  the  hook,  the 
weight  taken  in  the  air  is  398  grains.  A glass  of  distilled  water 
is  placed  under  that  end  of  the  scale-beam  to  which  the  lead  is 
attached  : the  lead  being  immersed  in  the  water,  it  weighs  362.4 
grains.  Difference  in  air  and  water  35.6  grains,  water  being 
unity. 

Therefore,  if  35.6  : 1 : : 398=11.176,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  lead. 

Example  2.  A piece  of  wax  weight  in  air  is  105.4  grains.  It 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  therefore  a piece  of  lead  should 
be  attached  to  the  wax,  and  the  two  bodies  weighed  in  the  water 
together. 

The  lead  alone  weighs  378  grains  in  water.  With  the  wax 
attached  to  it  the  weightis  372.4  grains  ; difference  5.6  grains,  which 
being  added  to  the  weight  of  the  wax  in  air  makes  111  grains  : 
then,  if  111  : 1 : : 105.4n0.949,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wax. 

Example  3.  Of  Powders.  If  100  grains  of  calomel  are  put 
into  the  specific  bottle  of  1000  grains  when  the  bottle  is  filled 
with  water  it  then  weighs  1083.7  grains  : from  this  deduct  the 
100  grains  of  calomel,  there  remains  983.7  grains,  which  subtract 
from  the  1000grains=16.3.  If  16.3  : 1 : : 100=6.03,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  calomel.  When  any  powder  is  soluble  in  water, 
some  other  liquid  in  which  it  is  not  soluble  may  be  used. 

Example  4.  Of  Liquids.  The  weight  in  grains  of  any  fluid 
filling  the  1000  grain  bottle  is  the  specific  gravity  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  60°  Fahr. 

Spiritus  rectificatus,  spec.  grav.  .835  at  60°  Fahr.  Acidum 
sulphuricum,  spec.  grav.  1.850 ; equal  bulks  of  these  two 
liquids  and  distilled  water  possess  weights  in  the  proportion 
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1.850,  .835  and  1,  or  1.850,  .835  and  1000,  or  .850  grains  heavier 
than  water,  and  .165  grains  lighter  than  water.  Proof  spirits 
are  five  parts  of  sp.  rectif.  56°  over  proof  by  Sykes’  hydro- 
meter at  the  temperature  of  62°  Fahr.,  and  three  parts  of 
aqua  distillata  mixed.  There  are  several  hydrometers  and  sach- 
arometers  in  use  for  taking  specific  gravities  which  we  need 
not  describe,  as  books  and  tables  are  sent  with  them.  Sykes’s 
are  the  only  ones  recognized  by  the  revenue  laws  : also  we  have 
acidometers,  urinometers,  nitrometers,  hydrostatic  beads,  See. 
The  competition  at  present  in  the  chemical  and  drug  trade  is  such 
that  a genuine  article  is  difficult  to  be  procured ; hence,  the  medical 
practitioner  is  disappointed  of  the  effect  of  the  medicine  admi- 
nistered. The  result  invariably  is,  that  obloquy  is  brought  on  his 
practice  and  medicine.  The  chief  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point 
out  to  those  concerned,  who,  perhaps,  have  not  thought  much  on 
the  topic,  the  manner  of  taking  the  specific  gravities  of  their 
chemicals  and  drugs : if  that  is  done,  and  by  comparing  them  with 
the  specific  gravities  published  in  tables,  they  will  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  their  quality  and  value  to  a great  extent. 

I have  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Geo.  Townes,  Ph.  D., 
and  Mr.  Redwood,  for  their  papers  on  Specific  Gravity. 


ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  CATTLE. 

By  G.  Baker,  Esq.,  M.R.C.  V.S. 

My  dear  Sir, — Assured  of  the  great  interest  you  take  in  the 
nature  and  classification  of  diseases  of  cattle,  1 feel  much  satisfac- 
tion in  transmitting  to  you  a case  which  is  certainly,  in  my  opinion, 
of  unusual  occurrence. 

During  one  of  my  professional  visits  to  a gentleman  in  Sussex, 
while  attending  a horse,  he  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  his 
farm  yard,  having  the  previous  day  lost  a cow,  and  which  the  man 
was  going  to  take  to  the  kennel  for  the  hounds.  It  appeared  that 
some  few  months  since  she  was  the  subject  of  a severe  attack  of 
the  then  prevailing  epizootic,  but  had  recovered  under  the  treat- 
ment of  some  cowleech  of  good  repute  in  the  neighbourhood.  She 
was  in  apparent  health  when  seen  in  the  evening,  but  found  dead 
in  the  morning. 

Being  curious  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
and  fatal  result,  I was  but  too  happy  to  offer  my  services  in  the 
post-mortem  inquiry.  On  examination  of  the  abdomen,  the  viscera 
generally  were  in  a healthy  state  ; but,  on  prosecuting  the  investi- 
gation in  the  chest,  l found  that  the  right  pleural  sac  contained  a 
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considerable  quantity  of  blood  and  serum.  The  interior  of  the 
lung  on  the  same  side  was  completely  filled  with  coagulated  blood — 
in  fact,  was  one  mass  of,  what  I must  call,  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

On  the  inferior  part  of  the  affected  lobe  there  was  an  extensive 
laceration  of  the  investing  pleura.  The  left  lung  was  healthy, 
and  of  its  natural  colour. 

On  making  a dissection  of  the  heart,  which  was  altogether 
larger  than  the  natural  size,  I found  considerable  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  cow  was  reported  as  evincing 
no  symptoms  of  illness.  She  occasionally  had  a cough,  but  took 
her  food,  and  rumination  was  performed  naturally  and  uninter- 
ruptedly. 

I scarcely  know  whether  to  look  upon  this  as  a disease  prima- 
rily arising  from  pulmonary  congestion,  or  whether,  from  the 
hypertrophied  condition  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  blood  was 
propelled  with  such  force  through  the  pulmonary  vessels  as  to 
occasion  rupture  of  their  parietes. 

The  consideration  of  this  and  other  instances  has  induced  me 
to  fear  that  a mistaken  impression  prevails,  that  the  attention  of 
the  veterinary  surgeon  is  exclusively  directed  to  the  horse;  and  I 
have  frequently  found  parties  disposed  to  believe  that  my  profes- 
sional exertions  were  solely  devoted  to  that  noble  animal.  The 
pre-eminence  assigned  to  that  branch  of  the  profession  in  former 
days  may  have  led  to  this  erroneous  impression.  Notwithstanding 
the  reduction  of  horse  establishments  (from  the  operation  of  rail- 
roads and  other  causes)  in  the  metropolis  the  veterinary  practi- 
tioner may  still  find  the  horse  monopolize  the  greater  share  of  his 
time  and  attention ; but  in  the  rural  districts  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  that  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with  diseases  of  other 
domestic  animals  upon  which  he  may  frequently  be  called  to  exer- 
cise the  healing  art.  Nor  is  it  only  as  a source  of  emolument  that  I 
deem  this  enlarged  view  of  our  professional  duty  to  be  most  de- 
sirable, but,  as  an  investigation  of  natural  science,  it  is  an  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  pursuit.  * 

The  struggle  after  knowledge  is  full  of  delight.  As  the  material 
chase  brings  fresh  vigour  to  our  pulses  and  activity  to  our  bodies, 
so  the  intellectual  chase  renews  and  invigorates  the  faculties  of 
our  minds. 

The  appointment  of  a Professor  of  Cattle  Pathology  has  given  to 
the  junior  members  of  our  profession  a better  opportunity  than 
was  ever  enjoyed  by  the  seniors  of  our  veterinary  body ; and  under 
the  new  character  by  which  we  are  incorporated,  I trust,  as  this 
extensive  and  important  branch  of  the  profession  must  necessarily 
form  a leading  part  of  the  initiatory  studies,  the  students  will  see 
the  direct  obligation  of  a familiar  acquaintance  with  its  several 
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bearings,  and  they  will  find  the  full  benefit  of  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  more  particularly  if  situated  in  agricultural  districts, 
where  scores  of  animals  are  too  often  sacrificed  to  a want  of  better 
skill  in  the  application  of  needful  remedies. 

Believe  me,  with  kind  regards,  to  remain,  &c. 


INDIGESTION  WITH  METEORIZATION. 

By  M.  Levrat,  Lausanne. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1844,  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
I was  requested  to  attend  a horse  belonging  to  a miller  in  Lausanne. 
He  was  ten  years  old,  of  middle  size,  an  Arabian,  and  of  a san- 
guine and  nervous  temperament. 

Recollections. — He  had  been  in  the  possession  of  M.  Schmiedlin 
two  years,  during  which  time  he  had  not  been  ill,  and  had  readily 
sustained  the  work  to  which  he  was  exposed.  I was  told  that  in 
the  evening  he  had  eaten  heartily  of  corn  slightly  moistened,  but  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  a domestic  entered  the  stable  and  found 
him  sadly  swelled,  and  rolling  on  the  litter. 

Symptoms. — On  examining  the  patient  the  following  symptoms 
presented  themselves : — The  belly  was  puffed  up — the  movements 
of  respiration  were  short  and  accelerated — the  mouth  was  dry,  and 
discharged  a strong  odour  of  acetous  fermentation.  When  the  horse 
was  tranquil  his  pulse  was  not  accelerated,  nor  was  it  far  from  the 
usual  state ; but  as  soon  as  the  colic  returned  he  sadly  moaned,  and 
could  not  rest  long,  but  was  frequently  moving  about  and  moaning. 
Auscultation  being  applied,  no  intestinal  gurgling  could  be  heard ; 
but  there  were  frequent  eructations  of  gas  with  an  acetous  odour. 
The  ears  and  limbs  retained  their  usual  temperature. 

Diagnosis.  — The  colic  of  Indigestion  with  meteorization.  I 
immediately  administered  a drink  composed  of  honey,  sulphuric 
ether  15  grains,  and  30  grains  of  chloruret  of  soda,  in  a bottle  of 
cold  water.  I also  ordered  lavements  of  soap  and  water  nearly 
cold,  and  light  clothing.  In  addition  to  this,  I recommended  that  he 
should  be  gently  walked,  and  especially  that  he  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  lie  down. 

The  swelling  and  the  colicky  pains  continued  until  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  when  the  drinks  were  repeated  and  several  lavements 
administered.  The  animal  then  expelled  a great  quantity  of  gas, 
with  several  hard  and  well-moulded  evacuations.  The  colic  now 
began  to  calm,  and  also  the  meteorization.  I administered  the 
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decoction  of  mallows  and  olive  oil,  and  ordered  some  light  infu- 
sions of  camomile. 

At  noon  the  meteorization  had  disappeared,  but  the  belly  re- 
mained hard,  and  its  walls  were  continually  on  the  stretch. 

The  pulse  became  accelerated,  and  some  symptoms  of  colic  shewed 
themselves  at  certain  intervals.  The  eructations  were  much  more 
rare,  and  they  were  also  much  less  strong. 

On  auscultation  of  the  abdominal  cavity  on  the  left  side  we 
detected  some  feeble  borborygmi.  They  appeared  to  proceed  from 
the  small  intestines,  for  they  were  seen  more  on  the  right  side  of 
the  abdomen  than  the  left. 

At  four  o’clock  the  respiration  and  circulation  became  still  more 
accelerated — the  belly  was  hard  and  painful  to  the  touch — the 
vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  were  injected — muscular  palpitations 
began  to  manifest  themselves  at  the  shoulders  and  the  thighs — the 
animal  carried  his  head  low — he  was  continually  tormenting  him- 
self by  throwing  his  weight  on  every  limb  alternately — his  ex- 
tremities were  less  flexible — they  had  lost  their  temperature — 
they  were  become  painful.  In  fine,  every  thing  announced  the 
development  of  acute  enteritis,  or  some  intestinal  congestion. 

I withdrew  six  pounds  of  blood,  and  ordered  fumigations  of 
boiling  mallows.  I also  prescribed  a calming  drink. 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  animal  was  in  the  same  state,  and  a second 
bleeding  was  resorted  to.  The  same  treatment  was  continued  dur- 
ing the  night. 

On  the  next,  I found  that  during  the  night  several  portions  of 
hardened  faeces  were  discharged.  The  animal  was  plunged  in  a 
comatose  state  strangely  marked.  I was  compelled  to  chain  him 
to  the  stall  and  manger — his  belly  was  hard  and  painful  to  the 
touch — his  pulse  was  accelerated  and  concentered.  The  number 
of  respirations  was  double  that  in  a normal  state.  Another  bleed- 
ing was  resorted  to.  Almonds  were  administered  in  doses  of  60 
grains,  with  4 grains  of  laudanum,  8 of  hyosciamus,  15  of  nitre, 
with  some  good  soup  every  hour,  and  mallows  given  as  occasion 
may  require. 

At  noon,  the  alvine  evacuations  were  more  frequent — the  animal 
had  his  head  constantly  in  the  manger — the  belly  appeared  more 
supple,  but  neither  the  pulse  nor  the  respiration  were  changed. 
We  set  before  him  a little  blanch  nitrated  water,  but  replaced  it  for 
mallows  and  l’eau  de  gruaux,  for  drink. 

At  four  o’clock  at  night,  the  horse,  that  had  been  in  a manner 
immoveable,  commenced  pressing  his  head  against  the  wall  that 
was  before  him. 

At  five  o’clock  contractions  manifested  themselves  in  the  muscles 
of  the  lips,  the  jaws,  and  the  whole  face.  He  then  raised  himself, 
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but  immediately  afterwards  fell  again.  Several  similar  attacks 
were  repeated,  with  intervals  of  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  after 
which  they  increased,  and  became  more  frequent.  From  this 
moment  the  respiration  somewhat  lessened — the  state  of  the  pulse 
was  nearly  the  same — the  artery  was  full  and  distended — the  con- 
junctiva strongly  injected — the  vessels  of  a vivid  red,  and  the  pupil 
dilated.  I practised  a bleeding  of  three  pounds,  and  ordered  effu- 
sions of  cold  icy  fluids  on  the  head,  and  without  discontinuance. 

At  six  o’clock  at  night  the  cerebral  symptoms  calmed  a little, 
and  the  attacks  were  more  rare.  The  animal  was  plunged  in  a 
state  of  stupor.  Its  motions  were  irregular — its  respiration  was 
slower — the  conjunctiva  was  red — the  abdominal  walls  less  dis- 
tended, but  the  flank  was  retracted  and  corded,  and  there  were 
frequent  borborygmi.  I ordered,  during  the  rest  of  the  night, 
affusions  of  cold  water  on  the  head,  and  prescribed  water  of  marsh 
mallows  and  olive  oil.  The  animal  would  not  drink  either  white 
water,  or  that  which  had  the  farina  of  barley. 

During  the  night  there  were  only  some  slight  contractions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lips  and  of  the  whole  of  the  head,  followed  by  long 
intervals  of  trembling  of  the  anterior  feet,  while  he  lifted  them  some 
inches  above  the  ground,  as  if  he  was  about  to  execute  some  cur- 
vettes. 

On  my  third  visit,  in  the  morning,  the  animal  was  in  a profound 
comatose  state — the  convulsions  did  not  cease — the  pulse  was  always 
accelerated,  as  in  the  evening.  I practised  one  slight  bleeding,  and, 
by  reason  of  the  impossibility  of  administering  any  drink  on  account 
of  the  violence  to  which  he  abandoned  himself,  some  honey  and 
lenitive  electuary  were  applied.  Warm,  nitrated  drinks,  were  then 
given,  with  affusion  of  cold  water  on  the  head.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  he  was  tolerably  calm ; he  drank  freely,  and 
towards  the  night  there  was  a great  quantity  of  excrementitial  mat- 
ter, very  liquid. 

At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  was  in  a comatose  state  as  in 
the  evening,  but  the  belly  was  supple. 

Another  order  of  symptoms  of  a different  character  now  presented 
themselves. 

The  heartbeat  violently,  indeed,  with  such  force  that  every  action 
exhibited  a degree  of  violence  that  produced  a kind  of  shock  of 
the  whole  frame.  The  beating  was  heard  distinctly  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  lumbar  dorsal  column,  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  body  from  left  to  right.  The  pulse  was  strong,  but  less  accele- 
rated than  might  be  supposed.  The  artery  appeared  to  be  full. 

In  the  act  of  breathing  we  remarked  three  inspirations,  very 
short,  which  succeeded,  and  were  followed  by  a prolonged  expira- 
tion, after  which  there  returned  three  short  inspirations,  and  another 
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prolonged  expiration : these  extraordinary  respiratory  motions 
were  regulated  in  the  order  in  which  I have  indicated  them. 

The  animal  was  now  feeble  on  his  limbs,  and  his  moving  was  un- 
* steady.  The  state  of  stupor  in  which  he  was  found  continued,  in 
despite  of  the  easy  evacuation  of  the  excrements  and  the  sup- 
pleing  of  the  walls  of  the  belly.  I placed  a seton  on  each  side  of 
the  superior  portion  of  the  shoulders.  During  this  operation  the 
horse  did  not  display  the  least  sensibility,  and — a remarkable 
circumstance — he  did  not  defend  himself  from  any  attempt  at 
resistance. 

I then  ordered  the  preceding  calming  medicine  to  be  repeated, 
to  which  was  added  some  extract  of  digitalis,  and  after  this  some 
spoonfuls  of  soup  every  half  hour,  in  an  infusion  of  the  flowers 
of  the  linden  tree,  and  to  continue  the  administration  of  it  until  the 
evening. 

In  the  afternoon  the  animal  began  to  seek  for  drink.  T profited 
by  this  to  make  him  take  some  nitrated  and  white  water,  and 
placed  two  vesicatories  on  the  sides. 

At  night  all  the  symptoms  diminished  in  intensity.  The 
beatings  of  the  heart  were  less  powerful,  but  the  respiration  pre- 
sented the  same  phenomena. 

Although  the  state  of  stupor  in  which  the  animal  had  been 
plunged  was  sensibly  diminished,  he  did  not  raise  his  head  to  the 
rack.  He  left  the  greater  part  of  his  food  in  the  manger,  but 
chewed  gently  some  morsels  of  bread  which  were  given  to  him. 

Between  five  to  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  all  these  symptoms 
had  disappeared ; the  pulse  was  not  so  strong,  and  the  respiration 
regained  its  normal  rythm,  except  some  short  inspirations  which 
continued  at  more  distant  intervals.  The  animal  was  stronger  on 
his  legs.  His  walk,  although  slow,  was  less  tottering.  The  se- 
tons  and  vesicatories  now  produced  their  full  effect.  The  vesica- 
tories, particularly  sadly  tormented  the  animal,  who  attempted  to 
rub  them  against  the  neighbouring  bodies. 

On  the  following  days  the  revulsives  that  had  been  established 
furnished  a good  suppuration. 

Some  days  afterwards  the  animal  recovered  his  appetite,  and 
regained  his  old  habits.  He  began  to  travel  as  usual,  and  is  now 
perfectly  cured.  Y. 
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CASES  OF  IODINE. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Sarginson,  Appleby. 

ALTHOUGH  I have,  during  several  years,  employed  iodine  and 
its  different  compounds,  both  as  topical  and  internal  remedies, 
with  a certain  degree  of  success,  yet  I cannot  ascribe  to  any  of 
them  that  unqualified  panegyrism  which  some  practitioners  seem 
to  bestow  upon  them.  I have  endeavoured  to  prove  what  power 
the  hydrarg.  biniodid.,  hydrarg.  iodid.,  potass,  iodid.,  cupri  dinio- 
did.,  ferri  iodid.,  iodinide  simply  and  combined  with  other  agents, 
possessed  over  splents,  spavins,  capped  hocks,  and  indurated 
swellings  generally,  and  chronic  pleuro-pneumonia,  chronic  liver 
disease,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  &c.  Although  signal  success  has  not 
always  been  the  result  of  their  employment,  I have  reasons  to  con- 
clude that,  especially  when  they  were  perseveringly  used  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  they  have  each  of  them,  in  their 
respective  places,  occasionally  exerted  a salutary  influence  over 
most  of  these  diseases.  When,  however,  the  reduction  of  a bony 
or  indurated  deposition  was  chiefly  required,  I have  seen  little  or 
nothing  effected  by  the  compounds  of  iodine,  beyond  what  a sti- 
mulating liniment  or  blister  would  have  accomplished. 

I now  seldom  employ  them  but  in  phthisical  affections,  and 
diseased  glands  and  glandular  structures;  and  the  preparations 
that  I generally  prefer  are  the  potass,  iodid.  and  the  cupri  diniodid. 
In  consumptive  affections  I have  seen  repeated  failures ; but,  pos- 
sibly, there  might  be  some  fault  in  the  quality  of  the  compound, 
or  the  dose  of  it  might  not  be  so  nicely  apportioned  to  the  case  as 
circumstances  required ; or  the  progress  of  the  disease  might  be  so 
insidious  as  to  elude  the  observation  of  the  owner  until  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs  had  become  little  less  than  a mass  of  purulent 
matter.  I think,  however,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
subjoined  cases,  that  iodine  and  its  compounds  are  not  destitute  of 
remedial  efficacy  in  chronic  pulmonic  diseases. 

CASE  I. — This  subject  was  a middle-aged  short-horned  cow, 
that  had  an  attack  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  had  had  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  subdued  by  bleeding  and  laxative  and  sedative 
medicines.  On  the  animal  partially  recovering  her  appetite,  with 
the  recurrence  of  other  symptoms  indicative  of  returning  health, 
the  owner,  like  many  others,  rather  hastily  congratulated  himself 
in  being  able  to  dispense  with  one  whose  services  required  a con- 
siderable remuneration. 

In  about  a week  after  this  my  services  were  again  requested. 
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She  had  been  losing  flesh  since  I last  saw  her,  and  was  in  rather 
an  emaciated  state. 

Jan.  25th,  1845. — Breathing  accelerated — pulse  about  50 — an 
increased  nasal  discharge — coat  staring,  and  a general  unthrifty 
appearance.  The  hoose,  which  was  nearly  abated,  has  again  be- 
come frequent,  but  less  sonorous;  it  has  a kind  of  low,  rattling, 
feeble,  sound,  as  if  the  air  either  could  not  penetrate  deep  enough, 
or  that  an  insufficient  quantity  is  inhaled  to  lay  hold  of  and  force 
forward  the  viscid  mucus  with  which  the  air-passages  seem  to  be 
almost  filled,  collecting  in  its  expulsion  no  more  force  than  just  to 
agitate  the  atmosphere.  When  the  ear  is  applied  to  the  chest 
there  is  a kind  of  wheezing,  whistling  sound ; the  skin  adheres  to 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  wherever  it  is  pinched  a more  than 
ordinary  tenderness  is  exhibited.  I abstracted  a small  quantity  of 
blood,  inserted  a seton  in  the  dewlap,  and  ordered  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing powders  to  be  given  morning  and  night.  R Pulv.  digital. 
3ss,  potas.  nit.  3ij,  potass,  iodid.  3j.  Mitte  No.  vj. 

28th. — No  perceptible  change.  Medicine  continued.  Ordered 
half  an  ounce  of  common  tar  to  be  given  with  the  powder  morning 
and  night. 

Feb.  5th. — Not  any  better.  Continue  medicine. 

9th. — Appears  to  be  somewhat  better.  Continue  medicine. 

20th. — Improving,  but  abortion  has  taken  place.  Continue  me- 
dicine. 

25th. — Convalescent.  Discontinue  medicine. 

March  1 6th. — Health  re-established.  She  has  continued  well 
till  now,  and  is  fattening. 

Case  II.  Jan.  23 d,  1845. — This  was  a ten-years  old  hack, 
that,  in  a few  days  after  an  ‘apparent  recovery  from  a pulmonary 
inflammation,  presented  symptoms  of  incipient  phthisis  and  hydro- 
thorax. Breathing  hurried — pulse  about  56 — oedematous  swelling 
of  the  legs — occasional  cough,  or  rather  a soft  rattling  hoose.  On 
the  occurrence  of  these  symptoms  the  appetite  was  very  little  af- 
fected, but  it  afterwards  became  at  one  time  capricious,  at  another 
voracious.  I inserted  a seton  in  the  chest,  and  ordered  one  of  the 
following  balls  to  be  given  morning  and  night:  R Pulv.  gentian. 
Jij,  cupri  diniodid.  5j,  pulv.  lini.  et  picis  liquid,  q.  s.  M.  fiat, 
bol.  No.  viij. 

27 th. — Little  alteration.  Eats  greedily.  Continue  medicine. 

3 0th. — Breathing  a little  quieted,  and  the  swelling  of  the  legs 
is  abating — has  not  been  moved  out  of  his  stall.  Continue  me- 
dicine. 

Feb.  \th. — Convalescent.  Discontinue  medicine. 

13/4. — Health  re-established. 
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SINGULAR  ATTEMPT  TO  BLEED  A COW. 

By  Mr.  FRANCIS  King,  Stanmore. 

To  the  respected  Editors  of “ The  Veterinarian .” 

Dear  Sirs, — HAVING  rather  an  uncommon  case  under  hand, 
which  appears  to  me  to  involve  some  practical  points,  I have  sent 
you  this  for  your  adoption,  or  not,  as  you  may  think  it  worthy. 

The  subject  is  a cow,  on  which  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
bleed.  The  operation  was  somehow  badly  performed : the  vein 
was  several  times  struck  before  blood  was  drawn,  and  her  owner 
said  it  was  very  “ bunglingly”  performed  at  last.  Phlebitis,  which 
is  of  rather  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  a cow,  succeeded ; and  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  vein,  including  the  whole  of  the  upper 
branches  as  far  as  they  can  be  felt,  and  following  the  course  of 
the  vein  quite  (beyond  the  power  of  ascertainment  by  the  finger) 
into  the  chest,  became  enveloped  in  the  disease.  I saw  her  for 
the  first  time  three  or  four  days  back ; she  has  a decidedly  hectic 
kind  of  cough,  and  her  respiration  is  much  affected  by  exercise, 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  peripneumonia  attending.  Now  it  occurs 
to  me,  from  the  nature  and  the  result  of  the  accompanying  histo- 
ries, that  absorption  of  pus  from  the  coat  of  the  inflamed  vessel  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  apparent  mischief.  Some  years  ago  I com- 
monly used,  in  inflammation  of  the  udder,  to  draw  blood  from  the 
milk-vein.  On  one  occasion  inflammation  supervened,  and  ex- 
tended gradually  along  the  course  of  the  vein  quite  to  its  entrance 
into  the  abdomen.  Every  means  were  adopted  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress, but  the  animal  soon  began  to  exhibit  general  disorder  of  the 
system,  with  loss  of  substance  and  appetite,  and  at  last  sank. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  the  whole  contents  of  the  chest 
were  much  diseased.  Some  time  afterwards  (never  having  met 
with  a similar  result)  I bled  a cow  from  the  same  vein.  Inflam- 
mation attended ; and  the  above  case  coming  to  my  recollection, 
and  this  one  promising  a similar  course,  I determined  on  taking  up 
the  vein  bet  ween  the  opening  and  its  entrance  into  the  abdomen. 
I cast  her,  and  made  an  extensive  incision  along  the  course  of  the 
vein  until  I came  to  a portion  that  was  quite  free  from  inflamma- 
tory action.  I passed  two  ligatures  round  the  vein,  and  divided 
it  between  them  : the  consequence  was,  a quiet  subsidence  of  in- 
flammatory action.  The  cow  did  well;  and,  rather  contrary  to 
my  calculation  (the  milk-vein  being  always  so  full  of  blood  during 
lactation),  no  increase  of  inflammation  attended  the  side  of  the 
udder  which  had  suffered  so  great  an  interruption  to  its  vascular 
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process.  1 have  frequently,  when  mischief  has  been  threatening 
from  phlebitis  in  the  horse,  arrested  it  by  taking  up  the  vein, 
which  I have  always  found  answer  extremely  well,  as  under  that 
operation  the  parts  below  the  ligature  assume  the  nature  of  a 
simple  wound,  and  the  animal  can  safely  work  during  its  progress. 
Had  I seen  my  patient  in  an  earlier  stage  of  her  complaint,  I 
should  have  resorted  to  the  beforementioned  treatment;  but  the 
general  symptoms  are  so  bad,  that  there  appears  no  hope.  When 
a termination  takes  place,  I will,  if  I can,  examine  her,  and  make 
you  acquainted  with  the  result. 


A CASE  OF  MELANOSIS. 

A CASE  of  melanosis  occurred  in  a grey  mule  eleven  years  old* 
and  who  had  a considerable  tumour  in  her  teats.  It  was  of  an 
ovoid  form,  as  large  as  an  ostrich’s  egg,  considerably  hard,  and  the 
skin  scarcely  to  be  penetrated. 

On  the  day  the  operation  was  to  be  performed  she  was  more  than 
usually  depressed — the  pulse  was  small  and  feeble — the  beatings 
of  the  flanks  tumultuous — the  skin  alternately  cold  and  hot — the 
sight  almost  gone — and  the  alvine  dejections  few  and  of  a cada- 
verous smell. 

On  being  examined,  a tumour  was  found  in  the  teats  of  more 
than  a pound  weight,  formed  of  melanotic  matter,  softened  at  several 
parts,  and  various  small  white  lines  crossing  it.  There  was  con- 
siderable melanotic  degeneracy.  The  posterior  portion  and  the 
ovaries  were  augmented  to  six  times  their  volume,  surrounded, 
with  melanotic  granulations  of  a variable  size.  The  kidneys  were 
surrounded  by  melanotic  degeneracies  on  a base,  large  or  pedun- 
culated, and  presented  the  same  character  as  the  tumour  on  the 
teats.  At  the  surface  of  the  liver  were  the  same  kind  of  melanotic 
tumours.  On  the  left  lobe  of  the  lung  there  were  more  tumours 
than  on  the  right  lobe,  and  the  tissue  was  of  various  forms.  In  the 
cavity  of  the  pericardium  there  were  about  three  pints  of  red  se- 
rosity,  holding  in  suspension  some  albuminous  flocculi. 

The  death  of  the  animal  was  attributed  to  hydro-pericarditis. 
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EFFECTS  OF  MESMERISM  ON  BRUTES. 

The  animals  magnetised  by  Dr.  Wilson  were  cats,  dogs,  goats, 
pigs,  horses,  calves,  a lioness,  leopards,  and  elephants ; turkeys, 
geese,  ducks,  fowls,  and  macaws;  a dozen  small  fish — roach,  dace, 
gudgeons,  and  loaches.  The  magnetic  operation  consisted,  in  mak- 
ing passes  with  the  hands. 

The  time  required  to  induce  sleep  was  very  variable.  With  cats 
and  dogs  the  shortest  time  mentioned  is  five  minutes — usually  ten 
minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour — occasionally  an  hour.  If  the  ani- 
mal was  sleepy  beforehand,  the  passes  took  effect  almost  immedi- 
ately : if  excited  and  quarrelsome,  the  time  required  was  longer 
than  usual ; while  at  large,  the  dog  Vick  and  cat  Fuzzy,  “ both  of 
which  had  generally  before  been  very  soon  affected,  resisted  the 
passes  for  about  an  hour,”  but  on  being  both  put  together  under  a 
gauze  dish-cover  they  were  very  soon  sent  to  sleep.  When  chained, 
the  dog  Mungo  only  yawned  and  looked  stupid,  and  snatched  at  the 
operator’s  hand  several  times,  “ but  not  viciously.”  On  being  put 
under  a cage  during  the  passes,  Mungo  yawned  twice,  fell  asleep 
in  half  an  hour,  and  continued  sleeping  for  an  hour.  With  the 
pigs  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  with  the  goat  half-an-hour  were 
required. 

The  effects  produced  on  cats  and  dogs  were  sleep  in  almost 
every  instance;  convulsive  twitchings  during  the  sleep  in  six 
dogs;  plaintive  whining  and  moaning,  as  if  from  dreaming,  in 
three.  The  immediate  effects  during  the  passes  before  sleep  en- 
sued were,  in  dogs,  restlessness,  playfulness,  yawning,  stretching, 
and,  in  four,  trembling.  In  a little  red  spaniel,  twitching  convulsive 
motions  of  the  neck,  fore  and  hind  legs,  “ followed  in  succession 
as  the  passes  were  made  from  the  head  over  all  the  body ; and 
when  the  operator  ceased  moving  his  hand,  and  held  it  steadily  at 
a short  distance  (from  the  dog),  the  trembling  of  its  head  and  limbs 
became  general.  At  intervals  its  eyes  closed,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  asleep ; still  the  passes  convulsed  its  limbs,  but  less  strongly.” 

In  cats,  furiousness,  irritability,  quarrelsomeness,  and  in  one  con- 
stant licking  of  the  body,  ensued.  The  goat  was  put  to  sleep,  but 
“ only  slightly .”  In  the  horse  was  yawning,  heaviness  of  the  eyes, 
twinkling  of  the  eyelids  at  first,  but  the  eyes  kept  steadily  open  to- 
wards the  last ; licking  of  the  hind  leg.  In  the  calf,  restlessness, 
deep,  lengthened  breathing,  and  rubbing  of  the  head  against  the 
legs  of  the  operator.  In  pigs,  plaintive,  shrill  squeaking,  sweat- 
ing about  the  ears  and  neck,  and  in  patches  over  the  body;  “ the 
other  excretions  were  also  as  much  affected,  and  at  each  pass 
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spasmodic  convulsions  of  the  ear,  snout,  and  the  whole  body,  were 
strongly  developed.”  The  lioness  stopped  eating  and  grasped  the 
joint  between  her  jaws,  and  retained  it  in  her  mouth,  without  once 
relaxing  her  hold,  for  full  twenty  minutes  : she  ceased  growling, 
and  her  eyes  closed  at  times  for  short  intervals.  On  leopards  no 
effects  were  produced.  The  elephants  appeared  fidgetty,  restless, 
and  angry.  On  one  occasion  an  elephant  was  sent  to  sleep  in  five 
minutes,  though  previous  attempts,  continued  for  an  hour,  had 
only  made  him  appear  fidgetty  and  irritable. 

In  ducks,  the  passes  induced  restlessness,  struggling,  and  en- 
deavours to  escape  ; the  wings  “ made  convulsive  twitchings  as 
the  hand  moved  over  them.”  After  magnetising  the  ducks  for  half 
an  hour  “ one  or  two  became  apparently  drowsy. . . .one  or  two 
yawned  at  different  times.”  When  acted  upon  for  a longer  time, 
“ they  became  exceedingly  agitated,”  rubbing  and  biting  them- 
selves all  over.  In  geese  tremors  “ the  neck  quivered  obedient 
to  the  passes.”  In  turkeys,  restlessness.  In  mackaws,  restless- 
ness, making  a great  noise,  and  trembling  all  over.  In  fowls  (in  a 
cage),  at  first  noise  and  restlessness ; the  birds  then  fell  asleep ; 
were  upright  and  motionless;  then  allowed  the  body  to  be  touched 
and  stroked  without  moving,  and,  by  degrees,  awoke.  “ It  was 
about  their  roosting-time.” 

Fish.-  Passes  induced  them  to  come  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  put  their  noses  out.  After  stroking  the  back  of  one,  and  then 
placing  the  finger  against  its  mouth,  “ it  followed  the  finger,  as  it 
described  a circle,  round  and  round  for  at  least  a dozen  times*.” — 
Dr.  Wilson. 

As  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  persuade  brutes  to  intentionally 
deceive  by  presenting  mesmeric  phenomena  merely  to  please  their 
mesmeriser,  facts  elicited  from  experiments  upon  them  are  least  ex- 
ceptionable. But  what  single  instance  of  undoubted  magnetic  ac- 
tion have  we  in  all  this!  That  the  constant  repetition  of  passes 
should  be  viewed  by  an  animal  with  perfect  unconcern  w'as  scarcely 
to  be  expected.  Ignorant  of  the  intent  ion  of  the  operator,  the  ani- 
mal would  feel  amusement,  alarm,  or  anger,  according  to  the  degree 
of  its  intelligence,  its  domestication,  its  disposition,  and  its  habits. 
Foiled  in  its  attempt  to  avoid  the  passes,  it  would  become  enraged 
and  furious,  or  terrified  and  trembling;  or,  tired  of  attending  to  pro- 
cesses it  could  not  comprehend,  it  would  at  length  seek  in  repose 
the  escape  denied  to  its  efforts.  There  is  not  an  effect  stated  by 

* “ It  happened  to  me  one  day,”  says  Teste,  “ to  magnetise  a cat  for  an 
entire  hour.  I sweated  large  drops  of  sweat  at  it ; but  at  length  I fancied 
that  I had  succeeded,  when  the  noise  of  a dish  suddenly  dissipated  my  illu- 
sion, by  making  the  villanous  beast,  who  feigned  to  be  asleep  on  them,  fly 
from  off  my  knees.” 
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Dr.  Wilson  to  have  been  caused  by  the  magnetising  that  we  do 
not  find  equally  occasioned  in  animals  in  a variety  of  ways.  Thus, 
if  a cat  or  dog  is  placed  on  the  hearth-rug  before  a warm  fire,  and 
spoken  to  coaxingly,  it  will,  probably,  in  a short  time  fall  asleep. 
Tickle  a cat  behind  the  ears,  and  the  same  result  will  follow.  That 
the  sleep  induced  by  Dr.  Wilson  was  nothing  but  common  sleep, 
is  very  evident ; its  duration  was  usually  short,  and  frequently  the 
slightest  cause  was  sufficient  to  awaken.  A tom-cat  that  had  been 
often  magnetised,  after  receiving  the  passes  might  be  pulled  about, 
lifted  up  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  have  its  ears  tickled  with  a 
pen,  and  would  remain  motionless  the  while : “ the  cat  was  then 
said  to  be  in  a state  of  catalepsy.”  Any  tame  cat,  when  teased, 
either  becomes  savage  and  excited,  or — what  is  quite  as  common,  if 
experience  has  told  it  that  there  is  no  escape — stupid,  motionless, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  half-dead.  The  animals  in  which  convulsive 
twitchings  occurred,  judging  from  the  general  description,  were 
suffering  from  fear.  Frighten  a horse,  and  it  will  sweat;  a cat, 
and  other  excretions  than  the  perspiratory  will  be  excited.  Any 
thing  that  is  quite  strange  to  an  animal,  that  it  cannot  understand, 
especially  if,  at  the  same  time,  its  natural  mode  of  shewing  dis- 
pleasure and  resistance  prove  of  no  avail,  will  produce  alarm. 
What  can  we  imagine  more  mysterious  to  a dog,  a horse,  or  a pig, 
or  more  affronting  to  a leopard,  a lion,  or  an  elephant,  than  for  a 
dignified  man  gravely  to  paw  the  air  before  it  for  an  hour  or  more  1 
The  beast  would  think  it  meant  as  a solemn  mockery.  For  a dog 
to  convulsively  twitch  in  his  sleep  is  very  common,  and  such  an 
occurrence  would  be  more  likely  to  happen  during  the  somewhat 
disordered  state  of  the  nervous  system  attending  sleep  induced  un- 
der unusual  circumstances.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  effects 
produced.  Some  of  the  animals  appeared  to  like  the  passes,  others 
disliked  them ; some  were  soothed  and  calmed,  others  irritated  and 
excited;  some  were  rendered  playful,  others  alarmed  : nor  is  there 
less  discrepancy  in  the  results  of  different  performances  of  the  same 
kind  of  experiment  by  the  same  operator  upon  the  same  animal. 
On  two  out  of  four  attempts  some  of  the  fish  appeared  to  a certain 
extent  affected  ; but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  fish  which  fol- 
lowed the  finger  of  the  mesmeriser  had  been  gently  stroked  along 
the  back,  and  seems  to  have  followed  the  movement  of  the  finger 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  its  body  in  contact  with  it,  rather 
than  on  any  other  account.  That  gentle  stroking  gives  an  agree- 
able sensation  to  certain,  if  not  to  all,  fish  has  long  been  practically 
known  to  the  trout-tickler. 

The  most  curious  effect  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  mesmerising  was  that 
on  the  puppy,  twelve  hours  old , which,  during  the  passes,  opened 
its  eyes  and  saw  ! 
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INDUCTION  OF  NEBULOUS  CORNEA  AND  CONJUNC- 
TIVAL COUNTER-IRRITATION  IN  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  SPECIFIC  OPHTHALMIA. 

By  Mr.  Robert  Read,  V.S.,  Crediton. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  detail  as  to  the  symptoms 
and  causes  of  ophthalmia  in  the  horse  ; in  this  Journal  it  would  be 
a waste  of  its  valuable  pages.  Every  member  of  the  profession 
but  too  well  knows  the  obstinacy  of  its  character. 

For  some  time  past  I have  adopted  a different  method  of  pro- 
cedure, beside  that  of  combatting  the  disease  by  bleeding,  physic, 
and  fomentation.  I was  induced  to  do  so  from  observing  that,  in 
proportion  as  the  cornea  became  opaque,  in  the  same  ratio  the  pain 
lessened,  and  the  eyelids  ceased  drooping.  Concluding  that  this 
arose  from  the  stimulus  of  light  being  shut  out  from  the  optic 
nerve,  or  its  expansion,  the  retina,  it  occurred  to  me  that  by  in- 
ducing mechanically  a nebulous  cornea  of  sufficient  intensity  over 
its  entire  surface,  so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  light,  I should 
be  following  Nature  in  her  relief.  I have  therefore  of  late,  and 
with  success,  in  acute  ophthalmia,  after  depletive  measures,  about 
the  third  day  injected  a solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  into  the 
eye,  which  very  quickly  induces  the  opacity.  It  creates  at  first 
a little  pain  and  irritation.  In  numerous  cases  I have  found,  on 
the  absorption  of  the  nebulosity,  the  eye  in  its  normal  condition. 
Sometimes  once  injecting  the  nitrate  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  the 
opacity ; occasionally,  two  or  three  injections  are  required  to  pro- 
duce it  to  its  full  extent  over  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  that  the 
light  may  be  entirely  shut  out,  on  which  its  success  depends. 
The  injection  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  is  one  grain  of  the 
argentum  nitratis  to  one  drachm  of  water,  increasing  the  strength 
agreeably  to  the  effect  produced.  On  the  third  day,  if  the  pain  is 
not  relieved  or  the  eyelids  kept  open,  another  injection  will  be 
required,  as  in  all  probability  the  first  injection  has  not  been  ef- 
fectual in  producing  sufficient  opacity  to  shut  out  the  admission  of 
light. 

I shall  now  allude  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  ophthalmia  and  the 
different  forms  of  cataract.  In  chronic  ophthalmia  I have  found 
nothing  answer  so  well  as  strong  counter-irritation  to  the  conjunc- 
tival membranes,  so  as  to  produce  considerable  discharge ; in  fact, 
you  may  induce  as  great  a discharge  therefrom  as  from  a seton. 
Some  may  think  this  a hazardous  practice,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  fear. 
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When  a clear  case  of  chronic  ophthalmia  is  brought  before  you, 
do  not  hesitate  at  once  to  blow  into  the  eye,  by  means  of  a small 
canula  or  a quill,  the  red  nitrate  of  mercury.  What  I have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  is  equal  parts  of  alumen  ustum  and  the  red 
oxide.  It  acts  better  when  combined  than  single,  most  likely  from 
the  alum  constringing  the  conjunctival  membrane,  and  thus  con- 
fining the  particles  of  the  nitrate.  However,  this  compound  blown 
into  the  eye  quickly  produces  intense  discharge;  the  eyelids  ra- 
pidly tumefy,  become  closed,  and  the  discharge  continues  for  a 
week  or  ten  days.  On  inspecting  the  eye  after  its  subsidence, 
I have  found  it  completely  restored,  to  the  satisfaction  of  myself 
and  owner.  I generally  order,  during  the  discharge,  a strong 
decoction  of  poppy,  used  as  a fomentation,  which  promotes  the 
secretion,  keeps  the  parts  clean,  and  prevents  excoriation  of  the 
cheeks. 

I shall  now  speak  of  the  various  forms  of  cataract  I have  re- 
lieved. Horses  deemed  useless  have  been  made  useful  by  adopt- 
ing the  plan  of  conjunctival  irritation.  The  forms  best  suited  for 
this  treatment  are  those  termed  the  lymph  cataract,  vitreous  ca- 
taract, milky  cataract,  capsular  and  caseous  cataracts.  For  the  relief 
and  cure  of  any  of  these  forms  of  disease,  counter-irritation  of 
the  conjunctival  membrane  must  be  kept  up  some  time.  When 
the  first  irritation  has  ceased,  even  a second  or  third  must  be  ex- 
cited. On  the  true  lenticular  or  crystalline  cataract  I have  not  as 
yet  made  a fair  trial,  but  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  a great 
many  of  the  numerous  forms  of  cataract  may  be  absorbed,  and  the 
animals  rendered  of  service,  by  following  this  plan  of  counter-irri- 
tation. We  have  all  of  , us,  perhaps,  heard  of  or  seen  cataracts 
spontaneously  absorbed : such  being  the  fact,  I do  not  see  why 
their  absorption  may  not  be  artificially  promoted  in  the  chronic  or 
subacute  ophthalmia,  a sequel  of  the  acute. 

Mr.  Percivall,  I think,  recommends  the  administration  of  mer- 
cury, so  as  to  affect  the  system.  I have  again  and  again  tried 
mercury,  but  to  no  purpose  : doses  of  only  half  a drachm  have  in- 
duced superpurgation.  The  only  conclusion  I can  draw  is  this, 
that  our  horses  in  the  country  live  on  food  very  sparingly  azotized, 
or  charged  with  albumen,  consequently  their  secretions  are  more 
active  and  are  more  easily  excited  by  mercury ; while  horses  in 
cities  or  barracks  live  chiefly  on  food  highly  nitrogenized,  and 
their  secretions  are  not  so  active,  bear  the  introduction  of  mercury, 
and  are  not  so  readily  affected  by  its  internal  administration.  I 
have  now  brought  this  paper  to  a close,  and  trust  that  it  may 
answer  the  expectations  of  those  who  deem  it  worth  a trial. 


THE  FREQUENT  UNCERTAINTY  OF  THE  SUPPOSED 
AGE  OF  THE  HORSE. 

By  W.  J.  Goodwin,  Esq.  V.S.  to  the  Queen. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Jockey  Club,  held  June  17,  1844,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed  : — “ When  the  age  or  qualification  of 
a horse  is  objected  to,  either  before  or  after  running  for  any  race  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  the  stewards,  or  those  whom  they  may  ap- 
point, being  members  of  the  Jockey  Club,  shall  have  power  to 
order  an  examination  of  the  horse’s  mouth  by  competent  persons, 
and  to  call  for  all  such  evidence  as  they  may  require,  and  their 
decision  shall  be  final,  unless  they  think  fit  to  recommend  that  the 
question  in  dispute  be  carried  into  a court  of  law.” 

With  this  new  rule,  I send  for  your  inspection — and  you  are  wel- 
come to  shew  them  to  all  who  may  be  curious  to  see  them — the 
casts  of  two  three- year  old  mouths.  I beg  to  remind  you,  that 
they  are  casts,  and  not  models,  and  consequently  are  most  faithful 
representations  of  the  mouths  themselves.  These  casts  were  taken 
in  the  early  part  of  last  December  from  the  colts’  mouths  by  Mr. 
Tuson,  and  which  had  been  in  much  the  same  state  for  two  months 
previous,  about  which  time  I happened  accidentally  to  observe 
them. 

You  will  perceive  that  one  of  the  mouths  has  four  full-grown 
incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  the  corner  milk-teeth  only  remaining, 
and  the  tushes  coming  through.  The  other  mouth  has  but  two 
incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  with  four  perfect  milk-teeth,  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  tushes ; in  fact,  the  former  representing  as  fairly  a 
four-year  old  mouth  as  the  latter  does  that  of  a three-year  old. 
The  colts  whose  mouths  are  thus  represented  were  foaled  in  the 
paddocks  at  Hampton  Court  in  March  1841  : they  were  weaned 
together,  were  fed  upon  the  same  food,  were  taken  up  together, 
and  were  in  every  particular  similarly  treated,  and  yet  the  older 
looking  mouth  was  foaled  a week  after  the  other. 

At  my  invitation  the  colts  were  examined  by  several  .members 
of  the  profession,  and  by  many  persons  familiar  with  the  mouth. 
The  record  of  all  their  opinions  would  have  sadly  puzzled  the  most 
enlightened  judge  or  the  most  intelligent  jury.  Mr.  Percivall  saw 
them,  amongst  others,  and  writes  thus  : — 

“ I was  much  gratified  the  other  day  by  the  inspection  of  the 
three-year  old  mouths.  I certainly  should  not  have  imagined,  or 
perhaps  ever  believed  on  any  other  evidence  than  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  colts  had  been  foaled  within  some  months,  much  less 
VOL.  XVIII.  O o 
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weeks,  of  each  other ; and  that  the  younger  mouth  should  belong 
to  the  older  horse  is  staggering.  I think,  however,  you  and  I both 
agree  on  the  difficulty  there  exists  with  certain  mouths  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  &c.” 

In  considering  the  new  rule  of  the  Jockey  Club,  it  behoves  every 
member  of  the  veterinary  profession  to  apply  to  himself  the  respon- 
sibility that  devolves  upon  him  by  such  enactment : he  may  be 
called  at  any  moment  to  decide  a question  of  no  less  importance 
than  whether  the  leading  favorite  for  the  Derby  shall  be  allowed 
to  start  for  the  race ; and  this,  it  should  be  recollected,  would  not 
only  be  a momentous  question  for  the  sporting  world,  but  would 
be  of  vital  consequence  to  the  practitioner.  It  would  be  a ques- 
tion on  which  his  knowledge  must  stand  the  test  of  subsequent 
trial.  Should  his  opinion  unhappily  prove  erroneous,  the  result  is 
certain  to  be  fatal  to  his  future  reputation  and  peace  of  mind. 
However  pure  may  have  been  his  motives,  an  error  in  such  case 
is  sure  to  be  visited  with  suspicions  of  his  honesty  of  intention. 

There  are  many  influential  members  of  the  veterinary  profession 
who  hold  the  opinion  that  they  cannot  err  upon  a question  of  age 
— of  course  I allude  to  that  of  the  young  mouth ; but  there  are 
those,  with  less  pretensions  and  more  experience,  who  are  familiar 
with  both  the  rule  and  the  exceptions,  who  have  the  candour  to 
acknowledge  the  difficulty  of  giving  a decided  opinion  upon  every 
variety  of  case  that  presents  itself  for  examination. 

Of  your  sporting  readers,  men  to  whom  the  unjust  suspicions  so 
often  promulgated  upon  this  subject  were  familiar,  I would  ask, 
whether  the  mouth  of  Foij-a-ballah,  before  starting  for  the  St. 
Leger,  had  been  at  his  examination  as  forward  as  the  precocious 
one  I send  you  1 Whether  there  is  not  some  doubt  that  the  horse 
might  have  been  prevented  starting  for  the  race  1 And  yet, 
such  is  still  the  state  of  turf  affairs,  the  possibility  does  exist 
of  a qualified  horse  not  being  allowed  to  start  for  his  race,  although 
just  now  there  is,  perhaps,  little  chance  of  the  converse  happening 
so  soon  after  the  occurrences  of  the  last  year. 

As  the  rule  now  stands,  the  owner  of  any  horse  in  a race  may 
be  called  upon  to  have  his  horse’s  mouth  examined.  He  must  sub- 
mit his  horse  to  the  ordeal  of  those  appointed  to  decide  his  age, 
and  must  himself  suffer  his  feelings  to  be  hurt  by  the  imputation 
which  such  an  act  necessarily  engenders,  and  which  is  not  so  readily 
reconciled  by  the  argument  of  tu  quoque  liability. 

In  the  year  1840,  I ventured  to  predict  that,  unless  means  were 
adopted  for  the  better  identification  of  thorough-bred  horses,  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  racing  season  would  some  day  happen  ; 
in  fact,  t believe  that  the  practice  of  them  is  of  much  older 
date.  The  exposure  took  place  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
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of  such  barefaced  attempts  in  such  reckless  hands.  How  often  these 
frauds  had  been  previously  practised  will  probably  never  be 
known  but  to  those  who  committed  them  successfully. 

The  Stud  Book  is  now  compiled  from  information  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  voluntary  information  afforded  by  the  owners  of 
studs,  therefore  it  is  subject  to  contain  the  wilful  misrepresentations 
of  designing  men,  and  under  present  circumstances  must  be  equally 
liable  to  publish  them  as  the  communications  of  the  respectable  and 
well-disposed. 

The  remedy  I then  proposed,  and  with  the  present  aspect  of  the 
increasing  evils  the  necessity  of  some  plan  is  becoming  every  day 
more  urgent,  was  the  appointment  of  a Registrar  of  Studs,  the 
office  to  be  filled  by  a person  competent  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  every  and  such  information  as,  when  annually  reported  to 
the  Club,  should  form  the  register  to  be  published  under  its  direc- 
tion, at  the  close  of  every  season.  It  has  been  said  that  no  man 
could  be  trusted  with  the  identification  of  a horse  three  years  old, 
who  had  only  seen  him  as  a foal  ; and  no  doubt  this  is  true  ; 
but  a Registrar  would  be  able,  in  the  second  year  of  his  vocation, 
to  inform  himself  where  the  foals  of  the  last  year  were  to  be  found 
as  yearlings.  On  the  next  year  he  would  trace  them  as  two  year 
olds,  and  would  proceed,  in  time,  with  proper  arrangements  to 
make  the  registration  perfect. 

The  Jockey  Club  alone  has  the  power  to  inflict  penalties  for 
non-registration  ; hence  any  system  to  be  adopted  must  be  made 
under  its  sanction. 

At  all  events,  as  matters  are  now  constituted,  I should  recom- 
mend the  Jockey  Club  to  appoint  a tribunal  of  veterinary  surgeons, 
to  consist  of  a competent  number  of  experienced  men  in  the  pro- 
fession, to  decide  upon  such  weighty  matters  as  are  likely  to  be 
brought  before  them.  I further  recommend  every  member  not  to 
allow  any  opportunity  to  pass  unheeded  of  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  varieties,  as  well  as  the  general  appearances, 
of  the  mouths  of  all  classes  of  horses. 


AN  INTERESTING  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EPIDEMIC 
AMONG  CATTLE. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  transmitted  to 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  seven  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  epidemic  among  cattle  on  the  continent. 
These  papers  related  chiefly  to  the  regulations  adopted  in  this 
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country,  as  well  as  abroad,  to  prevent  the  communication  and  ex- 
tension of  the  malady  by  the  transfer  or  importation  of  diseased 
stock.  The  treasurer,  it  appeared,  had  instructed  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs  to  direct  their  officers  carefully  to  examine  any 
cattle  imported  into  this  country ; and  in  the  event  of  their  ap- 
pearing to  be  infected  with  any  disease,  not  to  permit  them  to  be 
landed  without  inspection,  and  report  as  to  their  soundness  by 
some  competent  person,  and  to  report  forthwith  the  circumstances 
to  their  board;”  while  in  Austria  and  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
the  authorities  were  instructed  to  institute  strict  examinations  into 
the  condition  of  the  stock.  The  following  is  the  translation  of  part 
of  a dispatch  from  Baron  O’Hillivan  de  Grasse,  Belgian  envoy  at 
Vienna,  on  the  6th  of  January  last: — 

“ The  malady,  termed  peste  bovine,  made  its  appearance  first  in 
Russia  and  Besarabia;  hence  it  extended  itself  successively  in 
Moravia,  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Gal- 
licia.  It  has  been  in  these  two  latter  countries  that  it  has  commit- 
ted the  greatest  ravages,  but  less,  however,  than  asserted  in  the 
public  papers.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Bohemia,  not  more  than 
1200  head  of  stock  had  died  of  it  up  to  the  20th  of  December. 

“ As  soon  as  the  epidemic  manifested  itself  in  any  province  of 
the  Austrian  dominions  that  province  was  immediately  placed  in 
a state  of  suspension  and  quarantine,  so  that  no  horned  cattle  were 
allowed  to  be  removed  from  it  into  any  other ; nor  could  sheep, 
pigs,  wool,  pigs’  bristles,  raw  hides,  hoofs,  or  unpurified  lard,  be  al- 
lowed to  be  exported.  In  pursuance  of  this  regulation,  all  com- 
munication with  other  parts  of  the  empire,  in  reference  to  such 
commodities,  was  interdicted  in  Gallicia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria;  but  such  interdiction  no  longer  remains 
in  force,  excepting  in  the  cases  of  Gallicia  and  Bohemia.  Beside 
these  precautions,  the  Austrian  government  has  established  a qua- 
rantine against  Russia,  Besarabia,  and  Moldavia.  Notwithstanding 
the  amelioration  of  the  disease  in  the  Austrian  states,  the  govern- 
ments of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Prussia,  have  each  established  a 
quarantine  against  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  provinces  in  which 
the  epidemic  has  been  declared  to  prevail.  Within  a few  days 
these  three  states  have  permitted  the  importation  of  wool,  on  the 
condition  that  it  shall  be  always  packed  in  bags  hermetically 
closed,  and  intended  for  transit,  or,  rather,  for  direct  transportation 
to  its  destined  factory. 

“ The  suspected  articles,  already  mentioned,  are  principally  sent 
into  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  for  the  purpose  of  being  for- 
warded thence  into  the  Rhenic  provinces  and  Belgium,  as  well  as 
in  less  quantity  into  Holland.  At  present,  no  means  of  purification 
have  been  employed  in  reference  to  the  articles  of  merchandize 
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under  suspicion;  for  if  any  such  means  of  an  efficient  nature  ex- 
isted, their  employment  has  been  retarded  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  anticipated  in  putting  them  in  practice  on  a great  scale, 
and  also  because  all  suspected  animals  are  immediately  slaughtered. 

“As  soon  as  a case  of  epidemic  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  every  animal  of  the  same  establishment  is  required  to 
be  immediately  killed  and  buried  whole,  without  being  cut  up. 
Before  such  step,  however,  is  taken,  the  proprietor  of  the  stock  is 
held  bound  to  communicate  the  fact  of  the  appearance  of  the  epi- 
demic among  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sanatary  commission, 
which  at  once  delegates  a veterinarian,  accompanied  by  the  local 
authority,  and  an  appraising  commissioner. 

“ These  delegates  divide  the  stock  into  three  classes  : — 1st.  Dis- 
eased animals;  2d.  Suspected  animals;  and  3d,  Healthy  animals. 
The  appraising  commissioner  estimates  the  value  of  the  stock  in 
the  two  latter  classes,  and  the  proprietor  of  them  is  indemnified 
solely  on  account  of  the  suspected  and  the  healthy  animals.  For 
the  former  of  these — the  suspected  ones — he  receives  one-third, 
one-half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  value;  for  the  latter — the 
healthy — he  is  paid  the  whole  value.  It  is  only  after  such  an  in- 
quiry that  the  whole  stock  of  any  given  establishment  is  put  to 
death.  This  slaughtering  takes  place  without  any  escape  of  the 
blood  of  the  animals. 

“ In  spite  of  these  positive  prescriptions  of  the  government,  it  is 
astonishing  to  find  announcements  in  the  public  papers  of  cases 
of  restoration  to  health  in  the  animals  that  have  been  attacked  by 
the  disease — circumstances  which  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  the  regulations  were  either  not  general  and  uniform,  or  that 
they  were  not  duly  enforced. 

“ The  greatest  possible  cleanliness  is  enjoined  by  the  sanitary 
commission  in  the  places  where  the  stock  is  kept ; and  it  has  been 
remarked  that  the  cold  weather  has  had  a favourable  influence  on 
the  health  of  the  animals.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  in  Austria,  a 
disease  of  the  same  nature  as  this  has  affected  the  hares  and  foxes 
of  the  country.  The  government,  however,  denies  this  circum- 
stance in  the  most  formal  manner.” 

Professor  Sewell,  who  happened  to  be  present  at  this  meeting, 
remarked  that  the  cause  of  epidemics,  in  any  form  or  in  any 
country,  attacking  animals,  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  from 
malarious  emanations  from  the  ground  on  which  they  gathered 
their  food,  and  on  which  they  slept;  that,  at  such  time  it  was 
inhaled  undiluted  with  atmospheric  air,  and  was  also  received 
by  cutaneous  absorption,  especially  during  the  night.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  house-stock  were  more  affected  by  modifications 
of  the  symptoms,  the  disorder  in  some  assuming  the  character 
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of  scarlatina,  in  others  typhus,  and  others  fevers  of  the  human 
species — the  result  of  a combination  of  the  gaseous  exhalations 
from  the  lungs  and  skin  of  the  animals,  the  fseces,  and  urine, 
and  the  saturated  state  of  the  floors  of  the  sheds  or  houses. 
It  was  found  that  low  damp  situations  were  the  most  productive 
of  these  diseases,  the  vitiated  atmosphere  being  condensed,  and  not 
so  readily  dispersed  and  diluted  by  currents  of  air  and  winds  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  advisable  that  immediate  removal  of  the 
disordered  animals  should  take  place  from  the  spot,  and,  if  possible, 
to  a drier  situation ; and  that,  if  rendered  still  more  so  by  litter 
of  any  kind,  the  symptoms  would  be  mitigated,  and  medical 
treatment  more  likely  to  prevail. 

He  also  considered  that  a change  of  diet  would  be  desirable,  it 
being  probable  that  the  vegetable  food,  especially  that  eaten  in 
the  early  part  of  the  morning,  might  retain  the  exalations,  and 
thus  also  convey  the  miasma  into  the  system. 

With  respect  to  treatment,  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  remarks 
he  had  communicated  to  the  members  on  a former  occasion,  ex- 
cepting to  recommend  more  urgently  the  closest  examination  of 
the  stock,  at  least  two  or  three  times  a day,  and  the  immediate 
bleeding  of  the  animals  on  the  slightest  indication  of  disease.  He 
added,  that  inflammatory  action  was  so  violent  and  rapid  in  its 
progress,  and  so  general  in  its  attack,  that  disorganization  of  some 
of  the  most  important  vital  organs  speedily  ensued,  or  infusion  into 
the  cavities  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  or  brain  supervened,  and  ren- 
dered medical  treatment  then  seldom  available. 

Ocular  inspection  has  proved  that  a great  number  of  cattle 
exposed  for  sale  at  Smithfield  and  other  markets  are  labouring 
under  the  epidemic.  In  Norfolk  and  other  counties,  it  is  said  to  be 
committing  havoc.  Vast  numbers  of  animals  have  died  upon  the 
roads.  The  sheep  are  not  yet  affected  to  any  considerable  extent. 
The  Custom-house  officers  have  received  the  most  stringent  in- 
structions to  admit  no  animal  from  abroad  tainted  with  the  slightest 
appearance  of  the  malady.  Even  though  Custom-house  officials 
could  be  supposed  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  domestic 
animals,  this  precaution  would  still  be  much  akin  to  that  of  guarding 
the  stable  after  the  steed  is  stolen. 

For  our  own  part,  says  a valuable  writer,  our  duty  as  the  organ  of 
the  Scottish  farmers  is  sufficiently  clear.  That  disease  which  was  not 
barred  out  by  the  German  ocean,  is  not  likely  to  hesitate  at  the 
narrow  streamlet  of  the  Tweed.  We  fear  much  that  the  epidemic 
is  now,  and  has  for  some  time  past,  been  pursuing  its  silent  pro- 
gress. We  know,  from  the  mouths  of  informants  of  undoubted 
credit,  that  it  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  Scottish  markets. 
In  some  of  them,  to  which  we  will  not  at  present  particularly 
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advert,  numbers  of  the  cattle  presented  the  most  distressing  spec- 
tacle— bound,  scarcely  able  to  support  themselves,  and  vomiting  up 
matter  from  the  mouth.  The  sheep,  also,  were  seriously  damaged. 
It  is  certainly  matter  of  surprise  that  this  evil  should  have  been  in 
the  midst  of  us  for  a month,  at  least,  unnoticed  by  any  of  our 
public  prints.  Hushing  up  an  epidemic  is  not  the  way  to  get  rid 
of  it.  Its  extent  ought  to  be  distinctly  known,  its  symptoms  inves- 
tigated, and  the  ingenuity  of  man  set  upon  the  rack  to  devise 
means  for  its  extinction. 

Superintendents  of  markets  have  a duty  to  perform.  Should 
they  neglect  it,  it  will  then  be  our  bounden  duty  to  supply  the 
public  with  the  most  minute  information  of  the  symptoms  and 
localities  of  the  pestilence. 

The  epidemic  which,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  prevailed 
among  the  cattle  in  the  northern  and  midland  counties,  still  con- 
tinues with  undiminished  violence  ; or,  rather,  it  is  becoming  more 
extensive  in  its  progress.  The  farmer  needs  no  aggravation  of  the 
ills  under  which  he  is  labouring.  Our  advice  is  to  seek  some 
shelter,  and  we  know  not  a surer  or  better  refuge  than  the  principle 
of  insurance. 

The  advantage  of  local  clubs,  so  much  in  vogue  in  many  coun- 
ties, we  certainly  doubt.  Their  benefit  is  at  best  problematical. 
The  monthly  meeting  is  soon  expected,  when  the  cottagers  and  the 
labourers  congregate  on  every  month  to  drink  success  to  the  cow- 
club,  or  to  carry  round  the  begging-box,  from  which  its  funds 
are  afterwards  necessarily  supplied.  The  farmer  should  avoid 
all  this  : he  should  secure  his  cattle  property  by  insurance,  as  well 
as  he  does  his  house  and  other  property  from  destruction.  “The 
Farmers’  Mutual  Cattle  Insurance  Company”  should  be  in  everv 
house,  and  then  many  a one  will  thankfully  escape  from  almost 
total  ruin. 


CASES  OF  DISEASE  AMONG  ANIMALS  OCCURRING 
AT  THE  EDINBURGH  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
From  the  1st  to  the  31st  of  March  inclusive. 

Disease. 

Chorea 

Epilepsy 

Staggers 

Palsy  

Diseases  & Injuries  of  Eyes 
Catarrh  and  Influenza 

Distemper 

Strangles 


Number 

of  Casks. 

Dkaths. 

Horses.  Cattle. 

Dogs.  Cats. 

1 

Horses. 

Cattle.  Dogs. 

Cats. 

1 

1 

1 

4 1 

2 



42  ... 

2 !!! 

3 

1 ... 

48  3 

5 

3 1 
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Disease. 

Number 

of  Cases. 

Deaths. 

Disease  brought  forward 

Horses. 

48 

Cattle. 

3 

Dogs.  Cats. 

5 

Horses.  Cattle.  Dogs. 

3 1 

Pneumonia,  Pleurisy,  and 
Bronchitis 

8 

4 

2 

Broken  Wind  (treated)  .... 

1 

... 

Chronic  Cough 

... 

1 

•••  ...  ... 

Indigestion 

4 

1 

... 

Obstruction  of  (Esophagus 

1 

1 

... 

Overloaded  Stomach 

1 

...  ••• 

Colic 

16 

Enteritis 

1 

...  • • • 

1 

Diarrhoea 

3 

. . . 

Dysentery 

1 

... 

Vomition 

1 

Rupture  of  Spleen 

1 

... 

1 

Hepatitis 

1 

Worms 

2 ... 

Diabetes 

2 

• • • 

...  • . • 

...  |lt 

Haematuria 

2 

• •• 

Gonorrhea 

2 ... 



Mammitis 

1 

Glanders 

2 

. . • ... 

2 

Farcy 

1 

... 

Warts  and  Surfeit 

3 

• • • ...  ... 

Mange  

1 

5 

"g 

Grease 

2 

... 

... 

Sores  and  Ulcers  

2 

7 ... 

1 

Wounds  of  Trunk 

5 

1 

4 

Do.  and  Bruises  of  Feet.... 

20 

... 

1 

1 

Do.  and  do.  of  Joints  

9 

. . . 

...  ... 

...  ...  ... 

Fractures  

4 

1 

Contusions 

21 

...  ... 

...  ...  ... 

Sprains  of  Tendons 

23 

... 

...  

Abscesses 

8 

1 

Inflammation  of  Absorb- 
ents, or  Weed 

4 

Sprain  with  Lameness 

12 

... 

Splint  with  ditto  

4 

Exostosis  of  Knee 

3 

Quittor 

2 

Navicular  Disease 

7 

. . . 

...  ...  ... 

Corns  and  Thrushes 

9 

Foul  in  Foot 

1 

...  • • ... 

Canker  in  Feet 

2 

Irregular  Teeth...* 

6 

General  Debility 

7 



Vesicular  Epizootic ... 

2 

Caries  of  Bones 

2 

... 

Castrations 

5 

... 

... 

Examinations 

22 



9 1 1 
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General  Abstract. 


Total  No.  of  Horses.... 

270 

Deaths 9 

„ „ Cattle  .... 

24 

„ 1 

„ » Dogs 

29 

1 

Cats 

4 

» 1 

Cured  or  relieved 

327 

Died  or  destroyed  12 

From  the  number  and  variety  of  cases  given  in  the  foregoing 
statement,  it  necessarily  follows  that  there  have  been  many  pecu- 
liarities developed  during  the  progress  of  some  of  them,  calculated 
to  confer  on  the  student  much  valuable  practical  knowledge:  these 
peculiarities,  of  course,  your  limits  forbid  embodying  in  what  must, 
for  obvious  reasons,  consist  of  general  remarks. 

The  case  of  epilepsy  occurred  in  a young  cow,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Muir,  Silver  Mills.  She  had  suffered  from  fits  during  two  days 
previously  to  application  for  professional  assistance  being  made  at 
the  College,  and  presented  at  that  time,  the  29th  of  March,  an  un- 
promising appearance.  Although  the  fits  recurred  every  few  hours, 
even  if  she  was  kept  quiet,  they  were  hastened  by  any  attempt 
being  made  to  rouse  or  otherwise  disturb  her.  On  examining  the 
mouth,  eyes,  or  other  part  about  the  head,  a fit  was  immediately 
induced.  She  suddenly  protruded  the  tongue,  closed  the  jaws 
firmly,  rolled  the  eyes  wildly  in  their  sockets,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  violently  dashed  herself  upon  the  ground ; then  extended  her 
limbs  forcibly,  and  uttered  several  loud  groans.  She  continued 
several  minutes  in  an  unconscious  rigid  condition,  when  the  muscles 
gradually  relaxed,  the  eyeballs  and  tongue  regained  their  natural 
situations  by  a jerking  motion,  and,  elevating  herself  upon  her  belly, 
she  raised  her  head  and  looked  stupidly  around,  without  attempt- 
ing to  rise  for  some  time.  The  owner  was  rather  anxious  to  de- 
stroy the  beast,  especially  as  any  attempts  to  administer  medicine 
evidently  tended  to  accelerate  the  approach  of  fits.  He  was,  how- 
ever, induced  to  allow  us  a little  time  in  order  to  try  the  effect  of 
remedial  means,  and  which,  fortunately,  were  soon  productive  of 
benefit.  After  a few  days’  appropriate  treatment  the  fits  entirely 
subsided,  and  the  cow  soon  recovered. 

The  cases  of  Influenza  in  horses  have  again  been  numerous, 
and  the  peculiarity  displayed  by  the  disease  to  involve  in  inflam- 
mation the  thoracic  viscera  has,  in  many  instances,  manifested  itself. 
Three  cases  under  this  head  have  died : one  from  effusion  super- 
vening at  a stage  of  the  disease  when  the  powers  of  nature  were 
much  enfeebled ; the  other  two  were  cases  that  had  run  far  on 
towards  an  unfavourable  termination  before  we  saw  them ; and,  in 
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addition  to  the  usual  symptoms  of  influenza,  exhibited  erysipela- 
tous inflammation  with  sloughing  in  various  parts,  accompanied 
by  considerable  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  incipient  suppurative 
spots  in  the  sub-mucous  tissue  of  the  larger  air-passages.  The 
cases  of  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  bronchitis,  in  their  usual  forms, 
have  been  fewer  in  number  than  usual.  The  vesicular  epizootic 
among  horned  cattle  has  again  made  its  appearance,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  spread  on  all  sides.  It  manifests  itself  in  some  stocks 
without  being  clearly  traceable  to  contagion,  and  where  there 
seems  at  present  to  be  no  possible  communication  between  healthy 
and  diseased  animals. 


ON  (ESOPHAGOTOMY  IN  A COW. 

By  Mr.  John  Aked,  of  Heapfold , near  Bury , addressed,  to 
Professor  Dick. 

My  dear  Sir, — I HAVE  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding  you  a 
specimen  of  the  esophagus  of  a cow,  on  which  I performed  the 
operation  of  esophagotomy.  Should  you  consider  the  case  of 
sufficient  merit  to  bring  it  before  the  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion of  the  College,  I should  have  great  pleasure  in  your  doing  so. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  briefly  this  : — On  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber last,  a valuable  short-horned  cow  belonging  to  my  father, 
while  eating  her  morning  feed  of  sliced  turnips  and  ground  corn, 
got  some  portion  of  the  same  firmly  impacted  in  the  esophagus. 
On  being  informed  that  one  of  the  cows  was  not  well,  I went  to 
see  her,  and  immediately  found  the  cause  of  her  not  eating  the 
provender  to  be  that  she  was  choking,  and  on  farther  examination 
I detected  the  obstruction  in  the  esophagus  about  half-way  between 
the  inferior  maxillary  and  the  sternum,  and  which  appeared  to  be 
a thin  slice  of  turnip  impacted  on  its  edge. 

The  symptoms  not  being  urgent,  I gave  her  a few  hornfuls  of 
mild  lubricating  fluid,  in  order,  if  possible,  by  bringing  into  action 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  esophagus,  to  dislodge  the  obstruction, 
and  thus,  without  artificial  aid,  pass  it  into  the  stomach.  The 
liquid  was  with  some  difficulty  swallowed,  but  the  sliced  turnip 
remained  firmly  embedded  in  the  same  place.  I tried  manipula- 
tion by  fixing  the  esophagus  with  my  left  hand  and  passing  my 
right  over  it  firmly  along  its  course ; but  this  was  alike  ineffectual. 
As  a certain  resource,  I tried  Mr.  Fuller’s  improved  probang, 
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which,  as  you  are  well  aware,  consists  of  three  parts  connected 
together  with  brass  hoops  and  steel-cap  ends. 

I carefully  passed  the  smaller  cap-end  into  the  stomach,  but 
without  removing  the  obstruction,  the  tube  having  passed  between 
the  turnip  and  esophagus.  I then  passed  the  larger  cap-end,  and 
on  getting  in  contact  with  the  obstruction,  I was  enabled  by  a 
little  extra  force  to  push  it  into  the  stomach ; but,  on  attempting  to 
withdraw  the  probang,  owing  to  the  insecure  manner  in  which  one 
of  the  brass  hoops  was  fastened  to  the  leather  tube,  it  came  off, 
leaving  one  part  in  the  esophagus,  the  end  of  which  I could  dis- 
tinctly feel  with  the  point  of  my  finger  in  the  esophagus,  about  a 
foot  from  the  pharynx.  Having  no  alternative  in  this  dilemma,  I 
determined  without  delay  to  perform  esophagotomy,  and,  two  men 
simply  holding  the  halter  which  was  about  her  head,  I with  a 
scalpel  made  a bold  and  deep  incision,  about  five  inches  in  length, 
along  the  inferior  border  of  the  jugular  vein,  and,  after  fixing  the 
lips  of  the  wound  apart  with  the  dissecting  hooks,  I carefully  dis- 
sected through  the  cellular  tissue,  guarding  against  the  carotid 
artery  and  pneumogasfric  and  sympathetic  and  recurrent  nerves, 
which  are  enveloped  in  the  cellular  substance  by  the  side  of  the 
trachea.  Having  thus  laid  bare  the  esophagus,  I made  a puncture 
in  it  on  the  end  of  the  probang.  I then  introduced  a probed-pointed 
bistoury  between  the  tube  and  esophagus,  and  made  an  incision 
into  the  esophagus  three  inches  long,  which  enabled  me  to  lay  hold 
of  and  extract  the  tube  with  little  difficulty.  A large  quantity  of 
mucus,  mingled  with  blood  and  half-masticated  food,  was  afterwards 
ejected  out  of  the  wound.  This  I carefully  sponged  out,  and 
brought  the  edges  together  with  interrupted  sutures  of  silk  thread, 
and  placed  upon  it  a compress  and  roller.  I then  had  her  taken  to 
her  stall  and  her  head  tied  up.  In  the  evening  a little  gruel  was 
offered  her,  which  she  freely  drank,  also  a few  quarts  of  bran  mash, 
which  she  ate  without  the  least  particle  of  either  escaping  by  the 
wound:  neither  did  there  afterwards  appear  to  be  the  least  dif- 
ficulty in  swallowing  any  thing  that  was  given  to  her.  With  respect 
to  constitutional  treatment,  nothing  at  all  was  done,  there  being 
little  or  no  fever  present- 

My  prognosis  with  regard  to  the  healing  of  the  wound  was, 
that  it  would  not  unite  by  the  adhesive  inflammation  ; but  in  order 
to  favour  so  desirable  a termination,  I did  not  use  any  dressings 
or  fomentations  in  the  first  instance  ; but  seeing  that  inflammation 
was  going  on  to  such  extent  that  it  must  terminate  in  suppuration, 
I had  her  neck  frequently  fomented  with  hot  water.  In  about  a 
week  the  sutures  gave  way,  and  the  wound  assumed  an  unhealthy 
aspect.  The  part  was  freely  syringed  with  a solution  of  the 
chloride  of  lime,  when,  after  some  little  sloughing  of  the  edges  of  the 
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wound,  healthy  granulations  appeared.  These  were  encouraged 
by  dressing  with  a digestive  liniment  of  turpentine  and  oil.  During 
the  sloughing  of  the  wound  some  little  food  escaped,  but,  ultimately, 
the  wound  perfectly  healed,  and  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  there 
was  scarcely  a mark  to  be  found : in  ten  weeks  from  the  time  the 
operation  was  performed  she  was  sold  to  be  slaughtered.  I took 
care  to  secure  the  esophagus. 

When  the  cow  was  killed  she  was  worth  a little  more  money 
than  when  the  accident  happened  : though  this  might  not,  perhaps, 
amply  repay  the  trouble  and  expense  attending  the  operation,  it 
at  least  shews  what  may  be  done  in  cases  of  emergency,  when 
assisted  by  that  power  which  is  inherent  in  every  animal,  and 
I believe  partially  so  in  the  cow,  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  ZOOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

By  James  Mercer,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy , §c.,  Edinburgh. 

[Continued  from  page  598,  vol.  xvii.] 


IX.  On  the  Structure  and  Uses  of  the  ‘Tongue,  considered  as 
an  Organ  of  Taste  and  of  Prehension  in  Graminivorous  and 
Herbivorous  Animals. 

In  my  former  paper  I considered  the  muscular  or  basement 
structure  of  the  tongue  as  adapting  it  especially  for  the  perform- 
ance of  its  intrinsic  movements  during  the  processes  of  insalivation 
and  the  primary  ones  of  deglutition;  and,  consistently  with  the  ar- 
rangement therein  proposed,  I shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  its  investing  membrane,  with  its  appendages,  the  pa- 
pillae, as  contributing  to  the  functions  of  prehension  and  the  sense 
of  taste. 

On  the  Structure  of  the  Der mo-mucous  Membrane  of  the  Tongue 
with  its  Appendages,  the  Papillce. 

It  has  been  long  known  that,  in  most  of  the  herbivorous  mam- 
malia, and  especially  in  the  ruminantia,  independent  of  the  epithe- 
lium or  cuticular  layer,  the  dermo-mucous  membrane  covering  the 
upper  surface  of  the  tongue  is  of  a very  firm  and  dense  texture, 
and  that  it  forms,  as  it  were,  appendages  to  itself,  what  the  hairs, 
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the  bristles,  and  quills  are  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  numerous 
strong,  and  pointed  papillae,  imbricated  on  each  other  in  a direc- 
tion from  the  top  to  the  base  of  the  organ.  These  papillae  or  ap- 
pendages have  long  been  considered  as  only  an  extension  of  the 
sensitive  surface,  like  the  convolutions  of  the  ethmoid  and  turbi- 
nated bones  of  the  nose ; and  thus  affording  a larger  expanse  and 
more  numerous  points  for  the  particles  of  a sapid  body  to  make 
its  impression  on  the  terminations  of  the  gustatory  nervous  fila- 
ments. Hence,  the  animals  in  whom  these  papillae  are  found 
most  developed  and  most  numerous  were  considered  to  possess  an 
increased  degree  of  taste. 

The  general  membrane  on  the  dorsum  of  the  organ  is  very 
dense,  and  almost  cartilaginous:  it  extends  from  the  epiglottis  be- 
hind, forwards  to  the  tip  and  sides ; where  it  passes  downwards  to 
invest  the  lower  surface  of  the  tip  and  sides,  and  to*become  con- 
tinuous with  the  general  buccal  and  gingival  mucous  membrane. 
In  these  latter  positions  it  becomes  much  changed  in  structure, 
and  presents  only  the  usual  characters  of  mucous  membrane.  In 
the  dog,  especially,  it  is  thickest  and  densest  along  the  mesial 
line,  where  there  exists  a distinct  raphe  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  tongue,  and  dividing  it  into  two  symmetrical  portions.  This 
structure  differs  materially  from  the  general  investing  membrane. 
When  isolated  from  its  surrounding  tissues  it  appears  in  the  form 
of  a distinct  and  rounded  or  flattened  cord,  vulgarly  called  “ the 
worm  of  the  tongue,”  and  designated  by  the  Caldani  the  “ linea 
albescens*.” 

This  “ linea  albescens”  arises  posteriorly  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  os  hyoides — its  body  and  spur-like  process — and  from  the 
substance  of  the  hyo-epiglottic  ligament,  of  which  it  forms  a part 
and  portion,  and  with  the  function  of  which  it  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated. It  extends  forwards  to  the  very  tip  of  the  organ,  and 
forms  an  intimate  bond  of  union  between  its  two  halves.  Where 
it  is  in  connexion  with  the  body  of  the  tongue  it  sends,  laterally, 
minute  thread-like  filaments  amongst  the  fibres  of  the  lingualis 
and  the  other  intrinsic  set  of  muscles.  Its  upper  surface  is  most 
intimately  connected  with,  and  forms  a part  of,  the  structure  of 
the  investing  membrane ; and  at  that  part  which  corresponds  to 
the  free  and  moveable  tip,  its  inferior  surface  is  only  covered  by 
the  mucous  membrane  that  forms  the  frsenum  linguse.  It  is  in 
this  situation  alone  that  the  entire  breadth  of  its  structure  can  be 
most  easily  got  at,  and  it  was,  therefore,  that  spot  which  was 
formerly  selected  for  removing  it,  in  the  cruel,  useless,  and  un- 
called-for operation  of  “ worming,”  intended  either  as  a cure  of  or 
a preventive  for  rabies  contagiosa. 

* leones  Anatomic*.  VcMet.  1804. 
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In  structure , it  is  formed  of  a flattened  band  of  yellow  elastic 
fibrous  tissue,  radiating  slightly,  from  behind  forwards,  at  its 
margins.  The  physical  properties  of  this  structure,  therefore, 
sufficiently  explain  the  “ curling  up”  of  the  “ dying  worm”  when 
it  is  removed  from  the  living  animal;  for  wherever  this  yellow 
elastic  tissue  is  forcibly  extended,  and  the  extending  force  with- 
drawn, the  recoiling  of  its  fibres  on  itself  constitutes  its  inherent 
and  peculiar  properties*.  These  radiations,  laterally  and  from 
behind  forwards,  will  also  explain  the  very  often  breaking  of  the 
worm  during  its  being  forcibly  pulled  from  before  backwards. 
In  its  use,  it  serves  as  an  elastic,  suspensory  ligament  to  the  long 
and  extended  tongue ; and,  like  the  ligamentum  nuchse,  it  prevents 
what,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  caused  the  presence 
of  a great  degree  of  muscular  power,  in  an  organ  otherwise  so 
small  and  limited.  From  its  connexion  with  the  elastic  ligament 
of  the  epiglottis,  it  also  exerts  a considerable  influence  on  this 
structure,  and,  through  it,  on  the  upper  aperture  of  the  larynx. 

When  this  “ linea  albescens,”  therefore,  is  wantonly  destroyed, 
as  a mere  excuse  for  ignorance  and  deluded  superstition,  the 
function  of  the  tongue  becomes  very  much  impaired  in  its  own 
movements;  and  also  the  position  of  the  epiglottis  will  become 
much  changed  and  be  depressed  over  the  aperture  of  the  larynx, 
and  thus  tend  to  impede  the  natural  process  of  inspiration. 

The  connexion  between  “ worming”  the  tongue  of  an  unfortunate 
dog  and  the  cure  or  prevention  of  canine  madness,  has  therefore 
no  foundation  in  nature.  This  innocent  structure  has  not  the  most 
distant  connexion  either  with  those  structures  in  which  the  mor- 
bid poison  is  generated  or  with  those  by  which,  when  formed,  it 
is  inoculated  into  a healthy  animal.  A much  more  rational  plan, 
therefore,  would  be  to  decapitate  the  poor  animal  at  once,  and 
thus  the  real  mechanical  causes  of  biting  would  be,  for  a certainty, 
destroyed  (viz.  the  elevators  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  pterygoid  and 
masseter  muscles,  and  the  teeth),  the  entire  tongue  with  its 
“ worm,”  and  “ Marochettian  vesicles”  (if  such  ever  did  exist) 
injured;  and  also,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  speedy  and 
easy  death  of  the  animal  would  take  place.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  this  barbarous  operation  will  henceforth  only  form  a 
spot,  if  not  a blot,  in  the  annals  of  veterinary  science  and  history. 

On  making  an  oblique  section  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
membrane,  on  either  side  of  the  median  raphe,  it  appears  to  differ 
somewhat  in  its  two  anterior  thirds  from  that  which  is  seen  in  its 
posterior ; and  hence  it  has  been  looked  on  by  Gerdy  as  warranting 

* Vide  Lauth,  Mullers  Archives  fur  Anatomie,  &c.  1835;  Eulcnberg,  de 
tela  elastiea,  Barol.  1836;  Schwann,  Mullers  Archives,  1836;  Skey,  Philo- 
soph.  Trans.  London , 1836. 
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the  application  of  two  distinct  names — the  ‘'membrane  folliculaire 
ou  muqueuse  linguale,”  and  the  “ tissu  folliculaire  lingual.” 

The  first  of  these,  says  he,  “ s’observe  dans  les  deux  tiers 
anterieurs  de  la  membrane  linguale,  est  grise,  tres-dense,  forte 
resistante,  cartilaginiforme,  et  comme  si  elle  etait  tapissee  par  une 
lame  cartilagineuse.” 

The  second,  the  " tissu  lingual  folliculaire,  est  place  sous  la 
muqueuse,  tres-mince  de  la  partie  superieure  de  la  base  de  la 
langue.  II  occupe  le  tiers  posterieure  de  la  surface  superieure  de 
celle-ci,  environ  tout  Tespace  qui  est  au-dela  des  papilles  lenticu- 
laires  et  coniques  j usque  a l’epiglotte,  et  ou  s’ouvrent  les  follicules 
si  sensibles.  II  adhere  aussi  tres-fortement  a la  folliculeuse  qui  le 
recouvre  immediatement*.”  This  difference,  however,  appears  to 
be  more  apparent  than  real — the  thickness  and  density  depending 
rather  on  the  comparative  absence  of  the  papillae  on  the  posterior 
or  superior  surface. 

In  ultimate  structure,  the  covering  along  the  sides  of  the  body 
and  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tip  is  of  a true  mucous  nature. 
Along  the  dorsum,  the  depressions  or  intervals  between  the  pa- 
pillae, though  possessing  somewhat  the  appearance  of  true  mucous 
membrane,  still  exhibits  more  of  that  of  epidermis  or  cuticle,  the 
epithelial  pavement  is  worn  away  by  the  constant  movements 
and  friction,  and  this  especially  in  the  anterior  two-thirds ; while, 
in  the  posterior  part,  it  is  sometimes  found  existing,  and  giving 
the  free  surface,  among  the  few  papillae  here,  the  appearance  of 
mucous  membrane. 

The  basement  membrane,  beneath  this  cuticular  layer,  exhibits 
much  of  the  appearances  of  true  skin  or  corium,  with  here  and 
there  the  elements  of  fibro-cartilage.  On  the  anterior  two -thirds, 
where  the  papillae  abound,  this  tissue  is  most  dense  and  strong, 
and  there  is  also  here  a greater  abundance  of  cartilage  corpuscles. 

The  sensibility  here  is  much  less  than  in  the  posterior  third, 
which  latter  part  is  well  known  to  be,  next  to  the  margins  and  in- 
ferior surfaces  of  the  organ  in  this  class  of  animals,  the  situation 
where  the  sense  of  taste  is  most  acute  over  its  surface. 

Structure  of  the  Papillce. 

Projecting  from  the  upper  surface  of  this  dermo-mucous  invest- 
ing membrane  are  a great  number  of  papillae,  which  vary  much 
in  size,  form,  and  general  arrangement.  They  are  largest  and 
most  prominent  in  the  middle  and  anterior  thirds,  particularly  along 

* Gerdy,  Anat.  et  Physiol,  de  Langue  ; Archives  Generales  de  Medicine, 
tom.  vii,  page  363  ; also  Blandin,  Archiv.  Gen.  de  Medicine,  1823,  and  his 
These  Inagur.  sur  la  Structure  de  la  Langue  de  Bceuf. 
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the  centre  of  each  section,  but  more  scattered  along  the  mar- 
gins. In  conformation  they  are  of  a curved,  pyramidal  form,  the 
base  being  attached  to  the  investing  membrane  and  the  curved 
point  directed  backwards.  In  their  directions,  when  viewed  late- 
rally, and  the  tongue  of  the  living  animal  is  kept  in  the  bottom 
of  the  mouth,  they  appear  to  lie  flat  along  the  surface,  but  imbri- 
cated on  each  other  from  before  backwards,  with  their  apices  all 
directed  to  the  epiglottis. 

No  sooner,  however,  is  any  sapid  body  or  any  other  stimulus 
applied  to  the  surface,  or  the  lingualis  muscle  called  into  action  so 
as  to  shorten  and  draw  back  their  bases  through  the  medium  of 
the  investing  membrane,  than  they  are  immediately  elevated. 

When  thus  seen  they  appear,  in  the  tongue  of  the  dog  and  cat, 
arranged  in  comparatively  regular  and  transverse  lines,  like  the 
teeth  of  a file,  and  in  that  of  the  ox  as  so  many  tenter-hooks  for 
collecting  the  herbage ; and  thus,  not  only  will  long  fibrous  matter 
be  easily  secured,  but  fluids  once  introduced  into  these  channels 
can  be  safely  and  easily  transported  into  the  back  of  the  mouth 
and  pharynx  during  the  pendent  position  of  the  head. 

In  structure  they  vary  much,  according  to  their  situation  on  the 
surface  of  the  organ.  Posteriorly,  they  are  of  the  same  structure 
as  that  of  the  dermo-mucous  membrane  from  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. Anteriorly,  however,  the  cartilaginous  elements  are  in 
greater  abundance,  and  especially  in  their  apices,  which  are  more 
firm  and  dense  than  their  bases,  and  which  approach  almost  to  a 
horny  or  bony  hardness.  The  cuticular  layer  can  be  seen  passing 
from  the  general  investing  membrane  upon  their  bases ; but  it  be- 
comes entirely  lost  towards  their  points,  which  are  formed  entirely 
of  cartilage.  These  horn}'  or  cartilaginous  apices,  therefore,  may 
be  viewed  as  a sheath  or  hoof  to  the  more  sensitive  and  more  vital 
bases ; and  thus  they  will  better  withstand,  like  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth,  the  wearing  down  effects  which  constant  friction  and  contact 
with  foreign  bodies  would  induce. 

In  the  dog,  and  especially  in  the  cat,  the  apices  of  these  papillae 
are  very  dense  and  sharply  pointed,  as  can  easily  be  felt  by  per- 
mitting the  latter  animal  to  rasp  the  sensitive  skin  on  the  back  of 
the  hand.  With  such  a conformation  of  parts,  therefore,  might 
it  not  be  asked,  whether  or  not  these  numerous,  sharp  pointed  pa- 
pillae could  be  extensive  and  fruitful  causes  for  the  inoculation  of 
the  virus  of  rabies  contagiosa  by  the  simple  process  of  licking,  and 
without  a bite  ever  having  been  inflicted*? 

It  is  not  for  me,  at  present,  to  discuss  the  nature  and  pathology 
of  this  scourge  to  the  brute,  and  also  to  the  human  race ; but  it  is 

* Vide  Youatt  on  Babies  Contagiosa,  and  Blaine  on  Diseases  of  Dogs, 

5 th  edit.,  page  220. 
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self  evident  that,  if  the  virus  of  rabies  contagiosa  can  only  be  con- 
veyed from  one  animal  to  another  by  the  process  of  direct  inocula- 
tion, the  prehensile  papillae  of  the  tongue  are  just  as  capable  of 
effecting  this  by  an  apparent  act  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the 
animal,  and  without  the  fears  of  the  individual  so  treated  being 
alarmed,  as  can  be  done  by  laceration  with  the  teeth  and  the 
infliction  of  a bite,  so  as  to  excite  fears  of  the  most  direful  conse- 
quences. 

The  uses  of  these  papillae,  therefore,  are  not  subservient  to  the 
functions  of  taste,  but  rather  to  those  of  prehension  and  retention 
of  solid  and  fluid  food.  The  ox,  with  his  free  tongue,  rolls  the 
herbage  of  the  meadow  into  a tuft  before  he  tears  it  through  with 
his  incisors  and  palatine  pad ; and  he  also  rasps  and  cleans  his  own 
coat  or  that  of  his  neighbour  with  its  rough  and  prickly  surface.  In 
the  dog  and  cat  it  is  the  sole  agent  by  means  of  which  the  fluids 
are  conveyed  to  the  mouth  by  that  action  called  “ lapping.”  Such 
consequences  entirely  result  from  the  influence  of  the  lingualis 
muscle  on  the  deep  surface  of  the  investing  membrane ; and  as  the 
panniculus  carnosus  muscle  raises  the  hairs,  spines,  &c.,  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  either  to  free  it  from  some  source  of  irritation 
or  to  act  as  a means  of  defence,  so  does  this  muscle  act  on  the 
papillae  of  the  tongue,  by  erecting  them  and  setting  them  on  edge, 
serve  an  equally  important  part  in  the  prehension,  retention,  and 
conveyance  of  the  food  from  the  lips  to  the  pharynx. 

The  tongue  of  the  herbivorous  and  graminivorous  animals, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  performing  a compound  function. 
Not  only  is  it  the  organ  of  taste,  which  latter  property  resides 
chiefly  in  the  investing  membrane  of  the  base  along  the  sides  and 
under  surface,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  rows  or  tiers  of  its 
papillary  appendages,  but  a more  important  office  would  seem  to 
be  fulfilled  by  its  length,  freedom,  strong  muscular  power,  and  the 
existence  and  peculiar  arrangement  of  its  papillae  in  the  prehension 
and  retention  of  food,  in  its  insalivation,  and  in  the  primary  part  of 
deglutition. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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By  Mr.  W.  Fox  WILKINSON. 

CASE  I. — A few  weeks  ago  I was  called  upon  to  attend  a cow 
that  had  been  in  labour  about  seven  hours.  The  owner  and  an  old 
cowleech  had  in  vain  been  struggling  with  her, and  at  length,  weary 
and  “ dead  beat,”  gave  the  case  up  as  hopeless. 
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When  I saw  her,  she  was  lying  down  much  exhausted — could  get 
lip  without  very  great  difficulty — the  extremities  cold — the  vulva 
much  swollen,  and  of  a livid  colour.  Upon  examination  I could 
with  difficulty  introduce  my  fingers  into  the  os  uteri,  which  ap- 
peared quite  constricted,  although  only  about  twenty  minutes  had 
elapsed  between  my  being  sent  for  and  the  previous  examination 
of  the  owner,  the  labour  pains  being  completely  gone. 

She  was  very  irritable,  and  threw  her  head  about  as  if  there  was 
an  affection  of  the  brain,  I did  not  examine  her  eyes,  and  have  since 
regretted  it,  as  I fancy  there  would  be  an  affection  of  the  vision. 

I immediately  administered  secal.  cornut.  3iii  in  half  a pint  of 
port  wine  and  three  pints  of  hot  gruel,  ordering  fomentations  to  the 
inflamed  parts.  I very  frequently  examined  her,  and  endeavoured, 
by  degrees,  to  overcome  the  stricture,  which  eventually  gave  way, 
and  in  sufficient  time  previous  to  the  operation  of  the  medicine. 

Having  waited  two  hours,  and  no  re-appearance  of  the  pains,  I 
gave  her  5iss  secal.  cornut.  in  half  a pint  of  port  wine  and  gruel, 
as  before. 

In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  throes  came  on,  gradually 
increasing  in  strength.  I passed  up  my  hand,  and  found  it  a cross- 
presentation,  viz.  two  legs — a fore  and  a hind  one  presenting.  I 
brought  the  hind  foot  and  leg  into  the  vagina,  and  made  them  se- 
cure with  a noose ; then  pushing  the  foetus  forward,  as  the  other 
hind  leg  appeared  the  easiest  to  take  hold  of,  I drew  it  forward 
into  the  vagina.  Again  forcing  the  foetus  forward,  I turned  it 
upon  its  belly,  and  extracted  it.  The  calf  was  very  large,  espe- 
cially about  the  fore  extremities  and  head.  The  placenta  I also 
took  away,  for  fear  of  another  stricture.  The  pains  continued  se- 
vere, and  she  was  very  restless— her  breathing  was  short,  and  the 
pulse  strong  and  full.  I bled  to  four  quarts,  and  gave  her  tinct. 
opii  Jiss  and  magnes.  sulph.  §vj,  in  some  warm  gruel.  I bedded  her 
well  up  behind,  and  left  her  very  comfortable  for  the  night. 

On  the  day  following  she  was  as  brisk  as  a bee,  and  took  her 
gruel  and  any  thing  that  was  offered. 

This  case  I think  will,  along  with  some  that  I have  read  of  in 
your  Periodical,  go  a little  way  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  secale 
in  protracted -parturition  when  in  consequence  of  want  of  energy  in 
the  action  of  the  uterus.  I have  never  found  it  fail,  though  I have 
heard  from  several  friends  of  its  not  acting  at  all  in  some  instances. 

Case  II. — On  the  18th  ult.  I was  called  to  see  a cow,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  J.  H.,  of  Walker  Burn.  The  symptoms  were,  breath- 
ing quick,  or  rather  panting — pulse  60,  and  very  wiry — countenance 
dull  and  heavy — conjunctiva  injected  and  yellow — muzzle  dry, 
and  mouth  hot  and  clammy. 
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On  pressing  upon  the  stomach — the  rumen — on  the  left  flank,  I 
found  it  very  hard  and  tense,  but  no  flatus.  The  pressure  was  ac- 
companied by  a grunt  or  moan ; the  extremities  were  cold,  and  the 
bowels  “ rather”  costive.  She  had  not  cudded  during  several  days. 
I administered  magnes.  sulph.  Ibi,  farina  croton  3ss,  pulv.  zingib. 
Ji,  pulv.  anisi  Jii  in  three  pints  of  strong  decoction  of  camomile — 
injected  enemas  very  frequently — backraked — stimulated  and  ban- 
daged her  legs — clothed  her  warm — and  allowed  her  nothing  but 
thin  gruel. 

19 th. — Bowels  opened — pulse  the  same — countenance  still  de- 
jected— mouth  clammy — extremities  cold — rumen  still  hard  and 
tender  on  pressure.  Repeat  medicine— stimulate  legs,  &c.  She 
takes  nothing  to  eat,  and  refuses  gruel : ordered  gruel  to  be  horned 
into  her  occasionally. 

2(M. — Purging  briskly,  but  no  abatement  in  symptoms — she 
staggers  in  her  gait — the  rumen  still  hard  as  before.  Gave  no 
medicine,  but  ordered  plenty  of  gruel  to  be  horned  into  her. 

21s£ — She  purges  still,  and  there  is  very  little  faecal  matter  in 
the  evacuations ; the  countenance  very  anxious ; she  grinds  her 
teeth,  and  appears  much  worse.  Pulse  scarcely  perceptible  ; ru- 
men distended  as  usual. 

As  a last  resource,  I determined  to  try  what  I could  do  for  her 
with  the  stomach-pump.  I commenced  operations  by  injecting 
three  quarts  of  thin  gruel  with  a handful  of  table-salt,  taking  care 
that  the  tube  was  in  the  rumen,  so  that  I could  distinctly  feel 
what  I judged  to  be  the  contents:  very  hard,  but,  by  gradual  pres- 
sure, I made  the  pipe  penetrate  the  substance.  This  being  done,  I 
left  her  for  about  four  hours,  when  I again  injected  gruel,  and  a 
strong  solution  of  aloes  with  ginger. 

I left  her  again  for  about  eight  hours,  and,  there  being  no  ap- 
parent remission  of  symptoms,  I injected  about  four  quarts  of  warm 
water,  when  she  wras  left  for  the  night. 

22 d. — She  was  very  restless  during  the  night.  I fancied  the  ru- 
men felt  softer,  and  the  pulse  stronger  and  firmer.  I gave  her  by  the 
pump  farinse  croton  3ss,  pulv  zingiberis  Jj,  in  four  quarts  of  thin 
gruel.  She  was  walked  out  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  appeared 
very  weak.  1 had  her  well  hand-rubbed,  and  stimulated  the  extre- 
mities again.  I followed  all  up  with  the  use  of  the  pump  until  the 
succeeding  morning,  when  I found  her  purging  briskly,  with  plenty 
of  indigested  hay,  &c.  in  the  evacuations.  The  rumen  softer  on 
pressure,  but  very  sore.  I gave  her  fever  medicine,  and  occa- 
sionally a tonic.  She  continued  gradually  to  improve  until  the 
29th,  when  I last  saw  her.  Since  then  I hear  that  she  has  almost 
returned  to  her  quantity  of  milk. 

1 never  before  used  the  pump  in  a case  like  the  present  one ; 
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but,  taking  into  consideration  the  state  in  which  the  animal  was, 
I could  think  of  no  other  plan.  I feel  glad  that  it  answered  the 
purpose  so  well. 

In  another  case  of  the  sort  I assure  you  I shall  not  scruple  one 
moment,  but  put  in  force  the  pump  at  once. 


EFFECTS  OF  MEDICINE  ON  HORSES. 

By  Mr.  Percivall. 

Aconite,  Monk’s  Hood,  or  Wolf’s  Bane. 

(Aconitum  Napellus.) 

This  exotic  plant,  a native  of  the  northern  parts  of  continental 
Europe,  common  enough  now-a-days  in  our  own  gardens,  where  it 
has  become  quite  an  ornamental  flower,  has  a reputation  of  very 
ancient  date  for  being  highly  poisonous  to  man ; a character  fully 
sustained  by  it  in  modern  times,  by  the  extraction  from  the  roots 
and  leaves  of  it,  of  an  alkaloid  essence,  by  the  name  of  aconitina,  of 
so  deleterious  a nature  that,  according  to  an  account  contained  in 
Mr.  Phillips’  Translation  of  the  London  Pharmacopeia — into  which 
ACONITINA  is  now  introduced — “ the  50th  part  of  a grain  dissolved 
in  spirits  of  wine  killed  a sparrow  in  a few  minutes,  and  the  20th 
part  instantly.  Applied  to  the  eye,  it  occasions  a temporary  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil.” 

In  the  year  1803,  a horse  having  a chronic  (glanderous)  affection 
was  subjected  to  the  influence  of  aconite.  In  the  first  instance  two 
drachms  of  the  plant  were  given*,  and  the  same  dose  was  daily,  for 
four  days,  repeated.  On  the  fifth,  half  an  ounce  was  given.  On  the 
sixth,  the  half-ounce  was  given  morning  and  evening.  On  the 
seventh  and  eighth  days  the  same  dose  was  exhibited  thrice,  with 
the  effect,  as  it  was  thought,  of  some  augmentation  in  the  urinary 
discharges.  On  the  ninth  day  the  aconite  was  given  in  the  dose 
of  an  ounce  thrice  a-day ; and  these  large  doses  were  continued 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  for  the  four  successive  days,  without  any 
perceptible  effects. 

Mountain  Arnica  or  Leopard’s  Bane. 

{Arnica  Montana.) 

In  October  1812,  to  a chestnut  horse,  having  ulceration  in  the 
near  side  of  his  nose,  with  discharge  from  the  corresponding  nostril, 

* I imagine  the  leaves  were  the  part  of  the  plant  used. 
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without  any  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary  glands,  half  an  ounce 
of  the  flowers  of  the  arnica  were  given  twice  a-day,  which  dose 
was  on  the  three  following  days  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled, 
without  effect.  By  way  of  a finale,  on  the  fifth  day,  fifteen  ounces 
were  administered  at  one  dose,  and  still  no  result. 


Arum  or  Wake  Robin. 

{Arum  Maculatum.) 

CASE  I. — September , 1812,  to  a glandered  horse,  shewing  signs 
of  farcy  in  his  legs,  two  drachms  of  the  recent  root  of  common 
arum  were  given  in  ball  twice  a-day,  chlorine  at  the  same  time 
being  liberated  under  his  nostrils,  which  were  both  ulcerated,  and 
profusely  discharging.  On  the  third  day  the  dose  was  augmented 
to  half  an  ounce.  On  the  fifth,  the  patient  took  an  ounce  morning 
and  evening.  This  produced  symptoms  of  fever,  much  increased 
his  pulse,  and  took  him  off  his  appetite.  Next  morning  an  in- 
voluntary spasmodic  sort  of  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  various 
parts  was  observed,  particularly  of  the  side.  On  the  seventh 
day,  his  appetite  having  returned,  one  dose  of  an  ounce  was  given. 
Eighth  day,  one  ounce  and  a half  morning  and  evening.  Ninth 
day,  found  purging  very  much,  and  exceedingly  ill,  in  appearance, 
from  the  medicine,  though  free  from  pain.  Tenth  day,  died  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly. 

CASE  II. — October , 1812,  a remarkably  large,  healthy-looking, 
strong  bay-horse,  five  years  old,  in  fair  condition,  having  a small 
ulcer  visible  within  the  off  nostril,  from  which  there  is  some  dis- 
charge, with  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  gland  of 
the  same  side,  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  recent  arum  root. 

Is/  day. — An  ounce  was  given. 

2^. — Repeat  the  ounce-dose  twice  a-day. 

3 d. — Give  nine  drachms  twice  a-day. 

4 th. — Refuses  all  food — pulse  60,  and  small — heaves  slightly  at 
his  flanks,  and  is  tucked  up — extremities  cold : for  all  this,  how- 
ever, the  horse  has  a sprightly  look,  evinces  nothing  like  nausea, 
nor  are  his  bowels  affected,  his  dung  being  in  hard  balls. 

5th. — A rowel  was  inserted  under  his  jaw,  but  no  medicine 
given — he  still  continuing  off  his  feed. 

(5th. — Let  him  take  half  an  ounce,  boiled  in  oatmeal  gruel. 

7 th. — The  drench  has  taken  him  again  off  his  feed. 

8 th. — Hangs  his  head,  looks  dejected,  but  his  countenance  ex- 
presses no  pain,  nor  is  there  any  sort  of  uneasiness  about  him. 

9 th. — Repeat  the  drench  morning  and  evening.  A strange  mor- 
bid granulative  action  appears  in  the  ulcers  in  the  nose ; the  gra- 
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nulations  from  them  are  rising  beyond  the  level  of  the  surface,  and 
have  a blackish  aspect : the  discharge  is  diminished. 

10 111. — Continue  the  drench  morning  and  evening. 

11th. — The  appetite  is  improving  : the  ulcers  have  run  into  one 
common  sheet  of  ulceration.  To  take  his  drench  thrice  a-day. 

12/A.— Use  six  drachms  of  the  arum  in  the  decoction. 

13/A. — Two  ounces  of  the  arum  to  be  boiled  in  each  drench,  and 
given  twice  a-day. 

14/A. — Our  stock  of  medicine  is  exhausted.  Latterly  it  seems 
to  have  been,  in  the  form  and  doses  in  which  it  has  been  admi- 
nistered, all  but  devoid  of  effect. 

The  Spanish  Fly  or  Blister  Beetle. 

( Cantharis  Vesicatoria.) 

CASES  I.  & II. — Spanish  flies  were  first  given  to  horses  by  way 
of  experiment,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Coleman  and  my  father, 
so  long  ago  as  1804.  Two  horses  having  subacute  glanders  were 
the  subjects  of  the  first  experiment,  the  symptoms  in  neither 
of  them  being  urgent.  They  commenced  taking  (the  large  doses 
of)  two  drachms  of  the  powdered  flies  daily.  On  the  sixth  day, 
in  one  of  them,  alarming  symptoms  presented  themselves : all 
appetite  had  forsaken  him ; he  manifested  on  a sudden  excessive 
prostration  of  strength,  broke  out  in  violent  perspirations,  had  no 
pulse  to  be  felt,  and  speedily  sank  and  died. 

The  other  horse,  on  the  day  following,  was  attacked  with  similar 
alarming  symptoms,  of  which  he  likewise  sank  and  died.  Both 
subjects  were  observed  to  pass,  during  the  time  they  were  taking 
the  flies,  large  fluxes  of  urine. 

The  post  mortem  appearances  were — kidneys,  though  expected 
to  be  found  changed,  not  observably  altered  in  aspect;  bladder  in  a 
highly  vascular  condition,  and  particularly  so  in  the  horse  that  died 
last,  with  its  cavity  contracted  to  that  degree  that  its  sides  were  in 
contact,  and  it  appeared  less  in  volume  than  in  the  ordinary  empty 
state  in  health.  In  the  longest  survivor  the  stomach  likewise  pre- 
sented marks  of  inflammation,  though  not  of  that  intense  character 
exhibited  by  the  bladder. 

In  some  subsequent  experiments  with  cantharides,  their  action 
appeared,  to  my  father,  to  be  principally  on  the  bladder. 

CASE  TIL — In  this  instance  a decoction  of  cantharides  was  given 
— made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  powdered  flies  in  a pint  and  a 
half  of  water  down  to  a pint — to  a mare  having  a muco-purulent 
flux  from  her  nostrils,  with  some  remains  of  submaxillary  tume- 
faction, in  the  dose  of  two  fluid  ounces,  morning  and  evening,  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  infusion  of  linseed. 
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August  11  th,  1824. — The  doses  given  yesterday  have  not  affected 
her  appetite.  To-day  the  enlargement  underneath  the  jaw  is 
blistered,  and  the  drench  is  repeated  morning  and  evening. 

12/A. — The  nasal  flux  appears  thicker.  Continue  her  medicine. 
Five  o’clock,  P.M. — The  mare  has,  since  the  morning,  grown  dull 
and  seems  unwell ; though  her  pulse  is  not  quickened,  and  she  has 
eaten  the  hay  and  corn  given  her  at  noon.  Omit  her  dose  this 
evening. 

13 th. — She  has  not  eaten  during  the  night  more  than  half  of  the 
food  that  was  given  her  yesterday  evening.  She  is  now  evidently 
uneasy,  making  frequent  efforts  to  stale,  and  a little  urine  now  and 
then  passes  in  the  attempt.  Her  pulse,  however,  continues  un- 
affected, and,  though  she  did  not  eat  above  half  the  food  that  was 
given  her  this  morning,  she  drank  a pailful  of  water  : not  or- 
dinarily drinking  so  much.  A cathartic  ball  was  given. 

15/A. — Her  bowels  have  been  cleared  out,  and  she  appears  free 
from  vesical  irritation.  Let  her  take  her  drenches  as  before. 

16/A.— She  has  failed  in  her  appetite,  manifests  general  languor 
and  depression,  and  is  tucked  up  in  her  flanks.  Discontinue  me- 
dicine. 

20/A. — The  mare  has  considerably  lost  flesh ; though  she  has  again 
recovered  her  appetite,  and  has  experienced  within  these  two  days 
past  amendment  in  her  general  health  and  aspect.  Let  her  try  to 
take  her  medicine  again. 

27/A. — Since  last  report  she  has  continued  taking  her  drenches 
without  impairment  of  her  appetite ; and  the  consequence  appears 
to  have  been  considerable  diminution  in  the  nasal  discharges,  a 
turning  white  of  them,  and  a loss  of  a fetor  they  before  possessed. 
The  submaxillary  tumour  is  also  lessened. 

31s/. — Up  to  yesterday  we  thought  the  mare  was  gradually  losing 
her  nasal  defluxion.  Yesterday,  however,  it  increased  a little ; 
to-day  there  is  further  augmentation  of  it,  and  it  has  acquired  a 
yellow  tinge. 

Sept.  5th. — She  has  continued  regularly  taking  her  drenches  since 
last  report,  without  any  perceptible  amelioration  in  respect  to  her 
complaint,  and  without  any  disturbance  of  her  appetite  and  general 
health. 

10/A. — She  has  remained  without  medicine  since  the  5th,  and  dur- 
ing the  interval  the  mare  has  again  shewn  improvement.  The  nasal 
flux  has  sensibly  diminished ; indeed,  at  times,  has  been  suspended 
altogether : also  the  enlarged  gland  under  the  jaw  is  again  dimi- 
nished. Tier  appetite  is  now  very  good,  and  it  is  only  at  such  times 
as  she  snorts  or  blows  that  any  quantity  of  discharge  is  ejected 
from  her  nose.  There  seems  no  doubt  about  the  seat  of  the  disease 
being  the  sinuses  of  the  head. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


PAINFUL  as  the  subject  is  to  us,  we  feel  ourselves  impelled, 
through  the  complaints  continually  reaching  us  from  one  quarter  or 
another,  by  word  of  mouth  as  well  as  by  letter,  once  more  to  re- 
vert to  the  depression  our,  in  common  with  other  professions,  and 
we  might  add  with  trades  as  well,  is  at  this  moment — much  to  the 
discomfiture  of  many  of  its  members,  and  in  particular  of  some 
resident  in  the  country — experiencing.  One  grand  and  general 
cause  for  this  is  the  over-supply  of  veterinary  practitioners.  Like 
surgeons,  we  are  unfortunately  multiplying  at  a greater  ratio  than 
that  in  which  our  patients  increase : and  what  renders  our  case 
even  worse  than  that  of  the  surgeons,  is,  that  the  number  of  our 
patients  may  be  said — considering  the  aggregate  number  of  horses 
in  the  country — rather  to  grow  less  than  greater.  Not,  perhaps, 
that  the  total  amount  of  horses  in  England  or  Great  Britain  is  any 
smaller  than  hitherto,  or  that  there  exists  less  sickness  or  lameness 
among  horses  than  formerly,  but  that,  from  various  causes,  fewer 
cases  of  sickness  and  lameness  find  their  way  into  the  infirmaries 
of  veterinary  surgeons.  We  have,  on  a prior  occasion,  mentioned 
some  of  these  causes  : there  will,  perhaps,  as  we  are  on  the  subject 
again,  be  no  great  harm  done  should  we  happen  to  repeat  one  or 
more  of  them  here. 

Although  the  aggregate  amount  of  horses  in  the  country  may  be 
no  less,  there  are,  we  have  no  hesitation  to  state,  a less  number  of 
horses  kept  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure  or  pastime  than  there  used 
to  be  in  days  gone  by.  Many  a man  who  once  kept  a horse  to 
ride  himself,  or  to  draw  his  family  about,  now-a-days  does  without 
a horse  : he  feels  that  hay  and  corn  are  expensive  articles,  that 
his  tax  for  his  horse  amounts  to  £1..8s  .9<Z.  annually,  and  the  tax 
for  his  man  (for  he  must  have  a groom  of  some  sort)  is  £1..4.?. ; and 
that,  in  addition  to  this,  he  has  about  £3  a-year  to  pay  for  shoeing. 
Consequently  his  account  at  the  end  of  the  year,  for  his  horse,  will 
stand  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
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£.  s.  d. 

Keep  of  horse  (including  rent  of  stable)  2 s.  per  diem. . 36  10  0 

Half  of  the  services  of  a man  working  for  2 s.  per  diem  .18  5 0 

Tax  for  horse,  £1..8s..9a?. ; ditto  for  man,  £1..4s 2 T2  9 

Shoeing  £3 ; saddlery  (say)  £2 5 0 0 

£62  7 9 


In  this  account  nothing  is  said  of  outlay  for  purchase  of  horse, 
nothing  about  diminution  of  value  from  wear,  nothing  about  hazard 
from  accident  or  unforeseen  mortality,  nothing  about  sickness  or 
lameness  requiring  the  attendance  of  a veterinary  surgeon.  Come, 
therefore,  to  add  for  these  items  £8  or  £10  a-year — and  we  can 
hardly,  in  the  instance  of  a horse  of  any  value,  say  less — we  arrive 
at  a total  of  somewhere  about,  in  round  numbers,  £70  per  annum  ; 
which  is  certainly  paying  rather  expensively  for  the  services  of  a 
horse,  considering  we  can  ride  in  an  omnibus  or  a steam-boat  nearly 
ten  miles  for  sixpence,  and  can  travel  at  the  rate  of  about  twopence 
per  mile  along  a rail-road.  And  so,  we  can  hardly  feel  surprised 
at  persons  putting  down  their  horses,  at  those  at  least  doing  so 
that  could  afford  to  keep  but  one ; neither  can  we,  for  the  same 
reason,  wonder  that  people  should  contract  as  much  as  possible  the 
number  in  their  studs,  or  make  one  horse  serve  two  purposes — 
of  which  we  have  no  better  example  than  in  the  Brougham  car- 
riages and  other  single-horse  heavy  drags,  “ cruelty-vans,”  now  so 
prevalent  about  the  streets  of  our  great  metropolis.  As  the  object 
of  the  engineer  is  to  construct  an  engine  which  shall,  with  the 
smallest  consumption  of  fuel,  do  the  greatest  amount  of  work,  so,  with 
our  Brougham  drivers,  that  horse  is  the  most  valuable  which  is  able 
to  do  the  work  of  two.  Fewer  pleasure  horses  consequently  being 
kept,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  them  accounting  for  this  diminu- 
tion of  their  number,  fewer  cases  of  sickness  and  lameness  are  likely 
to  find  their  way  to  our  doors. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  horse  either  of  the  penurious  man,  or 
of  the  knowing  man,  or  of  the  man  who  has  a knowing  groom,  does 
happen  to  fall  sick  or  lame,  will  he  send  for  a veterinary  surgeon  1 
Probably  not:  the  first  will  say  he  “ cannot  afford  to  call  in  the 
doctor,”  little  thinking  his  horse  may  die,  or  become  irremediably 
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lame,  for  want  of  such  assistance.  The  second  will  “ doctor”  his 
own  horse ; at  all  events  for  awhile.  The  third  will  abide  by  what 
his  all-knowing  groom  says,  consoling  himself  that  he  has  such  a 
sagacious  adviser,  until  the  time  comes  for  him  to  discover  that  his 
factotum  has,  with  his  misapplied  nostrums,  brought  his  valuable 
and  favourite  servant  to  a state  beyond  either  recovery  to  health  or 
restoration  to  soundness.  Too  often,  however,  does  it  happen  that, 
notwithstanding  the  most  cruel  errors  committed  and  the  most 
sinister  results  felt,  studs  of  horses  are,  one  after  another,  sacrificed 
through  ignorance  of  this  sort,  either  to  feed  the  vanity  or  pre- 
sumption of  man  or  master,  who  imagines  himself  (his  knowledge 
having  come  to  him  through  birth  or  instinct)  a perfectly  informed 
horse-doctor.  And  we  are  afraid  that  this  self-doctoring  practice 
is  becoming  more  frequent  than  it  used  to  be,  and  for  two  reasons, 
one  being  that  people,  growing  more  saving,  are  apt  to  consider 
more  what  is  likely  to  be  the  amount  of  the  “ doctor’s  bill the 
other,  that  they  learn,  or  think  they  can  learn,  more  than  they  could 
formerly  from  books  of  various  kinds  on  the  subject. 

Such  being  some  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  acknowledged  de- 
pression under  which  veterinary  practitioners  are  at  present  labour- 
ing, the  question  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the  inquiring  mind, 
Is  there  any  thing  that  can  be  pointed  at  in  the  shape  of  a remedy 
for  such  depression,  or  as  a counter-active  to  the  causes  most 
influential  in  its  production  1 The  life  of  a horse,  unlike  the  life 
of  a man,  is  unfortunately  but  too  commonly  held  to  be  valuable  or 
worth  preserving  only  in  so  far  as  the  cost  of  the  animal  is  to  be 
considered,  or  as  what  he  is  actually  worth  or  would  fetch  at 
market.  Humanity,  philanthropy,  run  to  the  aid  of  the  sick  man ; 
but  does  the  same  spirit  visit  the  sick  horse  1 — or  is  it  only  be- 
cause he  is  worth  so  much  that  he  finds  help  in  his  day  of  suffer- 
ing ? Is  the  poor  jaded  hack-horse  attended  like  the  pampered 
palfrey,  whose  equal  or  superior  in  worth,  once  on  a time,  he  was  1 
What  can  be  done — can  any  thing  be  done  to  insure  a more  exten- 
sive veterinary  attendance, — to  induce  all  persons  having  sick  or 
lame  horses  to  employ  those  whose  business  and  profession  it  is  to 
cure  them ; — to  enable  the  poor  man  even  to  seek  veterinary  aid 
for  his  poor  though  to  him  valuable  horse  1 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a rumour  about  an  Insurance  Company 
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being  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  lives  of  horses,  in 
some  such  manner  as  human  lives  have,  for  very  many  years,  be- 
come objects  of  insurance ; and  though  there  do  not  exist  the  same 
cogent  reasons  for  insuring  the  life  of  a horse  as  that  of  a human 
being,  still,  as  an  article  of  considerable  commercial  value  while 
alive,  and  of  comparatively  little  or  no  value  when  dead,  does  a 
horse  fairly  present  himself  as  a subject  for  insurance.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  drawing  up  a plan  of  procedure  that  would  be 
found  to  work  well  in  practice,  we  feel  and  know  to  be  great — not, 
however,  in  our  opinion,  insurmountably  great ; and  therefore  it  is 
that,  for  our  own  part,  considering  what  strange  and  wonderful 
things  are,  in  these  our  days,  achieved,  we  do  not  despair  of  one 
day  seeing  these  difficulties  overcome,  and  a HORSE  INSURANCE 
Office  established. 

And  though  we  cannot  confidently  put  forth  a horse  insurance 
as  a remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  we  have  been  complaining,  yet 
do  we  opine  that  a laudable  amount  of  good  would  be  done  by  such 
a procedure — were  it  general  among  us — both  to  veterinary  sur- 
geons and  to  horses.  Were  all — or  all  the  valuable — horses  in  a 
district  insured,  the  insurance  office  would  take  care  that  none 
should  die  for  want  of  efficient  medical  aid ; and,  probably,  the 
surest  way  of  commanding  this  would  be  for  the  insurance  esta- 
blishments to  employ  veterinary  surgeons  as  their  agents.  This 
might  occasion  some  reduction  of  fees  and  charges,  but  it  would 
beget  a more  general  attendance ; and  the  question  is,  whether  one 
would  not  greatly  outbalance  the  other. 

There  is  something  imitative  of  this  in  the  practice,  which  ve- 
terinary surgeons  long  have  had,  or  rather  used  to  have,  in  the  cases 
of  coach  establishments,  breweries,  &c.,  of  shoeing  and  attending 
medically  at  so  much  per  head  per  annum.  And  this  contract  plan 
of  doing  business  might,  we  think,  be  with  advantage  carried  much 
farther  than  it  at  present  is.  One  great  reason  why  persons  do 
not  call  in  veterinary  surgeons  to  attend  their  sick  and  lame  horses 
is,  that  they  are  apprehensive  about  the  expense — about  what  the 
“ doctor’s  bill”  is  likely  to  amount  to.  Now,  if  they  entered  into 
any  sort  of  contract,  they  would  at  once  know  the  limit  of  their 
expense,  and  take  care  that  their  nags  should  have  all  requisite 
attendance. 
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ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 


It  is  our  duty  to  remind  our  readers  that  Monday  next  is  the 
day  appointed,  by  charter,  for  the  holding  of  the  ANNUAL  GENERAL 
Meeting  of  the  Veterinary  Profession.  The  words  of  our  Charter 
of  Incorporation  are AND  WE  DO  FURTHER  DIRECT, 
That  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  of  May,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-five,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  of 
May  in  every  subsequent  year,  an  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate  shall  be  held  at 
some  place  within  the  City  of  London  or  Westminster,  or  the 
suburbs  thereof;  and  every  Annual  or  other  General  Meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  body  politic  and  corporate  shall  be  convened 
by  the  Council  by  advertisements  published  in  the  London  Gazette, 
and  in  such  two  or  more  London  and  Dublin  daily  newspapers, 
and  in  two  or  more  Edinburgh  papers,  as  the  Council  shall  think 
fit,  at  least  twenty-one  days,  and  not  more  than  thirty  days,  before 
the  time  of  holding  the  same ; and  in  each  advertisement  the  object 
of  such  general  meeting  shall,  and  the  day,  hour,  and  place  of 
meeting  shall  be  specified ; and  the  annual  general  meetings  and 
the  adjournments  thereof  shall  be  held,  and  the  business  to  be  done 
thereat  shall  be  transacted,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the 
members  present  thereat ; but  no  business  shall  be  transacted  at 
any  other  general  meeting  of  the  body  politic  and  corporate,  unless 
ten  or  more  members  shall  be  present : and  every  annual  or  other 
general  meeting  may  adjourn  to  such  time  as  the  original  meeting 
or  any  adjournment  thereof  shall  think  proper ; and  every  adjourned 
meeting  shall  be  considered  a continuance  of  the  meeting  from 
which  the  adjournment  took  place,  and  no  business  shall  be  trans- 
acted at  any  adjourned  meeting  except  the  business  left  unfinished 
at  the  general  meeting  from  which  the  adjournment  took  place. 
AND  WE  DO  HEREBY  FURTHER  DIRECT  AND  DE- 
CLARE, * * * That  on  the  day  on  which  the  annual  general 
meeting  in  the  month  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-five,  and  on  the  day  on  which  the  annual  general  meeting 
shall  be  held  in  every  subsequent  year,  the  president  and  vice- 
presidents  and  six  members  of  the  council,  and  also  the  secretary, 
shall  go  out  of  office ; but  any  president  or  vice-presidents  who 
shall  have  been  appointed  from  amongst  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  any  secretary,  shall  not  by  reason  of  his  going  out  of  office 
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as  president,  or  vice-president,  or  secretary,  cease  to  be  a member 
of  the  council ; and  that  any  member  of  the  said  body  politic  and 
corporate,  whether  for  the  time  being  a member  of  the  council  or 
not,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  president  or 
vice-president,  and  that  the  secretary  shall  at  all  times  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  members  of  the  Council,  See.  See.” 

The  six  members  this  present  year  to  go  out  of  office,  “ according 
to  the  dates  of  the  respective  certificates  of  qualification  granted 
by  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London,  or  by  the  Veterinary 
College  of  Edinburgh,”  are — Messrs.  Field,  Home,  Baker,  Braby, 
Mayer,  jun.,  and  Ernes : it  being  right  we  should  remind  our 
readers  in  regard  to  them,  in  the  words  of  the  Charter,  “ that 
the  members  of  the  council  for  the  time  being  going  out  of  office 
shall  be  considered  to  be  re-eligible  to  that  office,  either  immediately 
or  any  time  afterwards.” 


In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  a respected  friend,  a 
Member  of  our  Council,  we  this  month  publish  our  Bye-laws;  not 
doubting  that  they  will  be  acceptable,  by  way  of  information  and 
guidance,  to  most  of  our  subscribers. 

BYE-LAWS,  &c.  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 
VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  SEAL. 

The  Common  Seal  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  shall  consist  of  the  Armorial  Bearings,  Crest,  and 
Motto  of  the  College,  as  follows;  viz. — 

Arms : — Argent,  a cross,  engrailed  gules  between  a horse’s 
head  erased  in  the  first  quarter;  an  arrow  in  bend,  entwined  by 
and  piercing  a serpent  in  the  second ; a horseshoe  in  the  third,  all 
proper ; and  a bull’s  head,  erased  sable  in  the  fourth. 

Crest : — On  a wreath  of  the  colours,  a centaur  proper,  holding 
a shield  argent,  charged  with  an  aloe,  also  proper,  as  the  same  are 
in  the  margin  hereof  more  plainly  depicted. 
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BYE-LAWS,  &C.  OF  THE 

Motto  ■ (<  Vis  Unita  Fortior.” 

Chas.  Geo.  Young,  Garter. 

J.  Hawker,  Clarenceux. 

Frans.  Martin,  Norroy. 

The  Common  Seal  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  the  President  for 
the  time  being. 

SECTION  II. 

ADMISSION  OF  MEMBERS. 

1.  No  person  entering  to  the  Veterinary  College  of  London  or 
Edinburgh,  or  such  other  Veterinary  School  as  may  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Charter,  on  or  after  January  1,  1845,  shall  be  admitted  a 
Member,  or  be  eligible  for  examination  by  the  Board  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  until  he  has  attained  the  age 
of  twenty- one  years. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  as  a Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Surgeons  after  January  1,  1848,  who  has  not 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  to  some  Member  of  the 
College  in  regular  practice  during  the  whole  of  that  period. 

3.  A printed  List  of  Members  shall  be  published  every  three 
years,  a copy  of  which  shall  be  had,  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary, on  the  remission  of  1 s.  6d. 

4.  Alterations  taking  place  during  each  year  shall  be  printed 
and  published  annually,  in  a form  corresponding  with  the  triennial 
List,  the  charge  for  which  shall  be  6d. 

5.  Every  Member,  after  his  admission,  shall  subscribe  his  name 
in  a book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  receive  a copy  of 
the  Bye-Laws,  to  which  he  will  be  bound  to  conform. 


SECTION  III. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

1.  A General  Meeting  shall  be  called  upon  a requisition,  signed 
by  twenty  Members  of  the  College,  being  sent  to  the  President, 
such  meeting  to  take  place  within  three  weeks  after  the  receipt 
thereof.  The  object  for  which  such  meeting  is  called  shall  be  fully 
stated  in  the  requisition. 
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SECTION  IV. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

1.  A meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  holden  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday after  every  Quarter-day. 

2.  The  President  may  at  any  time  call  a meeting  of  the  Council, 
and  shall  do  so  upon  a requisition  in  writing,  signed  by  five  of  its 
Members;  the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  brought  forward  at  such 
meeting  being  specifically  stated  in  the  notice. 

3.  The  first  business  transacted  at  all  meetings  of  the  Council 
shall  be  for  the  Secretary  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
meeting,  in  order  to  their  confirmation. 

4.  No  Member  of  the  Council  shall  vote  upon  a question 
relating  to  himself. 


SECTION  V. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

1.  The  Council  shall  appoint  twenty  persons  to  constitute  a 
Board  of  Examiners, — Ten  for  England,  and  Ten  for  Scotland ; 
the  election  to  take  place  by  Ballot. 

2.  Twelve  of  the  above  persons  shall  be  Members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  eight  shall  be  Members  of  the 
Medical  Profession. 

3.  The  Professors  and  appointed  Lecturers  of  any  veterinary 
school  sanctioned  by  the  Charter,  and  the  Principal  Veterinary 
Surgeon  to  the  Army,  shall  be,  ex  officio,  members  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners ; but  they  shall  not  receive  any  portion  of  the  fees 
accruing  from  the  examinations. 

4.  Any  Veterinary  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  being 
absent  for  more  than  four  consecutive  meetings,  shall  be  reported 
at  the  next  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Council,  and,  at  their  discretion, 
shall  be  liable  to  removal. 

5.  The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Senior  Vice-President, 
may,  upon  any  emergency,  direct  a special  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners.  Double  the  amount  of  the  usual  Fee  to  be  paid  by 
each  Candidate  examined  by  such  Board. 

6.  Every  Member  of  the  Board  attending  during  the  entire 
period  of  each  meeting  shall  be  entitled  to  the  fee  of  Two  Pounds 
for  such  attendance. 
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SECTION  VI. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Each  candidate,  prior  to  his  examination,  must  produce  certifi- 
cates to  the  following  effect ; viz  — 

1.  Of  having  completed  his  twenty-first  year. 

2.  On  or  after  January  1, 1848,  of  having  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  not  less  than  three  years  to  some  Member  of  the  College  in 
regular  practice  during  the  whole  of  that  period. 

3.  Of  having  attended,  during  two  sessional  years,  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London,  or  Vete- 
rinary College  of  Edinburgh,  or  at  such  other  veterinary  school  as 
may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Charter : — 

a.  The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  the  Horse, 

and  other  Domesticated  Animals. 

b.  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

c.  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmacy. 

4.  Of  having  diligently  dissected  during  his  pupillage  at  the 
College. 

5.  Of  being  able  to  take  off  and  put  on  a shoe,  to  drive  the  nails 
skilfully,  pare  out  a foot,  and  search  for  its  diseases ; such  certifi- 
cate to  be  available  either  from  the  Professor  of  the  College,  or 
from  the  Practitioner  with  whom  he  served  his  apprenticeship. 

6.  Of  having  conformed  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  either 
or  any  of  such  schools  recognised  by  the  Charter  at  which  he  has 
been  a Student. 

7.  These  Certificates,  together  with  the  Fee  for  examination, 
must  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  at  least  fourteen  days  before 
the  examination  takes  place.  To  all  candidates  who  shall  have 
entered  the  Veterinary  Colleges  of  London  or  Edinburgh,  or  such 
other  veterinary  school  as  may  hereafter  be  recognised  by  the 
Charter,  on  or  after  January  1,  1845,  the  Fee  shall  be  Five 
Guineas.  From  those  entered  previously,  the  present  fees  only 
will  be  required. 

8.  Every  person  entered  at  the  Veterinary  Colleges  of  London 
or  Edinburgh,  or  such  other  veterinary  school  as  may  hereafter  be 
recognised  by  the  Charter,  on  or  after  June  1,  1845,  shall,  after 
having  been  examined  and  approved  for  the  Diploma,  pay  a Fee 
of  Five  Guineas  previous  to  his  admission  as  a Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
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9.  A List  of  the  successful  Candidates  shall  be  drawn  out,  and, 
having  been  signed  by  the  Examiners  present,  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  President,  who  shall  upon  the  receipt  thereof,  and  payment 
of  the  Admission  Fee,  grant  the  Diploma  of  the  College  to  each 
individual. 

10.  That  the  signatures  of  the  Examiners  present  be  affixed  to 
the  Diploma,  which  shall  be  in  the  form  following  : viz. 

“ Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  the  Board  of  Examiners 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  having  deliberately  examined  Mr.  , and 

having  found  him  to  be  fit  and  capable  to  practise  the  Art 
and  Science  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery,  I,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
hereby  admit  him  a Member  of  the  College,  and  authorize 
him  to  practise  the  said  Art  and  Science  accordingly. 

“ In  witness  whereof  I have  subscribed  my  name,  and  have 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  College  to  be  affixed  hereunto,  this 
day  of  , in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 

One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 

President. 

— y Members  of 

C the  Council. 


Examiners. 


Secretary .” 


SECTION  VII. 

MISCONDUCT  OF  MEMBERS. 

1.  If  at  any  time  a Member  shall  violate  any  Bye-Law  of  the 
College,  or  be  guilty  of  any  fraud,  false  statement,  or  imposition, 
in  any  matter  required  by  the  College,  after  full  and  impartial 
investigation,  his  admission  shall  be  forthwith  cancelled. 

VOL.  XVIII.  S S 
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SECTION  VIII. 

PROPERTY. 

1.  No  payments  of  money  due  from  the  Royal  College  of  Vete- 
rinary Surgeons  shall  be  made  except  by  order  of  the  Council,  and 
only  by  cheques,  such  cheques  to  be  signed  by  the  President  of 
such  Council  Meeting,  and  countersigned  by  two  of  the  Members 
of  the  Council  then  present. 

2.  All  surplus  monies  belonging  to  the  Royal  College  of  Vete- 
rinary Surgeons,  except  what  is  necessary  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
bankers  for  current  expenses,  shall  be  vested,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  of  Great  Britain,  or  other  Govern- 
ment securities,  in  the  names  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the 
Council. 


EXTRAORDINARY  SURGICAL  OPERATION  ON  A 

HORSE. 

Mr.  SMALL,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Armagh,  has  recently  per- 
formed with  success  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  an  enormous 
tumour,  of  the  weight  of  twenty-nine  pounds.  The  tumour  was 
the  effect  of  a collision  with  the  shaft  of  a cart  in  the  month  of 
September  last,  which  not  only  bruised  and  lacerated  the  pectoral 
muscles,  but  also  fractured  the  sternum  (breast-bone).  The 
wound  healed  slowly,  and  as  it  closed  up,  the  tumour  formed  and 
gradually  enlarged  in  size,  until  the  action  of  the  fore  legs  was  so 
much  obstructed,  that  the  horse  was  almost  unable  to  move,  and 
his  owner  deeming  recovery  hopeless,  had  determined  on  consign- 
ing him  to  the  dog-kennel,  when  Mr.  Small,  conceiving  there  was 
a probability  of  effecting  a cure  by  excision,  undertook  the  trial  of 
that  operation,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mallam,  jun.  It  proved  to  be  a 
most  difficult  and  intricate  one,  and  lasted  twenty-seven  minutes, 
the  carotid  artery,  as  well  as  several  ramifications  of  the  pectoral 
arteries,  having  to  be  secured.  The  patient,  however,  is  now  doing 
well,  and  the  wound  consequent  upon  the  extraction  of  the  tumour, 
although  actually  appalling  to  look  at  its  size  and  depth,  is  rapidly 
healing.  The  above  is  one  of  several  difficult  cases  in  which  Mr. 
Small  has  operated  successfully.  Perhaps  in  no  other  instance  has 
the  case  of  “ Inguinal  Hernia”  in  the  horse  been  attended  with 
a more  fortunate  result  than  in  the  operation  performed  by  Mr.  S. 
on  the  valuable  race-horse  Coiner,  the  property  of  Wm.  Fivey, 
Esq.,  of  Loughadian,  county  Down,  and  for  which  he  received 
a fee  of  £100.  This  we  believe  to  be  unparalleled  for  a single 
operation  in  veterinary  practice. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


Experiments  with  Prussic  Acid. 

This  is  an  amusing  trifle  by  Mr.  Scanlan,  on  the  effects  of  prus- 
sic acid  upon  the  tipula  or  crane  fly  (yulgo  “ Harry  longlegs,”)  by 
means  of  which  the  curious  mechanism  of  its  ovipositor  was  ob- 
served. Kirby  and  Spence  state  that  this  insect,  when  suddenly 
caught,  shoots  out  its  eggs  to  a distance  of  ten  inches,  but  the 
mechanism  by  which  this  singular  act  is  accomplished  is  not  de- 
scribed by  those  able  entomologists.  Mr.  Scanlan  thus  solves  the 
riddle : — 

“ In  the  month  of  October,  two  years  ago,  when  the  common 
tipula  or  crane  fly  is  seen  flying  about  in  every  direction,  I caught 
one  of  these  insects,  and  held  it  by  the  wings  over  the  mouth  of  a 
large  bottle  of  medicinal  prussic  acid,  which  happened  to  be  near 
me  at  the  time.  The  tipula,  which  before  had  struggled  hard  for 
its  liberty,  immediately  on  being  presented  to  the  prussic  acid 
vapour,  became  motionless.  I now  laid  it  upon  a piece  of  writing- 
paper,  in  order  to  examine  it  with  a magnifying  glass.  After  the 
lapse  of  a few  seconds,  I observed  a convulsive  motion,  by  means 
of  which  a single  ovum  was  thrown  from  the  abdomen  into  the 
ovipositor,  which  is  a very  curiously  constructed  apparatus  at  the 
anal  extremity.  This  convulsion  of  the  abdomen,  which  somewhat 
resembled  the  operation  of  vomiting,  appeared  incapable  of  sending 
the  ovum  any  further,  leaving  its  total  ejection  to  the  ovipositor, 
which  it  effected  in  a most  admirable  manner. 

“ The  ovipositor  of  the  tipula  very  closely  resembles  the  beak 
of  a bird,  with  both  the  upper  and  lower  mandible  divided  longi- 
tudinally, each  limb  of  each  mandible  being  articulated  and  sus- 
ceptible of  motion  laterally.  The  extreme  end  of  the  limbs  of  the 
inferior  mandible,  when  placed  together,  form  a tube.  It  was  at 
the  commencement  of  this  tube  the  ovum  was  lodged.  The  limbs 
of  the  upper  mandible  now  separated  themselves,  and  bent  down- 
wards at  a right  angle  with  the  lower  one,  which  they  closely 
embraced,  and,  with  a sudden  jerk,  shot  the  ovum  through  the  tube 
formed  by  the  limbs  of  the  lower  mandible.  About  twenty  ova 
were  ejected  in  this  way,  and  flung  to  a distance  of  about  four  or 
six  inches  from  the  insect.  The  tipula  after  some  time  recovered, 
and  flew  away.  I repeated  this  experiment  upon  another  female 
tipula  with  the  same  result.” 
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Extirpation  of  the  Spleen. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  German  naturalists  and  physicians  at 
Berlin,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1823,  Dr.  Schultze  of  Freiburg, 
communicated  the  results  of  his  researches  relative  to  the  functions 
of  the  spleen,  and  of  the  experiments  he  has  made  with  respect  to 
the  extirpation  of  this  organ.  The  following  brief  extract  will,  we 
trust,  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

The  blood  of  the  splenic  veins,  Dr.  Schultze  found  as  coagulable 
as  other  venous  blood,  except  when,  a short  time  before  the  expe- 
riment, a large  quantity  of  fluid  had  been  injected  into  the  stomach. 
The  extirpation  of  the  spleen,  which  Dr.  Schultze  has  very  often 
performed,  never  proved  fatal,  and  was  hardly  ever  followed  by 
any  great  derangement  of  the  organic  functions,  even  for  several 
years  after  the  operation.  Nutrition  and  digestion  were  carried  on 
as  before,  the  secretion  of  bile  only  was  diminished,  but  in  a very 
slight  degree ; the  chyle  of  animals,  on  which  the  operation  had 
been  performed  a considerable  time  previously,  was  found  to 
coagulate,  and  to  become  red  in  the  same  manner  as  that  taken 
from  healthy  animals.  This  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  Hewson’s 
opinion  as  to  the  function  of  the  spleen ; Sir  Everard  Home’s 
theory  is  refuted  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  animals  drunk  as 
much  water  after  as  before  the  operation.  The  growth  of  young 
animals  was  not  at  all  checked  by  it ; and  young  cats  and  dogs 
very  soon  regained  in  weight  what  they  had  lost  by  the  removal 
of  the  spleen.  Next  to  the  secretion  of  bile,  the  author  observed 
a constant  effect  on  the  generative  powers ; which,  although  not 
completely  suspended,  were,  in  some  degree,  weakened  by  it ; 
dogs  and  cats,  from  which  the  spleen  had  been  extracted  soon  after 
birth,  always  produced  fewer  young  ones  than  others*.  The  very 
ancient  and  general  opinion,  that  extirpation  of  the  spleen  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  increased  faculty  of  running,  Dr.  Schultze  found 
always  correct,  at  least  in  dogs. 

* In  most  of  the  numerous  cases  where  the  partial  or  total  extirpation  of  the 
spleen  has  been  performed  on  human  individuals,  the  generative  powers  re- 
mained unaltered.  Haller,  however,  (Elem.  Physiol.,  tom.  vi.  p.  423,)  relates 
a case  in  which  the  operation  was  followed  by  sterility. 
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We  have  this  month  to  record  with  regret  the  death  of  two 
respected  members  of  our  professional  body,  Mr.  Delabere  Blaine 
and  Mr.  Charles  Clark.  Of  the  former  we  hope,  at  some  future 
period,  to  present  our  readers  with  a biographical  sketch. 
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LAMENESS. 

By  William  Percivall,  M.R.C.S. 

THE  diseases  of  horses  admit  of  being  ranged  into  two  classes, 
under  the  denominations  of  SICKNESS  and  LAMENESS ; the  for- 
mer comprehending  such  disorders  as  affect  the  animal  sys- 
tem generally,  or  any  of  the  various  organs  concerned  in  the 
functions  of  digestion,  respiration,  sensation,  &c. ; the  latter  such 
as  have  for  their  especial  seat  the  organs  of  locomotion  : those 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  which  regulate  voluntary  motion 
being  also  often  either  directly  or  indirectly  implicated.  However 
painful  and  dangerous  to  the  horse  sickness  may  prove  to  be, 
lameness  can  hardly  be  said,  so  far  as  his  owner  is  concerned,  to 
be  a state  less  vexatious : through  it  he  loses  the  labours  of  a 
valued  servant,  from  habit  rendered  so  indispensably  useful  to 
him  that  he  feels  at  a loss  to  find  a substitute  in  whom  he  can 
place  equal  confidence.  “ No  foot,  No  horse,”  was  the  quaint 
title  of  an  old  work  on  lameness  ; and  an  expressive  one  enough 
it  must  be  admitted  to  be,  when  we  come  to  consider  how  value- 
less a horse  is  whose  feet  are  in  an  unsound  condition.  This 
shews  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  we  are  about  to  engage 
in ; and  it  is  one,  we  may  affirm  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
which  often  in  practice  calls  for  all  the  sagacity  and  penetration 
the  veterinarian  of  experience  even  can  summons  to  his  assistance. 

The  DERIVATION  of  the  word  lame , on  the  authority  of  our  best 
lexicographers,  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  lam,  weak  ; or  else 
from  the  analagous  German  verb  Icemen,  to  weaken. 

Definition. — Lameness  is  the  manifestation  in  the  act  of 
progression,  by  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  of  pain  or  weakness, 
inability  or  impediment. 
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Lameness  is  but  a Symptom  of  Disease,  not  of  itself  dis- 
ease. It  is  the  expression  either  of  pain  or  inability,  the  result  of 
disease,  malformation,  or  accident,  in  the  limb  or  limbs  by  which 
it  is  manifested : it  may,  however,  arise  from  disease  in  the  trunk 
of  the  animal,  as  is  exemplified  in  injury  or  disease  of  the  spine, 
in  cerebral  and  nervous  disease ; and  has,  on  some  rare  occasions, 
been  instanced  in  the  case  of  acute  hepatitis.  But  lameness  may 
exist  independently  of  disease : it  may  be  caused  by  a stone 
getting  into  the  foot  or  by  a tight  shoe.  And  when  it  has  ori- 
ginated in  disease  it  does  not  always  quit  the  animal  on  the 
cessation  of  that  disease,  but  frequently  continues  after  all  dis- 
ease— in  an  acute  form  at  least — has  passed  away.  Disease  in  a 
limb,  however,  oftener  exists  without  lameness  than  lameness 
without  disease  : a horse  may  have  a tumour,  a wound,  or  an 
ulcer  in  any  of  his  limbs  without  evincing  lameness ; or  he  may 
have,  and  indeed  commonly  does  have  a windgall,  a splent,  or 
frush,  without  lameness;  nay,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  have  a 
spavin  or  a curb,  and  still  shew  no  lameness.  The  diseases  and 
accidents  of  which  lameness  is  commonly  a symptom  or  result 
are,  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  joints,  inflammation  and 
ossification  of  the  periosteal  and  cartilago-ligamentous  tissues, 
sprain  and  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  and  tendons,  laceration 
and  inflammation  of  muscular  fibre,  disease  of  the  structures  pecu- 
liar to  the  foot,  faults  in  shoeing,  contusions,  wounds  of  all  sorts, 
tumours,  ulcerations,  fractures,  dislocations,  spasm,  paralysis,  & c. 
A catalogue  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  causes  of  lameness  are 
many  in  number,  and  equally  various  in  kind  and  degree,  some 
being  altogether  as  simple  in  their  character  as  others  are  complex 
and  obscure. 

It  is  Pain  that  commonly  produces  the  Lameness. — The 
animal  feels  the  pain  either  when  he  moves  his  lame  limb  or 
when  he  bears  weight  or  presses  upon  it,  and  he  uses  his  endea- 
vour in  the  course  of  progression  to  avoid  giving  himself  pain,  or 
to  mitigate  it  as  much  as  possible;  and  it  is  this  endeavour  that 
accounts  for  his  stepping  short,  or  treading  light,  or  for  using  his 
limb  in  such  manner  that  the  bearing  comes  most  upon  the  heel 
or  upon  the  toe,  upon  the  outer  or  upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot; — that  accounts,  in  short,  for  his  flinching  and  thereby  evincing 
lameness.  Pain  being  the  natural  product  of  inflammation,  acute 
disease  of  any  kind  attacking  one  of  the  limbs  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  attended  with  lameness.  This  accounts  for  disease  being  the 
ordinary  cause  of  lameness,  at  the  same  time  that  it  lessens  any 
surprise  we  might  entertain  at  the  great  variety  there  exists  in 
the  degrees  of  intensity  of  lameness  manifested,  setting  at  one 
end  of  the  scale  the  lameness  which  is  so  slight  or  transitory  that. 
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the  acutest  veterinarians  will  dispute  about  its  existence,  and  at 
the  other  end  that  which  has  characteristically  received  the  deno- 
mination of  dead  lameness.  Pain,  though  commonly  the  result  of 
inflammation,  may  however,  exist,  occasioning  lameness  of  a most 
unbearable  character,  without  it ; the  cases  of  the  stone  in  the 
foot  and  the  tight  shoe  being,  as  was  before  observed,  examples 
of  this.  Another  illustration  is  likewise  afforded  by  the  kick  one 
horse  every  now  and  then  receives  from  another  horse  upon  his 
cannon  bone  ; than  which,  as  every  body  knows,  nothing  for  the 
time  causes  more  exquisite  pain  or  produces  greater  lameness. 

INABILITY,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  the  absence  of  pain,  will 
be  found  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  lameness.  The  dislocation  of 
the  patella  occasions  no  pain,  and  yet  the  horse  is  too  lame  even  to 
move.  The  partial  or  complete  anchylosis  of  a joint  may  cease  to 
be  attended  with  pain,  and  yet  there  may  be  permanent  and  irre- 
moveable  lameness.  Parts  in  their  natural  condition  possessing 
elasticity  or  motion  one  upon  the  other  may  from  the  effects  of 
inflammation  become  glued  together,  or  converted  from  soft  into 
hard  brittle  tissues,  and  the  result  be  lameness  continuing  long  after 
all  inflammatory  action  and  pain  has  departed : examples  of  this 
daily  meet  our  eyes,  amongst  the  numberless  horses — hunters  espe- 
cially— there  are,  lame  from  “ bunged”  or  ossified  legs.  A horse 
may  have  a tumour  of  a magnitude  or  in  a situation  that  interferes 
with  progression,  and  so  causes  lameness ; and  yet  the  tumour 
itself  may  be  altogether  of  a painless  description.  A form  inability 
now  and  then  assumes  is  that  of 

Weakness  in  the  Limbs  ; by  which  is  to  be  understood,  diminish- 
ed power  or  tone  in  their  muscular  or  elastic  parts.  This  “ weak- 
ness,” as  it  is  called,  may  be  the  result  either  of  disease  or  of  hard 
work,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  proceed  from  long-continued 
inaction.  A horse  suddenly  stricken  with  influenza  manifests  such 
weakness  in  his  limbs  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  walk.  Here  the 
debility  is  a direct  effect  of  disease ; but  it  may  be  an  indirect 
effect,  and  in  this  way  : — A horse  dislocates  his  stifle  : the  power 
and  tone  of  the  muscles  of  the  dislocated  limb  remain  for  the  time 
undiminished,  as  indeed  would  speedily  be  evinced  were  the  patella 
pushed  into  its  place  again ; suffer  the  bone,  however,  to  remain  in 
a state  of  dislocation  for  a length  of  time,  the  limb  continuing 
through  necessity  all  the  while  in  inaction,  and  the  result  will  be 
shrinking  and  atrophy  of  its  muscles,  and  consequent  manifestation 
of  weakness  and  lameness.  Indeed,  a horse  may  be  kept  in  a stall 
tied  up  to  his  crib  for  so  long  a time,  that  when  led  out  again  he  will 
be  found  to  have  all  but  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  The  weakness  en- 
gendered in  the  limbs  by  over-work  every  body  recognizes.  The 
windgalls,  the  swollen  and  round  sinews,  the  knuckling-over,  the 
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bent  and  tremulous  joints,  all  evince  weakness  from  hard  work  ; 
and  this  is  commonly  accompanied  with  more  or  less  grogginess  and 
lameness. 

The  Presence  of  Lameness,  regarded  simply  as  a bare  fact 
to  be  determined,  might  by  many  persons  be  supposed  to  be  a 
matter  uncreative  of  doubt  or  difficulty ; and  yet  too  frequently  does 
it  happen  that  the  horse  one  person,  one  veterinary  surgeon  even, 
calls  lame,  another  will  declare  to  be  sound.  Discreditable  as  this 
may  appear  to  be  to  our  profession,  it  is  not  always  to  be  avoided. 
From  a variety  of  causes  and  circumstances,  now  and  then  it  hap- 
pens that  a horse  will  at  one  time  go  lame,  at  another  sound ; or 
his  lameness  may  be  of  that  slight  or  transient  character,  that  it  is 
but  by  the  narrowest  and  most  critical  observation  perceptible,  or 
only  manifested,  perhaps,  when  the  animal  happens  to  step  upon 
a stone  or  some  other  hard  substance,  or  on  his  being  turned  or 
stopped  in  some  sharp  and  unexpected  manner.  A great  difficulty 
with  which  we  have  to  contend  in  some  of  these  doubtful  cases 
is  the  distinguishing  between  what  seems  to  be  lameness  and  what 
may  in  reality  be  only  some  peculiarity  in  the  gait  of  the  horse, 
with  which  the  examiner,  for  want  of  knowing  the  animal  better, 
is  unacquainted.  Some  horses,  from  bad  riding  or  driving,  ac- 
quire a sort  of  hitch  or  lift  in  their  trot ; and  though  this  in  gene- 
ral is  by  a professional  eye  readily  distinguished  from  actual  lame- 
ness, it  may  still  exist  in  a form  that,  in  a suspected  case  of 
lameness,  might  lead  to  a difficulty  in  discrimination.  The  dealer 
in  horses  is  very  apt  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefit  of  any  dubious 
point  of  this  kind,  and  say — “ In  my  opinion,  sir,  that  which  you 
suspect  to  be  lameness  is  nothing  more  than  the  horse’s  manner  of 
going  /” 

But  it  may  happen  that  a horse  may  go  lame  at  one  time  and 
not  at  another.  That  horses  are  subject  to  rheumatic  affections 
I feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  and  hope  to  be  able  on  some  future 
occasion  to  prove  ; and  that  such  a disease  is  of  that  fleeting  cha- 
racter that  comes  and  causes  excessive  lameness  at  one  time,  and 
on  a sudden  departs  and  leaves  the  horse  sound,  I also  hope  to  be 
able  to  shew.  Again,  spasm  or  cramp  may  seize  a horse,  and 
render  him  for  the  time  dead  lame  : in  another  minute  or  two,  the 
horse  may  go  as  though  nothing  had  ailed  him.  When  I say,  how- 
ever, “ a horse  may  go  lame  at  one  time  and  not  at  another,”  1 am 
not  making  mention  of  this  fact  so  much  in  allusion  to  any  disease  of 
a fleeting  or  transient  character,  as  in  regard  to  those  cases  of  lame- 
ness which  either  manifest  themselves  on  first  emerging  from  the 
stable,  or  else  only  become  developed  through  work  or  some  ex- 
traordinary effort : one  horse  will  come  lame  out  of  his  stable,  and 
after  having  gone  awhile  and  waxed  warm,  will  become  sound; 
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another  will  commence  his  work  going  sound,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
will  prove  decidedly  lame. 

Again,  it  is  not  a very  uncommon  thing  for  a horse — in  par- 
ticular for  a young  horse — to  manifest  a gait  resembling  lameness 
whenever  he  happens  to  be  put  out  of  his  ordinary  or  natural  way 
of  going.  In  my  army  practice  I have  had  several  instances  of 
young  horses  having  been  brought  to  me  for  shewing  lameness 
in  the  longe,  who  on  being  run  in  hand  in  a straight  line  have 
evinced  nothing  like  lameness, — demonstrating  that  what  was  taken 
for  lameness  was  a peculiar  gait  produced  by  the  muscles,  of  one 
limb  in  particular,  being  called  on  to  perform  actions  for  which 
they  had  been  uneducated,  but  which  gait,  as  the  muscles  gained 
aptitude  for  such  motions,  would  gradually  disappear. 

No  one  ought  to  wonder,  then,  that.,  on  occasions,  the  best  judges 
may  differ  in  opinion  concerning  even  the  presence  of  lameness, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  seat  and  cause  of  it.  So  various  are  the 
degrees  of  intensity  in  which  lameness  may  shew  itself — so  faint 
the  line  of  demarcation  to  be  drawn  between  lameness  and  sound- 
ness, what  one  person  declares  to  be  but  stiffness  or  tenderness, 
another  affirming  to  be  lameness,  while  a third  contends  that  the 
animal  is  sound — so  indefinite,  be  it  repeated,  does  all  this  render 
the  presence  of  lameness  in  certain  cases,  that  for  every  examiner 
of  the  horse  in  question  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  is  hardly 
possible.  One  or  other  of  the  circumstances  stated  it  is  that  com- 
monly proves  the  occasion  of  so  much  professional  counter-allegation 
and  counter-swearing  in  horse  causes,  in  courts  of  justice ; the  legal 
gentlemen  and  others  wondering  how  veterinary  surgeons  can  so 
strangely  on  matter-of-fact  points  hold  contrary  opinions  : if,  how- 
ever, these  learned  characters  would  but  reflect  on  the  fluctuating 
and  transitory  nature  of  all  vital  properties,  how  Nature  in  her 
vital  operations  at  one  minute  ebbs,  at  another  flows,  and  that 
neither  man  nor  horse,  nor  any  other  living  creature,  is  the  same 
to-day  he  was  yesterday,  they  would  be  more  sparing  in  their  de- 
nunciations of  those  who,  for  some  such  reasons  as  have  been  de- 
tailed, conscientiously  too  often  find  reason  to  differ  or'vary  in  opi- 
nion on  cases  of  lameness  one  with  another. 

The  Signs  or  Indications  of  Lameness  are  of  two  kinds:— 
One  kind  being  those  manifested  through  action ; the  other  such 
as  are  discoverable  by  examination  in  a state  of  rest : by  the  first 
we  determine  the  limb  or  limbs  shewing  the  lameness ; by  the 
second,  the  seat  and  nature  of  that  which  gives  rise  to  the 
lameness. 

The  Determination  of  the  lame  Leg  must  be  a settled 
point  before  any  step  be  taken  to  relieve  the  lameness;  the  appli- 
cation of  remedies  to  the  sound  instead  of  to  the  unsound  limb  has 
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more  than  once  exposed  to  ridicule  the  too-confident  master  and  his 
cunning  groom ; but,  for  a professional  man  to  commit  such  a mis- 
take, would  expose  him  to  something  worse  than  ridicule — would 
place  him  in  the  situation  of  the  farrier  who  “ cured  ” horses  lame 
from  pricks  in  the  feet  by  applying  his  dressings  to  the  nail  which 
had  inflicted  the  injury,  instead  of  administering  to  the  wounded 
foot.  A horse  suffering  acute  pain  in  one  of  his  legs  will — if  it  be 
a fore  limb — as  the  phrase  goes  “ point  ” the  lame  foot,  i.  e.  place 
it  in  an  extended  position  in  advance  of  its  fellow,  and  in  this 
manner  himself  inform  us,  by  such  silent  supplication  for  relief, 
whereabouts  he  feels  his  pain.  The  animal  will  do  this  (point)  while 
standing  in  his  stall  even ; so  that  a person  going  into  his  stable 
may,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  not  only  discover  a lame  horse, 
but  also  foretel  the  leg  of  which  he  will  go  lame.  In  qualification 
of  this  remark,  however,  it  must  be  added,  that  'pointing  does  not 
invariably  denote  lameness : some  horses  will  point  from  a habit 
they  have  contracted  during  some  previous  lameness;  others  will 
for  the  sake  of  ease  or  repose  point,  and  so  rest  first  one  fore  foot 
and  then  the  other.  Should  the  pain  be  in  a hind  limb,  the  animal 
will  either  stand  with  it  flexed,  bearing  softly  upon  the  tip  of  the 
toe,  or  else  carry  the  foot  quite  off  the  ground,  and  thus,  “ cocked 
up  ” — as  the  saying  is — go  hopping  along  upon  three  legs.  A 
horse  with  acute  pain  in  both  fore  feet  will  stand  with  his  hind 
feet  advanced  underneath  his  belly,  resting  first  one  fore  foot  then 
the  other,  and  every  time  he  moves  will  rear  up  his  head  and  stretch 
out  his  neck,  in  expression  of  the  pain  he  suffers : on  the  other 
hand,  should  his  hind  feet  be  in  pain,  he  wiil  stand  with  his  fore 
limbs  extended  backward,  towards  the  central  line  of  gravity, 
with  his  head  hung  down,  lifting  first  one  hind  leg  and  then  the 
other. 

Such  cases  of  lameness  as  have  been  just  mentioned  are  in  ge- 
neral obvious  enough  in  their  character  : the  chief  question  for  our 
consideration  is,  by  what  signs  or  indications  are  we  to  determine 
which  of  the  four  legs  is  the  lame  one  in  cases  where  a run  of  the 
horse  becomes  absolutely  necessary  for  its  manifestation.  The 
generality  of  persons,  in  their  notions  about  lameness,  are  apt  to 
commit  two  blunders: — One  is,  that,  because  a horse  does  not 
shew  lameness  in  his  walk  he  cannot  ail  much  ; the  other,  that  in 
trotting,  the  limb  upon  which  he  “ drops  ” is  the  lame  one. 

For  a horse  to  “ walk  lame,”  he  must  be  lame  indeed — limp- 
ingly  lame — feel  sharp  pain  every  time  he  sets  his  foot  to  the 
ground.  The  erroneous  notion  that  lameness  of  every  degree  must 
be  evinced  at  a walking  pace,  appears  to  have  originated  in  the 
circumstance  of  a man  shewing  any  lameness  he  may  have  in  his 
walk : it  not  being  borne  in  mind  that  the  cases  of  the  biped  and 
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the  quadruped  are  widely  different.  A lame  man,  with  his  two 
legs,  is  compelled  at  every  alternate  step  he  takes  to  throw  his 
weight  upon  his  ailing  limb ; the  instant,  however,  he  has  done  so 
the  pain  occasioned  by  it  makes  him  flinch  from  the  pressure,  and 
he  instinctively  brings  forward,  with  all  the  celerity  he  can,  his 
sound  limb  to  the  relief  of  the  infirm  one,  and  upon  that  reposes 
his  weight,  as  it  were,  with  a sort  of  satisfaction  for  the  moment  at 
the  ease  thereby  afforded  himself.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  ani- 
mal that  has  four  legs.  In  the  quadruped’s  walk  there  is  that 
rapid  succession  of  movement  in  the  limbs,  and  consequent  rapid 
succession  of  bearing  upon  them,  that  the  weight  of  the  body 
thrown  upon  the  lame  leg  is  too  light  and  transient  to  cause  him  to 
flinch  or  evince  lameness,  unless  the  pressure,  light  and  transient 
as  it  is,  gives  him  actual  pain.  But  in  the  trot,  the  weight  he  is 
obliged  to  throw  upon  the  leg  may  cause  the  animal  pain,  notwith- 
standing, as  I said  before,  he  evinced  no  pain  in  his  walk,  and  on 
this  account ; — because  the  limbs  in  the  accelerated  pace,  being 
elevated  and  projected  with  additional  force,  come  to  the  ground 
with  more  weight  and  more  concussion.  In  the  gallop,  the  legs 
stride  and  come  to  the  ground  with  more  force  still ; and,  therefore, 
a person  might  suppose  that  this  is  a pace  in  which  a horse  would 
most  of  all  manifest  his  lameness.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact; 
and  the  reason  why  it  is  not,  is,  that  the  two  fore  and  two  hind 
limbs  act  with  that  simultaneousness  and  velocity  that,  the  sound 
leg  taking  the  greatest  share  of  the  weight,  and  thereby  saving  the 
infirm  one,  no  perceptible  flinching  or  dropping  takes  place : none, 
at  least,  so  long  as  the  horse  is  capable  of  galloping. 

In  respect  to  the  leg  upon  which  a horse  “ drops,”  any  man  who 
has  been  lame  himself — who  has  had  (and  who  has  not  had?)  a 
painful  corn — and  has  noted  his  own  limping  action,  will  not  need 
to  be  informed  that  every  time  pressure  upon  his  corned  foot  gives 
him  pain,  instantly  flinching  from  it,  by  a momentary  elevation  of 
his  body,  he  lifts  his  weight  as  much  as  he  can  off  his  ailing  foot, 
to  let  it  down  or  “drop”  upon  his  sound  foot.  The  same  thing 
happens  in  the  lame  horse.  Flinching  from  the  pressure  or  con- 
cussion of  the  lame  leg  or  foot  against  the  ground,  he  suddenly 
lifts  the  lame  side  of  his  body  to  “drop”  the  weight  of  it  upon  the 
sound  side.  Should  the  lameness  be  in  one  of  his  fore  limbs,  the 
head  with  the  body  is  elevated  and  depressed,  the  latter  motion 
giving  to  the  head  that  significant  “nod”  by  which  we  distinguish 
at  once  which  is  the  lame  leg ; on  the  other  hand,  if  the  lameness 
be  in  a hind  limb,  the  croup  will  ascend  and  descend,  the  head 
being  kept  lowered  the  while.  It  is  by  observing  the  elevation 
and  declination  or  “nodding  of  the  head,”  and  the  raising  and 
sinking  of  the  croup,  that  we  in  general  are  enabled  to  say  at  once 
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which  is  the  lame  leg  : we  watch  the  rise  and  the  fall  or  " drop,” 
sometimes  nodding  our  own  head  in  concert  with  the  nod  of  that 
of  the  lame  horse,  by  way  of  setting  up  a sort  of  memorandum  or 
note  in  our  own  mind  to  guide  us  to  a surer  diagnosis.  I remem- 
ber the  late  Professor  Coleman  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  this ; 


[To  be  continued.] 


THE  AGE  OF  THE  HORSE. 

By  Mr.  Richard  Pritchard,  VS.,  Wolverhampton .1 

I AM  induced  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  the  age  of  the  horse 
as  known  by  the  teeth,  from  the  very  important  communication  on 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  Y.S.  to  the  Queen;  and  I agree  with 
him  in  recommending  every  member  of  the  veterinary  profession 
to  embrace  every  opportunity  in  acquiring  a perfect  knowledge  of 
the  development  of  the  teeth,  not  from  others'  lips  and  books , but 
from  the  only  true  source,  the  animal’s  mouth.  The  subject  is  one 
of  vast  importance  to  us,  just  now,  when  the  principal  parties  en- 
gaged on  the  turf  are  looking  to  us  for  indubitable  information. 
It  is  pretty  generally  believed  that  we  know  sufficient  on  the 
question  to  answer  every  purpose ; and  I do  hope  and  trust  veteri- 
nary surgeons  will  qualify  themselves  for  the  task,  and  shew  to 
the  public  that  they  are  so  qualified  by  an  accordance  of  opinion, 
and  no  more  of  those  disgraceful  scenes  in  courts  of  law  (transmitted 
to  print  for  our  future  perusal,  and  that  of  the  public  generally) 
that  have  been  several  times  of  late  recorded. 

Mr.  Goodwin  recommends  to  the  Jockey  Club  a tribunal  of  ve- 
terinary surgeons — of  men  competent  by  experience  to  decide  on 
the  important  matters  likely  to  come  before  them.  This  is  very 
proper  in  principle,  but  I fear  it  would  prove  bad  in  practice,  as 
we  appear  to  stand  relative  to  the  welfare  of  each  other  as  profes- 
sional men.  There  is  so  much,  apparently,  jealous  feeling  cleaving 
to  the  members  of  our  profession,  that,  rather  than  elevate  their 
general  reputation  by  trying  to  accord  in  opinion  on  matters 
brought  before  them,  they  endeavour  to  refute  each  other’s  judgment 
to  whomsoever  employs  them ; thus,  that  good  opinion  the  public  is 
ready  and  willing  to  sustain,  is  beaten  and  trodden  down  from  day 
to  day  and  time  to  time,  whenever  occasion  offers.  Alhoit,  1 hope 
and' trust  that  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  education  shall  stand 
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victor  over  this  enemy  of  our  art,  and  the  opinion  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  shall  be  in  fact  what  it  is  now  but  in  fancy. 

It  is  twenty-five  years  since  I commenced  attentive  observa- 
tion on  all  matters  relative  to  the  horse ; and,  during  that  period, 
I have  witnessed  all  parties  connected  with  the  management  of 
him,  or  in  any  way  interested  in  him  as  an  article  of  merchandize 
or  a means  of  pleasure,  resort  to  his  mouth  with  every  confidence  for 
the  true  registry  of  his  age  ; and,  if  unable  to  fully  satisfy  them- 
selves, not  for  a moment  doubting  the  truth  of  the  tablet,  but  their 
own  inability  to  judge  correctly.  I think  I may  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  most  individuals,  or  by  far  the  greater  number, 
know  the  age  of  the  horse  by  having  acquired  the  general  rule  from 
instruction,  and  not  from  their  own  personal  observation  on  the 
progress  of  dentition  and  the  changes  the  teeth  undergo,  as  age 
advances,  within  the  mouth  itself.  It  is  these  latter  means  to  which 
the  veterinary  profession  should  undoubtedly  resort.  That  it  has 
not  generally  done  so  is  evident  from  the  opposite  opinions  that 
have  been  given ; otherwise  we  should  all  agree  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  rule,  let  the  deviations  be  more  or  less  existent.  However,  it 
is  not  too  late  to  do  so,  and  communicate  through  the  medium  of 
The  Veterinarian  such  anomalies  in  the  development  of  the 
teeth  as  have  or  shall  occur  to  those  in  practice.  May  I also  be 
pardoned  for  taking  the  liberty  of  hinting  to  those  who  use  their 
pen  to  transmit  to  their  brotherhood  of  the  profession  “ pencillings” 
on  this  or  any  other  veterinary  subject!  Pray  let  them  be  genuine 
and  “ unmixed,”  otherwise  the  interest  of  a professional  periodical 
is  seriously  implicated. 

My  own  personal  observation  on  the  mouths  of  colts  and  horses 
has  enabled  me  to  say  that  the  mode  of  testing  the  age,  which  for 
jmars  past  has  been  taught  and  practised  as  a general  rule,  is  per- 
fectly correct ; that  there  are  irregularities  in  the  formation  and 
development  of  the  teeth  as  well  as  of  every  other  part  of  the 
body,  and  they  appear  earlier  in  some,  and  wear  away  faster  in 
others ; that  they  are  irregular  in  the  same  mouth,  one  tooth  cut, 
shed,  and  replaced,  much  earlier  than  its  fellow.  The  molars  are 
early  or  late,  as  they  are  compared  with  the  incisors,  and  the  upper 
jaw  incisors  commonly  earlier  than  the  lower.  In  animals  of  the 
same  age,  and  in  every  way  treated  alike,  there  is  often  much 
difference:  one  may  commence  teething  and  complete  dentition 
several  months  earlier  than  the  other,  depending  much  on  the  health 
and  vigorous  condition  of  the  one  over  the  other.  Out  of  two  year- 
lings running  in  the  same  paddocks,  housed  together  at  night  and 
fed  and  treated  every  way  alike,  there  occasionally  will  be  three 
or  four  months  difference  between  them  in  their  size,  growth,  and 
general  development.  The  one,  as  the  stud  groom  says,  does  not 
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get  on  with  the  other;  he  looks  bad  in  his  coat,  with  lice  in  it; 
his  belly  is  large,  with  worms  in  his  bowels : as  the  groom  says, 
“ he  is  a bit  set,”  and,  in  fact,  the  animal  is  in  a manner  fixed  for  a 
while  and  grows  but  little,  so  that,  on  comparing  the  mouths  of  two 
colts  thus  situated,  there  would  be  nothing  very  surprising  should 
the  teeth  of  the  one  be  much  more  forward  than  those  of  the  other. 
I must  be  here  understood  as  speaking  of  thorough-bred  stock. 
The  better  all  foals  and  yearlings  are  done,  of  course  the  more  for- 
ward they  are  in  formation  of  all  structures.  Hence  I see  one 
man’s  yearling  almost  as  big  and  as  good  as  another’s  two-year-old; 
but  this  forward  development  as  a general  rule  is  less  remarkable 
in  the  teeth  than  most  other  parts.  Starve  young  animals,  and  their 
bones  outgrow  every  other  part,  and  the  head  grows  large,  and  the 
general  skeleton  rude  and  coarse. 

I have  heard  some  observe  that  racing  stock  have  their  teeth  very 
forward,  on  account  of  eating  hard  food;  but  what  has  this  to  do 
with  the  incisor  teeth  1 It  is  not  with  these  that  they  grind  their  hard 
meat.  If  Nature,  in  supplying  her  necessities,  should  in  this  instance 
prefigure,  it  would  be  in  the  colt’s  grinders — the  fifth  and  sixth 
grinders.  In  stating  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  colts  of  the 
same  age,  I consider  that  it  arises  as  much  from  the  slow  progress 
the  one  makes  as  from  the  advance  of  the  other,  so  that,  dividing 
the  time  between  them,  the  difference  is  no  great  deal. 

I never  before  heard  of  such  a case  as  that  related  by  Mr.  Good- 
win. I do  not  question  such  authority  for  a moment.  Unlike  the 
cases  of  Running-rein  and  Bloodstone,  we  have  here  Mr.  Goodwin’s 
statement  that  they  were  weaned  together,  taken  up  together,  and 
in  every  way  treated  alike,  and  the  younger  of  the  two  with  the 
oldest  mouth  a positive  twelve  months’  older  mouth.  This  will 
lead  some  parties  in  the  profession  to  exclaim,  “ Is  not  this  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  that  the  test  of  the  horse’s  age  by  his  teeth  is 
fallacious  1”  It  certainly  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  for  a colt 
to  exhibit  a mouth  twelve  months  older  than  he  really  is ; but  I 
absolutely  believe  it  to  be  so  rare  an  instance  of  precocity  as  not 
to  occur  in  the  breeding  of  some  thousands  of  horses ; consequently 
it  should  not  in  the  least  operate  upon  us  in  preventing  our  con- 
cluding on  the  age  by  the  appearances  of  the  teeth. 

If  the  breeder  of  racing  stock  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to 
rear  a colt  with  such  an  extraordinary  and  unfrequent  development 
of  the  teeth,  the  only  alternative  is  that  the  animal  must  give  a 
year  away.  This  is  a disadvantage  to  the  owner,  it  is  true,  but  its 
rarity  will  render  it  of  no  consequence  to  the  turf.  From  my  own 
personal  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  dentition  in  the  horse,  I feel 
assured  that  judging  of  the  age  by  the  teeth  is  by  far  the  least 
dubitable  of  any  other  method  that  art  or  device  can  adopt. 
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What  are  the  irregularities  in  the  vital  operations  of  nature  in 
the  production  of  the  teeth  1 They  are  insufficient  to  betray  a careful 
observer  as  to  the  animal’s  age — setting  aside  Mr.  Goodwin’s  case, 
which  can  scarcely  be  matched  for  its  novelty.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  owner  or  trainer  of  a racing  colt,  unlike  the  horse- 
dealer,  never  wants  to  make  his  horse  older  than  he  is ; therefore, 
however  much  older  his  mouth  may  be  than  he  is  declared  by  the 
proprietor  to  be,  it  is  as  Nature  made  him,  and  she  will  not  lead  us 
astray  by  a whole  year,  we  may  rest  assured,  frequent  enough  to 
sully  or  tarnish  the  reputation  of  the  practitioner  who  decides  the 
absolute  age  by  the  mouth. 

In  turf  matters,  the  essential  care  for  the  veterinary  surgeon  to 
take  is,  that  the  colt  he  examines  is  not  twelve  months  older  than 
represented,  and  the  mouths  to  be  examined  will  always  be  two 
years,  three  years,  or  four  years ; principally  the  two  latter,  if  in 
dispute.  Just  by  way  of  a little  illustration,  we  will  say  that  the 
greatest  number  of  mares  drop  their  foals  in  February  and  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  and  some  few  in  January.  Whichever  be  the 
month  the  animal  is  foaled  in,  he  will  have  in  his  mouth,  that  time 
two  years,  six  sucking  or  milk  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw  above  and 
below,  and  ten  molars  or  grinders  in  each  jaw,  eight  of  them  milk 
teeth,  and  four  permanent  or  horse  teeth,  two  of  these  permanent 
teeth  on  each  side  behind  the  milk  teeth ; and  this  is  the  precise 
state  of  the  mouth  for  the  next  four  months,  as  a general  rule. 
Precocious  or  early  mouths  may  shed  the  two  central  nippers  and 
the  first  grinder  on  each  side  three  months  sooner,  and  a late  mouth 
may  carry  them  four  months  beyond  that  period : thus  giving  a 
latitude  for  irregularity  in  teething  of  seven  months. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  third  year  from  the  time  of  foaling,  the 
mouth  consists  of  two  central  permanent  or  horse  incisors,  four  milk 
incisors,  six  permanent  grinders,  and  four  milk  grinders  in  each 
jaw ; and  this  is  the  condition  of  the  mouth  for  the  next  four  months 
as  a general  rule.  The  forward  or  precocious  mouth  may  shed  the 
middle  or  two  next  milk  incisors  to  the  central  ones,  and  the  second 
milk  grinder  on  each  side,  and  the  late  mouth  may  retain  them 
four  months  later. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year  from  birth  the  mouth  contains 
only  two  milk  teeth  in  each  jaw,  which  are  the  corner  nippers.  All 
the  grinders  are  permanent  teeth.  The  third  or  milk  grinders  have 
been  shed  and  replaced  by  the  temporary,  and  are  grown  up  nearly 
on  a level  with  the  others.  About  this  time  the  sixth  and  last  per- 
manent grinders  are  cut,  the  anterior  part  of  their  bodies  being 
generally  well  through  the  gum.  Four  months  hence  these  last 
milk  teeth,  the  corner  nippers,  are  shed,  and  the  anterior  part  of 
the  bodies  of  the  sixth  and  last  grinders  has  gained  a level  with 
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the  others.  This  is  a general  rule.  The  precocious  or  forward 
mouth  may  cast  the  corner  teeth  and  cut  the  last  grinders  three 
months  sooner ; the  late  mouth  may  continue  the  corner  milk  in- 
cisors ; and  the  sixth  grinders  only  make  their  appearance  four 
months  after  the  time  they  usually  and  severally  do. 

There  is  little  notice  to  be  taken  of  the  tusks  as  characters  of 
the  age.  Commonly  they  are  lying  longitudinally  beneath  the  gum 
within  their  sockets,  with  their  apices  directed  forward  at  four 
years  old,  and  appear  through  about  the  time  the  corner  milk  teeth 
are  shed ; but  there  is  nothing  like  certainty  about  them.  The  same 
mouth  may  exhibit  the  tusk  on  one  side  just  through  the  gum,  and 
on  the  other  a fine  large  bold  tooth. 

Beside  the  above  description  of  the  two,  three,  and  four-year-old 
mouths,  a person  to  be  a good  judge  of  the  age  must  observe 
attentively  the  form  or  mould  of  the  teeth  when  first  cut,  the  pro- 
gress and  change  of  character  by  growth,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
know  to  a short  time  when  a tooth  was  cut,  and  any  description  of 
mine  here  must  fail  to  convey  a sufficient  knowledge  to  the  reader. 
We  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  features  and  colours  of  number- 
less objects  by  the  eye  which  the  tongue  can  neither  paint  nor  de- 
scribe. Much  corroborative  information  is  to  be  obtained  by  care- 
fully and  attentively  observing  the  countenance  and  other  external 
parts  of  the  horse.  I include  the  whole  together  as  the  feature  of 
the  animal.  If  this  is  studied  with  care  and  assiduity,  the  age  of 
young  horses  in  particular  may  be  told  with  considerable  accuracy 
without  looking  at  the  teeth.  We  never  think  of  telling  the  age  of 
the  human  subject  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  features,  and  some 
persons  are  capable  of  judging  the  age  of  others  very  closely. 

But  to  return  to  the  teeth : — When  an  incisor  tooth  is  first  cut,  it  is 
seen  with  the  anterior  enamelled  margin  advanced  through  the  gum 
somewhat  similar  in  shape  to  the  human  nail.  As  the  temporary 
tooth  advances,  the  posterior  margin  appears,  forming  an  elliptical 
circle.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  permanent  incisor.  As  this  tooth 
enlarges,  we  observe  the  anterior  border  curving  backward  and 
inward  to  form  the  posterior  part  of  it,  and  this  takes  place  more 
with  the  outer  or  right  side  of  the  tooth  than  with  the  inner  side. 
For  a time  the  curved  margins  do  not  approximate  at  the  back  of 
the  tooth,  so  that  a notch  or  fissure  is  existent,  and  the  centre  of  the 
tooth  is  a hollow  space.  By  the  progress  of  growth  the  tooth  be- 
comes solid  from  its  base,  the  shelly  margins  of  its  apex  gradually 
wear  away,  and  at  length  the  tooth  is  seen  solid,  compact,  and 
smooth,  on  its  crown. 

Besides  this  want  of  fissure  at  the  back  of  the  temporary  incisor, 
there  is  another  remarkable  difference  between  this  tooth  and  the 
permanent  one : it  consists  of  a furrow  or  groove  running  down 
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the  front  wall  of  the  permanent  tooth,  in  a perpendicular  direction, 
from  its  top  or  face  to  the  gum,  which  is  entirely  absent  in  the 
temporary  one,  so  that  they  are  readily  distinguished  either  in  the 
jaw  or  out  of  it.  The  molar  teeth  arise  from  their  respective  alve- 
oli by  a thin  marginal  elevation  of  enamel,  of  an  oblong  quadri- 
lateral figure ; grooved,  indented,  and  channelled,  by  three  cavities 
on  the  face  or  crown.  These  cavities  or  pits  fill  up,  or  rather  dis- 
appear, as  the  teeth  increase  in  size,  by  growing  solid  from  their 
base  and  the  apices  wearing  away.  The  cavity  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  tooth  disappears  first,  and  the  other  two  are  effaced  about 
the  same  time. 

I have  here  given  a succinct  sketch  of  the  temporary  and  per- 
manent teeth  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  there  are  some  remark- 
able differences  of  character  and  particular  changes  and  alterations 
of  them  taking  place  as  the  animal  becomes  aged ; and  it  is  left 
for  me  to  again  repeat,  that,  to  test  the  age  by  the  horse’s  teeth,  the 
subject  must  be  well  studied  from  the  mouth  alone.  First,  the 
tooth  is  cut  and  gradually  grows  to  a level  with  the  adjacent  one  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  crown  wears  away  until  the  pit  or  mark  is  lost 
to  view  : therefore  it  must  be  quite  obvious  that  a period  is  re- 
quired for  each  of  these  purposes,  and  that  the  wasting  away  of 
the  mark  will  not  commence  until  the  tooth  has  attained  its  level 
with  those  on  each  side  of  it.  Experience  will  teach  that  these 
interesting  phenomena  take  place  with  a precision  on  which  the 
constant  observer  will  rest  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  age  is  cor- 
rectly shewn  by  them  to  a much  more  limited  period  than  twelve 
months,  or  even  six. 

To  conclude  : — Mr.  Goodwin,  in  his  communication,  says  nothing 
about  the  molars  in  the  mouth  of  the  colt  shewing  for  four  years 
old.  There  is  one  remarkable  phenomenon  connected  with  them 
alone,  viz.  the  third  molar  tooth  has  two  pits  or  marks  uneffaced 
at  four  years,  while  in  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  they  are 
quite  obliterated. 


ON  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  AS  A POISONOUS 
AGENT. 

By  W.  A.  Cherry,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  one  of  the  most  certain  destroyers  of 
animal  life,  does  not  produce  death  in  the  horse  so  suddenly  as  it 
is  popularly  believed  to  do.  I shall  proceed  to  shew  that  such  is 
the  fact ; and  though  my  opportunities  for  examination,  as  to  the 
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effect  produced  on  other  animals,  have  been  more  limited,  1 have 
no  doubt  but  such  would  be  the  result  in  them,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  same  result  might  be  looked  for  in  its  action  as  a poison 
upon  man.  Upon  man  it  is  impossible  to  make  experiments;  and 
the  few  cases  in  which  it  may  be  taken,  either  by  accident  or  de- 
sign, would  not  allow  any  competent  person  to  be  present  to  note 
with  sufficient  accuracy  its  effects;  therefore  precise  records  of 
its  action  upon  any  of  the  lower  animals  become  valuable.  It  is 
with  this  object  that  I detail  the  results  of  my  observations  upon 
eight  cases  arising  during  my  course  of  practice  in  the  last  four- 
teen years,  in  which  I have  administered  it  as  a poison : their 
accuracy  I can  with  confidence  assert. 

I shall  divide  these  eight  cases  into  two  portions;  first,  five 
horses  and  one  dog,  which  were  not  affected  with  any  organic  dis- 
ease, or  lesion  of  the  sensorium  or  nervous  system,  which  could  be 
supposed  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  action  of  a poisonous 
agent,  and  may  be,  I consider,  taken  as  fair  cases  for  testing  the 
effect  upon  animals  in  ordinary  health.  In  the  second,  there  are 
two  cases  in  which  the  results  are  different,  and  afford  points  for 
deep  consideration ; the  one,  more  especially,  of  concussion  to  the 
brain — the  other  was  disease  of  the  nervous  system.  These  two 
cases  I shall  detail  more  at  length. 

The  first  five  cases  may  be  considered  together  as  one,  as  the 
results  were  so  similar  that  individual  description  would  only  be 
a repetition 

To  ascertain  whether  death  could  not  be  produced  more  rapidly 
by  injecting  the  whole  of  the  poison  at  once  into  the  circulating 
system  than  by  absorption  from  the  mouth  or  fauces,  or  as  vapour 
from  the  surface  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  I threw  into  the  jugular 
vein  six  drachms  of  Scheele’s  prussic  acid,  and  found  that  there 
was  no  difference  either  in  the  effect  produced  or  in  the  period  of 
action : I have  adopted  both  methods  about  equally,  and  have 
found  no  perceptible  difference.  , 

The  acid  employed  has  always  been  of  Scheele’s  medicinal 
strength.  I have  also  given  one  ounce ; but  by  the  larger  quan- 
tity I have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  increased  action.  I there- 
fore conclude  that,  for  horses,  six  drachms  is  a full  dose  to  pro- 
duce death  under  ordinary  states  of  health.  I should  observe, 
that  the  ages  and  sizes  of  the  horses  were  various;  but  mere 
bulk  of  frame  has  little  or  no  effect  on  the  quantity  required 
to  produce  death.  I am,  however,  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
high  development  of  sensorial  power  will  be  found  to  have  an 
influence. 

The  symptoms:  — First,  intense  vertigo,  immediately  falling 
down,  succeeded  by  greatly  excited  action  of  all  the  involuntary 
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muscles,  and  rapidly  followed  by  all  the  motor  muscles.  I have 
always  believed  that  the  effect  has  been  more  upon  the  motor  fibres 
than  upon  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  nerves.  The  first  effect  upon 
the  muscular  system  is  seen  in  the  voluntary  and  partially  involun- 
tary muscles,  the  heart,  and  respiratory  system,  the  heart  flutter- 
ing rapidly,  beating  to  120  or  more ; the  abdominal  muscles  vio- 
lently contracted ; great  expansion  of  the  nostrils,  though  but  a 
very  small  volume  of  air  passes  through  them ; great  heaving  of 
the  ribs,  but  not  of  the  flanks,  which  are  very  tremulous.  Then 
follows  the  voluntary  muscles;  excitement  of  the  limbs,  shaking  of 
the  tail,  violent  efforts  to  rise,  and  falling  again  with  great  force ; 
the  eyes  drawn  violently  inwards  and  upwards  by  the  internal 
oblique  muscles;  contraction  of  the  iris;  profuse  perspiration. 
These  various  symptoms  shew  themselves  very  nearly  as  I have 
placed  them,  but  they  are  all  manifested  with  such  rapidity  that  it 
is  difficult  to  assign  them  their  proper  order.  The  cessation  of 
symptoms  is  the  reverse  of  the  accession : 1st,  voluntary  mus- 
cles; 2d,  partial  involuntary  muscles;  3d,  involuntary  muscles; 
relaxation  of  the  constricted  muscular  fibre;  gaspings;  coma; 
quivering  of  the  eyes ; hanging  of  the  lips  ; insensibility  ; death. 

From  the  time  of  administration  to  the  greatest  intensity  of 
effect  I have  found  to  vary  from  not  less  than  ten  and  not  more 
than  twelve  or  thirteen  minutes.  Thence  to  the  cessation  of  all 
vital  functions  an  equal  period  elapses,  so  that  the  actual  time 
which  is  requisite  to  destroy  life  may  be  concluded  to  be  not  less 
than  twenty  or  more  than  twenty-six  minutes.  This  I have  found 
in  all  the  cases  in  which  I have  administered  it  to  horses  in  ordinary 
health. 

To  the  dog  I gave  two  drachms  of  acid,  and  the  symptoms  were 
as  nearly  as  possible  similar,  with  the  addition  of  horrible  howl- 
ings;  and  the  period  from  the  administration  of  the  poison  until 
death  was  fifteen  minutes,  divided  as  beforementioned. 

I am  also  led  to  suppose  that  there  is  greatly  diminished  sensi- 
bility throughout. 

The  other  two  cases  have  now  to  be  considered ; they  are  both 
different  to  those  above  detailed,  and  also  different  to  each  other. 
The  first  was  a small  horse  with  defective  vision,  which  was  being 
ridden  by  a lad  with  only  a halter  on  the  horse’s  head,  and  while 
going  at  a fast  trot  came  in  contact  with  the  wheel  of  a cart,  knock- 
ing down  the  horse,  which  laid  insensible : — he  was  drawn  into 
the  stable  of  an  inn  at  hand.  Upon  my  seeing  the  animal,  which 
as  well  as  I could  ascertain  was  nearly  an  hour  after  the  accident, 
he  was  lying  on  the  off  side ; pupils  much  dilated ; stertorous 
breathing ; power  and  sensation  impaired  in  the  fore  and  lost  in 
the  hinder  extremities.  The  symptoms  were  so  decidedly  those  of 
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fatal  injury  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  that  I advised  the  owner,  as 
the  most  charitable  course,  to  destroy  the  animal,  to  which  he  con- 
sented, and,  being  in  a public  stable,  it  was  objected  to  have  him 
put  to  death  so  as  to  cause  the  flow  of  much  blood.  I therefore 
proposed  to  administer  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  proceeded  by  inject- 
ing into  the  jugular  vein  six  drachms  of  acid,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  restore  the  depressed  vital  powers.  He  gained  both  sensi- 
bility and  power  in  the  hinder  extremities;  the  eye  lost  its  coma- 
tose appearance,  with  contractility  of  the  pupils ; the  pulse,  which 
had  been  almost  imperceptible,  rose ; the  breathing  increased,  but 
not  very  much  beyond  natural  respiration.  These  symptoms  re- 
mained the  same  for  half  an  hour,  when  it  being  imperative  to  put 
an  end  to  the  animal’s  life,  and  not  liking  to  be  foiled,  I gave  one 
ounce  more  by  the  mouth.  This,  certainly,  increased  the  effect, 
but  it  did  not  destroy  life.  After  wasting  about  twenty  minutes 
longer,  I gave  a third  ounce,  which  at  the  end  of  another  half-hour 
did  not  produce  death,  and  there  was  every  probability  of  the  ani- 
mal recovering  from  the  poison.  I was  at  last  obliged  to  end  the 
scene  by  dividing  the  spinal  cord  between  the  first  and  second 
cervical  vertebrse. 

Thus  this  little  animal  took  two  ounces  and  three  quarters  in  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  of  the  most  subtle  poison  known  without 
destroying  life,  and  with  every  probability  of  recovering  from  its 
effects.  On  the  following  morning  1 carefully  examined  the  brain, 
and  found,  as  the  symptoms  clearly  indicated,  extravasation  at  the 
base  of  the  cerebrum  and  medulla  oblongata.  I made  a prepara- 
tion of  the  brain,  which  I still  have,  and  which  shews  very  per- 
fectly the  extent  of  the  extravasation. 

The  second  case  was  one  of  a different  kind.  A very  fine  light 
cart-horse  had  been  under  my  treatment  for  a long  period  for  dis- 
ease of  the  nervous  system,  believed  to  have  its  seat  in  the  spinal 
cord,  about  the  lower  cervical  or  upper  dorsal  portion,  and  also 
shewing,  before  he  was  destroyed,  strong  symptoms  of  the  disease 
having  affected  the  brain.  The  case  being  hopeless,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  destroy  the  horse ; and  as  an  experiment,  and  in  the 
presence  of  my  friend  Mr.  William  Percivall  and  my  father  and 
brother,  half  an  ounce  of  hydrocyanic  acid  was  thrown  into  the 
jugular  vein.  The  symptoms  were  as  those  described  in  the  first 
instances;  but  from  the  smallness  of  the  dose,  and  it  being  evi- 
dent to  me  that  it  was  not  sufficient,  at  the  end  of  eight  minutes  I 
poured  into  the  expanded  nostril  two  drachms  more  of  the  acid. 
This  had  a very  marked  effect,  and  life  had  ceased  in  about  twelve 
minutes. 

The  autopsy  shewed  disease  of  the  pia  mater  at  the  apex  of 
both  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  of  the  superior  part  of  the  medulla 
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oblongata,  where  it  formed  an  enlarged  mass  between  it  and  the 
cerebellum,  more  particularly  on  the  left  side,  where  by  pressure  it 
had  formed  for  itself  a fosse  in  the  opposing  lobe.  There  was  also 
disease  of  the  same  membrane  extending  along  the  spinal  cord, 
but  which  was  most  in  degree  at  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cer- 
vical portions ; less  so  in  the  upper  dorsal,  where  it  terminated. 

That  death  was  produced  so  much  more  quickly  in  this  case 
than  in  any  other  I have  met  with  I am  disposed  to  attribute  to 
two  causes ; first,  the  previous  advanced  state  of  disease,  which 
might  be  increased  in  its  effect  by  the  larger  flow  of  blood  to  the 
brain  adding  to  the  size  of  the  enlargement;  and,  secondly,  by 
the  administration  of  the  poison  at  two  periods,  which  is  a form 
(with  the  exception  of  the  case  in  which  I gave  so  large  a quan- 
tity) I have  not  administered  it  in  before. 

How  far  the  case  of  concussion  of  the  brain  may  shew  the  good 
that  might  be  derived  from  hydrocyanic  acid  given  as  a reme- 
dial agent  in  similar  cases,  is  matter  for  farther  consideration 
and  observation.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  results 
there  detailed  might  be  turned  to  good  account  in  injuries  of  that 
nature. 

May  10,  1845. 


INFLUENZA,  ASSUMING  THE  TYPHOID  FORM,  WITH 
GREAT  PROSTRATION  OF  STRENGTH. 

By  Mr.  King,  M.R.C.V.S. , Stanmore. 

I SEND  you  the  history  of  a case  which  I attended  some  time 
back,  to  insert  or  not  as  you  may  deem  it  worthy  in  a nook  in  your 
valuable  Periodical.  The  subject  was  a thoroughbred  horse,  which 
I was  requested  to  see  on  the  15th  October  last.  1 accordingly 
went,  and  at  first  sight  should  not  have  thought  there  was  much  the 
matter ; except  that  he  was  a bad-tempered  horse,  and  having  a 
vicious  look  and  a great  inclination  to  bite.  After  standing  by  him 
a few  minutes  and  watching  him,  I began  to  consider  him  in  a very 
serious  condition.  His  pulse  was  70 — respiration  hurried — conjunc- 
tiva highly  injected — surface  very  warm  and  dry  all  over — continued 
subsultus  in  the  near  fore  leg — the  faeces  completely  covered  with 
mucus ; but  appetite  tolerable.  I gave  him  a very  mild  aperient, 
and  left  some  fever  medicine  to  be  given  at  night  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

16th. — His  body  was  fairly  relaxed,  but  still  much  mucous 
coating  on  the  faeces — the  other  symptoms  much  the  same.  A rowel 
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was  inserted,  and  a stimulant  applied  under  the  breast  and  abdomen. 
The  fever  medicine  also  was  continued,  with  directions  for  gruel, 
carrots,  &c. 

\lth. — Pulse  80 — the  other  symptoms  much  the  same,  with  the 
exception  of  the  appetite  being  not  so  good,  and  rather  restless. 
The  action  of  the  rowel  and  stimulant  was  kept  up,  and  fever  medi- 
cine continued. 

In  the  evening,  pulse  84 — complexion  worse,  having  a slight 
purple  tinge  all  round  the  gums,  and  the  mouth  becoming  very 
clammy  : no  soreness  or  expression  of  pain  in  the  respiration — fever 
medicine  continued. 

\Sth. — The  case  began  to  assume  more  the  character  of  typhus: 
much  weaker — appetite  worse — pulse  90,  and  very  feeble — the 
purple  tinge  increasing — the  surface  and  respiration  the  same  as 
yesterday.  Gave  stimulants,  and  ordered  plenty  of  good  gruel  and 
oatmeal  crams  to  be  given. 

19^. — Much  the  same.  Treatment  continued. 

20 th. — Much  worse — pulse  96 — surface  warm;  but  hind  ex- 
tremities cold  for  the  first  time — down  flat  on  his  side — gums  of  a 
deep  purple  colour — excessive  prostration  of  strength,  being  scarcely 
able  to  stand.  The  subsultus  had  now  shifted  into  the  near  hind  leg. 
On  his  rising  I observed  some  discharge  drop  from  the  groin,  which 
evidently  came  from  the  scrotum,  and,  on  inquiring,  I found  that 
he  had  been  castrated  six  weeks  previously. 

Gave  strong  doses  of  bark  and  camphor  twice  a-day,  and  ordered 
plenty  of  good  gruel,  and  some  strong  ale  and  brandy  mixed  with 
it,  twice  a-day. 

2D?. — I was  agreeably  surprised  in  finding  him  no  worse. 
Same  treatment  continued. 

22 d. — Pulse  72 — surface  still  warm — hind  extremities  cold — 
subsultus  just  the  same — respiration  and  complexion  much  the 
same.  Continue  the  bark  and  gruel  as  before. 

23c?. — Improving.  Pulse  56 — complexion  better — respiration 
more  tranquil — appetite  returning — feces  in  better  order,  but  hind 
extremities  still  cold.  Same  treatment  continued. 

24 th. — Continues  improving — pulse  45 — extremities  all  warm — 
subsultus  ceased — bowels  regular — respiration,  complexion,  and 
appetite,  all  better. 

The  same  treatment  was  continued  for  two  or  three  days,  and  in 
about  a week  I discontinued  visiting  him. 

During  the  whole  time  there  was  not  the  least  alteration  in  the 
appearance  of  his  coat ; and  not  one  cold  part  about  him  with  the 
exception  of  his  hind  legs,  and  that  only  for  four  days.  On  the 
20th  the  prostration  was  so  extreme,  that  I scarcely  thought  of 
seeing  him  alive  on  the  following  morning ; and  his  owner  left 
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him  for  a dead  one,  with  instructions  to  have  him  removed  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  subsultus  continued  without  intermission 
in  either  the  fore  or  hind  leg,  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack 
up  to  the  24th.  Now,  could  the  mischief  subsequent  upon  castra- 
tion have  had  any  connexion  with  this  attack  ? — for  although  it  as- 
sumed the  character  of  typhus  in  its  progress,  still  in  many  respects 
it  was  different  from  cases  generally*  of  that  nature.  The  restlessness 
ceased  on  the  discharge  making  its  appearance*. 


THE  VETERINARY  SURGEON  CONSIDERED  RELATIVE 
TO  HIS  CONDITION  AND  HIS  PRESENT 
AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

By  Mr . J.  Hayes,  Rochdale. 

In  the  first  place,  the  effects  which  the  openly  publishing  plain 
works  on  veterinary  subjects  have  on  the  welfare  of  the  veterina- 
rian are  to  be  considered  ; for,  though  ably  written  works  may  raise 
us  in  the  estimation  of  scientific  men,  yet  these  very  men  will  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  endeavour  to  do,  and  also  advise  others  to  do, 
without  the  attendance  of  the  man  who,  perhaps,  has  contributed 
to  raise  the  art,  and  which  makes  it  worthy  of  his  approbation. 
Again  : the  very  great  majority  of  our  clients  are  not  of  the  scien- 
tific class,  and  the  life  of  an  animal  not  being  considered  or  felt  by 
them  to  be  of  the  same ‘importance  as  their  own,  or  that  of  a hu- 
man being — as  the  service  of  the  former  can  be  replaced  by  money, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  latter — yet  how  generally  do  we 
see  people  tampering  even  with  their  own  lives,  as  well  as  with 
those  of  others,  from  a little  glimmering  of  knowledge  which  they 
fancy  they  have  derived  from  some  good  or  bad  publication  ! This 
I know  is  seriously  felt  by  all  branches  of  the  healing  art ; which 
being  the  case,  how  can  we  wonder  at  the  keepers  of  animals  risk- 
ing the  lives  and  usefulness  of  those  animals'?  I am  sure  hundreds 
of  my  brethren  can  testify  to  the  evil  effects  which  open  publica- 
tions of  these  kinds  have  had  on  the  well-being  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon. 

* In  the  absence  of  any  title  given  to  the  case  by  Mr.  King,  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  calling  it — what  we  believe  it  to  have  been  a variety  of—  In- 
fluenza. In  the  season  of  the  epidemic  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark 
how  much  previous  disease  of  any  kind  that  had  not  a very  long  while  sub- 
sided influenced  an  attack  of  influenza,  not  only  in  regard  to  its  locality,  but 
likewise  as  to  its  nature.  We  have  no  doubt  in  this  instance  that  the  opera- 
tion of  castration  had  much  to  do  with  the  form  and  course  the  influenza 
assumed. — Ed. 
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Symptoms,  methods  of  treatment,  &c.,  are  extracted,  explained, 
and  published  in  all  the  circulatory  mediums  of  the  country,  and 
thereby  disseminated  by  agricultural  societies,  & c.,  into  every  lo- 
cality. Coming  from  these  sources,  the  public  place  perfect  con- 
fidence in  them ; and  the  poor  veterinarian,  who  has  spent  a fortune 
and  a life  of  study,  ruined  in  his  health  by  long  attention  and 
close  observation  to  gain  experience  by  making  himself  what  he 
really  ought  and  professes  to  be.  These  things,  together  with  the 
revolutions  of  the  age,  by  substituting  mechanical  power  for  that 
of  animal  in  the  shape  of  railways,  &c. — a power  which  not  only 
takes  away  one  moiety  of  our  patients,  but  also  materially  lessens 
the  liability  to  disease  of  the  remaining  number,  their  labour  now 
being  nothing  more  than  good  exercise  with  very  little  exposure 
to  those  fruitful  causes  of  disease  which  formerly  existed;  all  these 
circumstances,  operating  so  universally,  render  the  veterinarian  much 
less  in  request  than  he  was  before.  In  fact,  he  is  seldom  called  for 
except  in  extreme  cases. 

Then,  there  is  the  present  system  of  manufacturing  veterinarians 
out  of  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  man  or  boy ; for  the  aspirant  to 
veterinary  titles  and  honours  has  had  nothing  more  to  do  of  late 
than  muster  up  a little  of  that  thing  that  always  makes  the  “ mare 
to  go” — jump  over  the  counter,  where  it  is  the  only  thing  looked 
for — namely,  brass : in  a few  weeks  write  an  essay  by  either,  not 
a little  piracy  or  mystified  theory,  on  the  nature  and  action  of  medi- 
cine on  veterinary  patients,  though  they  never  even  saw  or  ad- 
ministered a dose  of  medicine  to  an  animal  labouring  under  dis- 
ease before  their  late  trip  to  the  alma  mater ; yet  they  may,  in 
the  course  of  a few  months,  be  dubbed  with  “ Fellow  of  the  Ve- 
terinary Medical  Association.” 

I do  not  know  what  other  members  may  think  of  such  a prac- 
tice, but  I cannot  believe  that  such  means  can  have  any  effect  but 
that  of  justly  lowering  us  in  the  estimation,  not  only  of  our  clients, 
but  the  veterinary  world. 

But  we  are  told  that  “ knowledge  does  not  consist  in  grey  hairs 
only.”  Perhaps  not  in  all  cases ; but  I think  that  the  propounder 
of  this  doctrine,  himself,  would  not  apply  to  a student  who  is  just 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  a profession,  if  he  wished  to  be  instruct- 
ed in  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession  in  detail. 

All  these  things  duly  considered,  with  others  that  I will  state 
farther  on,  present  but  a very  discouraging  prospect,  and  parti- 
cularly to  those  who  have  not  got  well  established.  Indeed,  from 
the  view  I take  of  it,  though  I have  four  sons,  some  of  whom  are 
ready  for  application,  yet  I shall  not  encourage  any  of  them  to  ap- 
ply their  time,  &c.  to  the  profession,  which  I have  been  long  and 
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zealously  fond  of.  I am  sure  that  they  may,  with  less  capital  and 
one-tenth  of  the  application  or  study  and  anxiety,  in  half  the  time 
erect  for  themselves  a superior  structure  of  independence  and  care, 
by  applying  their  means  to  other  pursuits. 

I believe  that  the  practice  of  a veterinarian  will,  in  a very  short 
time,  be  much  worse  than  that  of  a labouring  mechanic,  except  in 
some  certain  situations  or  cases.  I know  that,  even  now,  with 
very  many  of  its  worthy  members,  it  is  only  a bread  and  cheese 
concern,  when  weighed  with  the  respectable  appearances  and  lia- 
bilities which  must  be  kept  up,  and  which  are  essentially  neces- 
sary in  order  to  obtain  a living  at  all. 

In  this  I make  no  allusion  to  any  particular  person ; but  I state 
it,  because  I believe  it  to  be  the  plain  truth,  and  because  I very 
much  deplore  it,  and  should  be  sincerely  happy  to  see  our  brethren 
in  the  art  in  a far  better  condition,  and  which  I am  sure  they  justly 
deserve  to  be. 

I was  in  hope,  when  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  was 
formed,  that  it  would  have  a tendency  to  better  our  condition  very 
much.  I have  waited  long  to  see  some  symptoms  to  that  effect, 
but  am  at  last  competed  to  find  myself  completely  disappointed, 
both  as  to  its  object  and  its  effect.  I thought  it  was  intended  to 
concentrate  or  diffuse  a reciprocal  feeling,  with  all  the  practical 
knowledge  it  could  obtain  among  its  members  only , and  also  every 
thing  that  would  be  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  profession  : but 
now  I find  that  its  “ Transactions,”  with  what  little  instruction  they 
may  contain,  are  to  be  sold  openly;  thus  giving  grooms,  druggists, 
and  every  dabbler  in  farriery,  an  opportunity  of  more  effectually 
competing  with  the  veterinary  surgeon  in  every  locality. 

I was  astonished  at  seeing  it  come  to  this,  and  particularly  to 
see  this  change  promoted  by  gentlemen,  who,  a short  time  ago, 
considered  these  plain  and  open  publications  to  be  nothing  less  than 
“ professional  suicide.”  How  this  change  can  have  come  over  the 
spirit  of  their  dreams,  I should  have  been  at  a loss  to  know  without 
seeing  it  stated  that  the  proceeds  thereof  did  not  sufficiently  re- 
munerate its  conductors  : if  this  be  the  case,  why  not  raise  the  price 
of  it,  so  as  to  amply  pay  its  expenses  1 Do  this,  and  make  it, 
what  it  ought  to  be,  a reflection  of  real  practice,  and,  1 believe,  there 
are  very  few  members  who  would  not  gladly  agree  to  it,  rather 
than  see  themselves  injured  by  the  open  method.  If  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  be  its  principal  object  (which  I think  is  made  now 
very  clear),  why  not  avow  it  at  once  1 But  I will  leave  this  part  of 
the  subject,  and  allow  others  to  think  as  they  please,  who  are 
capable  of  doing  the  subject  far  more  justice  than  my  humble  abili- 
ties will  allow. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  The  Veterinarian  for  May 
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has  come  to  hand,  and  I am  glad  to  find  its  worthy  Editor  taking  up 
the  subject,  and  admitting  the  depression  of  our  state,  also  acknow- 
ledging some  of  the  same  causes  which  I ventured  to  state  to  my 
brethren  in  1837. 

I am  certain  that  every  country  practitioner  must  know,  and  see, 
that  these  causes  have  rapidly  increased,  and  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, in  spite  of  all  the  Charters,  in  proportion  as  the  insigni- 
ficance and  unnecessity  of  our  patients  does  and  to  all  probability 
will  go  on  increasing.  Our  state  cannot  be  better  so  long  as  the 
late  method  of  forging  new  veterinarians,  together  with  the  present 
mania  and  system  of  publishing  prevails ; all  being  done  as  a mer- 
cantile transaction,  and  for  profit  only. 

I observe  also  in  The  VETERINARIAN  that  other  members  are  be- 
ginning to  see  with  both  their  eyes  where  they  could  see  with  only 
one  before.  I am  glad  of  it.  When  we  can  all  see  one  way,  we 
shall  all  go  together  for  mutual  good.  In  the  remarks  of  the  Editors 
I nearly  concur,  with  some  exceptions.  You  speak  as  if  there  were 
very  nearly  as  many  horses  kept  and  employed  in  England,  &c.,  as 
ever  there  were.  You  will  allow  me  to  differ  with  you  in  opinion  on 
this ; for  I believe  that  there  is  not  a man  of  forty  years  of  age,  who 
has  been  a general  observer  of  these  things,  and  who  has  had  fair 
opportunities  of  judging,  who  would  not  conscientiously  say  that 
there  are  not  three-fourths  of  the  number  now  kept  there  were  before 
railways  commenced : say  nothing  of  their  exposure  and  laborious 
exertions,  which  are  not  one-half  of  what  they  were  before.  There 
may  be  other  causes  that  may  weigh  a little  in  the  scale  against 
us ; one  is,  that  our  clients  are  better  informed  as  to  the  keeping  and 
management  of  their  stock.  To  bring  about  this  desirable  object, 
I dare  say,  we  have  all  contributed  our  share,  by  giving  them  the 
best  instruction,  daily,  on  this  point.  Indeed,  I think  this  one  part 
of  our  duty.  Then  I would  say,  let  us  put  away  all  party  strife, 
and  endeavour  to  become  unanimous  in  our  desire  to  better  our 
state,  and  join  together  in  that  bond  of  union — honestly  and  heartily 
unite  in  friendly  discussion — not  with  those  bombastical  appearances 
and  statements  which  have  been  too  much  the  fashion  of  late,  but 
with  a true  desire  to  support  our  common  cause.  Applying  our 
earnest  attention  amicably  and  devotedly  to  these  subjects  we  shall,  1 
think,  do  the  members  of  our  art  more  real  good  than  all  the  charters 
the  legislature  could  frame  or  grant.  I have  trespassed  too  much  on 
your  space;  but  the  importance  of  the  subject  will,  I think,  in  part 
excuse  me. 

And  now,  dear  Sirs,  to  prove  that  your  great  and  worthy  efforts 
to  promote  our  cause,  and  your  talented  exertions  on  our  behalf, 
are  not  forgotten  by  me,  I purpose  at  my  earliest  opportunity  to  for- 
ward you  my  opinions  and  practice  on  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
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if  you  think  the  subject  interesting  or  useful.  Meanwhile  I will, 
on  the  present  opportunity,  give  you  a case  as  an  illustration  of  my 
practice  in  such  matters,  if  you  deem  it  worthy  of  a place  in  The 
Veterinarian  ; and  with  undiminished  kind  respects  I remain, 

Your’s  sincerely. 


A CASE  OF  CARTILAGINOUS  STRICTURE  OF  THE 
OS  UTERI  IN  A COW. 

By  the  same. 

These  cases  have  come  rather  frequently  under  me  during  my 
practice,  and  in  various  degrees  of  intensity.  I have  generally 
found  the  subjects  of  it  to  be  in  their  first  or  second  gestation,  and 
at  various  periods  of  their  pregnancy.  The  subject  of  this  case  was 
bought  at  a fair,  consequently  no  certainty  of  her  proper  time  of 
parturition  could  be  relied  on.  On  my  visiting  her  on  the  15th  of 
May,  1843,  I found  that  she  was,  and  had  been  for  three  or  four 
hours,  straining  and  throwing  very  violently  in  her  efforts  to  expel 
the  foetus ; and  three  old  persons,  who  were  considered  clever  at 
these  cases,  had  been  long  trying  to  extract  it,  but  at  last  gave  it 
up,  saying  they  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it.  The  whole 
vagina  and  part  of  the  uterus  was  projecting,  with  the  feet  of  the 
foetus  inside.  This  projecting  mass  extended  ten  or  twelve  inches 
from  the  labia,  with  the  orifice  of  the  os  uteri  so  completely  closed 
that  it  would  not  admit  my  little  finger. 

On  examining  her  udder  and  other  parts,  I came  to  the  opinion 
that  she  was  not  at  her  full  time  to  parturiate ; I therefore  reduced 
the  whole  of  the  expelled  substance,  and  immediately  applied  trusses, 
which  I always  keep  by  me  for  such  purposes.  I gave  her  a 
dose  of  anodyne  medicine,  and  allowed  the  trusses  to  remain  on 
twenty-four  hours.  After  the  trusses  were  applied  she  was  settled 
and  easy  in  a minute,  in  which  state  she  continued  until  the  29th, 
when  she  again  began  to  be  as  violent  as  before.  Finding  that  she 
was  not  quite  ready  in  other  respects,  I again  reduced  the  parts,  and 
re-applied  the  trusses  and  medicine. 

June  1$£. — She  shewed  every  proper  symptom  of  her  true  time 
having  arrived,  and  commenced  making  every  attempt  to  expel 
the  calf,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  the  os  uteri  was  as  close  as  ever. 
I,  therefore,  began  to  operate  by  dividing  the  osseous  cartilage  with 
an  instrument  of  my  own  inventing,  and  which  I have  used  many 
years.  In  a few  minutes  I extracted  with  ease  a fine  calf  alive. 
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Both  the  cow  and  calf  went  on  exceedingly  well  without  the  least 
untoward  circumstance  after  little  more  of  my  attention. 

The  instrument  is  in  the  form  of  nutcrackers,  about  twelve 
inches  long  in  the  closing  part,  and  hollowed  out  in  the  inside,  with 
a screw  at  the  handle-end  to  close  or  to  extend  the  two  sides  of  the 
opening  tube  to  any  distance,  to  allow  the  free  use  of  the  spear-like 
sharp-cutting  instrument  inside.  The  end  of  the  opening  tube  or 
guard  is  a rounded  and  smooth  joint  one  inch  in  diameter,  which  is 
the  end  to  be  introduced  through  the  os  uteri.  The  sharp-cutting 
instrument  is  to  be  used  inside  this,  so  that  its  two  cutting  edges  or 
blades,  with  a long  handle,  can  operate  with  certainty  on  the  carti- 
lage only,  and  with  the  greatest  ease.  But  more  of  this  some  other 
time. 


THE  HEALING  OF  A WOUND  IN  A QUEY* 
By  Mr.  James  Barclay,  V.S.,  Innerpaffray , Perthshire. 

About  the  15th  of  July  1844,  I was  called  on  to  see  a quey,  the 
property  of  a neighbouring  farmer,  which  had  got  its  hind  leg  cut 
by  one  of  the  servants,  who  threw  his  sickle  at  it.  I found  that 
the  animal  had  had  the  tendons  of  the  gastrocnemii  muscles  com- 
pletely divided  about  two  and  a-half  inches  above  the  point  of  the 
os  calcis.  By  this  the  animal  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  limb, 
which  was  bent  forward  under  the  belly ; the  tarsus  approaching 
the  ground  from  want  of  action  of  the  gastrocnemii  muscles,  and  the 
recession  of  the  divided  tendons  shewed  a deep  and  unsightly  wound. 

The  animal  was  taken  home  in  a cart. 

I then  cast  the  animal,  had  it  properly  secured,  and,  having 
brought  the  integuments  together  by  sutures,  I applied  a linen  roller 
round  the  wound,  and  four  wooden  splints  reaching  from  the  stifle 
joint  to  the  ground,  one  before,  another  behind,  and  two  laterally; 
placing  tow  between  them  and  the  leg  of  the  animal,  in  order  to 
prevent  undue  pressure  on  any  part.  I then  bound  the  whole  firmly 
round  with  cords,  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  hock  joint,  thus  re- 
taining the  tendons  in  contact. 

The  animal  was  confined,  put  upon  spare  diet,  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  this  situation  for  a week ; when,  having  had  it  secured  as 
formerly,  I loosened  the  bandages  and  cleansed  the  wound.  I then 
found  that  the  wounds  were  partially  united,  with  a thin  purulent 

* For  the  information  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
Scotch  provincial  dialects,  we  may  remark  that  a “ quey”  means  a two-year- 
old  heifer. — Ed. 
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discharge  issuing  from  the  wound.  I then  applied  a solution  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  acetate  of  lead,  and  bound  it  up  as  before. 

A week  afterwards  I again  had  recourse  to  the  same  treatment, 
and  found  the  parts  in  a better  condition  than  at  the  preceding 
dressing. 

After  one  or  two  more  dressings  in  the  same  manner,  and  a month 
from  the  time  the  injury  was  received,  I found,  to  my  satisfaction, 
the  parts  entirely  whole,  and  the  animal  walking  without  the 
slightest  symptom  of  lameness,  or  any  other  mark  of  injury,  except 
a slight  scar  from  the  loss  of  hair,  marking  the  place  of  the  wound. 


MEETING  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS, 

Held  at  the  Freemasons  Tavern , Monday , §th  May,  1845. 

Upon  the  President  taking  his  seat,  the  Secretary  proceeded  to 
read  the  minutes  of  the  last  General  Meeting,  and  afterwards  the 
advertisement  by  which  this  meeting  was  convened,  and  from 
which  it  appeared  that  its  object  was  to  elect  six  persons  to  be 
Members  of  the  Council,  in  the  room  of  Messrs.  W.  Field,  James 
Home,  G.  Baker,  E.  Braby,  T.  W.  Mayer,  and  W.  Ernes,  who 
went  out  by  rotation.  This  being  finished, 

The  President  rose,  and  said,  it  afforded  him  much  gratification 
to  preside  on  the  present  occasion,  and  he  congratulated  the  mem- 
bers on  the  anniversary  of  a meeting  at  which  they  had  been  called 
together  to  receive  a boon  of  the  value  of  which  he  was  quite  sure 
they  all  felt  sufficiently  sensible,  and  at  which  meeting  they  had 
conveyed  their  feeling  of  gratitude  and  thanks  due  to  the  Sovereign 
and  legislature  for  granting  it. 

They  had,  since  that  time,  passed  through  a year  of  much  diffi- 
culty. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  composition  of  the  College, 
the  Charter  had  not  proved  agreeable  to  all  parties;  nevertheless 
he  was  convinced  that  the  members  generally  of  their  body  were 
satisfied  with  its  provisions.  And  now  that  this  public  document 
had  been  made  serviceable  to  the  body  at  large,  who  were  already 
reaping  the  benefits  derivable  from  it,  it  must  be  presumed  that  it 
was  of  importance,  if  it  were  only  for  the  alteration  it  had  effected 
in  their  Institution  by  its  provisions. 

At  their  first  meeting  they  had  elected  a Council,  composed  of 
twenty-four  gentlemen,  and  he  was  inclined  to  say,  that  this  elec- 
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tion  was  one  of  much  importance.  This  body  had  been  selected  to 
attend  to  the  business  of  the  College ; and  in  doing  so,  they  had 
looked  to  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  body  of  the  profession, 
and,  without  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  they  had  done  their 
duty,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  had  been  strictly  adhered 
to  by  their  officers. 

He,  the  President,  could  not  say  too  much  for  the  attention,  care, 
and  pains  exerted  by  these  gentlemen,  who  had  given  up  to  the 
interests  of  the  College  not  merely  their  care  but  their  time,  which 
was  valuable  in  the  extreme.  To  have  attended  as  they  had  done, 
they  must  have  left  at  home  urgent  cases,  in  which  they  felt  the 
greatest  anxiety ; they  had,  nevertheless,  always  attended  when- 
ever they  were  required  to  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession. 

A Board  of  Examiners  had  been  formed,  both  for  London  and  for 
Scotland.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  Examiners  elected 
for  London;  he  had  seen  the  manner  in  which  they  had  performed 
their  duty  both  to  the  profession  and  the  public.  As  regarded  the 
Examining  Board  for  Scotland,  he  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  know 
the  gentlemen  who  had  been  elected ; they  had,  however,  done 
their  duty.  Mr.  Gabriel,  who  had  attended  at  the  last  examina- 
tion, would  tell  them  how  it  had  been  conducted. 

The  Bye-laws  were  now,  he  was  happy  to  say,  complete,  and  the 
Council  had  acted  up  to  them  without  fear  or  affection.  And  on 
the  way  in  which  they  had  been  drawn  up,  he  was  proud  and  gra- 
tified to  say  that  they  had  been  complimented,  not  only  by  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body,  but  by  members  of  the  sister  science.  Nor 
did  it  rest  there ; they  had  had  compliments  paid  them  upon  the 
subject  by  ministers  of  state,  and  others  whose  opinion  was  of  the 
utmost  value,  and  who  had  not  hesitated  to  express,  that  these  laws 
were  calculated  to  do  honor  to  the  profession,  and  to  ensure  the 
science  of  its  future  members.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  meeting 
would  be  as  much  gratified  to  hear  this  as  it  was  gratifying  to  him 
to  express  it. 

They  were  called  together  that  day  to  elect  six  members  of  the 
Council,  in  room  of  those  going  out.  He  had  already  told  them  his 
feelings  as  regarded  the  attention  which  had  been  paid  to  their 
interests  by  the  members  of  the  Council  generally.  It  was  their 
duty  to  elect  six  members  to  that  body,  and  he  would  tell  them 
that  they  had  the  power  to  re-elect  those  who  had  performed  their 
duty  so  well.  It  would  be  but  doing  an  act  of  justice  to  convey 
to  these  gentlemen  their  acknowledgment  of  the  efficient  way  in 
which  they  had  performed  their  duties.  Many  of  them,  it  was  true, 
lived  at  a distance  from  London ; and  in  those  instances  where 
they  had  no  opportunity  of  attending  personally  to  matters  which 
had  been  brought  under  their  notice,  they  had  conveyed  their  sen- 
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timents  by  writing,  and  the  epistolary  correspondence,  including 
advice  he  had  received  from  them,  he  could  never  forget.  It  was 
only  an  act  of  justice  to  these  gentlemen  to  say  so  much;  it  was 
due  to  them,  and  he,  the  President,  felt  bound  to  express  it. 

Professor  Dick  then  stated  that  he  should  repeat  the  protest 
which  he  had  offered  last  year ; and  having  done  that,  he  would 
inquire  whether  there  were  any  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  to  be  produced]  As  this  was  the  first  General  Meeting 
of  the  body  under  the  Charter,  he  considered  that  they  ought  to 
know  something  of  the  proceedings  that  had  been  going  on  in  the 
interval. 

Mr . Mayer  wished  to  know  whether  Mr,  Dick  was  desirous  of 
having  every  Minute  read  of  what  had  taken  place  since  the  last 
time  they  had  met  ] If  so,  he  doubted  whether  there  would  be  time 
for  the  Secretary  to  read  them.  He  would,  however,  offer  a sug- 
gestion to  the  meeting,  which  was,  that  the  minutes  of  the  Council 
should  be  published  in  The  VETERINARIAN.  He,  Mr.  Mayer,  was 
sorry  that  this  had  not  been  done  before.  As  a representative  body, 
they  were  bound  to  make  known  their  proceedings  in  such  a way 
as  would  be  most  accessible  to  the  profession.  He  hoped  that  this 
would  be  borne  in  mind  in  future. 

Professor  Dick  would  be  most  happy  to  second  a motion  to  that 
effect.  If  the  Council  agreed  to  send  an  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings to  The  Veterinarian  he  should  be  quite  satisfied. 

Mr.  Vines  begged  to  propose  that  each  individual  in  the  profes- 
sion should  have  the  printed  copy  of  the  Bye-laws  sent  to  him. 
Though  an  old  subscriber,  no  such  copy  had  ever  been  sent  to  him, 
while  they  had  been  sent  to  the  members  of  agricultural  and  other 
societies.  There  had  not  even  been  a list  of  the  Council  sent  to 
the  members ; and  he  did  consider  that  the  members  ought  not  to 
be  slighted  in  that  way.  He  felt  himself  personally  slighted  in 
having  no  copy. 

The  President. — If  I understand  Mr.  Vines,  he  complains  that 
the  Bye-laws  have  not  been  sent  to  him.  It  has  not  been  a rule  to 
send  the  Bye-laws  to  every  person. 

Mr.  Vines. — Why,  then,  should  they  be  sent  to  some  and  not 
to  others ] 

A Member. — The  Bye-laws  are  only  sent  to  members  of  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Vines. — They  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  members  as  well  as 
to  the  Council.  They  should  be  published  in  a journal*,  as  there 
were  men  in  the  country  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Bye-laws.  He 
was  himself  an  old  member  of  the  profession,  and  had  always  en- 
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deavoured  to  serve  its  best  interests ; but  he  considered  himself  to 
have  been  neglected. 

Mr.  Mayer  wished  to  observe,  with  all  due  deference  to  Pro- 
fessor Dick,  that  that  meeting  had  been  called  for  a special  pur- 
pose and  object,  and  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  go  beyond  or 
out  of  it. 

Professor  Dick  did  not  think  that  a General  Meeting  of  the  pro- 
fession should  be  so  restricted. 

The  President  doubted  whether  they  had  the  power  to  go  be- 
yond the  special  business  mentioned  in  the  advertisement  conven- 
ing the  meeting. 

Professor  Dick  said  that  he  felt  much  interested  in  this  question. 
He  maintained  that  this  was  a business  which  could  be  entertained 
and  discussed  at  a General  Meeting.  They  ought  to  know  what 
the  Council  were  doing ; as,  for  any  thing  they  knew  to  the  con- 
trary, they  might  be  doing  mischief. 

Mr.  Percivall. — The  simple  question  was,  whether  that  meeting 
could  entertain  other  business  than  that  which  came  under  their 
Charter  : If,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  that  was  not  a 
business  that  might  be  entertained,  it  was  clear  they  had  no  right 
to  discuss  it  then. 

Mr.  Gabriel  then  read  the  clause,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that 
the  day,  the  object,  and  the  place  of  meeting,  should  be  specified 
in  the  advertisement. 

Professor  Dick. — Then  I can  move  that  this  meeting  be  ad- 
journed for  half  an  hour ; that  would  let  in  the  discussion  in  the 
mean  time. 

A Member. — Supposing  the  meeting  be  adjourned,  nothing  can 
be  done  but  that  which  the  meeting  is  met  to  discuss.  The  ques- 
tion is,  can  the  meeting  go  into  any  other  business  than  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  Council  1 

Mr.  Cherry,  sen.,  thought  it  was  advisable  that  the  Council 
should  give  all  the  information  they  could.  Considering  that  this 
was  the  only  opportunity  which  the  Council  had  of  meeting  the 
general  body  of  the  profession,  there  should  be  some  means  of 
communicating  to  them  what  had  been  done.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment this  could  only  be  known  to  the  Council  themselves.  He, 
Mr.  Cherry,  was  sorry  to  see  so  thin  a meeting ; but,  though  the 
number  was  small,  he  did  not  think  they  should  adhere  too  tightly 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  Bye-laws,  but  should  communicate  to  the 
general  body  all  that  information  which  it  was  so  desirable  should 
be  given. 

Professor  Dick  — Unless  this  sort  of  business  was  brought  be- 
fore the  General  Meeting  he  did  not  see  how  the  profession  could 
have  any  information  at  all  upon  the  subject.  He  contended  that 
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the  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  was  first  to  read  the  minutes 
of  the  last  General  Meeting,  and  then  the  minutes  of  the  Council 
appointed  by  such  meeting,  otherwise,  how  could  it  be  said  what 
was  going  on  1 

Mr.  James  Turner  thought  Professor  Dick’s  object  would  be 
gained  if  a promise  were  given  by  the  Council  that,  at  an  early 
opportunity,  their  proceedings  should  be  published  in  The  VETE- 
RINARIAN. 

Professor  Dick. — That  would  do  very  well ; but  I must  have 
some  understanding  now. 

Mr.  Cherry , sen. — It  would  be  too  much  to  read  the  whole  of 
the  minutes  then.  He  thought,  however,  that  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  have  a general  summary  or  abstract  of  what  was  done.  This 
was  the  sort  of  information  required  by  the  body  at  large,  and  he 
considered  they  had  a right  to  it. 

Professor  Dick. — A sort  of  general  Report  would  be  sufficient. 
He  thought  that  could  be  done  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  Percivall  did  not  see  how  they  were  to  get  over  it.  If  the 
Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  proceedings,  they  were  so  long 
that  it  could  not  be  done  then.  Could  not  some  abstract  of  the 
proceedings  be  prepared. 

The  President  felt  that  the  Council  might  take  the  same  view 
which  Mr.  Dick  had  taken.  It  was,  however,  a subject  that  should 
be  discussed  by  the  body.  As  an  individual,  he  thought  it  was  right 
that  what  Mr.  Dick  required  should  be  done. 

Professor  Dick  thought  he  had  a right  to  have  the  minutes  of 
the  Council,  and  if  he  did  not  have  them,  he  should  take  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  upon  the  subject.  What  he  'wanted  was  the 
minutes  of  their  private  meetings. 

Mr.  Cherry , sen.  thought  the  difficulty  might  be  satisfactorily 
met  by  having  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  private  meetings  read. 
He  did  not  think  that  there  ought  to  be  any  private  meetings  at 
all ; but  he  could  answer  for  it,  that  if  these  proceedings  were  read 
there  would  not  be  any  thing  that  the  Council  need  be  ashamed 
of.  At  the  same  time  there  must  be  some  means  devised  to  keep 
up  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  Council  and  the  profession. 
It  was  but  an  act  of  justice  due  to  the  latter  to  have  some  means  of 
getting  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  by  which 
the  latter  might  be  known  to  the  general  body  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Vines. — If  this  be  not  done,  how  can  we  know  that  the 
parties  have  done  their  dut}r,  and  how  can  we  tell  who  to  elect  ] 

Professor  Dick  would  be  quite  satisfied  if  the  Council  promised 
to  report  their  proceedings  in  The  VETERINARIAN. 

The  President. — You  mean  a summary  of  the  proceedings  during 
the  year. 
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Professor  Dick  assented. 

Mr.  Henderson  said,  he  saw  no  objection  to  this  being  done. 

Mr  Jas.  Turner  thought  he  could  answer  for  it,  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Council  in  the  room  had  no  objection  to  say,  that  what 
Mr.  Dick  required  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Braby  said,  as  a member  of  Council,  he  thought  it  but  just 
that  the  members  generally  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council. 

Professor  Dick. — Then  am  I to  understand  that  the  members  of 
the  Council  present  are  willing  to  report  their  proceedings  to  the 
body  of  the  profession  at  large  1 if  so,  I am  quite  satisfied. 

Mr.  Langworthy. — If  Professor  Dick  had  paid  attention  to  the 
speeches  that  had  been  made,  he  would  have  found  that  this  was  to 
be  done.  He,  Mr.  L.,  had  no  objection  at  all  to  their  proceedings 
being  published. 

Mr.  Baker  could  only  say  that,  as  a member  of  the  Council,  he 
had  every  desire  that  their  proceedings  should  be  made  public  to 
the  profession,  and  that  he  should  most  cheerfully  meet  the  views 
of  Professor  Dick. 

Mr.  King , jun.  remarked  that,  as  far  as  his  feelings  went,  he 
was  most  happy  to  accede  to  the  proposition ; he  had  no  wish  that 
the  profession  should  be  kept  in  darkness. 

Mr.  Ernes  would,  as  a member  of  the  Council,  support  the  pro- 
position. 

Professor  Dick  wished  to  state,  in  explanation,  that  in  the  draft 
of  the  Bye-laws  there  was  a resolution,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  should  be  kept  secret.  That  was  his  reason  for  bringing 
the  matter  before  them  then. 

Mr.  Cherry , sen.  said,  that  it  afforded  him  great  pleasure  to  find 
the  affair  had  taken  the  turn  it  had  done.  As  to  the  promise,  he 
thought  they  ought  not  to  require  one,  that  there  should  not  be  a 
promise  extorted  : he  had  no  doubt  that  the  object  they  had  in  view 
would  be  carried  out  without  one.  That  there  should  be  a com- 
munication between  the  Council  and  the  body  at  large  there  was 
no  doubt.  And  as  regarded  the  matter  which  had  been  brought 
before  them  that  day,  he  considered  that  the  law  under  which  this 
meeting  itself  was  convened,  and  which  afforded  the  only  means 
of  communicating  between  the  profession  and  the  Council,  should 
have  a liberal  construction  put  upon  it,  and  that  they  should  not 
exclude  other  matters  from  discussion. 

A Member. — In  future,  the  advertisements  inserted  convening 
the  meeting,  should  have  the  words  “ and  for  general  business,” 
added  to  them. 

Mr.  Cherry , sen. — There  was  a remark  he  was  going  to  make  : 
they  were  but  a young  body,  and  their  machinery  was  as  yet  but 
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imperfect,  and  great  difficulty  might,  in  the  first  instance,  have 
been  anticipated  in  working  it.  In  the  course  of  time  they  might 
expect  that  their  machinery,  as  it  became  more  perfect,  would  work 
better. 

This  discussion  being  then  closed,  the  main  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, that  of  electing  six  members  on  the  Council,  was  proceeded 
with ; and  it  was  agreed,  after  some  few  remarks  from  various 
members,  that  all  the  candidates  should  be  proposed  and  seconded 
separately,  and  that  then  every  member  should  make  a list  of  six 
of  the  nominees  for  whom  he  meant  to  vote,  upon  which  a ballot 
should  take  place,  and  the  six  candidates  who  had  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  should  be  elected.  This  being  agreed  to,  and  Mr. 
Lang  worthy  and  Mr.  King  being  elected  Scrutators,  the  names  of 
the  candidates  were  read  over,  when  it  appeared  that  Messrs. 
Cherry,  sen.,  Field,  Mayer,  Baker,  Braby,  Ernes,  Lawson,  Ten- 
nant, Ainsley,  Anderson,  A.  Cherry,  Youatt,  King,  sen.,  Morton, 
and  Vines,  had  been  duly  proposed  and  seconded ; and  the  ballot 
being  thereupon  taken,  the  Scrutators  announced  that  the  election 
had  fallen  upon  Mr.  Cherry,  sen.,  Mr.  Field,  Mr.  Mayer,  Mr.  Ba- 
ker, Mr.  Braby,  and  Mr.  Ernes,  who  were  thereupon  pronounced 
to  be  duly  elected.  After  which,  a vote  of  thanks  having  been  pro- 
posed and  seconded  to  the  President  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair, 
and  passed  by  acclamation,  that  gentleman  shortly  returned  thanks, 
and  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 


ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  22d  and  23d  April,  the  annual 
examinations  of  the  students  attending  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col- 
lege of  Edinburgh  took  place  in  the  Clyde  Street  Hall.  The  ex- 
aminations were  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed 
for  Scotland  by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and 
consisted  of  Drs.  Knox  and  Mercer,  Edinburgh — Drs.  Macgregor 
and  Lyon,  Glasgow — Messrs.  Jex,  V.S.  of  the  Scots  Greys, 
Williamson  and  Mather,  Edinburgh — Tindall,  Glasgow — Lyon, 
Forfar — and  Thomson,  Beith.  Mr.  Gabriel,  V.S.  London,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  was  present, 
together  with  a considerable  number  of  the  Directors  and  members 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  among  whom 
were — Sir  G.  M.  Grant  of  Ballindolloch,  Sir  John  Hope  of  Pin- 
kie, Messrs.  Burn  Murdoch  of  Gartincaber,  Graham  of  Balgowan, 
Gordon  of  Cairnbulg,  Lamont  of  Knockdow,  Inglis  of  Redhall, 
Dalzell  of  Whitehouse,  Norman  Hill,  Esq.  advocate,  &c. ; as  also 
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a considerable  attendance  of  gentlemen  from  the  surrounding 
counties,  and  several  veterinary  surgeons  from  a great  distance. 

Dr.  Knox  was  called  to  the  chair,  and,  after  a searching  and  care- 
ful examination  by  the  different  members  of  the  board,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  found  qualified  to  practise  the  veterinary  art,  and 
received  their  diplomas  accordingly  : — 

ENGLAND. 

Mr.  John  Williams,  St.  Asaph,  Wales 

Mr.  Robert  William  Hall,  Oxford 

Mr.  John  Herd,  Appleby,  Westmoreland 

Mr.  William  Hammond,  Witton-le-Wear,  Durham 

Mr.  John  Miscamble,  Richmond,  Yorkshire 

Mr.  Luccock  Bell,  Bridlington  Quay,  do 

Mr.  Thomas  Bowman,  Elvington,  do. 

Mr.  George  Waters,  Cambridge 
Mr.  Joseph  Osborne,  Ipondon,  Derby 
Mr.  Isaac  Seamen,  Walpole,  St.  Peters,  Norfolk 
Mr.  John  Lyon,  Prescot,  Lancashire. 

SCOTLAND. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Barber,  Edinburgh 

Mr.  James  MacGillavray,  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire 

Mr.  Win.  Walker,  Dundonald,  Ayrshire 

Mr.  George  Miller,  Methven,  Perthshire 

Mr.  Robert  Wordie,  Cumbernauld,  Dumbartonshire. 

IRELAND. 

Mr.  George  Olden,  Cork. 

After  which  the  following  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society,  the  examinations  in  the  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  pathology  of  the  horse,  neat  cattle,  and  domesticated 
animals  generally,  being  conducted, by  Dr.  Mercer  and  Mr.  William- 
son, and  the  veterinary  chemistry  and  pharmacy  by  Dr.  Macgregor, 
when  the  prizes  (silver  medals)  were  awarded  as  follows  : — To  Mr. 
Miscamble,  for  general  excellence  in  the  knowledge  of  the  structure, 
diseases,  and  their  treatment,  in  the  horse,  neat  cattle,  and  domes- 
ticated animals  generally ; to  Mr.  Luccock  Bell,  for  the  best  ana- 
tomical preparation;  and  to  Messrs  Walker  and  Osborne,  of  equal 
merit,  in  veterinary  chemistry  and  pharmacy. 

Professor  Dick  also  awarded  the  following  prizes  (silver  medals) 
to  Mr.  Bownan,  for  the  second  best  anatomical  preparation,  and  to 
Mr.  William  Walker,  by  the  united  suffrages  of  his  fellow  students, 
for  the  best  answers  and  general  proficiency  exhibited  at  the  public 
weekly  examinations  of  the  class. 
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Dr.  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  who  conducted  the  chemistry  classes  in 
connexion  with  the  College  during  the  session,  also  awarded  prizes 
(silver  medals)  for  the  greatest  proficiency  in  the  general  science  of 
chemistry.  These  were  adjudged  as  follows  : — To  Mr.  Isaac  Sea- 
men, for  the  best  written  examinations  during  the  session,  and  to 
Messrs.  Macgillavray,  Cuming,  and  Romanes  (the  latter  two  being 
first  year’s  students),  for  the  best  essays  on  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  the  veterinary  art. 

Every  gentleman  present  felt  highly  gratified  at  the  practical 
knowledge  displayed  by  the  different  candidates,  and  the  impartial, 
yet  searching,  examination  to  which  they  were  subjected;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  at  no  very  distant  day  the  science  of  veterinary 
medicine  will  not  only  take  its  proper  place  amongst  the  other 
sciences,  and  be  placed  on  a footing  with  them,  but  will  be  cul- 
tivated by  those  who  will  not  only  raise  it  from  its  present  obscurity, 
but  will  tend  to  advance  it  in  the  rapid  tide  of  improvement. 


CASES  OF  DISEASE  OCCURRING  AMONG  ANIMALS 
AT  THE  EDINBURGH  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

From  the  1st  to  the  30th  of  April,  inclusive. 


Disease. 

Chorea 

Epilepsy 

Staggers 

Palsy 

Diseases  & Injuries  of  Eyes 

Polypus  in  Nose  

Influenza  and  Catarrh 

Distemper 

Strangles 

Pneumonia,  Bronchitis,  and 

Pleurisy 

Rheumatism  after  Pleurisy . 
Organic  Disease  of  Heart... 

Tympanitis 

Choking 

Ruptured  Stomach 

Do.  of  Intestines 

Colic 

Enteritis 

Ascites 

Intestinal  Worms 

Diabetes 

Ischuria 

Haematuria 
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Disease. 

Disease  brought  forward 

Gonorrhoea 

Mammitis 

Glanders 

Farcy 

Mange  

Grease 

Wounds  and  Bruises  of 

Trunk 

Do.  of  Feet  

Do.  of  Extremities,  except- 
ing Feet  

Open  Joints  

Sprains  of  Tendons  and 
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Influenza  still  continues  to  prevail,  though  not,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  report,  to  such  an  extent  as  during  previous  months : the 
disease  is  also  accompanied  by  the  same  tendency  (before  noticed) 
to  involve  in  inflammatory  action  mucous  and  serous  membranes 
in  connexion  with  the  respiratory  apparatus ; but  there  has  been 
only  one  fatal  termination  of  this  affection  during  April,  although 
some  cases  were  much  protracted  in  consequence  of  the  tendencies 
referred  to. 

The  cases  of  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  thoracic  viscera  have 
exceded  in  number  those  occurring  during  March,  one  of  which 
has  died,  and  deserves  particular  notice.  The  patient,  a well-bred 
black  horse,  six  years  old,  had  been  affected  with  pleurisy  eight 
days  previously  to  application  being  made  here,  and  a dose  of 
physic  had  been  given  him,  which  had  increased  the  disease  and 
rendered  the  pulse  small  and  wiry.  He  was  bled  to  as  large  an 
extent  as  he  could  stand,  and  his  sides  were  blistered ; but  a degree 
of  effusion  had  taken  place  in  the  chest,  and  there  was  some  infil- 
tration of  serum  into  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  dependent  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  also  in  the  extremities.  Blood- 
letting could  not  be  repeated,  and  recourse  was  therefore  had  to 
the  administration  of  iodine,  which  was  continued  twice  a-day  in 
large  doses.  When  the  animal  was  inclined  to  eat,  mashes  and 
gruel  were  ordered,  and  his  general  comfort  attended  to.  Tapping 
was  not  had  recourse  to  in  this  instance,  as  it  was  considered  that 
there  would,  from  the  previous  duration  of  the  case,  be  principally 
an  effusion  of  lymph  upon  the  costal  and  pulmonary  pleurae,  forming 
false  membranes,  and  which  would  prevent  a proper  evacuation  of 
the  fluid,  while  at  the  same  time  it  seemed  a case  in  which  the 
iodine  promised  to  be  of  service.  That  medicine  was  therefore 
given,  and  in  a short  time  it  was  evident,  on  auscultation,  that  the 
effused  fluid  was  diminishing,  respiration  became  much  easier,  the 
cellular  infiltration  gradually  subsided,  the  animal  began  to  feed 
with  apparent  appetite,  heat  returned  into  the  extremities,  and  his 
bodily  strength,  although  still  much  impaired,  gradually  improved. 
Such  a state  of  matters  continued  progressing  for  three  weeks,  and 
the  patient  gave  every  indication  of  recovery,  until  he  began  to 
lie  down,  which  he  did  first  during  the  day,  but  on  the  following 
night,  having  lain  down  in  an  unfavourable  position,  he  struggled 
until  he  was  exhausted,  which  in  his  debilitated  condition  produced 
such  an  effect  upon  the  system  and  the  disease,  that  in  thirty-six 
hours  he  died.  Attempts  were  made  to  raise  and  sling  him ; but 
so  exhausted  had  he  become  by  previous  exertions,  that  all  assist- 
ance was  ineffectual. 

The  body  was  examined  after  death,  and  the  case  proved  to  be, 
as  we  all  along  considered  it,  one  of  genuine  pleurisy ; lymph  in 
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considerable  quantity  was  found  adherent  to  the  pleura  covering 
the  ribs  and  lungs,  forming  false  membranes  between  them.  There 
was  also  a quantity  of  serum  in  the  chest.  The  lungs,  although 
somewhat  compressed  by  lymph  and  fluid,  were  sound,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  portion  containing  tubercular  deposit. 

Although  this  case  eventually  terminated  fatally,  still,  had  not 
the  animal  so  materially  exhausted  himself  in  ineffectual  attempts 
to  rise,  judging  from  the  amendment  which  had  till  then  gradually 
taken  place,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  recovery  would  ulti- 
mately have  supervened.  The  very  evident  mitigation  of  the 
symptoms  during  the  time  iodine  was  administered  proves,  as  nu- 
merous other  trials  under  similar  circumstances  have  done,  that 
this  medicine,  given  in  sufficient  doses,  is,  under  proper  precautions, 
a most  valuable  one  in  the  management  of  what  are  ordinarily 
considered  intractable  sequelae  of  pleuritis,  pericarditis,  and  influ- 
enza. In  the  post-mortem  investigation  of  this  case,  great  care  was 
taken  to  inspect  carefully  the  stomach,  kidneys,  liver,  &c.,  in  order 
to  see  if  any  of  the  structures  of  these  organs  had  in  any  way  suf- 
fered from  the  large  quantity  of  iodine  the  animal  had  taken : there 
was  not,  however,  any  appearances  denoting  such  to  have  been 
the  case.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  serum  in  the  chest  was 
remarkably  pure  and  transparent. 

In  last  month’s  report  it  was  noticed  that  the  vesicular  epizootic 
among  neat  cattle  was  again  making  its  appearance  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. During  most  of  April  it  prevailed  extensively,  and, 
although  only  thirty-eight  cases  are  noticed,  a much  greater  num- 
ber came  under  observation.  Considerable  attention  was  paid  to 
the  disease  in  order  to  endeavour  to  establish  the  means  of  its 
propagation,  and  it  was  found  that,  in  very  many  instances,  it  mani- 
fested itself  in  stocks  of  cattle  which  had  not  the  slightest  com- 
munication with  others : so  that,  whatever  may  be  its  contagious 
properties,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  its  propagation  is  far  from 
being  dependent  upon  them  alone,  but  is  due  also  to  atmospheric 
agencies,  which,  it  must  be  believed,  are  one  great  class  of  causes 
originating  all  epizootic  diseases.  It  is  impossible,  then,  by 
adopting  many  of  the  precautions  at  present  had  recourse  to,  that 
this  or  other  epizootic  diseases  can  be  arrested,  seeing  that  the 
great  excitant  is  beyond  the  controul  of  any  means  that  man  can 
use  to  obviate  its  action. 

The  three  fatal  cases  of  enteritis  in  cattle  occurred  in  animals 
that  were  in  contact  with  those  suffering  from  the  epizootic;  but 
in  the  cases  referred  to  the  disease  did  not  make  its  appearance  in 
any  thing  like  the  form  it  usually  assumes.  No  soreness  of  the 
mouth  or  feet  was  observable  in  any  of  them  ; symptoms  of  ente- 
ritis, with  considerable  debility  and  low  fever,  however,  appeared 
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about  the  time  vesication  was  seen  in  others,  and,  in  despite  of  all 
the  means  employed,  the  animals  died.  This,  nevertheless,  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  exanthemata ; and,  should  the  critical  eruption 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  be  in  any  way  suppressed  or  in- 
terfered with,  some  internal  organ  generally  becomes,  as  it  were, 
a substitute  for  that  originally  intended  by  Nature  to  answer  her 
purpose,  and  death  results  from  actions  being  interfered  with  of 
more  importance  to  life  than  those  usually  deranged  when  the  dis- 
ease pursues  its  usual  course. 


INTUSSUSCEPTION  IN  A COLT  A DAY  OLD. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwright,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

On  Monday  evening,  about  seven  o’clock,  May  5th,  1845,  a 
cart-mare  of  Mr.  W.  Hassall’s,  of  Allport  Farm,  foaled  in  the 
field,  and  soon  afterwards  both  were  brought  home.  The  foal 
sucked  a little.  The  next  morning,  about  ten  o’clock,  it  was  seen, 
and  was  thought  to  be  unwell,  and  soon  afterwards  it  became 
worse,  and  shewed  symptoms  of  belly-ach. 

12  M. — I first  saw  it.  Symptoms. — Lifts  its  hind  legs  up  and 
down,  and  is  very  uneasy  and  restless ; lies  down  now  and  then, 
and  rolls  over  occasionally;  abdomen  not  at  all  tympanitic,  nor 
can  any  hardened  portions  of  meconium  be  felt  therein ; but  on 
introducing  my  finger  up  the  anus,  I drew  several  lumps  out,  the 
retention  of  some  of  which  I fancied  might  be  the  cause  of  the 
attack,  especially  as  no  one  had  yet  seen  him  dung. 

Treatment. — Gave  ol.  ricini  §iij,  tinct.  opii  3v,  spr.  tereb.  gij, 
in  some  gruel,  and  injected  clysters  of  soap  and  water.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  so  after  the  medicine  had  been  administered, 
the  foal  commenced  walking  round  the  stable,  and  continued  slowly 
to  do  so  without  intermission. 

6 P.M. — No  better,  and  still  wanders  round  the  stable  : the 
opium  has,  no  doubt,  produced  the  affection  on  the  brain.  Curls 
his  tail  about,  and  now  and  then  continues  to  lift  his  hind  legs  up 
towards  his  belly.  Gave  Jij  more  ol.  ricini. 

8 P.M. — About  the  same.  Took  four  ounces  of  blood  from  him, 
and  rubbed  some  mustard  on  the  abdomen. 

6th,  8 A.M. — No  better.  Continue  injections 

12  M. — Still  wanders  about,  but  he  is  evidently  sinking.  In  the 
evening  he  died. 

Post-mortem  examination.  — At  about  four  yards  from  the 
stomach  I found  that  a foot  of  the  small  intestines  was  drawn  com- 
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pletely  into  another  portion  of  intestine.  It  had  descended  from 
above  to  the  intestine  below.  The  parts  were  almost  sphacelated. 

There  was  but  little  meconium  found  in  any  part  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  some  parts  of  them  were  slightly  inflamed. 

Observations. — I am  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  originally 
a case  of  spasmodic  colic,  brought  on,  most  problably,  by  the  cold 
weather,  although  he  was  in  it  only  for  a short  time,  and  that  one 
portion  of  intestine  had  been  drawn  into  the  other  in  consequence. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  dose  of  tinct.  opii  was  too  large  a one, 
and  that  it  produced  great  derangement  of  the  brain;  but  no  bad 
effects  were  observed  on  examining  that  organ  after  death. 

I noticed  that,  although  he  continued  to  wander  about  round 
the  stable  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours,  he  was  sufficiently  sensi- 
ble to  avoid  going  against  the  walls.  He  did  not  always  move  in 
the  same  direction;  for  on  turning  him  the  opposite  way,  he  walked 
round  quite  as  unconcerned  as  in  the  contrary  one ; but  1 think,  if 
left  alone,  he  would  have  continued  the  same  course. 

The  opium,  although  given  in  so  large  a dose,  never  fairly  allay- 
ed the  pain,  for  at  times  he  would  curl  his  tail  and  strike  his  belly 
with  his  hind  legs,  as  if  in  great  pain,  although  moving  round  the 
stable  at  the  same  time. 

I never  knew  intussusception  to  occur  in  so  young  an  animal. 
Both  testicles  had  descended  through  the  rings. 


RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS; 
FOLLOWED  BY  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SEVERAL 
CASES  OF  PURULENT  OPHTHALMIA. 

By  M.  Reynal,  Chief  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  6th  Lancers. 


“ The  causes  of  blindness  are  numerous  and  varied,  and  may  be  almost 
said  to  commence  with  the  life  of  the  animal.” — Hurtrel  D'Arboval. 


BEFORE  entering  into  this  subject,  or  stating  the  results  of  the 
investigations  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  in  various  localities, 
as  well  as  in  horses  generally,  that  have  been  attacked  with  blind- 
ness, we  must  claim  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  a little  while. 
The  hope  that  they  will  excuse  many  imperfections  will  sustain 
our  zeal  in  that  course  of  study  which  has  occupied  so  many  of 
our  principal  veterinary  surgeons  since  the  period  when  the  Royal 
and  Central  Agricultural  Society  made  it  the  subject  of  a concours. 
It  is  not  interest,  nor  any  feeling  of  personal  ambition,  that  has 
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stimulated  us  to  this  work,  but  a sincere  love  of  science,  and  a 
desire  to  assist  in  benefiting  an  animal  so  valuable  in  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  war. 

" At  first  sight  it  may  appear  strange,  that  an  army  veterinary 
surgeon  should  have  directed  his  attention  to  a subject  of  this  kind, 
as,  from  the  frequent  removals  his  duties  cause  him  to  make,  he 
would  not  appear  to  possess  those  facilities  for  studying,  carefully 
and  fundamentally,  the  causes  that  modify  organization,  and 
generally  arise  from  some  peculiarity  of  climate,  or  soil,  or  culti- 
vation, or  from  the  manner  in  which  the  animal  is  fed  or  has  been 
reared. 

In  order  to  enlighten  our  readers  on  this  point,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  motives  that  induced  us  to  undertake  this 
work. 

From  the  commencement  of  1840,  to  April  1842,  the  regiment 
to  which  we  were  attached  occupied  the  garrison  of  Sarreguemines, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  frontier  arondissement  in  the  department 
of  the  Moselle.  During  that  period,  we  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  noticing  that  many  of  the  horses  were  blind  in  either  one  or 
both  eyes.  We  were  subsequently  sent  to  St.  Avoid,  a town 
situated  on  the  road  from  Metz  to  Mayence,  where  our  observations 
became  more  numerous,  especially  when  we  turned  our  attention 
to  the  horses  employed  in  loading  coals  from  the  Prussian  coal-pits. 

This  induced  us  to  resolve  that  we  would  investigate  the  causes 
which  could  so  modify  the  economy,  as  to  render  horses  liable  to 
go  blind  at  any  age.  M.  Carret,  the  veterinary  surgeon  at  St. 
Avoid,  obligingly  furnished  us  with  many  data  bearing  on  the 
mode  of  breeding,  rearing,  and  training  animals  in  this  district ; but 
we  must  publicly  testify  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  M.  Alt- 
mayer,  a distinguished  agriculturist,  and  a man  no  less  celebrated 
for  his  talent  than  for  his  modesty. 

In  order  to  make  our  treatise  as  practical  as  possible,  we  shall 
not  deviate  from  the  line  that  we  pursued  in  the  course  of  our 
investigations.  Considered  in  a medical  point  of  view,  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  most  logical,  but,  as  regarding  hygiene,  it  appears  to  us 
to  be  most  preferable. 

We  shall  divide  this  work  into  three  parts. 

In  the  first  we  shall  treat  of  the  characteristic  appearances 
observed  in  the  eyes  of  a blind  horse,  the  morbid  lesions  presented 
on  dissection,  and  the  various  aspects  assumed  by  the  affections 
that  terminate  in  blindness. 

In  the  second  we  shall  devote  ourselves  to  the  important  task 
of  considering  the  causes  that  produce  them. 

And  in  the  third  we  shall  give  an  account  of  a purulent 
ophthalmia  which  attacked  upwards  of  thirty  horses  in  our  regi- 
ment. 
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Part  1.  Chapter  I. 

The  Morbid  Lesions. 

In  the  essays  that  we  have  met  with  in  the  “Recueil  de 
Medecine  Veterinaire,”  we  have  remarked  that  authors  generally 
omit  to  state  what  were  the  morbid  lesions  observable  in  eyes 
affected  with  blindness,  and  the  characteristics  presented  by  them 
while  in  this  state,  and  during  the  life  of  the  animal.  It  appears, 
however,  that  these  points  are  well  worthy  of  consideration,  since 
through  them  alone  we  are  able  to  trace  the  modifications  that 
take  place  in  the  interior  of  the  eyes.  It  is  only  by  adding 
together  the  observations  made,  or  the  alterations  undergone  by 
the  external  parts  of  the  eye,  and  those  resulting  from  careful 
dissection,  that  we  can  obtain  any  really  useful  data  as  to  the 
nature,  progress,  and  duration  of  these  affections,  or  the  period  that 
elapses  before  they  reach  their  fatal  termination.  We  shall  com- 
mence by  calling  in  the  aid  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  then 
proceed  to  notice  the  various  diseases  which  occasion  blindness. 
These  we  have  progressively  followed  out,  and  thus  come  to  a 
consideration  of  the  external  influences  which  usually  develope 
them. 

When  examining  animals  blind  in  one  or  both  eyes,  it  is  re- 
marked that  the  same  alterations  of  structure  are  not  seen  in  all. 
In  fact,  two  distinct  divisions  might  be  made,  based  on  the  dif- 
ference that  attends  the  development  and  progress  of  the  disease. 

In  one  the  eye  preserves  its  natural  form,  and  all  the  accessory 
parts  their  integrity.  The  transparent  cornea  is  sometimes  opaque, 
and  sometimes  retains  its  natural  transparency.  The  pupillary 
opening  is  considerably  enlarged  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  the  circumference  of  the  iris.  The  crystalline  lens  is  of  a dull 
white  hue,  and  projects  slightly  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

All  atrophied  eyes  may  be  classed  in  the  other,  whether  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  eyelids  are  altered  or  not. 

If  the  eyes  which  we  have  classed  under  the  first  division  are 
submitted  to  dissection,  the  following  lesions  will  be  discovered  : 
— The  transparent  cornea  is  always  thickened,  and  sometimes  to 
twice  or  thrice  its  natural  thickness.  When  in  this  morbid  state, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  is  composed  of  a superposition  of 
layers  united  together  by  a highly  serrated  luminous  tissue. 
These  layers  are  not,  however,  so  numerous  as  some  anatomists 
have  supposed.  We  have  never  been  able  to  detect  more  than 
five  or  six  ; they  are  opaque,  and,  in  general,  tolerably  firm;  the 
superficial  layers  not  being  so  hard  as  the  under  ones.  The  same 
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peculiarity  is  observable  in  the  whitish  matter  that  lies  in  the  cel- 
lular tissue  separating  the  succession  of  layers,  and  almost  form- 
ing new  ones  somewhat  thinner  than  those  composing  the  trans- 
parent cornea.  This  matter  found  between  the  layers,  is  it  the 
produce  of  an  inflammation  similar  to  that  observable  in  other 
organs  of  the  frame  1 We  think  not,  but  are  rather  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  the  aqueous  humour  altered,  and  modified,  and  changed 
in  its  nature  and  mode  of  secretion,  and  which  has  caused  the 
opacity  and  thickening  of  the  cornea.  Nor  is  this  opinion  the 
mere  expression  of  a theoretical  notion,  but  a fact  founded  on  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  a comparison 
of  it  with  the  matter  situated  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea. 

If  this  fluid  is  poured  on  a plate,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  clouded, 
thicker  than  in  its  natural  state,  and  that  it  holds  in  suspension  a 
number  of  minute  white  specks.  On  dissecting  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  a thin  layer  will  be  found — a species  of  jelly — 
similar  to  that  which  exists  among  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  and 
this  analogy  becomes  peculiarly  striking  when  we  examine  this 
substance  in  those  parts  of  the  cornea  that  are  nearest  to  the 
anterior  chamber.  The  only  difference  of  any  note  is,  that  of  the 
density  not  being  so  great.  In  two  cases,  on  raising  the  layers 
one  after  another  we  have  found  an  uncongealed  liquid  precisely 
similar  to  that  contained  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 

These  anatomico-pathological  considerations  of  the  cornea  lead 
us  to  speak  of  its  opacity.  This  morbid  phenomenon  in  cases  of 
internal  ophthalmia  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  received 
any  satisfactory  explanation. 

In  our  dissections  we  have  frequently  remarked  that  the  opacity 
was  more  decidedly  pronounced  in  the  interior  layers  than  in  those 
situated  at  a greater  distance  from  the  aqueous  humour.  This 
fact  may  be  verified  by  examining  the  profile  of  the  horse.  In 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  which  we  have  seen,  the  superficial 
parts  of  this  membrane  were  transparent,  while  the  inferior  parts  had 
lost  their  lucidity.  These  two  characters,  united  with  the  morbid 
lesions,  confirm  our  suspicions  that  the  opacity  proceeds  from  the 
back-ground  forwards,  and  from  the  interior  towards  the  surface. 
In  such  case  morbid  phenomena,  far  from  being  a primitive  effect 
direct  from  the  disease,  are  but  secondary  and  purely  physical 
action  produced  by  the  imbibing  of  the  altered  aqueous  humour. 
When  speaking  of  internal  ophthalmia,  we  shall  enter  more  fully 
into  this  subject.  All  these  researches  are  made  with  difficulty, 
and  require  great  patience  and  perseverance  ; and  it  is  also  right, 
that  the  persons  making  them  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
examining  a great  number  of  diseased  eyes,  for  carelessness  or 
unskilfulness  frequently  nullify  the  whole  dissection. 

VOL.  XVIII.  3 A 
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The  Anterior  Chamber. — This  part  diminishes  in  size  in  an 
antero-posterior  direction.  The  diminution  results  from  the  displace- 
ment of  the  crystalline  lens,  which  bears  on  the  posterior  face  of 
the  iris,  draws  up  before  that  organ,  and  so  forms  a convexity  in 
the  concavity.  The  fluid  therein  contained  is,  as  we  have  already 
indicated,  cloudy  and  thick,  similar  in  consistence  to  gum-water, 
and  the  membrane  that  secretes  it  is  covered  with  a thin  plastic 
layer,  extended  over  its  walls  after  the  manner  of  a varnish. 

Iris. — The  alteration  of  the  iris  is  manifest  at  all  periods  of  the 
disease.  The  first  and  most  important  lesion  is  the  loss  of  that 
contractile  power  which  distinguishes  this  membrane.  In  the 
worst  part  of  the  disease  its  tissue  appears  to  be  swelled  and  tume- 
fied. It  is  then  friable  and  easily  crushed,  and  a very  slight  degree 
of  pressure  is  sufficient  to  transform  it  into  a soft  black  mass. 
The  varnish  spread  over  the  posterior  face,  and  which  constitutes 
the  uvea,  has  acquired  a certain  degree  of  viscosity  and  an  adhe- 
sive property  which  causes  it  to  adhere  to  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  crystalline.  In  process  of  time  the  turgescence  of  the  iris  dis- 
appears— its  tissue  decays  and  becomes  dissolved  in  the  aqueous 
fluid — the  process  of  disorganization  commences  in  those  parts 
nearest  to  the  small  circumference,  and  gradually  progresses  towards 
the  great  concentrical  ring  of  the  iris,  which  becomes  the  limit  of 
the  pupillary  opening  before  which  the  crystalline  appears  in 
relief. 

In  many  eyes  affected  with  blindness  black  specks  about  the 
size  of  the  head  of  a pin  are  perceptible,  the  last  remaining  vestige 
of  a membrane  which  no  longer  exist : they  are  isolated,  and  dis- 
persed at  intervals  over  the  anterior  plain  of  the  lenticular  body, 
with  which  they  have  contracted  a close  adherence. 

Crystalline  lens. — An  alteration  in  the  position  of  this  body 
takes  place,  which  obliterates  the  anterior  cavity,  and  pushes  the 
iris  into  the  interior  of  it.  The  crystalline  capsule  becomes 
opaque,  parchment  like,  and  cracked.  The  substance  which  it 
contains  is  softer  and  more  pulpy  than  in  a natural  healthy  state. 
In  some  cases  it  is  actually  in  a state  of  deliquescence , and  it  is  said 
that  its  constituent  molecules  have  lost  their  affinity. 

The  vitreous  humour. — In  a physiological  state  it  is  enclosed  in 
a thin  transparent  pellicle,  which  throws  out  cellular  prolongations 
communicating  with  each  other.  This  anatomical  disposition  is 
completely  subverted,  the  hyaloid  membrane  has  disappeared, 
the  vitreous  humour  has  escaped  into  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and, 
instead  of  being  transparent,  and  of  somewhat  the  same  consistence 
as  jelly,  it  is  thick  and  partially  liquefied.  It  has  undergone  an 
alteration  analogous  to  that  of  the  fluid  in  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  has  acted  in  a similar  manner  on  the  surrounding  tissues. 
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Membranes  of  the  Eye. — The  sclerotica  has  not  undergone  any 
particular  alteration  except  that  its  texture  appears  to  us  scarcely 
so  dense  or  close.  It  is  the  choroid  membrane  and  the  retina 
which  suffer  chiefly  from  the  attacks  of  the  disease.  The  former 
has  lost  its  brilliant  silvery  hue  and  become  soft  and  black,  and 
the  slightest  touch  is  sufficient  to  detach  it  from  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  sclerotica.  The  retina  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  at 
all:  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  recognize  it,  because  in  endeavour- 
ing to  separate  it  from  the  choroid  membrane  this  latter  absorbs  it 
in  the  black  pulp  which  it  forms.  Nothing  is  so  common,  after 
having  emptied  a healthy  eye,  as  to  be  able  to  separate  the  retina 
in  a perfect  state  from  all  its  adhesions,  and  to  see  it  suspended  in 
the  circumference  of  the  opening  that  admits  the  passage  of  the 
optic  nerve.  We  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  do  so  in  diseased 
eyes. 

Such  are  the  morbid  lesions  found  in  eyes  attacked  with  blind- 
ness, but  which  have  still  preserved  the  integrity  of  all  their  con- 
stituent parts. 

In  the  second  class  we  have  comprehended  those  lesions  in 
which  loss  of  sight  has  been  accompanied  by  atrophy  of  the  organ 
of  vision. 

A careful  study  of  this  fatal  termination  enables  us  to  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  atrophy, — the  one  resulting  from  an  over-accumulation 
of  fluid  in  the  cavities  of  the  eye,  and  the  other  induced  by  a sui 
generis  irritation,  acting  gradually,  without  increasing  the  humours 
generated  by  the  eye. 

In  the  former  case  we  generally  find  the  scar  of  the  wound 
through  which  the  fluid  escaped  when  it  was  contained  in  the 
chambers  of  the  crystalline  and  vitreous  humours.  The  bulb  has 
disappeared  into  the  bottom  of  the  orbital  cavity — its  exterior  parts 
are  contracted  together — the  nictitating  body  is  thrown  forward — 
the  muscular  parts  fall — the  lachrymal  gland  is  diminished  in  size — 
the  conjunctiva,  uniformly  the  seat  of  irritation,  as  is  rendered 
evident  by  the  size  of  the  Meibomian  gland,  secreting  an  abundant 
purulent  discharge,  which  flows  from  the  edges  of  the  eyelids. 

In  the  second  class  the  various  parts  of  the  natural  eye  retain 
their  respective  places,  but  are  diminished  considerably  below  their 
normal  size,  and  the  humours,  which  are  not  so  abundant,  are  some- 
what of  the  consistence  of  pus.  The  pupillary  opening  is  contracted. 
The  crystalline — which  does  not  exceed  a large  pea  in  size — is 
hard  and  opaque.  The  vitreous  humour,  which  is  likewise  diminish- 
ed, is  of  a greyish  hue,  and  resists  pressure.  In  the  anterior  chamber 
a pulpy  substance  is  frequently  found,  similar  to  that  which,  in  a 
natural  state,  constitutes  the  crystalline.  When  the  eyes  have 
undergone  this  transformation,  the  secretory  irritation  of  the  con- 
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junctiva  becomes  more  marked.  There  is  usually  an  adherence 
between  the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids  and  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  which  draws  them  with  it  towards  the  bottom  of  the  orbital 
cavity. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Having  thus  described  some  of  the  morbid  lesions  engendered 
by  an  affection  which,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  produces  loss  of 
sight  in  horses,  we  are  naturally  led  to  trace  their  further  history. 

In  that  part  of  the  country  where  most  of  our  observations  were 
made,  blindness  did  not  appear  to  result  from  periodical  fluxion, 
properly  so  called,  but  was  generally  caused  by  an  internal  ophthal- 
mia, varying  in  its  progress  and  in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms 
that  characterize  it.' 

Attack. — It  is  a fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  commencement 
of  ophthalmia  almost  always  coincides  with  the  period  at  which  the 
horse  is  first  worked  ; nevertheless,  we  have  occasionally  observed 
it  in  colts  that  have  not  been  broken  in.  It  generally  appears  be- 
tween the  third  and  fifth  years,  for  many  horses  of  that  age  are 
blind  of  one  or  both  eyes ; — from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  year, 
while  the  eye  is  undergoing  those  modifications  which  we  have 
described  in  speaking  of  the  morbid  lesions. 

All  seasons  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  an  equal  influence  on 
the  development  of  ophthalmia  : it  is  most  frequent  in  spring  and 
autumn  ; and  rainy,  foggy,  damp,  changeable  weather  appears  to 
produce  it  much  more  than  fine  dry  settled  weather.  Indeed,  on  a 
change  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  we  have  seen  the  acute 
symptoms  disappear  almost  instantaneously ; but  this  disappear- 
ance was  merely  external,  and  the  disease  pursued  its  fatal  course 
in  the  interior  of  the  organs  of  vision. 

Its  debut  is  not  announced  by  any  alarming  symptom  : the  eyes 
look  dull  and  watery;  tears  flow  from  them  abundantly,  which  are 
at  first  clear,  but  subsequently  become  thick  and  viscous,  glueing 
together  the  eye-lashes,  and  the  hair  of  the  face.  In  some  animals 
thus  affected,  a slight  obscurity  of  the  aqueous  humour  may 
be  perceived,  on  close  examination,  in  the  midst  of  which  float 
white  specks.  Wherever  this  is  the  case  the  sensibility  of  the 
eye  is  increased,  the  slightest  motion  at  a little  distance  frightens 
the  animal,  and  he  shuns  and  appears  terrified  by  all  strange 
objects.  These  are  generally  certain  precursors  of  a more  or  less 
violent  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  depending  in  intensity  on 
the  duties,  constitution,  and  temperament  of  the  animal,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  kept  and  tended. 

The  horse  is  also  exposed  to  another  species  of  ophthalmia,  the 
commencement  and  the  progress  of  which  are  different  to  that  we 
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have  just  been  describing.  The  external  symptoms  are  so  trifling, 
that  they  escape  on  a superficial  examination,  and  are  rarely  ob- 
served by  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  animal.  The  eye  is 
very  sensitive  to  light.  In  the  stable  it  is  always  partially 
covered,  but,  as  soon  as  the  horse  is  brought  into  daylight,  the  lids 
are  lowered  over  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  same  occurs  when 
any  attempt  is  made  to  approach  the  hand  towards  the  orbital 
region.  There  is  no  perceptible  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  : 
if  it  exists  at  all,  it  is  merely  of  an  increased  irritation  of  the 
lachrymal  apparatus.  Hence  we  perceive  that  the  internal  oph- 
thalmia, which  usually  terminates  in  blindness,  commences  in 
two  different  ways  : — in  the  first,  with  an  alteration  or  perversion, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  the  function  of  the  secretive  tissue  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  followed  by  inflammatory  symptoms  in  the 
accessory  organs  of  the  eye  : in  the  second  case  there  is  little  or 
no  exterior  irritation — all  is  concentrated  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye.  We  shall  refer  to  each  of  these  two  varieties 
separately  ; for,  although  the  same  in  essence,  they  present  great 
differences  in  their  symptoms  and  progress. 

First  variety. — The  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
flow  of  tears  continue  for  eight  or  ten  days  with  an  unvaried  in- 
tensity, yet  never  becoming  so  bad  as  to  cause  the  owner  of 
the  animal  to  deem  it  necessary  to  discontinue  working  him. 
About  this  period  the  symptoms  assume  a new  character ; the 
secretion  of  tears  becomes  less  abundant,  but  there  is  still  some 
discharge  from  the  eye,  and  it  is  exceedingly  sensitive  of  light  as 
well  as  of  the  approach  of  external  objects.  The  opacity  of  the 
cornea  is  less  decided ; the  aqueous  humour  is  simply  strabismus 
instead  of  being  clouded — the  iris  no  longer  reflects  those  various 
colours  as  in  the  healthy  animal — the  pupillar  opening,  although 
still  capable  of  motion,  no  longer  possesses  its  natural  contractile 
power — the  animal  continues  to  see,  but  his  vision  is  obscure  and 
indistinct,  and  he  is  easily  frightened  by  any  motion  near  the 
eyes. 

Such  is  the  progress  of  this  disease  during  the  thirty-five  or 
forty  days  that  follow  its  commencement.  Sometimes,  however, 
each  symptomatic  appearance  is  so  changed,  that  it  is  easy  to 
see  it  does  not  pursue  one  invariable  course.  In  horses  harnessed 
to  heavy  carriages  a violent  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is 
observed,  accompanied  by  the  swelling  of  that  mucous  membrane 
termed  chemosis — excoriation  of  the  edge  of  the  eyelids,  loss 
of  the  eye-lashes,  and  ulcers  on  the  cornea.  These  acute  symp- 
toms are  not  the  consequences  of  the  disease  itself,  but  in  the 
generality  of  cases,  if  not  always,  they  proceed  from  the  animal 
having  been  badly  treated  or  from  other  incidental  causes. 
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At  some  distant  time  we  hope  to  demonstrate  that  the  brutality 
of  carters  and  drivers  has  much  to  do  with  the  development  of 
internal  ophthalmia. 

We  return  to  the  usual  course  of  this  affection,  the  progress  of 
which  is  generally  slow.  It  continues  its  ravages  in  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  while  the  anterior  surface  assumes  a yellow  or  earthy 
hue.  The  edges  of  the  pupil  dilate,  and  the  crystalline,  already 
dull  and  opaque,  projects  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  happens  that  all  these  morbid  characteristics  are  hidden 
from  view,  in  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  opacity  of  the 
lucid  cornea.  At  this  period,  that  is  to  say,  about  two  months 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  those  alterations  commence 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken  under  the  head  of  morbid  lesions. 

Second  variety. — It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  enter  into  the 
examination  of  this.  Its  progress  is  insidious ; the  symptoms 
are  but  obscurely  developed,  and  the  chief  seat  of  evil  is  in  the 
internal  parts  of  the  eye.  To  these  obstacles  are  added,  the  dif- 
ficulty experienced  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  in  obtaining  any 
thing  like  a satisfactory  examination  of  his  patient,  while  he  is  kept 
constantly  at  hard  labour,  and,  unless  the  locomotive  organs  them- 
selves are  affected,  little  time  is  allowed. 

At  this  period  the  animal  is  ever  on  the  qui  vive,  because  he 
perceives  nothing  clearly,  and  all  objects  are  confused  and  indis- 
tinct. Nothing  suffices  to  terrify  him  and  cause  him  to  start  and 
close  his  eyelid.  The  eye  no  longer  retains  that  brilliancy  which  is 
characteristic  of  its  physiological  state,  but  it  is  very  sensible  of 
light,  and  reflects  from  the  base  a hue  varying  between  pale  yellow, 
dirty  grey,  and  green.  As  the  disease  progresses,  and  the  functions 
of  the  eye  become  impaired,  the  pupillar  opening  materially 
contracts ; the  crystalline  lens  diminishes  in  size,  doubtless  in  con- 
sequence of  the  destruction  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  and  the 
absorption  and  coagulation  of  the  humour  which  it  contains. 

In  general,  this  ophthalmia  reaches  its  fatal  termination  without 
presenting  any  other  symptoms  than  those  which  we  have  narrated. 
So  slow  and  obscure  is  its  progress,  that  we  not  unfrequently 
see  horses  become  blind  in  one  or  both  eyes  without  having 
betrayed  any  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  attendant  paroxysms  are  most  intense  in  some 
cases ; the  eyes  cloud  rapidly  over,  become  exceedingly  suscepti- 
ble of  light,  and  are  almost  constantly  veiled  by  their  lids. 
Aqueous  humour  is  abundantly  secreted,  the  lucid  cornea  becomes 
perfectly  opaque,  and  its  superficial  layers  begin  to  soften.  After 
two  or  three  days  of  suffering,  the  eyes  increase  in  bulk,  and  be- 
come so  prominent  as  to  produce  tension  of  the  lids.  The  agony 
of  the  animal  has  then  reached  its  height;  the  fever  of  reaction 
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comes  on  ; the  horse  is  weak,  and  falls  away  rapidly ; and  at 
length  the  lucid  cornea  bursts,  as  if  to  terminate  this  dreadful  state 
of  suffering.  A quantity  of  albumino-purulent  matter  is  dis- 
charged through  the  opening,  floating  in  which  are  black  and  grey 
particles — the  decomposed  remains  of  an  organ  that  no  longer 
exists.  Gradually  the  wound  scars  over,  and  the  eye  contracts 
and  is  drawn  back  into  the  orbital  cavit}'. 

We  have  already  stated  our  opinion  that  the  inflammation  in- 
ducing hydro-ophthalmia  usually  results  from  ill-treatment,  and 
especially  when  the  animal  is  out  of  health.  Periodical  ophthalmia 
is,  as  we  have  before  stated,  rarely  met  with,  at  least  if  by  this 
we  understand  a disease  having  three  distinct  phases,  during  which 
there  is  successively  the  formation  and  re-absorption  of  morbid 
products,  and  a return  of  the  eye  to  its  habitual  and  natural  state. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  we  have  noticed  a very  considerable 
diminution  of  the  ophthalmic  symptoms;  but  the  pathological 
deposit  which  takes  place  in  one  of  the  portions  of  the  anterior 
chamber  is  neither  in  form  nor  colour  similar  to  that  which  appears 
in  the  second  epoch  of  periodical  ophthalmia  ; in  the  cases  also  of 
which  we  are  treating  the  symptoms  do  not  entirely  disappear  ; 
the  eye  squints  a little,  there  is  a peculiarity  in  the  pupil  and 
the  iris ; and,  not  unfrequently,  it  re-appears  with  every  symptom 
aggravated,  but  still  differing  widely  from  periodical  ophthalmia.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  all  diseases  of  the  eye  have  a kind  of 
family  likeness,  so  that  we  are  in  doubt  whether  the  same  causes 
might  not  produce  them.  Guided  by  this  persuasion,  we  shall,  in 
the  next  chapter,  treat  of  our  etiology,  and  trust  that  our  researches 
may  assist  in  clearing  up  this  most  obscure  point  of  veterinary 
pathology. 

Before  setting  to  work,  we  must  point  out  the  chief  chasms  in 
our  treatise,  and  which  we  trust  to  see  filled  up  by  some  of  our 
brethren  who  are  led  to  devote  their  attention  to  this  study. 
Having  regarded  our  subject  more  in  a hygienial  than  in  a patho- 
logical point  of  view,  we  have  omitted  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the 
lesions  of  the  eye,  and  the  succession  of  morbid  action  which  has 
operated  before  it  was  brought  to  the  state  which  we  have  described; 
but  trust  that  some  veterinary  surgeons  resident  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  follow  the  horse  from 
year  to  year,  will  supply  this  deficiency. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  treatment,  which  they,  better  than 
many  others,  are  enabled  to  demonstrate ; viz.  whether  in  some 
cases  it  is  not  possible  to  diminish  a portion  at  least  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  causes  we  are  about  to  enumerate. 
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Part  II.  Chapter  I. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS. 


“ The  problem  of  the  internal  nature  of  diseases  can  only  be  solved  by  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  pathogenic  causes. 
It  is,  however,  unfortunately  the  fact  that,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  the 
mechanism  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  causes  is  enveloped  in  profound 
darkness,  and  consequently  the  same  darkness  envelopes  the  actual  nature  of 
the  diseases  arising  from  these  causes.” 

Bouillaud' s Essay  on  Medical  Philosophy. 


Of  all  the  etiological  researches  hitherto  made,  those  which  have 
been  undertaken  with  the  view  of  discovering  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness, have  certainly  most  arrested  the  attention  of  veterinary  sur- 
geons and  lovers  of  the  horse : nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  there  is  no  affection  which  so  completely  deteriorates  the 
animal  in  every  sense.  No  sooner  has  Nature  afflicted  him  with 
this  irremoveable  infirmity,  than  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  be- 
comes despised  even  by  his  master,  and  drags  out  a weary  life  of 
suffering,  and  neglect.  The  same  cares  are  no  longer  lavished  on 
him.  He  is  no  longer  petted,  groomed,  and  well-fed.  Any  thing 
is  good  enough  for  the  blind  horse.  He  is  hardly  worked  and  often 
badly  lodged  and  fed,  if  not  in  every  respect  ill-treated.  His 
strength  is  over-tasked,  his  health  no  longer  an  object  of  solicitude ; 
he  becomes  prematurely  worn  out ; and  yet,  often  for  awhile  re- 
sembling nothing  but  a living  skeleton,  he  retains  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  blood,  and  breeding,  and  beauty,  and  moves  those  to 
take  pity  on  him  who  think  what,  but  for  this  fatal  disease,  he  might 
have  been. 

In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  pernicious  influences  that 
operate  in  certain  localities,  slowly  but  surely,  on  the  greater  part 
of  animals,  it  is  necessary  to  commence  with  certain  considera- 
tions : — 

First : What  are  the  predominating  breeds  and  kinds  of  horses 
in  these  parts  1 

Secondly : In  what  manner  are  they  bred,  managed,  and  fed  ! 

Thirdly : What  is  the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  principal  atmo- 
spheric alterations  1 

Fourthly : What  is  the  actual  state  of  agriculture  as  connected 
with  these  animals  1 

We  will  endeavour  to  shew  how  all  these  causes,  apparently 
acting  in  different  ways,  conspire  to  produce  an  infirmity  which  is 
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of  such  infinite  injury  to  every  breeder  and  proprietor  of  horses,  by 
destroying  the  fruits  of  his  care  and  anxiety. 

First : The  horses  in  the  department  of  the  Moselle,  or  in  that 
portion  of  it  comprising  the  district  of  Sarreguemines,  and  border- 
ing on  Prussia,  towards  Bouley  and  Thionville,  consist  chiefly  of 
two  breeds.  The  first  and  most  ancient,  according  to  some  authors, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  Tartarian  horse,  introduced  by  the  Dukes  of 
Lorraine,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  during 
the  wars  between  Germany  and  Turkey.  In  the  reigns  of  Leopold 
and  Stanislaus,  this  breed  attained  the  height  of  its  excellence. 

Characteristics. — The  height  variable  — form  angular  — bony 
system  much  developed  in  comparison  with  the  muscular  parts— 
head  small  and  short — agreeable  expression  of  countenance — eyes 
brilliant  and  well  placed — orbital  arches  projecting — forehead  large 
and  flat — the  hair  of  the  forelock  and  mane  long  and  silky — the 
chest  narrow — neck  slender — withers  dry  and  of  the  usual  height — 
back  slightly  projecting — croup  prominent  and  hanging  down  a 
little — shoulders  near  together — sides  flat,  rather  close  behind — in 
general  badly  limbed — foot  good  and  slightly  turned  outwards — • 
hoof  hard  and  firm — muscles  of  the  fore-arm  very  apparent — arti- 
culations well  developed. 

These  horses  resemble  the  ass  in  their  gravity,  longevity,  power 
of  endurance,  and  capability  of  feeding  on  any  thing.  Notwith- 
standing the  hard  heavy  work  they  go  through,  they  seldom  have 
windgalls  or  bony  enlargements.  Slender,  light,  vigorous,  and  full 
of  energy,  they  would  make  excellent  light  cavalry  horses  if  they 
were  more  carefully  groomed. 

The  second  breed  of  horses  is  produced  by  a cross  between  the 
mares  common  to  the  country  and  stallions  from  Ardenne  and  Bel- 
gium. These  mares,  if  we  may  place  any  dependence  on  the  as- 
sertions of  the  breeders,  were  chiefly  obtained  from  regiments  of 
artillery,  that  were  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the  wars  between 
the  republic  and  the  empire.  Whatever  their  origin  may  have 
been,  this  breed,  when  viewed  in  its  natural  state,  presents  the 
following  characteristics:  — Head  large  and  short  — ears  low  — 
forehead  flat  or  depressed — body  round — chest  short  and  narrow, 
considering  the  size  of  the  animal  — withers  rather  low  — back 
straight — loins  long  and  wide — haunches  projecting — croup  de- 
pending— belly  large  — sides  flat  — muscles  of  the  limbs  rather 
thin — articulations  small — cannons  long — tendons  not  visible — 
hind  quarters  near  together — feet  turned  outwards,  and  horn  rather 
soft. 

The  eyes  of  these  horses  are  small,  covered,  dull,  and  greatly 
resembling  those  of  the  Belgic  horses  that  annually  pass  through 
this  country,  and  from  which  they  derive  this  peculiarity.  It 
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would  scarcely  have  been  possible  to  have  made  a worse  choice, 
for  the  stallions  are  larger  and  fatter  than  the  mares,  and,  like 
them,  are  predisposed  to  blindness. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sarreguemines  and  Bitche,  there  is 
another  breed  of  horses,  brought  from  Bavaria,  or  arising  from  a 
cross  between  the  Bavarian  mares  and  stallions  from  the  Rosiere 
stud. 

The  tout-ensemble  of  these  horses  is  agreeable,  especially  at  first 
sight ; the  head  is  short — the  jaw  rather  large — the  eyes  brilliant 
and  well  placed — the  whole  physiognomy  betokens  oriental  blood — 
the  hair  is  fine  and  silky — the  withers  well  developed — the  loins 
short — croup  straight- — tail  well  put  on — sides  round — chest  open — 
the  play  of  the  shoulder  in  general  not  sufficiently  developed.  The 
only  fault  that  can  be  found  with  these  horses  is,  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  amplitude  in  the  articulations  of  the  limbs — the  hams  in 
particular  are  too  narrow,  and  the  hollow  almost  effaced.  They 
compensate,  however,  for  these  defects  by  being  capable  of  a great 
deal  of  work,  especially  when  well  fed  and  attended  to.  These 
horses  are  not  so  common  as  the  two  breeds  first  described. 

Secondly  : However  much  all  the  breeds  of  horses  in  the  district 
of  Sarraguemines  are  deteriorated,  they  still  preserve  some  remains 
of  excellence,  which  prove  how  much  they  would  be  susceptible  of 
amendment  were  a better  system  of  treatment  introduced;  but 
what  can  be  expected  from  a breed  where  neither  care  nor  system 
is  adhered  to  in  regard  to  its  reproduction  1 Not  the  slightest  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  choice  either  of  mares  or  stallions.  Some- 
times the  connexion  takes  place  in  the  pasturages  where  animals 
of  both  sexes  are  turned  out  together.  Sometimes  those  miserable 
stallions  so  often  met  with  in  small  villages  are  employed ; and,  at 
other  times,  the  mares  are  put  to  half-bred  unsound  stallions  that 
happen  to  be  brought  through  the  place,  and  which,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  are  too  large  and  too  heavy. 

If  the  breeder  attends  little  to  the  amelioration  of  his  horses  in 
the  coupling  of  the  animals,  he  bestows  even  less  care  during  the 
period  of  pregnancy.  When  in  this  state  the  mare  is  not  in  the 
least  better  treated  than  at  other  times ; she  is  worked  the  same 
and  fed  the  same,  and  at  a time  when  she  requires  rest  and  good 
nourishment,  and  the  more  especially  because  the  females  are 
made  to  breed  in  their  third  year,  at  a period  at  which  all  these 
organs  attain  their  greatest  degree  of  development,  and  when  the 
assimilatory  functions  are  most  endowed  with  strength  and  energy. 
To  crown  the  whole,  the  owner  forgets  that  the  poor  animal  bears 
in  its  womb  a parisitical  being,  and  only  feeds  it  on  a scanty  al- 
lowance of  food — -some  bad,  or  at  any  rate  very  mediocre — hay, 
bran,  clover,  and  lucern  resulting  from  crops  that  have  failed,  and 
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cooked  potatoes,  or  the  residue  after  these  vegetables  have  been 
distilled ; and  it  is  lucky  for  the  poor  mare  if  in  bad  weather  she 
is  not  turned  out  to  bad  or  scanty  pasture.  Many  persons  never 
give  their  horses  oats,  and  very  seldom  good  hay  : this  is  set  apart 
for  the  milch-cows. 

After  the  birth,  the  foal  shares  with  its  mother  the  parsimonious 
regimen  and  utter  neglect  which  it  was  subject  to  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  gestation.  It  is  weaned  at  about  six  or  seven  months 
old,  and,  up  to  that  time,  has  no  other  nourishment  than  the  milk 
of  its  impoverished  mother  and  what  few  scraps  of  fodder  it  has 
picked  up  here  and  there  by  chance.  From  this  time  until  it  is 
two  years  or  two  years  and  a half  old  it  is  turned  out  to  grass  dur- 
ing the  grazing  season,  and,  in  the  intervals,  fed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  mares  during  their  pregnancy.  Oats  it  never  sees. 

About  this  time,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  reaches  two  years  and 
a half  or  three  years,  it  is  used  in  tilling  land,  and  during  the  win- 
ter or  dead  season  employed  in  drawing  the  pit-coal  that  is  derived 
from  Prussia,  and  not  far  from  Sarrebruck ; consequently  this  labour 
is  far  too  hard  for  an  enfeebled  creature  like  this,  whose  organization 
is  weak  and  as  yet  imperfect.  It  is  not  better  fed  than  when  em- 
ployed for  agricultural  purposes.  Its  food  consists  of  green  meat 
in  the  summer,  and  straw,  middling  hay,  clover,  lucern,  bran,  and 
cooked  potatoes  in  the  winter.  Very  few  persons  allow  their 
horses  any  oats. 

In  this  country  the  lucern  is  usually  very  badly  got  up,  for  they 
do  not  cut  it  dry,  or  bring  it  home  properly.  The  carts  which  go 
to  and  from  these  coal  pits  usually  take  the  fodder  for  the  horses 
with  them,  and  it  is  here  we  have  most  frequently  seen  it.  It  is 
generally  dirty,  covered  with  a species  of  mildew,  and  the  fibres  or 
stalks  are  thin  and  shrivelled,  as  if  it  had  been  dried  by  a burning 
sun  while  yet  moist.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  such  food 
does  not  abound  in  nutritive  qualities. 

The  stables,  too,  are  by  no  means  what  they  should  be.  They 
are  generally  low,  small,  narrow,  out  of  repair,  or  so  carelessly 
built  as  to  admit  all  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  horses 
are  always  placed  side  by  side.  The  dung  is  often  suffered  to 
accumulate  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  at  a time  ; and  the  air 
becomes  perfectly  vitiated  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter. 

Lastly,  the  animals  are  ill-used  by  the  carters  in  every  possible 
way.  They  rarely  hear  a kind  word,  but  in  its  stead  receive 
blows  from  the  handle  of  the  whip  or  a stick,  or  lashes  over  every 
part  of  their  bodies. 

A distinguished  agriculturist,  Mr.  Almayer,has  frequently  assured 
us,  that  many  of  the  diseases  that  bring  on  blindness  are  produced 
by  this  brutal  treatment. 
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Having  concluded  this,  by  no  means  exaggerated,  account  of  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  the  horse  in  the  district  of  Sarreguemines 
and  its  neighbourhood,  we  will  proceed  to  take  a rapid  survey  of 
its  topography. 

Thirdly  : The  district  of  Sarreguemines  (Moselle)  terminates  the 
department  on  the  east.  It  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  Rhinish 
Prussia  and  Bavaria,  and  on  the  other  by  the  lower  Rhine,  the 
department  of  Meurthe,  and  the  district  of  Metz.  The  soil  is  ir- 
regular, hilly,  and  variously  composed.  There  is  a chain  of  moun- 
tains or  hills,  of  a greater  or  less  height,  running  through  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  most  of  these  are  crowned  with  magnificent  forests, 
here  and  there  intersected  with  either  rich  and  fertile  valleys  or 
deep  rugged  gorges  formed  by  the  fall  of  rapid  torrents  that  have 
rendered  the  declivities  sterile  and  rough.  In  the  plains  the  ground 
is  solid,  and  for  the  most  part  productive ; but  sandy  soils  are  oc- 
casionally met  with,  on  which  vegetation  is  very  inactive. 

The  climate  is  damp,  the  atmosphere  foggy  or  misty,  variable, 
and  cold.  The  animals  suffer  in  two  ways  from  this — in  its  de- 
bilitating influence  on  their  frames,  and  its  pernicious  effects  on 
vegetation,  which  grows  up  weak  and  poor. 

With  the  exception  of  blindness,  most  of  the  diseases  met  with 
there  are  those  of  the  respiratory  organs,  the  lymphatic  system, 
and  the  cellular  tissue.  The  first-named  class  are  remarkable  for 
their  periodical  appearance.  About  the  time  of  getting  in  the  fodder 
crops,  affections  of  the  bowels  are  very  prevalent.  In  the  human 
being  the  typhoid  fever  prevails. 

Fourthly:  The  actual  state  of  agriculture,  at  least  when  con- 
sidered with  relation  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  animals,  is  far 
from  being  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  the  soil.  The  owners  of  land  neglect  the  artificial 
meadows,  and  do  not  devote  a sufficient  extent  of  ground  to  cultiva- 
tion. They  have  not  properly  studied  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
the  soil  previous  to  arranging  their  rotation  of  crops,  and  con- 
sequently act  without  judgment  in  this  matter. 

There  are  too  many  crops  which  exhaust  the  land,  with  by  no 
means  a due  proportion  of  fodder.  In  a word,  grazing  and  rearing 
cattle  are  not,  as  they  should  be,  intimately  connected  with  cultiva- 
tion, but  comparatively  disregarded,  or,  at  any  rate,  viewed  as 
merely  secondary.  Where  this  is  the  case  agriculture  can  never 
prosper. 

The  natural  meadows,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  deplorably 
neglected,  and,  together  with  their  products,  may  be  said  to  be 
perfectly  in  a state  of  nature.  Many  of  these  have  originally  been 
large  ponds  that  have  become  dry  and  grass-grown ; but  in  wet 
seasons  they  return  to  their  original  state.  Where  this  is  the  case 
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the  soil  is,  of  course,  damp  and  marshy.  In  other  places  the  ground 
is  composed  of  a species  of  peat,  and  constantly  overflowed  by 
springs.  Is  it,  therefore,  astonishing  that  such  meadows  as  these, 
neglected  and  uncultivated,  should  yield  poor  or  bad  hay ! 

Hence,  then,  we  see  that  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  treatment 
of  horses  in  that  part  of  Lorraine  of  which  we  are  speaking  is 
altogether  radically  bad,  and  can  only  tend  to  deterioration,  and  to 
the  engendering  of  morbid  predispositions,  the  germ  of  which  is 
only  too  fatally  cherished  and  called  into  action  by  the  subsequent 
violations  of  every  principle  of  hygiene. 


THE  VETERINARIAN,  JUNE  1,  1845. 


Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  will  be  found 
reported  in  our  present  Number.  The  meeting  was  not  so  large 
a one  as  we  could  have  desired  to  have  seen  : there  were  many 
members  absent  who  we  know  to  be  hearty  well-wishers  to  the 
cause  of  the  Charter,  and  who,  we  feel  sure,  would  have  made  an 
effort  to  be  present  had  they  imagined  there  could  have  been  the 
slightest  occasion  for  their  attendance.  We  attribute  the  paucity 
of  the  number  of  members  present  to  mere  accident.  We  hope, 
another  year,  to  see  many  more  of  the  true  friends  of  veterinary 
science  rallying  round  their  own  unshaken  standard. 

Not  a great  deal  of  business  was  transacted  at  the  meeting. 
In  truth,  there  was  but  little  to  do.  Our  worthy  and  indefatigable 
President — whose  office,  we  can,  en  passant , assure  our  readers 
has  been  during  its  tenure  any  thing  but  a sinecure — opened  the 
business  of  the  day  by  informing  the  members  that  the  intentions 
and  objects  of  their  charter  had  been  by  the  Council  worked  out 
with  all  the  care  and  attention  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  them; 
and  that  the  by-laws,  which  had  been  framed  by  the  Council 
after  the  fullest  and  most  impartial  consideration,  had  been  perused 
not  only  by  gentlemen  standing  high  in  the  medical  profession, 
but  by  ministers  of  state,  with  manifest  satisfaction.  To  those 
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who  composed  the  Council  such  intelligence  could  not  be  received 
but  with  unfeigned  pleasure : at  the  same  time,  let  the  by-laws 
have  met  with  what  reception  they  might,  for  our  own  part  we 
feel  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying,  the  several  members  of  the 
Council  conscientiously  did  their  best  to  render  them,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  Charter  of  Incorporation,  of  the  greatest  service  and 
efficiency  to  the  profession  at  large.  They  had  no  sinister — no 
personal  interests  to  serve : they  had  a duty  entrusted  to  them  by 
the  general  body  of  the  profession,  and  they  exerted  themselves 
to  perform  that  duty  in  a manner  the  most  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

Professor  Dick  very  properly  required  to  have  produced  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council.  We  say  “very  properly,” 
because  no  reasonable  objection  could  have  been  raised  to  such 
a motion  : at  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
Council  have  not,  as  yet,  any  salaried  secretary  : the  gentleman 
who  has  officiated  as  secretary,  and  who  has — it  must  on  all  hands 
be  allowed — conducted  the  duties  thereof  in  a manner  no  less 
creditable  to  himself  than  profitable  to  the  cause  he  has  engaged 
himself  in,  must  not  be  pressed  too  hard,  so  long  as  he  continues 
virtually  to  be  an  honorary  officer.  However,  it  was  suggested 
that,  in  future,  some  account  of  these  proceedings  should  be  pub- 
lished in  The  Veterinarian  : should  which  suggestion  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Council,  for  our  own  part,  all  we  can  say,  is,  that 
we  shall  at  all  times  feel  happy  in  appropriating  a place  to  them. 

Reports  continue  to  reach  us,  that  influential  persons  connected 
with  our  veterinary  schools  are  still  at  work,  and  have — vis  unita 
fortior — been  working  in  combination,  endeavouring  to  obtain  some 
fresh  charter.  Whatsoever  they  may  succeed  in  obtaining  cannot 
be  intended  for  the  members  of  the  profession : they  are  already 
in  possession  of  their  Charter,  and  are  so  far  satisfied  with  it,  inas- 
much as  it  holds  out  fair  promise  that  every  thing  they  may  require 
further,  can,  and  in  the  course  of  time  will,  arise  out  of  it.  The 
charter  or  charters,  therefore,  the  schools  are  longing  for  must  be 
one  for  their  own  especial  use : that  it  can  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  professional  body  is  quite  impossible,  seeing  it  is  on  all  sides 
allowed  that  they  have  got,  or  shall  get,  all  they  require  out  of 
the  present  Charter. 
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The  influenza  has  not  yet  left  us ; it  is  still  prevalent  among 
horses  in  and  about  the  metropolis,  affecting,  in  particular,  horses 
with  five-year- old  mouths,  and  in  many  cases  at  the  present  time 
combining  strangles  in  its  attack.  Further  experience  has  con- 
firmed us  in  our  opinion  that,  in  general,  those  practitioners  have 
been  most  successful  who  have  seldomest  had  recourse  to  the 
phleme ; not  that  we  in  toto  abstain  from  blood-letting,  but  that 
we  practise  it  as  rarely  as  possible.  A case  occurred  to  us  the 
other  day,  however,  in  which  we  verily  believe  the  phleme 
saved  the  animal’s  life.  A four-year-old  horse  was  found  looking 
dull  and  unwell  at  seven  o’clock  A.M. ; medicine,  proper  diet,  &c., 
was  ordered  for  him.  By  noon  his  complaint  had  so  increased  on 
him  that  his  respiration  had  become  disturbed  and  his  pulse  accele- 
rated, and  there  were  other  symptoms  of  the  fever  of  influenza 
approaching.  In  the  evening  he  was  very  ill  indeed : breathing 
quick — pulse  very  quick — tremors — cold  and  hot  fits,  & c.  Still 
we  were  unwilling  to  let  blood : endeavouring  to  allay  irritation 
by  opium  and  aether  and  camphor,  by  the  inhaling  of  aqueous 
vapour,  by  liniments  and  fomentations,  poultices  to  the  throat, 
by  enemata,  &c.  Next  morning,  early,  we  were  called  to  the  pa- 
tient, with  the  report  that  he  was  “ worse” — in  “ extreme  danger.” 
And  so  we  found  him  : — panting  for  breath,  with  quick  and  flut- 
tering pulse — mouth  hot — skin  warm — legs  cold — mucous  mem- 
branes highly  injected.  What  was  to  be  done  I Every  thing  we 
could  think  of  but  one  had  been  tried  to  allay  the  irritation  and 
quiet  the  alarming  state  of  the  respiration  and  pulse,  and  all  had 
failed ; that  one,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  must 
now  be  put  to  the  test.  The  jugular  vein  was  opened;  dark- 
coloured  blood  flowed  in  a moderate  stream ; and  while  it  was 
flowing  the  fingers  were  kept  applied  upon  the  pulse,  and  the 
countenance  and  demeanor  of  the  patient  most  anxiously  watched. 
Five  pints  of  blood  flowed  before  symptoms  of  exhaustion  shewed 
themselves : instantly  the  vein  was  pinned  up.  The  immediate 
effects  of  the  abstraction  were  nowise  remarkable.  Towards  noon 
the  horse  seemed  not  so  uneasy  as  he  had  been.  The  same  even- 
ing our  impression  was  he  was  better.  The  following  morning  no 
one  doubted  of  his  having  been  relieved.  And  from  that  day  he 
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became  convalescent.  In  this  case,  we  repeat  it  to  be  our  firm 
and  conscientious  belief  that  blood-letting  saved  the  patient. 

The  case  related  by  Mr.  King,  in  our  present  Number,  which  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  “ influenza,”  affords  an  example 
in  which  a contrary  plan  of  treatment  was  required.  Had  the 
horse  been  bled,  we  believe  he  would  have  died.  The  case  was 
treated  with  great  judgment  and  complete  success. 


It  is  to  us,  and  we  are  quite  certain  will  be  to  our  readers,  pleasing 
to  see  that  the  important  subject  of  “ age”  is  attracting  attention  in 
those  quarters  from  which  it  will  surely  receive  the  ablest  exposi- 
tion. Mr.  Goodwin  has  for  man}'  years  past  been  in  the  habit  of 
collating  such  observations  as  he  has  made  on  horses  bred  in  the 
royal  establishment,  and  from  time  to  time  has  discovered  some 
curious  mouths,  shewing  that,  on  occasions,  Nature  plays  strange 
freaks  in  teething  as  well  as  in  other  vital  operations.  His  paper 
in  illustration  of  this,  in  our  last  Number,  and  Mr.  Pritchard’s  paper 
in  the  present,  will  be  perused  with  great  interest.  The  subject 
of  age  is  too  weighty  a one  for  us  to  trifle  with.  Veterinarians 
have  ever  been  looked  up  to  as  the  arbiters  of  horses’  ages,  and, 
we  trust  ever  will  be  : we  may  add,  indeed,  ever  must  be,  so  long, 
as  their  judgment  turns  out  to  be  no  other  than  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  Nature.  Should  any  veterinary  surgeon  be  detected  in 
calling  fifty  or  a hundred  colts  three  years  old  that  were  known  to 
be  but  two  or  that  were  four  years  old,  or  vice  versa,  then,  indeed, 
would  the  public  have  reason  to  mistrust  his  opinion ; but  because 
one  or  two  out  of  the  fifty  did  not  happen  to  turn  out  of  the  age  which 
he,  from  the  doubtful  mouths  they  presented,  imagined  or  suspected 
them  to  be — their  mouths  being  of  such  a nature  as  not  to  admit  of 
an  unqualified  opinion — to  pronounce  all  his  knowledge  about  age 
on  this  single  account  to  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  is  surely  not 
dealing  fairly  with  him.  Did  ever  any  surgeon  know  two  children 
who  cut  their  teeth  precisely  alike,  as  to  period,  growth,  &c.  I 
Why  then  is  it  to  be  expected  that  horses  are  always  to  do  so  I 
At  the  same  time,  we  know  from  long  and  large  experience  and 
observation,  that,  in  general , horses  cut  their  teeth  with  that 
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yearly  regularity  that  leaves,  with  very  few  exceptions,  no  doubt 
whatever,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year , of  the  age  of  the  animal. 
We  can  all  of  us  adduce  instances — many  in  the  course  of  our 
practice — of  horses  presenting  mouths  that  would  have  led  us  to 
believe  that  they  were  either  a year  younger  or  a year  older  than 
they  really  are.  Inform  us,  however,  of  the  month  of  birth  of  such 
horses,  and  in  many  of  the  cases  the  doubt  will  be  at  once  dis- 
pelled. On  such  as  it  is  not  by  this  needful  information  re- 
solved, permit  us  to  suspend  our  judgment  for  a month,  or  two 
or  three,  and  the  mouth  will  in  the  interim  undergo  those  changes 
that  will  themselves  clear  up  the  question ; in  fact,  give  it  time, 
and  the  mouth  will  become  its  own  interpreter.  An  example'  of 
this  lately  presented  itself.  A mare  was  brought  for  examina- 
tion, having  two  permanent  and  two  temporary  incisor  teeth  in 
either  jaw : the  mare  was  pronounced  to  be  three  years  old ; the 
vendor  said  he  knew  her  to  be  “ four,  rising  five.”  Three  months 
after  purchase — in  March  last,  she  having  been  bought  in  the  latter 
part  of  December — she  got  her  lateral  permanent  incisors  in  ex- 
change for  the  temporary,  and  at  the  same  time  cut  her  corner  per- 
manent incisors ; skipping,  as  it  were,  according  to  her  mouth,  her 
fourth  year.  In  another  instance,  a three-year-colt  exchanged  one 
of  his  corner  temporary  incisors  for  a permanent  tooth  while  the 
lateral  temporary  incisor  remained  fast  and  firm  by  the  side  of  it. 
In  a third  instance,  a pony  that  had  completed  its  third  birthday 
shewed  no  permanent  incisor  tooth.  It  was  still,  by  its  mouth,  a 
two-year-old,  and  for  a fortnight  over  its  birthday  to  appearance 
continued  so ; although  so  loose  and  ready  to  shell  off  were  the 
middle  temporary  teeth,  that  the  application  of  the  finger  nail  to 
them  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  dislodged  them.  And  at 
this  present  time  (May)  we  know  of  a half-bred  filly  who  has 
completely  cut  her  right  upper  corner  incisor  and  about  half  cut  her 
left  correspondent  tooth;  while,  in  her  lower  jaw,  she  still  retains 
both  corner  sucking-teeth,  and  her  (small)  tushes  are  so  prominent 
that  they  are  evidently  occasioning  her  a good  deal  of  annoyance. 
What  age  is  this  mare?  Is  she  four  or  five ? Our  own  opinion 
is,  that  no  man  could  safely  answer  the  question  but  by  reference 
to  the  month  in  which  she  was  foaled. 
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These  cases — and  others  we  could  adduce — are,  after  all,  how- 
ever, to  be  regarded  but  as  the  exceptions  to  the  laws  of  Nature ; 
and  happily  for  us  they  are  too  few  and  far  between  to  insubstan- 
tiate  those  rules  by  which  we  profess  to  tell  age  by  the  number, 
the  kind,  and  the  aspect  of  the  teeth.  Having  thus  briefly  sketched 
an  outline  of  the  opinions  we  hold  on  this  highly  interesting  sub- 
ject,— one  to  which  we  shall  at  another  time  recur, — we  hope  to 
hear,  and  shall  feel  most  happy  to  hear,  the  results  of  the  obser- 
vations of  others,  it  being  by  actual  observation  alone,  on  an  ex- 
tensive and  varied  scale,  that  we  can  at  the  last  come  to  sound 
practical  conclusions. 


MISCELLANEA. 


On  the  Existence  of  Valves  in  the  Pulmonary  Veins. 

We  find  it  stated  in  most  anatomical  works,  that  the  pulmonary 
veins  possess  no  valves.  My  attention,  says  Professor  Mayer,  of 
Bonn,  was  first  directed  to  the  presence  of  valves  in  the  pulmonary 
veins  when  carefully  examining  the  lungs  of  an  ox,  in  which  animal 
valves  not  only  exist,  but  in  a considerable  number.  I examined,  at 
the  same  time,  the  lungs  of  a pig,  and  found  them  entirely  wanting. 
In  the  human  lungs,  however,  they  are  both  large  and  numerous,  and 
it  is  a matter  of  astonishment  that  their  existence  could  have  been 
overlooked.  There  is  always  a valve,  for  instance,  in  the  spot  where 
a collateral  branch  opens,  at  an  acute  angle,  into  the  trunk  of  the 
pulmonary  vein.  The  valve  is  apparent  in  proportion  to  the  acute- 
ness of  the  angle  at  which  the  vein  opens ; but  there  are  no  valves 
in  the  pulmonary  veins  at  those  spots  where  the  collateral  branches 
open  at  a right  angle  : this  is  also  the  case  in  the  whole  of  the  ven- 
ous system.  In  the  veins  of  the  extremities,  valves  are  to  be  found 
where  the  collateral  branches  open  at  an  acute  angle,  but  never 
where  they  enter  into  the  main  trunk  at  a right  angle.  This  will 
account  for  the  valves  in  the  pulmonary  veins  being  less  numerous 
than  in  the  other  veins,  as  the  collateral  branches  open  principally 
at  a right  angle.  This  mode  of  communication  is  particularly  evi- 
dent in  the  pig,  and  in  this  animal  the  pulmonary  veins  have  no 
valves. — Tiedemanns  Zeitschrift fur  Physiologie. 
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The  Natural  History  of  the  Blistering  Fly. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  interesting  Essays  of  Fabricius 
and  Olivier  on  the  blistering  fly,  we  have  hitherto  had  such  an  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  natural  history  of  this  insect  in  this  country, 
that  we  cannot  help  thinking  a complete  description  of  it  will  not 
be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  For  our  details  we  are  particularly 
indebted  to  a very  excellent  memoir  on  this  animal  by  M.  Andouin, 
which  was  lately  read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  France.  At 
present  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  descriptive  anatomy,  and 
at  a future  period  lay  before  our  readers  the  physiology. 

These  insects  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in 
Greece,  China,  India,  North  and  South  America. 

The  jaws  are  strong,  and  similar  to  one  another.  When  looked 
at  in  their  natural  position  they  appear  to  terminate  in  a point, 
which  is,  in  fact,  however,  the  profile  of  a cutting  lamina.  They 
have  no  teeth,  but  there  is  at  the  base  a circular  tubercle,  which 
is  flat,  and  rests  on  another  of  the  same  form.  The  jaws  are  in 
part  horny  and  in  part  membranous,  formed  of  several  pieces,  hav- 
ing the  inner  side  divided  into  two  membranous  lobes  covered 
with  hairs.  Their  external  surface  supports  a covering  with  four 
joints. 

The  first  is  very  short,  the  second  and  third  nearly  equal,  the 
last  larger,  more  elongated,  and  oval.  * The  inferior  lip  is  also 
composed  of  several  pieces,  which,  instead  of  being  distinct  and 
articulated  with  one  another,  are  united  by  a sort  of  common 
membrane,  pretty  firm,  and  even  horny  in  several  points.  There 
are  only  three  joints  here ; the  first  small,  the  second  longer,  the 
third  short  and  truncated. 

With  regard  to  the  thorax,  it  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  order 
of  coleoptera. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  is  small,  square,  and  not  so 
large  as  the  abdomen ; the  webs  are  long  and  flexible,  covering  the 
membranous  and  transparent  wings.  The  feet  are  smooth  and 
thin,  with  thread-like  tarsi,  covered  on  the  lower  surface  with 
woven  hairs,  and  terminated  by  a double  pair  of  horny  hooks, 
long  and  much  curved.  There  are  five  joints  in  the  tarsi  of  the 
two  inferior  feet,  and  four  only  on  the  posterior.  Each  of  the 
feet  of  the  female  cantharis  has,  at  the  junction  of  the  leg  and 
tarsus,  two  small  moveable  spinous  processes.  In  the  male,  the 
same  thing  exists  in  the  posterior  pair ; but  in  the  anterior,  instead 
of  two  spinous  processes  on  the  sides,  there  is  but  one,  which  is, 
however,  strong,  compressed,  sharp,  and  placed  on  the  median  line. 

Independent  of  the  brain,  which  is  bilobed,  there  are  eight  gan- 
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glions.  The  first  is  situated  in  the  head,  and  seems  to  result  from 
the  junction  of  the  nervous  cords  that  the  brain  sends  from  be- 
hind, and  which  going  downwards  envelop  the  oesophagus  like  a 
collar.  Two  longitudinal  cords  make  it  communicate  with  the 
posterior  ganglion,  which,  as  well  as  the  two  following  ganglia, 
belong  to  the  thorax,  and  which  are  much  larger  than  the  abdomi- 
nal. On  each  side  of  the  thorax  the  ganglia  send  out  several 
nerves ; and  what  is  very  curious,  the  two  cords  which  unite  the 
second  ganglion  to  the  third  cross  one  another  about  their  middle ; 
that  which  arises  on  the  right  side  of  the  ganglion  in  the  meso- 
thorax. 

The  circulatory  system  consists,  as  in  all  the  insects,  in  a very 
simple  vessel  situated  on  the  back,  going  from  the  head  to  the 
abdomen  and  pulsating  distinctly. 

The  respiratory  system  resembles  the  others  of  the  coleoptera. 
It  is  composed  of  a number  of  stigmata,  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
body,  from  which  recede  a number  of  ramusculi,  that  finally  termi- 
nate in  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  carrying  thither  the  aerial  fluid. 

The  digestive  organs  are  very  complicated.  The  extremity  of 
the  mouth  speedily  terminates  in  a long,  muscular,  smooth,  cylin- 
droid  oesophagus,  which,  even  in  the  thorax,  passes  into  a stomach. 
This  again  goes  into  the  abdomen,  which  it  fills  in  a great  measure. 
The  inferior  surface  lies  on  the  nervous  cord  and  on  the  muscles  of 
the  belly,  having  an  elongated  form  scattered  about,  and  more  ap- 
parent in  the  full  than  in  the  collapsed  state.  The  stomach  termi- 
nates in  the  intestine  in  a peculiar  way.  There  is  a valve  formed 
by  the  union  of  several  small  kidney-shaped  bodies  floating,  and 
merely  attached  by  their  external  sides.  They  are  six  in  number, 
and  from  each  of  them  there  emanates  a small  biliary  vessel. 

The  small  intestine  takes  its  origin  abruptly  from  the  stomach  : 
at  first  it  is  pretty  large,  but  it  speedily  contracts,  passes  backwards, 
bends  again  obliquely  in  front,  turns  over  again  on  itself,  forms  a 
second  bend,  and  passes  directly  to  the  posterior  part.  This,  as  it 
is  swelled,  may  be  considered  the  caecum,  and  terminates  in  the 
rectum,  which  is  narrow  and  very  short. 

The  generative  organs  in  the  male  are  the  same  as  in  most  of 
the  other  insects, — a testicle,  vasa  deferentia,  vesicular  seminales, 
spermatic  cord,  and  an  organ  for  copulation.  The  testicles  are  per- 
fectly spherical,  and  of  a very  curious  organization.  There  are 
several  distinct  parts  also  in  the  female ; such  as  the  ovary,  calices, 
sebaceous  glands,  vesicules,  and  vagina;  and  at  the  orifice  of  the 
latter  there  are  generally  to  be  found  bony  substances. 


ERRATUM  IN  THE  LAST  NUMBER. 

Line  9,  page  249,  for  “ specific  gravity  which  holds,"  read  " specific  gravity  bottle  which  holds." 
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LAMENESS. 

By  William  Percivall,  M.R.C.S. 

[Continued  from  page  308.] 

The  Trot  is  the  Pace  in  which  Lameness  is  best  shewn, 
in  which,  indeed,  it  is  shewn  when  the  walk  discloses  no  sign  of  it, 
and  while  the  horse  still  retains  the  power  of  galloping  as  though 
nothing  ailed  him — the  explanation  of  which  has  already  been 
given.  On  this  account  the  trot  may  emphatically  be  denomi- 
nated the  trial  pace — the  test  of  soundness  or  unsoundness,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  action  is  concerned.  Such  being  the  importance  of  the 
trot  as  the  discloser  of  lameness,  it  is  of  consequence  that  the  pace, 
to  render  the  trial  efficient,  be  conducted  in  a manner  that  promises 
to  afford  the  most  information,  the  simple  and  ordinary  rules  for 
which  are  as  follow  : — 

I.  Let  the  horse  to  be  examined  for  lameness  be  led  out  of  the 
stable  in  a snaffle  bridle,  the  rein  of  which  is  already  carried  over 
his  head ; and  let  the  man  who  is  to  run  the  horse  hold  the  bridle- 
rein  at  that  distance  from  his  mouth  that  will  permit  the  horse  to 
trot  without  any  check  or  restraint  whatever  of  his  head,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  suffer  or  induce  the  animal  to  shew  by  the  up  and 
down  motions  either  of  his  head  or  of  his  croup,  as  well  as  by  his 
manner  of  going  altogether,  any  limping  or  lameness  he  may  have 
to  complain  of,  and  thereby  to  put  the  examiner  in  possession  of 
the  locality  or  seat,  if  not  of  the  nature,  of  his  complaint. 

II.  The  horse  ought  to  be  run  the  moment  he  has  quitted  his 
stable.  By  so  doing  we  shall,  probably,  obtain  a steady  run  before 
the  commencement  of  those  gambols  which  a high-fed  horse  com- 
ing first  out  of  the  stable  is  almost  sure  to  display,  and  which  too 
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often  continue,  much  to  our  annoyance,  if  not  to  the  defeat  of  our 
purpose.  Another  reason  for  the  run  being  given  immediately  is, 
that  any  stiffness  or  indication  of  lameness  the  animal  may  hap- 
pen to  manifest  in  his  first  movements,  and  which  on  occasions  it 
is  of  so  much  consequence  we  should  take  cognizance  of,  may  not 
through  previous  walking  or  jumping  about  be  diminished  or  dis- 
sipated. Should  the  animal  already  have  commenced  his  frolics, 
he  may  often  be  steadied  down  by  being  mounted ; indeed,  there 
are  some  examiners  who  prefer  having  the  horse  under  examina- 
tion for  lameness  ridden  instead  of  being  run  in  hand ; and  on  oc- 
casions the  practice  is  a commendable  one,  the  weight  telling  to 
the  manifestation  of  the  lameness : the  objections  to  riding,  in  a 
general  way,  are,  that  the  circumstance  of  being  mounted  has  a 
tendency  to  raise  the  metal  of  a horse  otherwise  quiet,  and  so  dis- 
pose him  less  to  shew  lameness ; and  that  the  restriction  his  head 
is  put  under  by  the  bridle-hand  of  the  rider  is  apt  to  check  or  pre- 
vent his  “ dropping  ” to  the  extent  he  otherwise  would.  There 
are,  however,  lamenesses  which  require  for  their  development  that 
the  limbs  be  thrown  into  sharp  work,  or  be  made  to  perform  some 
extraordinary  feats  of  trotting  or  galloping.  In  such  cases  as  these 
it  is  imperative  that  the  horse  be  either  ridden  or  driven  until  he 
break  out  into  a sweat,  and  afterwards  he  should  be  tied  up  in  his 
stall  and  left  at  rest  for  an  hour  or  so,  until  he  has  become  quite 
cool,  and  then  seen  again  in  the  trial  trot : in  this  manner  lame- 
ness, not  discoverable  through  ordinary  running,  is  often  made 
manifest. 

III.  The  horse  under  examination  for  lameness  should  be  run  or 
ridden  for  the  distance  of  thirty  yards  or  so  in  a direct  line  from 
and  back  to  the  examiner.  We  have  already  seen  that  any  ma- 
terial deviation  from  the  way  in  which  a horse — and  in  particular 
a young  horse — has  been  accustomed  to  go  is  apt  to  create  some 
difficulty  or  peculiarity  in  the  gait  that  might  be  mistaken  for 
lameness ; therefore  the  animal  under  examination  should  not,  at 
all  events  in  the  first  instance,  be  put  out  of  his  usual  or  natural 
mode  of  trotting.  Should  this  trial  fail  upon  ordinary  ground  to 
elicit  lameness,  trotting  upon  a surface  of  a different  kind,  upon 
hard  ground  or  pavement,  or  upon  soft  ground  into  which  the  foot 
sinks  under  the  weight  of  the  tread,  and  making  these  transitions 
suddenly,  may  possibly  cause  the  animal  to  divulge  it.  Or  it 
may  be  requisite  to  essay  what  some  forced  or  unaccustomed  move- 
ment will  do  towards  eliciting  the  secret ; though,  while  this  ex- 
periment is  making,  care  must  be  taken,  as  was  said  before,  that 
any  difficulty  in  the  action  created  thereby  is  not  mistaken  for 
lameness.  The  retrograde  movement  or  backing,  the  circular  or 
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longeing , the  lateral  or  passaging,  or  running  or  riding  the  animal 
at  a sharp  trot  for  a short  distance,  and  then  as  suddenly  as  possible 
arresting  him  in  his  course,  and  the  same  instant  turning  him 
sharply  round  upon  his  hind  quarters,  may  each  or  all  of  them  in 
turn  be  put  into  practice,  and,  with  the  foregoing  reservation,  taken 
as  tests  of  the  presence  of  lameness. 

The  sudden  arrest  of  the  trot,  and  the  simultaneous  turning  about 
upon  the  hind  limbs  as  upon  a pivot,  especially  tend  to  elicit  lame- 
ness in  those  limbs  : not  unfrequently  a horse  will  hardly  shew 
his  lameness  behind  until  he  comes  to  be  suddenly  arrested,  and 
then  he  instantly  drops  his  croup  upon  the  sound  side. 

The  Error  most  apt  to  be  committed  in  determining 
THE  LAME  Limb,  and  one  that  now  and  then,  without  proper  at- 
tention, will  be  committed  even  by  professional  persons,  and  there- 
fore one  against  falling  into  which  it  behoves  us  all  to  be  upon  our 
guard,  is  pronouncing  lameness  to  be  in  a fore  leg  when  it  is  in  the 
reverse  hind,  or  in  a hind  when  it  is  in  the  reverse  fore  limb. 
Simply  observing  upon  which  side  or  limb  a lame  horse  drops  will 
point  out  to  us  whether  his  lameness  exist  in  the  off  or  the  near 
leg ; such,  however,  is  the  sympathetic  effect  of  this  dropping  or 
lurch  of  the  body  upon  the  reverse  hind  or  reverse  fore  limb  to 
that  of  which  the  animal  goes  lame,  arising  from  the  synchronous 
action  of  these  limbs  in  the  trot,  that,  without  attention  to  where- 
abouts the  dropping  is  especially  taking  place,  we  shall  be  apt  to 
assign  a false  locality  to  the  lameness.  For  example,  if  lame  in  a 
fore  limb  the  animal’s  head  will  rise  and  fall,  or  “ nod,”  as  he  limps 
along ; whereas,  when  the  lameness  is  seated  in  a hind  limb,  the 
croup  will  be  the  part  which  will  manifest  these  risings  and  fall- 
ings, or  “ droppings.”  For  the  young — very  often  for  the  more 
experienced — practitioner,  it  is  a good  rule  to  withhold  any  opinion 
about  the  lameness  until  the  horse  has  been  run  both  from  and  to 
the  observer ; the  return  trot  serving  either  to  confirm  the  impres- 
sion made  in  his  mind  by  the  first  run,  or  else  to  shew  him  that 
such  notion — fortunately  for  him  unexpressed — was  an  erroneous 
one.  Should  any  doubt  continue  after  the  return  trot,  the  run 
should  be  repeated,  it  being  far  better  for  the  examiner  to  bear  the 
imputation  of  slowness  of  judgment,  or  of  indecision  even,  than  to 
risk  being  detected  in  so  flagrant  and  serious  an  error  as  that  of 
hitting  upon  a sound  limb  for  the  lame  one. 

The  Seat  of  Lameness,  by  which  is  meant  the  situation  of 
the  disease,  injury,  or  deformity  giving  rise  to  it,  is  the  inquiry 
called  for  as  soon  as  the  determination  of  the  lame  limb  is  settled  ; 
and  a most  important  inquiry  it  is,  though  one  not  in  every 
instance  pursued  with  that  success  and  satisfactoriness  that  could 
be  desired. 
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To  set  about  the  treatment  of  lameness  upon  any  scientific  or 
rational  grounds  three  points  require  ascertainment : the  first  is, 
the  lame  limb  ; the  second,  the  seat  of  what  causes  the  lameness  ; 
the  third,  the  nature  of  that  cause  : without  these  three  pieces  of 
information  it  must  be  obvious  that  any  treatment  instituted  can 
be  nothing  else  but  guesswork  and  empiricism. 

Lameness  occurs  much  oftener  in  the  fore  than  in  the  hind  limbs, 
perhaps  in  the  ratio  of  three  or  four  cases  to  one  ; the  proportion, 
however,  will  a good  deal  depend  upon  the  breed  and  make  of  the 
horse,  and  upon  the  kind  of  work  to  which  he  is  put.  The  ma- 
jority of  lamenesses  occurring  in  the  hind  limbs  are  located  in  the 
hock  ; the  hind  fetlock  and  flexor  sinews  occasionally  fail ; the 
joints  of  the  hind  foot  very  rarely  shew  disease.  Of  the  fore  limb, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  foot-joints  are  the  parts  which  more  fre- 
quently than  others  harbour  lameness ; the  flexor  sinews,  and  fet- 
lock, and  knee-joints,  being  the  next  disposed  to  fail ; the  shoulder- 
joint  comparatively  rarely.  The  fore  feet  become  very  often 
diseased  in  light  blood  horses  used  as  hackneys  upon  hard  roads ; 
the  sinews,  hock,  knee,  and  fetlock  joints  are  very  apt  to  fail  in 
hunters  and  racers.  From  such-like  established  facts  we  learn  that 
it  is  concussion  which  is  the  grand  cause  of  joint-lamenesses,  and 
\prain  or  over-work  that  which  occasions  sinew  and  ligamentary 
amenesses. 

An  observant  eye  will  often  be  able  to  derive  a good  deal  of 
information  concerning  the  locality  or  seat  of  lameness  while  he  is 
watching  the  action  of  the  horse  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
lame  leg.  The  tread  or  stepping  of  a horse  is  sometimes  found  very 
characteristic,  at  other  times  his  gait  or  mode  of  projecting  his 
lame  limb  is  an  indicative  symptom.  How  different,  for  example, 
will  be  the  going  of  a horse  lame  in  the  foot  from  one  that  is  lame 
in  the  shoulder  : in  one  instance  the  animal  will  boldly  advance 
his  limb,  but  fearfully  place  his  foot  upon  the  ground  ; while  in  the 
other  case  he  will  shew  impediment  or  difficulty  in  projecting  the 
same  limb.  It  will  be  observed  whether  he  turns  his  toe  unnatu- 
rally inward  or  outward,  or  whether  in  going  he  treads  most  upon 
the  heel  or  upon  the  toe  of  the  foot : on  which  last  circumstance 
further  and  more  correct  information  may  be  obtained  by  inspection 
of  the  shoe  of  the  lame  foot,  the  parts  worn  indicating  the  greatest 
pressure,  or  habitual  tread  of  the  foot. 

With  the  information,  then,  of  how  the  horse  contracted  his 
lameness,  when  and  where  he  contracted  it,  whether  he  points 
the  lame  foot  or  not  (supposing  it  to  be  a fore  one)  in  his  stall,  or 
rests  it  if  it  be  a hind  one,  whether  his  lameness  abates  after  rest, 
or  whether  the  lameness  increases  much  or  little  after  work,  or,  as 
is  not  infrequently  the  case,  whether  it  proves  less  perceptible 
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while  the  horse  is  at  work,  and  is  most  manifest  on  his  first  egress 
from  his  stable ; I repeat,  with  this  information,  and  with  all  that 
can  be  learnt  besides  from  the  horse’s  manner  of  going  and  putting 
down  his  foot,  the  veterinarian,  as  the  horse  stands  before  him, 
sets  about  inspecting  the  lame  limb,  and  examining  it  in  every 
part  with  his  hand.  Some  lamenesses*  are  perceptible  to  the 
eye,  and  discoverable  by  the  eye  better  than  by  the  hand ; others 
are  detectible  by  the  hand  alone ; while,  again,  there  are  others 
that  elude  detection  by  either  eye  or  hand,  and  which  can  be 
judged  of  through  the  action  alone,  aided  by  the  horse’s  manner 
of  standing.  A quick  eye,  judging  from  the  general  appearance 
of  the  lame  horse  and  from  his  mode  of  going,  even  in  the  absence 
of  any  manifest  disease  or  defect  to  account  for  the  lameness,  will 
very  often  discover  at  once  the  seat  and  nature  of  it : on  the  other 
hand,  a man  accustomed  to  the  feel  of  legs  and  feet  will,  in  the 
dark,  be  able  to  detect  the  seat  of  ordinary  lameness  as  well  as  if 
he  had  actually  been  looking  at  the  parts  he  has  been  feeling.  I 
remember  hearing  the  present  Profesor,  Sewell,  at  the  Veterinary 
College  of  London,  say,  he  was  able,  could  he  but  hear  a lame 
horse  trot,  without  seeing  him,  to  pronounce  which  was  the  lame 
leg.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  for  a blind  man — and  more  possible, 
from  the  well-known  acuteness  of  his  faculties,  for  him  than  for  a 
man  who  blinds  or  excludes  himself  from  view  of  the  lame  horse — 
to  say  of  what  leg  a horse  goes  lame,  and  afterwards  to  ascertain 
with  the  best  of  judgment  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  lameness. 

The  Nature  of  Lameness. — The  disease,  defect,  or  deformity, 
giving  rise  to  lameness  often  becomes  to  the  veterinary  surgeon 
apparent  so  soon  as  its  locality  or  seat  is  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
He  knows  that  foot  lameness,  in  the  absence  of  laminitis  and  such 
diseases  as  shew  themselves  externally,  commonly  proceeds  either 
from  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  synovial  tissues;  he  knows 
that  a splent  consists  in  a conversion  of  fibro-cartilage  into  osseous 
matter,  the  same  as  happens  in  bone  spavin ; he  understands  what 
is  the  pathological  interpretation  of  the  phrases  “ broken  down,” 
“ sprung  sinews,”  &c. ; he  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  curb, 
of  ringbone , of  quittor , &c. ; in  fine,  generally  speaking,  when  any 
mystery  hangs  about  a case  of  lameness,  it  has  reference  to  its 
seat : when  that  is  discovered,  the  nature  of  the  ailment  is  com- 
monly either  palpable  to  demonstration,  or  from  symptoms  and 
appearances  fairly  and  safely  deducible. 


Used  here  and  in  other  places  for  that  which  causes  the  lameness. 
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SOUNDNESS,  AS  OPPOSED  TO  LAMENESS. 

Reluctantly  as  we  enter  on  this  difficult  and  much-debated 
question,  we  feel  it  our  duty,  in  a paper  on  lameness,  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  subject,  though  these  observations  will  be 
rather  of  a general  than  of  a particular  nature,  and  have  especial 
reference  to  soundness,  regarded  as  the  converse  of  or  opposite 
state  to  lameness.  No  person  buys  or  sells  a horse  without  feel- 
ing some  concern  as  to  the  soundness,  of  the  animal:  the  pur- 
chaser is  apprehensive  lest  his  new  horse  should  from  any  cause 
turn  out  unserviceable  or  unequal  to  that  for  the  performance  of 
which  he  has  bought  him  ; the  vender  is  apprehensive,  either  lest 
the  animal,  in  other  hands,  should  not  prove  that  sound  and  effec- 
tive servant  he  conceived  or  represented  him  to  be,  or  lest  some 
unrepresented  or  concealed  fault  or  defect  he  is  aware  the  animal 
possesses  may  now,  in  his  new  master’s  hands,  be  brought  to  light. 
Soundness,  as  opposed  to  actual  or  decided  lameness  (or  as  synoni- 
mous  with  good  health),  is  a state  too  well  understood  to  need  any 
definition  or  description : when  we  come,  however,  to  draw  a line 
between  soundness  and  lameness  in  their  less  distinguishable 
forms — to  mark  the  point  at  which  one  ends  and  the  other  be- 
gins— we  meet  a difficulty,  and  this  difficulty  increases  when  we 
find  ourselves  called  on  to  include  under  our  denomination  of  un- 
soundness that  which  is  likely  or  has  a tendency  to  bring  forth 
lameness. 

The  number  of  “ horse  causes,”  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
that  have  engaged  the  attention  of  our  courts  of  law,  have  brought 
eminent  persons  of  the  legal  profession  to  our  aid  in  the  solution 
of  this  intricate  question.  Lord  Mansfield,  years  ago,  made  an 
attempt  to  settle  the  point  according  to  an  ad  valor um  scale ; set- 
ting every  horse  down  as  sound  in  the  eye  of  the  law  whose  cost 
or  value  amounted  to  a certain  sum.  This,  of  course,  was  law  that 
never  could  hold  in  horse  transactions.  Lord  Ellenborough  legis- 
lated with  a great  deal  more  knowledge  of  horseflesh.  The  law  he 
laid  down  was,  that  “ any  infirmity  which  rendered  a horse  less 
fit  for  present  use  or  convenience  constituted  unsoundness:”  a law 
which,  though  it  admitted  of  great  latitude  of  construction,  and  to 
some  especial  cases  did  not  prove  applicable  at  all,  was  still  a 
wholesome  and  practicable  one  in  a majority  of  cases  of  dispute. 
Lord  Tenterden  made  but  little  improvement  on  it  when  he  pro- 
nounced every  horse  unsound  that  “ that  could  not  go  through  the 
same  labour  as  before  the  existence  of  the  defect  or  blemish  in 
dispute,  and  with  the  same  degrees  of  facility.” 
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Professor  Coleman’s  notion  was,  that  “ every  horse  ought  to  be 
considered  sound  that  could  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  an  ordi- 
nary horse.”  This  definition  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  the 
judicial  laws  of  Lords  Mansfield  and  Tenterden:  mange,  diseases 
of  the  eye  (so  long  as  they  are  confined  to  one  eye),  nay,  glanders* 
and  farcy  even,  in  certain  stages,  and  some  other  diseases,  do  not 
incapacitate  a horse,  and  yet  they  all  amount  to  palpable  unsound- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  many  a horse,  from  age  or  want  of  con- 
dition, or  from  possessing  a constitution  naturally  weak  or  washy, 
is  unfitted  for  what  might  be  considered  “ the  ordinary  duties  of 
an  ordinary  horse,”  and  yet  cannot  be  called  unsound.  Then, 
again,  comes  for  explanation,  what  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  ordi- 
nary duties , and  what  we  are  to  look  upon  as  an  ordinary  horse: 
both  equally  indefinable  with  Lord  Ellenborough’s  standard  of 
fitness , and  with  Lord  Tenterden’s  statu  quo  “ before  the  existence 
of  the  defect  or  blemish.” 

The  late  Mr.  Castley,  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  12th  Lancers — 
whose  opinions  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  every  other,  his  habits 
of  acute  and  accurate  observation  rendered  of  peculiar  value  to 
us — felt  inclined,  to  use  his  own  words,  “ to  steer  a middle  course;” 
in  accordance  with  which  he  “ ventured  on  the  following  propo- 
sitions : — •“  1st.  That  all  recognised  disease  constitutes  unsound- 
ness for  the  time  being .”  “ 2dly.  That  changes  of  structure  or  an 
altered  condition  of  parts,  and  derangement  or  impairment  of  func- 
tion, are  allowed  by  all  to  be  our  two  great  landmarks  in  conduct- 
ing examinations  for  soundness.”  The  first  of  these  “ propositions” 
is  fairly  inclusible  in  the  second ; all  disease  consisting  either  in 
change  of  structure  or  change  of  function,  and  most  disease  involv- 
ing both  these  changes.  And  in  regard  to  the  second  rule  for  our 
guidance,  obvious  and  decisive  as  are  changes  of  structure  com- 
bined with  deranged  or  impaired  function  of  parts  in  general,  there 
are  still  some  of  that  trifling  or  uninfluential  nature  that  can  hardly, 
when  they  do  exist,  be  looked  upon  as  unsoundness : such  are  chro- 
nic or  partial  diseases  of  certain  parts  or  organs,  the  obliteration  of 
a veint  or  artery  for  example,  the  conversion  of  fibro-cartilage  into 
bone,  as  in  splint,  chronic  or  partial  disease  of  such  an  organ  as  the 
liver,  &c.  &c. 

Our  present  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  soundness  being  restricted 

* A large  carrying  firm  on  the  western  road  had,  many  years  since,  a great 
number  of  glandered  horses  working  in  entire  teams:  these  horses  were 
bought  in  young  at  high  prices,  but  from  neglect  and  mismanagement  soon 
became  infected  with  the  disease,  and  in  this  state  worked,  in  some  instances, 
for  many  years. 

t It  has  happened,  however,  that  a horse  has  been  returned  after  purchase 
as  “ unsound”  in  consequence  of  a lost  (jugular)  vein. 
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to  its  relation  to  lameness,  and  it  being  our  intention  here  to  deal 
with  broad  principles,  leaving  the  nicer  shades  of  distinction  for 
consideration  until  such  time  as  we  come  to  treat  of  particular  lame- 
nesses, we  may  safely  say  that — 

1.  Every  horse  shewing  lameness  must  be  pronounced  unsound. 
Although  the  converse  of  this,  as  a fundamental  principle,  will  by 
no  means  hold  good  : every  horse  not  shewing  lameness  not  neces- 
sarily being  (considered  as)  a sound  horse.  For  instance,  a horse 
shall  have  a spavin,  or  a curb,  or  a swollen  back  sinew,  and  still 
shew  no  lameness,  even  though  he  may  shew  marks  of  having 
been  fired  or  blistered  for  the  same,  and  so  give  us  every  reason 
to  believe  that  formerly  he  has  experienced  actual  lameness  from 
one  or  other  of  these  defects.  Would,  however,  any  veterinary 
surgeon,  under  such  circumstances,  give  a certificate  of  soundness  ? 
If  he  did,  it  must  be  qualified  in  a manner  that  would  little  induce 
any  person  to  purchase  such  a horse,  unless  at  a price  consonant 
with  the  evident  reduction  of  his  value.  It  will  be  requisite,  there- 
fore, for  us  to  say,  not  simply,  that  every  lame  horse  is  unsound, 
but  to  add  the  words,  or  who  has  that  about  him  which  is  likely  on 
work  to  render  him  lame.  This  will,  it  is  true,  open  the  door  to 
difference  of  opinion  and  equivocation.  There  may,  as  we  have 
seen,  spring  up  two  opinions  concerning  the  presence  even  of  lame- 
ness. There  will  in  more  cases  be  twro  opinions  concerning  that 
which  is  accounted  to  be  the  precursor  of  lameness,  or  have  a ten- 
dency at  some  period,  proximate  or  remote,  to  produce  lameness ; 
all  which  differences  are  best  got  rid  of  by  reference  to  the  ablest 
veterinary  advice.  There  will  be  less  diversity  of  opinion  among 
professional  men  than  among  others,  and  the  more  skilful  and 
respectable  the  professional  persons  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  pro- 
bability of  a happy  unison  in  their  views  of  the  case.  To  have 
any  statute  law  which  shall  meet  such  cases  as  these  is,  from  the 
very  nature  of  vital  structures  and  functions,  totally  an  impossible 
matter. 


ON  THE  TEETH. 

By  W.  A.  Cherry,  M.R.C.V.S. 

In  a communication  from  Mr.  Pritchard,  of  Wolverhampton,  on 
the  age  of  the  horse  as  shewn  by  the  appearance  of  the  teeth, 
attention  is  drawn  to  several  important  changes  that  take  place 
in  these  organs ; and  in  acknowledging  its  value,  and  in  many 
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respects  its  correctness,  I must  still  be  allowed  to  make  a few  re- 
marks on  that  gentleman’s  statements,  in  which  my  observations 
have  shewn  different  results. 

The  temporary  molar  teeth  I have  always  found  are  shed  about 
the  completion  of  the  third  year,  within  a short  time  of  each 
other ; and  repeated  observation  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  average  period  of  the  year  at  which  they  are  shed  is  between  the 
months  of  April  and  June.  This,  of  course,  is  not  always  regular, 
as  being  an  earlier  or  later  foal,  or  having  some  peculiar  idiosyn- 
cracy,  may  make  it  irregular,  not  only  as  to  the  period  at  which  the 
change  is  completed,  but  also  between  the  teeth  in  their  relative 
position  of  completion.  The  first  changes  generally  are  in  the  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw  : these  are  followed  by  the  opposing  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw.  The  first  temporary  upper  molar  is  thrown  off : 
this  is  soon  followed  by  the  lower  first  molar ; this  by  the  second 
upper,  then  the  second  lower,  third  upper,  and  completed  by  the 
third  lower  molar.  The  time  that  elapses  between  these  changes 
is  nearly  equally  divided,  the  period  between  the  throwing  off  of 
the  first  and  second  molar  being  rather  the  longest.  If  the  teeth  of 
a two  year  and  nine  months  colt  be  examined,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  such  is  the  case,  as  the  difference  in  thickness  of  the  shells  is 
but  slight,  and  may  stand  in  relative  proportion  thus : 4-16ths, 
6-16ths,  7-16ths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  has  never  occurred 
in  the  course  of  my  observations  upon  the  changes  during  dentition 
to  meet  with  an  instance  of  the  third  molar  not  being  completed 
until  nearly  four  years  old ; on  the  contrary,  I have  generally  found 
the  process  complete  by  three  years  and  six  months ; that  is,  by 
the  time  the  second  incisors  are  to  be  thrown  off.  I have  given 
the  average  periods,  as  shewn  by  the  result  of  my  own  observa- 
tions. Of  course,  during  a long  course  of  practice,  I have  met 
with  many  varieties  and  exceptions;  but  in  a subject  like  the  one 
now  agitating  the  sporting  world,  the  object  is  not  to  bring  forward 
partial  views  or  exceptions  to  general  rules,  but  clearly  to  point 
out  the  form  of  and  time  when  changes  most  generally  take  place. 

The  teeth  of  herbivorous  animals  are  always  growing,  the  molars 
more  than  the  incisors.  In  this  particular  they  differ  from  those  of 
the  carnivora.  This  will  be  still  more  apparent  if  we  consider  the 
different  uses  to  which  these  opposite  classes  apply  their  teeth. 
The  food  of  the  herbivora  is  large  in  bulk,  and  requires  to  be 
ground  down  into  a perfect  pulp ; on  the  contrary,  the  carnivora 
require  only  to  chop  their  food  into  such  portions  as  can  be  swal- 
lowed : they  are  furnished  with  sharp  angular  teeth,  covered  with 
an  external  coating  of  enamel,  which  from  its  hardness  keeps  sharp 
the  angles,  and  wears  but  very  slowly.  Their  teeth  thus  enclosed 
in  enamel  never  grow  after  their  permanent  completion.  The  teeth 
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of  the  herbivora  are  composed  of  alternate  concentric  layers  of  bone 
and  enamel,  which,  wearing  away  irregularly,  give  that  mill-stone 
like  surface  which  so  peculiarly  adapts  them  for  their  office ; but 
this  very  fitness  required  that  they  should  also  be  so  constructed 
that  there  should  be  a process  of  growth  sufficient  to  supply  the 
waste  by  wear.  The  molar  tooth,  when  fully  completed,  consists, 
as  I have  before  observed,  of  concentric  layers  of  bone  and  enamel. 
The  enamel  is  produced  during  the  development  of  the  tooth,  and 
extends  downwards  so  far  as  the  body  of  the  tooth  is  solid,  but  does 
not  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  fang,  which  is  a prolongation  of 
the  bony  layers  only.  The  enamel  thus  formed  is  not  afterwards 
added  to,  and  the  length  of  the  enamel  is  about  equal  to  the  wear 
of  the  tooth  during  the  ordinary  life  of  the  animal ; for  in  very  old 
horses  the  molar  teeth  are  found  to  be  composed  of  hard  bone 
only,  the  layers  of  enamel  having  been  worn  out.  This  applies 
both  to  the  molars  and  incisors ; but  from  the  incisors  being  less 
used,  they  grow  longer,  and  do  not  shew  so  perfectly  or  frequently 
the  same  fact ; but  I have  seen  this  condition  of  the  teeth  in  old 
horses  too  often  to  doubt  of  its  being  the  natural  result  of  age. 
These  changes  are,  of  course,  very  gradual,  and  it  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  progressive  changes  which  enable  us  to  tell  the  age  of  such 
animal  after  the  period  of  removal  of  the  temporary  teeth  has  passed 
away.  The  teeth  are  thus,  as  I think  I have  clearly  shewn,  always 
growing,  but  the  growth  during  their  development  is,  of  course, 
much  more  rapid,  and  the  degree  of  solidity  of  the  tooth  is  different 
in  different  individuals,  as  some  are  very  much  more  dense,  which 
causes  them  to  carry  a youthful  appearance  of  mouth,  while  all 
other  indications  shew  a much  more  advanced  age.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  are  so  soft  as  to  shew  the  reverse  ; but,  practically,  these 
variations  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  greatly  embarrass  a 
careful  practitioner,  for  the  shape  and  general  character  of  the  tooth 
is  a much  better  criterion  of  age  at  all  periods  of  life  than  mere 
marks.  It  is  not  my  intention  in  these  remarks  to  point  out  the 
proper  indications  of  particular  ages  as  shewn  by  the  teeth,  but  to 
state  generally  the  result  of  my  observations  on  the  physiology  of 
the  reproduction  and  general  growth  of  the  teeth.  The  ovoid  in- 
cisor, with  its  longest  axis  more  or  less  across  the  median  line  of 
the  body,  becomes  in  advanced  age  of  an  elongated  triangular  form, 
with  its  longest  axis  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  median  line. 

I shall  simply  state  the  times  at  which  the  changes  take  place  of 
the  temporary  for  the  permanent  teeth.  At  two  and  a half  years 
the  two  upper  centre  incisors  are  shed,  then  the  two  lower  centre  ; 
at  three  years  the  temporary  molars  are  thrown  off;  at  three  years 
and  a half  the  second  pair  of  incisors,  first  above,  then  below ; at 
four  years  the  tushes  appear,  and  the  last  or  sixth  molar  is  com- 
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pleted , at  four  years  and  a half  the  corner  incisors  are  replaced  as 
before,  first  above,  then  below.  Deviations  from  these  rules  are,  of 
course,  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  those  most  frequently  occurring 
at  the  first  change ; and  I have  frequently  known  that  not  a tooth 
has  been  shed  until  nearly  three  years  old.  These  deviations  are 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  amongst  forest,  Welch,  or  common 
ponies ; this  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  late  foals,  as  also 
by  their  being  hardly  kept  during  early  life.  The  later  changes 
are  much  more  regular. 

The  process  of  displacement  of  the  temporary  molar  teeth  is 
not  so  much  by  absorption  of  the  fangs  as  by  compression  against 
them,  and  wearing  away  from  the  crown.  The  new  tooth,  in  its 
formation,  presses  upon  the  thin  and  weak  extremities  of  the  fangs; 
these  are  partially  absorbed : but  the  pressure  from  above  pre- 
venting the  rising  up  of  the  body  of  the  tooth,  except  as  the  face  is 
worn  down,  causes  a greater  consolidation  of  the  fangs,  which  take 
the  impress  of  the  crown  of  the  new  tooth  ; while  those  portions  of 
the  outer  layer  which  come  opposite  to  the  furrows  upon  the  sides 
of  the  new  tooth,  not  being  subject  to  this  perpendicular  pressure, 
but  only  to  lateral  pressure,  become  prolonged  into  these  furrows, 
which  enable  this  shell  of  the  temporary  tooth  to  be  adherent. 
After  the  crown  of  the  new  tooth  has  risen  above  the  alveolar 
cavity,  the  temporary  tooth  is  still  farther  fitted  for  this  change 
by  not  being  so  dense  generally  in  its  structure,  but  as  it  wears 
down  lower  and  lower,  the  substance  is  less  and  less  dense ; and  it 
is  not  by  any  means  uncommon  to  find  that  fragments  only  of  the 
shell  drop  away,  so  complete  has  been  the  apposition  between  the 
surfaces.  After  the  pulp  and  membranes  of  the  tooth  are  ab- 
sorbed— that  is,  the  organic  parts — no  absorption,  can  take  place ; 
but  the  process  is  then  simply  that  of  wearing  away.  This  is  a 
very  wonderful  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  as  by  it  the  masti- 
catory organs  are  never  unfitted  for  the  due  performance  of  their 
office;  and,  in  fact,  the  opposing  ranges  of  teeth  are  always  in 
contact:  the  upper  range  being  thrown  off  the  first,  the  lower, 
from  not  having  so  great  an  opposition  as  before,  are  worn  less, 
and,  being  pushed  on  at  the  same  time,  meet  the  new  upper  mo- 
lars, and  thus  the  surface  for  grinding  is  not  diminished,  except  for 
the  short  period  which  elapses  between  the  throwing  off  of  the 
shell  from  the  lower  molar.  The  space,  T have  shewn  before,  is 
often  not  more  than  the  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch ; and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  though,  unlike  the  carnivora,  the  teeth  of  her- 
bivorous animals  are  always  growing,  yet  they  grow  with  greatly 
increased  rapidity  during  the  period  assigned  for  their  develop- 
ment. 

The  shedding  of  the  incisor  teeth  is  now  in  accordance  with  the 
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carnivora ; that  is,  by  absorption  of  the  fang  and  throwing  off  of 
the  body  at  once,  as  the  animal  is  still  able,  by  the  lips  and  other 
incisors,  to  gather  in  the  grass ; and,  therefore,  an  interruption  of 
the  complete  row  is  of  less  consequence. 

It  must  be  viewed  as  a wise  provision,  that  the  replacement  of 
organs  so  important  to  the  growth  and  well-doing  of  the  animal 
should  take  place  at  these  particular  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  a 
fact  well  known  in  breeding  districts,  that  a colt  always  gets  thin- 
ner during  the  shedding  of  the  molar  teeth,  and  does  best  at  grass : 
and  the  popular  belief  is  in  accordance  with  the  physiological  fact, 
both  as  to  the  period  at  which  the  change  is  made,  and  also  the 
best  mode  of  contributing  to  the  well-doing  of  the  animal. 

In  the  country  in  which  the  horse  is  believed  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally placed,  the  rainy  season  generally  lasts  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, and  in  an  arid  country  the  first  falling  of  rain  causes 
the  growth  of  plants  to  be  very  rapid  and  succulent : this  enables 
the  animal  to  easily  masticate  the  food  necessary  for  its  growth 
and  well-doing ; and  as  the  food  and  the  teeth  become  firmer  con- 
currently, it  also  allows  of  a supply  of  spare  nutriment,  in  the 
shape  of  fat,  to  be  laid  by  for  a more  rigorous  season.  The  same 
result  will  be  apparent  at  the  cessation  of  a rainy  season  in  the 
same  countries ; for  the  heat  which  then  predominates  will  have 
the  effect,  upon  a soil  saturated  with  moisture,  of  increasing  the 
succulent  growth  of  plants  suited  to  an  herbivorous  animal.  And 
thus  I think  it  will  appear  that  these  important  changes,  taking 
place  at  these  precise  periods,  must  be  viewed  as  a wise  ordination 
of  Providence  ; for  though  the  habits  of  an  animal  may  be  slightly 
modified  by  locality  or  other  changes  in  the  position  in  which 
it  may  be  placed,  yet  not  any  change  has  yet  been  able  to  be 
traced  either  in  internal  organization,  changes  during  growth,  or 
the  peculiarities  stamped  upon  its  reproduction : they  still  remain 
the  same  as  when  first  created. 

June  10,  1845. 
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By  W.  A.  Cartwright,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

On  the  3d  April,  1845,  I was  sent  for  by  Edward  Eyton,  Esq., 
of  Marbury  Hayes,  to  examine  a half-bred  horse  that  had  died  sud- 
denly the  previous  night 

The  horse  belonged  to  G.  Harper,  Esq.,  of  this  town,  and  had 
been  lent  to  Mr.  Eyton  to  do  a little  work.  He  was  about  15 
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years  old,  16  hands  high,  in  good  condition,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
perfectly  sound. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  instant  a groom  led  him  and  another 
horse,  whilst  riding  a third,  to  Mr.  E.’s,  a distance  of  four  miles. 
During  the  journey  thither  he  was  sometimes  walked  and  at  others 
trotted,  and  on  arriving  there  he  sweated  a little.  He  continued 
in  the  stable  the  whole  of  the  day,  was  put  into  a separate  stall, 
and  had  every  care  taken  of  him.  Between  eight  and  nine  at  night 
he  was  supped  up  with  the  other  horses,  and  then  seemed  perfectly 
well,  and  was  left  eating. 

Some  cold  water  was  brought  to  him  when  he  was  supped  up, 
but  of  which  he  drank  but  little.  From  this  time  he  was  left  for 
the  night,  without  being  seen  again.  Between  four  and  five  o’clock 
the  next  morning  the  servant  men  were  in  attendance  upon  the  cart 
horses,  and,  to  their  great  surprise,  found  this  horse  dead  behind 
them.  It  is  highly  probable,  previous  to  death  taking  place,  that 
he  had  been  violently  struggling  and  staggering  about,  as  a bar 
that  separated  the  stall  from  the  other  horses  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  stall  itself  were  forced  down,  and  the  head  collar  was  also 
off  his  head.  None  of  the  other  horses  were  in  the  least  injured. 

Examination. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines 
was  a good  deal  inflamed.  The  stomach  was  moderately  filled  with 
food,  and  was  perfectly  healthy  ; and  it  was  very  evident  that,  at 
the  time  of  death,  digestion  was  going  on  in  a natural  state. 
There  were  no  bots  in  the  stomach,  or  at  the  entrance  into  the  duo- 
denum. 

I next  laid  open  the  thorax,  and  found  the  lungs  highly  con- 
gested ; the  trachea  was  also  violently  inflamed  inside. 

I was  very  much  struck  with  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  pe- 
ricardium, which  was  considerably  larger  than  usual,  and  of  a dark 
blue  colour.  I immediately  laid  it  open,  and  found  that  it  contained 
about  two  quarts  of  bloody  serum  and  dark  coagulated  blood,  in 
about  equal  proportions.  There  was  none  of  the  buffy  coat  inter- 
mixed with  it.  It  was  now  very  evident  that  a rupture  of  some 
bloodvessel  had  taken  place  within  the  pericardial  sac,  and  on  re- 
moving the  blood  it  was  seen  whence  it  proceeded,  as  there  were 
stringy  portions  of  the  coagulated  parts  hanging  out  from  a ca- 
vity leading  towards  the  origin  of  the  aorta,  and  close  up  to  the 
heart.  I introduced  my  finger  therein,  which  went  directly  into  the 
aorta.  On  opening  it,  I was  surprised  in  scarcely  finding  a vestige 
of  disease  in  its  coats  : its  inner  membrane  was  beautifully  smooth, 
and  of  a natural  colour,  and  the  whole  of  its  substance  was  not  at 
all  thickened ; in  short,  there  was  nothing  more  than  an  opening 
into  it  that  one  could  just  pass  one’s  finger  through,  and  which  was 
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surrounded  by  portions  of  loose  thin  membrane  that  had  covered 
the  opening. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a circular  portion  of  the  aorta,  of  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  had,  excepting  a very  thin  covering  on  its 
outer  side,  become  absorbed,  without  implicating  the  adjoining  parts 
by  any  adhesions  or  depositions. 

Since  this  horse  died,  another  valuable  half-bred  horse,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  person,  was  found  dead  in  the  field,  but  I did  not 
see  him  opened. 


SCIRRHOUS  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART  OF  A HORSE. 

By  Mr.  W.  C.  SPOONER,  V.  S.,  Southampton. 

In  the  early  part  of  September  T was  requested  to  look  at  a 
valuable  thorough-bred  yearling  colt,  belonging  to  Viscount  P — , 
that  had  a slight  swelling  of  the  pastern  joint  of  the  off  fore  leg, 
which  appeared  to  be  somewhat  distorted,  as  if  from  a contraction 
of  the  sinews  behind  it.  The  colt  looked  thin  and  did  badly.  Some 
days  afterwards  one  of  the  hind  legs,  at  the  fetlock  joint,  without 
any  apparent  cause,  felt  hot  and  enlarged,  producing  lameness.  I 
then  felt  assured  the  mischief  proceeded  from  some  constitutional 
derangement.  At  first  I thought  it  was  rheumatic  inflammation, 
but  soon  afterwards  was  inclined  to  refer  it  to  derangement  of  the 
circulating  medium.  With  this  idea  I examined  the  pulse  and 
the  action  of  the  heart  minutely.  The  former,  though  quickened  to 
60  in  a minute,  and  rather  weak,  was  regular  in  its  action,  and  the 
latter  did  not  betoken  the  disease  which  was  afterwards  exhibited. 
The  swellings  were  treated  with  warm  fomentations,  followed  by 
the  application  of  iodine  with  mercury,  in  the  form  of  an  oint- 
ment, and  hydriodate  of  potash  with  mineral  and  vegetable  tonics. 
The  colt  appeared  to  get  better,  and  the  swellings  seemed  to  be 
dispersed  by  the  treatment — only,  however,  to  appear  again  shortly 
on  other  joints  : and  thus  for  some  time  it  appeared  to  fly  about 
from  joint  to  joint,  the  animal  getting  alternately  better  and  worse. 
At  length,  one  afternoon,  about  a month  after  my  first  seeing  him, 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  box,  though  appearing  as  well  as  usual 
an  hour  or  two  previously.  On  examining  the  body  next  day  the 
swellings  of  the  joints  had  in  a great  measure  disappeared,  but 
leaving  appearances  of  inflammation  in  the  surrounding  tissues. 
No  other  lesion  was  found  until  I reached  the  heart,  when  the 
cause  of  disease  and  death  was  at  once  exhibited.  The  left  side 
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of  the  heart  was  perfectly  healthy;  but  on  cutting  into  the  right 
ventricle  this  cavity  appeared  almost  filled  up  by  a fungous  can- 
cerous substance,  of  a whitish  or  rather  greyish  colour,  growing,  as 
it  were,  upwards  from  the  apex  of  the  heart  towards  the  right  auri- 
cle, and  all  but  obliterating  the  passage  to  the  lungs.  The  pul- 
monary circulation  must  have  been  impeded  for  a long  time  by  this 
scirrhous  substance,  which,  continuing  to  grow,  at  length  proved  a 
complete  obstacle ; and,  of  course  produced  a fatal  effect,  which, 
indeed,  was  rather  surprising  that  it  did  not  supervene  before. 

This  case,  I think,  deserves  to  be  recorded  from  its  extreme 
rarity.  I remember  meeting,  some  years  ago,  with  a remarkable 
case  of  cancer  and  scirrhus  of  the  heart,  which  was  enormously 
enlarged  and  altogether  altered  in  its  shape,  and  I believe  the 
case  is  recorded  in  a former  volume  of  this  Journal.  In  this  in- 
stance the  left  ventricle  was  greatly  diseased,  and  the  peculiar  and 
laboured  action  of  the  heart,  together  with  the  want  of  synchronism 
between  it  and  the  pulse,  the  latter  being  weak  and  the  former 
strong  and  thumping,  assured  me  (previous  to  death)  that  the  heart 
was  the  seat  of  disease.  In  the  colt,  however,  the  absence  of  mor- 
bid changes  in  the  left  ventricle  explains  the  fact  why  the  general 
circulation  should  be  comparatively  unaffected.  At  the  same  time, 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  proper  changes  must  have  been 
effected  in  the  blood  from  the  great  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary 
circulation  will,  I take  it,  sufficiently  account  for  the  obscure  and 
fluctuating  symptoms  of  disease  exhibited  during  life. 


ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE 
LAMINATED  STRUCTURES  OF  THE  FOOT  OF 
THE  HORSE. 

By  Thomas  Wright,  M.R.C.V.S. , Brighton . 

The  subject  which  I purpose  investigating  in  this  paper  is  one 
of  no  small  importance  to  us  when  considered  in  a pathological 
point  of  view ; for  a true  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  healthy  structures  is  the  only  data  from  which  we 
can  hope,  with  any  thing  like  certainty,  to  obtain  such  inferences 
as  shall  guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  them  when  diseased.  The 
variety,  and,  too  often,  incurability,  of  the  diseases  so  frequently 
found  by  us  affecting  the  laminated  structures  of  the  horse’s  foot, 
will,  I am  certain,  be  a sufficient  excuse  for  my  venturing  to  offer  for 
your  consideration  some  remarks  on  those  parts,  although  perhaps 
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incorrect ; but  it  is  only  by  each  and  every  individual  considering 
and  judging  for  himself,  and,  after  having  found  his  own  conclu- 
sions, giving  to  them  publicity,  that  we  can  hope  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  progress  of  science. 

In  all  veterinary  works  we  find  that  the  wall,  or  crust,  of  thg 
horny  case  of  the  foot  of  the  horse  is  divided  into  two  layers  or 
tables,  that  is,  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  table  : the  outer  is  said  to 
be  secreted  entirely  from  the  coronary  substance,  whilst  the  inner 
one  is  said  to  owe  its  presence  to  a secretion  from  the  sensible 
lamina.  Now  it  is  with  this  last  assertion  that  I must  beg  to 
differ,  with  all  due  deference,  from  those  who  have  so  stated:  I shall 
therefore  now  proceed  to  enumerate  some  few  facts  which,  in  my 
opinion,  go  some  way  to  disprove  it ; and,  after  having  done  so,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  other  opinion  upon  the  same  subject. 

Proceeding  from  the  coronary  substance  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards,  we  find  the  sensible  laminae,  which  are  nothing  more 
than  a quantity  of  thin  plates  of  a somewhat  vascular  kind  of  tis- 
sue, perfectly  smooth  on  their  external  surface,  and  bound  securely 
to  the  parts  immediately  beneath  them,  through  the  medium  of 
layers  of  dense  fibrous  material,  by  some  said  to  possess  an  elastic 
property,  but  which  I could  never  detect.  Between  every  two  of 
those  sensible  laminae  are  received  thin  plates  of  horn,  correspond- 
ing in  exact  proportions  to  themselves,  which  have  been  called 
the  horny  or  insensible  laminae,  and  which  are  found  to  be  firmly 
attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  inner  table  of  the  wall. 

If  we  make  an  incision  down  the  centre  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  hoof  so  as  to  expose  at  once  the  outer  and  inner  tables  of  the 
wall  with  the  insensible  and  sensible  laminae,  we  shall  find  that, 
from  the  point  of  junction  of  all  those  parts  superiorly  to  their  ter- 
minations inferiorly,  there  is  not  the  slightest  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  development  of  any  one  of  them.  This  being  the  case  (as 
most  certainly  it  is),  I would  ask,  how  can  it  by  possibility  be  con- 
ceived that,  in  this  normal  state  of  things,  we  have  any  secretion 
of  horn  from  the  sensible  laminae  1 If  this  was  the  case,  we  most 
assuredly  must  have  had  an  accumulation  of  such  secretion  as  it 
descended  in  the  general  growth  of  the  wall  from  above  down- 
wards. If  we  separate  two  of  these  different  laminae  from  their 
basement  structures,  we  can,  with  the  greatest  ease,  cause  the  one 
to  glide  freely  over  the  other  ; but  it  would  be  a matter  of  impossi- 
bility to  do  this  with  the  sensible  and  insensible  sole,  or  the  same 
of  the  frog,  or  the  coronary  substance  and  the  wall.  We  find  that 
covering  the  sensible  sole,  the  sensible  frog,  and  coronary  sub- 
stance, there  is  a dense  fibrous  layer  of  material  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  as  a protective  agent  to  the  minute  ramifications  of  the 
arteries,  which  are  for  the  purpose  of  secreting  horn,  and  which 
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assume  the  form  of  papillae  ; this,  however,  is  entirely  wanting  on 
the  sensible  laminae,  which,  as  has  been  before  observed,  are  per- 
fectly smooth  and  glassy. 

The  best  proof  that  I can  offer  in  favour  of  my  opinion  is,  that 
state  of  parts  so  gradual  in  making  its  appearance,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  certain  after  an  unfavourable  termination  of  a case  of  lami- 
nitis,  the  inflammatory  action  produces  a separation  of  the  one 
order  of  laminae  from  the  other.  The  sensible  laminae  now  take  on 
an  abnormal  action,  that  of  secreting  a peculiar  plastic  material. 
This  material  being  thrown  out  from  the  inferior  parts  as  well  as 
the  superior,  an  accumulation  must,  of  necessity,  take  place  at  the 
inferior  part,  and,  consequently,  the  wall  is  forced  forward  at  the 
inferior  part  of  it,  and  the  os  pedis  is  forced  backwards,  and  thus 
produces  convex  soles. 

When  the  sensible  laminae  have,  by  any  operation  or  accident, 
been  deprived  of  their  natural  defence — the  insensible  laminae — we 
find  that  they  have  the  property  of  secreting,  and  that  too  in  a very 
short  space  of  time,  a material  which  to  all  appearance  is  horn,  and 
which  sufficiently  protects  them  from  injury  until  their  proper  co- 
vering is  grown  from  above.  This,  I should  say,  is  only  another 
proof  of  the  wise  provisions  of  nature,  and  is  conclusive  of  the 
normal  function  of  these  parts.  I have  invariably  noticed  that  this 
same  substance  makes  its  appearance  on  the  sole  after  the  removal 
of  the  horny  parts,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  natural  fibrous 
protection.  A provision  of  this  kind  also  takes  place  when  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  are  removed,  either  from  injury  or  by  the 
trephine.  Bone  itself  is  never  found  to  be  reproduced,  but  a carti- 
laginous mass  soon  fills  up  the  chasm,  and  affords  a very  great 
defence  to  the  parts  beneath. 

The  great  vascularity  of  the  sensible  laminae  has  led  some 
persons  more  particularly  to  ascribe  to  them  the  property  of 
secreting  the  insensible  laminae  and  inner  table  of  the  wall ; but  al- 
though, to  a casual  observer,  they  would  appear  the  most  vascular 
part  of  the  foot,  yet  investigation  will  tell  us  they  are  least  vas- 
cular of  all.  Their  vascular  appearance  is  in  a great  measure  de- 
pendent on  their  being  denuded  of  any  description  of  protective 
covering  when  the  laminae  are  removed.  Unlike  the  other  surfaces, 
the  constant  pressure  to  which  they  are  exposed  will  also  go  a great 
way  in  accounting  even  for  the  blood  that  is  found  in  them ; for  this 
pressure  greatly  facilitates  absorption,  and,  where  the  absorption  is 
going  on  vigorously,  we  must  have  a corresponding  deposition,  in 
order  that  an  equilibrium  may  be  maintained.  The  lateral  laminal 
arteries,  although  of  some  magnitude,  have  another  office  to  per- 
form besides  that  of  supplying  the  sensible  laminae,  for  the  circulus 
arteriosus  in  itself  is  not  at  all  equal  to  the  supply  of  blood  wanted 
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for  the  secretion  of  the  sole ; but,  to  make  up  for  its  deficiency,  it  is 
receiving  the  major  portion  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  lateral  la- 
mi  nal  arteries  through  some  foramen  in  the  os  pedis.  In  no  one 
foot  injected  by  me  did  I ever  discover  any  branches  going  to  those 
laminae  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  they  had  any  thing 
like  a secretory  office  to  perform. 

The  question  might  now  be  asked,  whence  do  the  insensible  la- 
minae and  inner  table  of  the  wall  arise  ? Why,  I would  an- 
swer, from  the  coronary  substance  in  common  with  the  outer  table  ; 
and  the  difference  in  the  density  of  the  two  tables  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  of  the  immediate  connexion  of  a sensible  and  an 
insensible  surface,  without  fear  of  concussion  resulting  therefrom. 
This  change  in  the  structure  of  those  parts  takes  place  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  sensible  laminae  from  the  coronary  sub- 
stance. It  is  this  last-named  substance  dipping  between  the 
sensible  laminae  for  a short  distance  only  that  causes  the  insensible 
laminae  to  be  secreted ; and  being  secreted  in  this  situation,  it, 
by  virtue  of  pressure  from  above,  glides  down  betwixt  the  sensible 
laminae  until  it  arrives  at  the  place  of  junction  of  the  sole  and  the 
crust.  Here  its  office  is  ended  ; but  it  may  be  traced  to  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  crust  becoming  worn  off  by  trituration,  in  common  with 
the  inner  and  outer  tables.  The  dove-tailed  connexion  which  exists 
between  the  sensible  and  insensible  laminae  renders  their  attach- 
ment very  secure,  as  is  shewn  by  the  horse  being  enabled  to  sus- 
tain his  weight  by  means  of  it  when  both  the  sole  and  the  frog  are 
removed ; but  I fear  that  he  could  not  endure  much  exertion  in  this 
state  without  coming  to  the  ground,  as  the  taking  of  those  parts 
from  the  foot  of  the  horse,  in  my  opinion,  is  similar  to  robbing  a tub 
of  its  hoops. 

I am  trying  your  patience,  I dare  say;  but  when  I have  done,  you 
may  apply  the  actual  cautery  or  dissect  away  just  as  it  may  please 
you ; for  I cannot  leave  this  subject  without  first  giving  to  you  my 
opinion,  from  practical  experience,  on  the  use  of  frog  setons  in  cases 
of  laminitis. 

During  the  time  that  I was  engaged  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Gabriel, 
Secretary  to  the  R.C.V.S.,  I had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  se- 
veral cases  of  this  disorder  that  occurred  in  that  gentleman’s  prac- 
tice. They  each  of  them  had  the  setons  inserted  in  their  frogs,  and 
every  one  of  them  did  well,  there  not  being  the  slightest  descent  of 
sole  to  be  observed  in  any  one  of  them.  I would  therefore  recom- 
mend them  to  every  practitioner  as  the  only  safe  and  certain  me- 
thod of  combatting  this  fearful  disease. 
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EFFECTS  OF  MERCURY  ON  THE  HORSE. 

In  a Letter  from  Mr.  ACHERLEY,  V.S.,  Bridgnorth , to  Mr.  Per  civ  all. 

To  you,  Sir,  is  the  veterinary  profession  principally  in- 
debted for  having  placed  hydrargyrus  and  its  preparations  (particu- 
larly the  chloride)  in  its  proper  position  in  equine  therapeutics; 
and  so  clearly  have  you  demonstrated  its  good  effects  in  various  dis- 
eases, that  whatever  testimony  I may  offer  to  its  efficacy  must  be 
very  unimportant.  However,  if  you  think  the  following  case 
worthy  of  notice,  it  is  at  your  service  : — 

In  June  1843,  I was  requested  to  attend  a remarkably  fine  chest- 
nut horse,  six  years  old,  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.L.Leveson. 
He  had  a chronic  cough,  and  was  also  a crib-biter. 

I determined  upon  giving  mercury  a full  and  fair  trial.  The 
horse  commenced  taking  hydrarg.  chlor.  cum  opii.  pulv.  gr.  vij. 
twice  a-day,  until  warned  to  desist  by  the  vascular  mouth,  pinky 
gums,  and  foetid  breath.  The  horse  was  then  placed  on  a liberal 
diet,  gentle  daily  exercise,  and  a vegetable  tonic  ball  given  twice 
a-day,  for  fourteen  days  ; when,  all  effects  of  the  mercury  having 
passed  off,  he  was  again  subjected  to  its  influence.  After  taking 
twelve  doses,  the  system  appeared  saturated,  I may  say  salivated, 
for  there  was  increased  secretion  of  saliva  and  tenderness  of  the 
glands,  accompanying  impaired  appetite,  depression  of  spirits,  foe- 
tid breath,  & c.  The  horse’s  cough  was  entirely  removed  ; but  the 
most  strange  part  of  the  business  was,  he  had  ceased  entirely  to  be 
a crib-biter. 

Query. — Did  the  horse  abandon  the  habit  of  crib-biting  because 
his  mouth  and  gums  were  sorel  or  was  the  cause  which  induced  the 
habit  removed  by  the  effects  of  the  medicine  I 

Veterinary  writers  disagree  as  to  cause  and  effect.  Some  con- 
tend that  crib-biting  is  merely  a habit,  ultimately  producing  dis- 
organization of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal ; others,  that  it 
is  the  effect  of  previous  derangement. 

D.  P.  Blaine  says,  crib-biting  is  dependent  on  dyspepsia.  The 
above  case,  as  far  as  it  goes,  favours  his  opinion  of  the  matter. 
However  this  be,  the  horse  in  question  has  never  returned  to  his 
former  practice  of  crib-biting. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  an  interesting  subject,  and  I hope  a more  able 
pen  than  mine  will  take  it  up,  and  tell  us  what  crib-biting  really  is. 
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BRONCHITIS,  PLEURISY,  AND  CONSUMPTION  IN 

CATTLE. 

By  W.  You  ATT. 

I MAY,  perhaps,  be  forgiven  if,  under  the  present  state  of  things, 
I refer  my  readers  to  a short  abstract  of  the  real  state  of  cattle  pro- 
ceedings ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  from  which  I believe  I 
have  rarely  deviated.  My  observations  shall  be  short  and  to  the 
purpose. 

Bronchitis  is  seldom  pure.  It  is  generally  preceded  by  pain- 
ful and  husky  cough.  It  is  the  inter-step  between  catarrh  and 
consumption.  It  is  detected  by  a sunken,  anxious,  haggard  look — 
a rapid  and  laborious  breathing — a painful  cough,  against  the  ac- 
tion of  which  the  animal  strives  as  much  as  he  is  able — never  full 
and  perfect,  but  husky  and  wheezing — and  an  evident  conscious- 
ness of  the  danger  of  suffocation.  The  slightest  motion  aggravat- 
ing the  cough,  and  the  breath  particularly  heated.  The  seat  of  in- 
flammation being  deep,  no  pain  is  indicated  when  the  side  of  the 
animal  is  pressed  upon  or  lightly  struck;  the  animal,  conse- 
quently, not  gazing  anxiously  at  its  sides : but,  most  of  all,  he 
loses  flesh  rapidly,  and  to  a fearful  extent,  becoming  a mere 
skeleton, 

To  young  cattle  bronchitis  is  particularly  destructive,  especially 
to  yearlings.  The  cough  becomes  more  and  more  distressing : its 
intermissions  are  short,  but  the  paroxysms  are  exceedingly  violent. 
He  is  off  his  feed — hide-bound — the  belly  tucked  up — his  coat 
staring — his  flanks  heaving — and  it  is  painful  to  hear  him  cough. 
At  length  he  dies,  and  the  whole  of  the  bronchial  passages  are 
found  choaked  with  worms. 

Bleeding  will  be  the  first  remedy — it  should  be  carried  to  the 
extent  which  the  pulse  will  allow.  To  this  should  follow  physic 
and  sedative  medicines,  with  mashes. 

We  now  trace  the  evident  causes  of  pneumonia.  The  beast  is 
dull — the  head  is  extended  or  drooping — grazing  and  rumination 
have  ceased — the  flanks  heave,  but  not  so  laboriously  as  in  bron- 
chitis. There  is  cough  frequent  and  sore, — but  not  so  frequent  nor  so 
urgent  nor  so  painful  as  in  that  of  bronchitis.  The  mouth  is  hot,  but 
the  horns  and  ears  and  feet  are  cold — deathy  cold.  . The  animal 
will  not  lie  down — he  will  scarcely  move,  but  more  from  inability 
to  move,  and  he  wants  the  use  of  the  muscles  for  other  pur- 
poses than  from  fear  of  suffocation,  and  he  plainly  and  anxiously 
points  out  the  seat  of  disease  by  looking  at  one  or  both  flanks. 
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Pneumonia,  then,  would  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  disease 
that  has  been  just  treated  of,  and  from  pleurisy,  if  the  symptoms 
of  the  maladies  of  cattle  were  but  a little  more  attended  to  than 
they  generally  are. 
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By  a Lover  of  the  Brute  Creation. 

The  editorial  remarks  for  the  month  of  May  in  the  last  year 
touch  upon  the  present  state  of  the  veterinary  profession.  That  there 
is  a glut  in  the  market  there  is  no  doubt,  but,  when  we  look  round 
and  see  the  unequal  distribution,  there  may  be  found  a remedy. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  localities  not  yet  supplied  with  a regu- 
larly educated  veterinarian,  and  mostly  the  ground  is  occupied  by 
blacksmiths.  I may  say  that  in  one  locality  of  Yorkshire — that 
which  I know  too  well — for  a distance  of  forty  miles  there  are 
only  blacksmiths,  and  yet  it  is  a neighbourhood  where  some  of  the 
most  valuable  stock  in  the  country  are  kept. 

The  fact  is,  there  are  too  many  grooms  at  both  schools,  who 
go  there  and  get  a diploma,  or  not,  and  then  advertise,  professing 
to  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  veterinary  art. 

As  regards  the  Insurance  Company,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  meet  with  encouragement,  did  it  not  too  often  appoint  per- 
sons without  any  judgment.  I know  an  instance  of  a man  who 
got  an  appointment  as  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  Association.  Now 
this  man  has  all  his  medicines  made  up  by  another  self-dubbed 
veterinarian,  not  having  the  least  idea  himself  of  what  they  are 
composed  : — in  fact,  I know  an  instance  where  this  fellow  ordered 
a quarter  of  a lb.  of  currants  to  be  stewed  in  two  quarts  of  water 
down  to  one,  and  given  to  a cow : — and  in  another  case,  where  a cow 
was  labouring  under  milk  fever,  he  ordered  four  lbs.  of  treacle  and 
two  pints  of  castor  oil.  Such  a man  may  be  appointed!  Again,  as 
to  the  inspector — often  an  ignorant  man — if  the  cow-doctor  has  a 
case  that  only  looks  bad  to  him,  the  inspector  is  called  in ; he 
says  it  is  impossible  any  man  can  cure  him,  and  the  animal  is  con- 
demned. Such  are  the  men  employed  in  many  cases.  I could 
relate  much  more,  but,  as  this  is  anonymous,  it  may  be  rejected. 
The  remarks,  however,  treasure  up. 

[Anonymous  communications,  unless  purely  of  a scientific  nature, 
are  certainly  liable  to  objection,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  The 
present  letter,  however,  contains  some  homely  facts  which  we 
should  be  sorry  to  suppress. — Ed.] 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

REPORT  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur- 
geons to  the  Members  of  the  Profession,  published  in  accord- 
ance with  Minute  of  Council , dated  5th  June,  1845,  and  being  as 
follows : — “ That  the  Report  now  read  be  adopted,  and  that  the 
Editors  of  1 The  Veterinarian and  1 Veterinary  Record ’ be 
requested  to  insert  the  same  in  their  respective  Journals.” 

E.  N.  Gabriel,  Secretary. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur- 
geons have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  members  of  the 
profession  the  first  Report  of  their  proceedings,  a measure  they 
have  been  induced  to  adopt,  in  order  that  the  utmost  publicity  may 
be  given  to  the  arrangements  they  have  thought  it  essential  to 
make  for  the  advancement  and  good  government  of  the  body  of 
which  they  are  the  representatives,  and  for  maturing  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  views  contained  in  the  Charter  of  the  infant  Insti- 
tution. 

It  has  been  a subject  of  sincere  congratulation  to  the  Council 
that  the  Charter  itself  has  met  with  the  unqualified  approbation  of 
nearly  every  member  of  the  profession,  and  not  from  them  only, 
but  from  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  also,  as  well  as 
from  the  heads  of  departments  well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  but  who  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  have 
had  either  inclination  or  leisure  to  examine  its  merits.  By  some 
of  its  own  members  proofs  have  been  given  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  approbation  too  significant  to  be  mistaken : we  allude  to  the 
loans  so  handsomely  made  when  pecuniary  resources  were  indis- 
pensable, and  to  the  liberal  donations  with  which  those  loans  were 
followed  up  by  various  practitioners ; and  it  is  a pleasure  as  well 
as  a duty  of  the  Council  to  return  their  sincere  thanks  to  those 
gentlemen  who  so  liberally  came  forward,  and  they  doubt  not  they 
shall  ultimately  have  to  do  the  same  to  every  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, although,  as  yet,  there  are  some  whose  names  they  regret 
not  seeing  in  the  list  of  contributors. 

On  entering  on  the  duties  of  their  office,  your  Council  felt  that 
two  points  required  their  immediate  attention  : the  first  was,  the 
making  such  temporary  arrangements  and  appointing  such  Offi- 
cers as  were  essential  to  the  working  out  of  the  Charter.  The 
arrangements  made,  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  best  that  could 
have  been  adopted;  for,  in  carrying  out  any  new  and  important 
measure,  without  any  precedent  to  work  by  or  time  to  give  mature 
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deliberation  to  the  subject,  it  could  not  be  expected  but  that  the 
best  suggestions  of  the  moment  were  those  that  must  be  acted  on, 
and  they  accordingly  were  so ; with  what  effect,  the  slight  altera- 
tions only  that  have  since  been  made  in  them  afford  the  best 
proof.  The  Officers  elected  were  six  Vice-Presidents,  a Treasurer, 
and  Secretary ; Messrs.  Sewell,  Cherry,  E.  Turner,  J.  Goodwin, 
C.  Spooner,  and  J.  Turner,  were  elected  Vice-Presidents;  Mr.  F. 
King,  jun.,  of  Stanmore,  Treasurer;  and  Mr.  Gabriel,  Secretary. 
The  second  point  was,  providing  for  the  examination  of  the  students 
then  studying  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London  and  the 
Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh : accordingly,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  examinations  for  the  session  just  then  about  to  terminate 
should  be  conducted  agreeably  to  the  plan  already  pursued  at 
those  institutions ; and,  in  order  to  effect  this,  they  elected  a tem- 
porary Board  of  Examiners  for  each  School,  in  which  they  in- 
cluded those  gentlemen  who  had  already  officiated  for  that  purpose, 
with  the  addition  of  a certain  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  in 
the  place  of  those  disqualified  as  teachers  from  examining. 

The  first  of  these  examinations  took  place  at  the  Veterinary  Col- 
lege of  Edinburgh  immediately  after  the  election  of  your  Council : 
at  this  examination  a deputation  consisting  of  Professor  Spooner, 
Mr.  Gabriel,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Mayer,  attended  on  behalf  of  the 
Council,  and  the  Report  of  the  Deputation  was  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Council.  Forty-five  pupils  presented  themselves  for  exa- 
mination, of  whom  forty-one  were  passed  and  four  rejected.  It 
appeared  that  there  was  no  examination  on  Chemistry — none  on 
Materia  Medica — none  on  Physiology — none  on  the  Diseases  of 
Cattle  that  deserved  the  name:  there  were  by  far  too  many  lead- 
ing questions,  and  the  examinations  were  very  unequal.  The 
Report  expressed  a hope  that  the  necessity  of  practical  knowledge 
should  be  kept  prominently  in  view  in  future  examinations.  It 
appeared  to  the  Deputation  that  Professor  Dick  was  willing  and 
anxious  to  carry  out  any  suggestions  that  might  be  offered  for  the 
improvement  of  his  School,  and  with  many  of  his  plans  the  Depu- 
tation expressed  their  approval. 

By  the  liberality  of  Professor  Dick,  two  Silver  Medals  are  an- 
nually given, — one  to  the  pupil  who  passes  the  best  examination, 
and  the  other  to  the  one  that  produces  the  best  anatomical  prepara- 
tion. Some  irregularities  occurred  at  this  examination  which  the 
Council  thought  proper  to  notice  : these  were,  allowing  parties  not 
appointed  by  your  Council  to  take  part  in  the  examinations,  and 
Professor  Dick  walking  round  to  each  Examiner,  and,  in  a whisper, 
taking  his  opinion  as  to  the  qualification  or  disqualification  of  the 
student. 

After  a long  correspondence  on  these  points,  the  Council,  con- 
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sidering  that,  owing  to  their  having  been  elected  only  a few  days 
previous,  and  that  they  had  not  had  sufficient  time  to  issue  needful 
instructions  to  the  Examiners,  resolved  not  to  take  any  further 
notice  of  the  proceedings.  They  derived,  however,  great  plea- 
sure from  the  support  they  received  in  their  views  on  these  sub- 
jects from  the  veterinary  surgeons  in  Glasgow ; and  they  cannot 
omit  taking  this  opportunity  of  returning  their  thanks  to  them,  and 
many  other  of  their  friends  in  Scotland,  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  came  forward  and  avowed  their  sentiments  on  this  occasion  : 
these  gentlemen  not  only  expressed  themselves  in  the  highest  terms 
in  praise  of  the  Charter,  but  they  called  a meeting  of  the  profes- 
sion in  Scotland,  to  take  into  consideration  the  grievous  state  of 
veterinary  education  in  the  North,  and  explained,  by  a Memorial 
to  the  Council,  adopted  by  them  at  this  meeting,  their  views  of 
this  subject  in  plain  and  forcible  language,  and  added  many  valu- 
able hints  for  consideration  ; a liberal  subscription,  at  the  same 
time,  having  been  entered  into  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the 
Charter. 

The  examinations  of  the  students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col- 
lege of  London  took  place  immediately  after  the  examinations  in 
Scotland  : out  of  fifty-six  examined,  forty-one  passed  and  fifteen 
were  rejected ; and  here,  again,  the  Board  would  have  been 
well  pleased  to  have  reported  equally  favourably  of  the  division  of 
cattle  pathology  as  of  the  others  preceding  it : on  all  other  points, 
however,  the  pupils  passed  a far  better  and  more  extended  exami- 
nation than  their  confreres  in  the  North. 

The  Council  received  with  much  surprise  a communication  from 
the  Home  Office,  dated  July  the  10th,  1844,  containing  copies  of 
two  petitions  which  had  been  presented  to  Sir  James  Graham 
from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London.  Copies  of  these 
petitions,  with  the  answer  of  your  Council,  have  already  appeared 
in  “The  Veterinarian,”  and  it  was  a source  of  much  pleasure  to 
the  Council  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  refute  by  a plain  state- 
ment of  facts  the  unfounded  assertions  lodged  against  them : they 
regret,  however,  that  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col- 
lege should  have  been  so  far  misled  as  to  have  made  the  statements 
contained  in  their  petitions  without  proper  inquiry  from  those  most 
capable  of  giving  them  information. 

The  annoyance  which  this  matter  occasioned  was  increased  in 
consequence  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland 
petitioning  for  a distinct  veterinary  charter  upon  equally  unten- 
able grounds. 

The  attention  of  the  Council  was,  however,  withdrawn  from  the 
consideration  of  those  painful  subjects  by  matters  of  far  more  inte- 
rest to  themselves  and  consequence  to  the  profession,  viz.  the 
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formation  of  Bye-Laws  and  Regulations  for  the  governance  of  the 
body  politic  and  corporate.  In  the  consideration  of  this  important 
subject  they  kept  steadily  in  view  two  distinct  objects;  first, 
justice  to  the  present  and  future  pupils  of  the  two  veterinary  col- 
leges; and,  secondly,  the  well-being  and  good  of  the  profession. 
After  much  consideration,  the  Bye-Laws  already  before  the  pro- 
fession were  adopted  by  the  Council ; and  although  these  are  not 
such  as  they  hope  finally  to  make  them,  yet  the  results  already 
derived  from  their  adoption,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  received  by  the  profession,  have  been  such  as  to  afford  the 
Council  unmixed  satisfaction.  Immediately  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Bye-Laws,  the  Council  appointed  a permanent  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, a board  composed  of  gentlemen  whose  names  stand  high 
in  the  medical  and  veterinary  professions.  E.  Stanley,  Esq.,  Chair- 
man, Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  R.  C.  S.  E. ; Prof. 
Brande,  of  the  Royal  Institution  ; B.  Cooper,  Esq.,  of  Guy’s  and  St. 
Thomas’s ; R.  Liston,  Esq.,  of  the  London  University  College  ; 
Messrs.  Percivall,  J.  Turner,  W.  Field,  W.  Goodwin,  G.  Baker, 
and  E.  N.  Gabriel,  for  England ; and  Drs.  Knox  and  Mercer,  of 
Edinburgh ; Drs.  McGregor  and  Lyon,  of  Glasgow ; and  Messrs. 
Williamson,  Mather,  Edinburgh ; Tindall,  Glasgow ; Lyon,  Forfar; 
Thomson,  Beith ; with  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  regiment  then 
stationed  at  Edinburgh,  for  Scotland.  Their  anxiety  for  the  good 
of  the  profession,  their  labour  for  the  advancement  of  veterinary 
science,  and  their  desire  to  render  the  examinations  such  as  the 
Council  wish  them  to  be,  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and 
the  Council  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  sense  they  entertain 
of  their  valuable  services. 

Aware  of  the  great  responsibility  imposed  upon  them,  and  feel- 
ing most  anxious  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Council,  they  have 
again  and  again  deliberated  on  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  information  possessed  by  those  candidates  who  might  ap- 
pear before  them.  Two  points  have  received  their  especial  con- 
sideration— the  extent  of  the  pupils’  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
of  cattle  pathology ; the  first  not  only  as  applied  to  the  know- 
ledge of  medicines  and  the  principles  of  veterinary  prescriptions, 
but  as  applicable  also  to  the  nature  of  the  various  soils  and  the 
different  kinds  of  manures,  as  possessing  the  most  fertilizing  pro- 
perties in  their  application  to  them.  The  great  advantages  that 
have  already  arisen  from  the  combination  of  chemistry  with  agri- 
cultural operations  are  too  well  known  to  require  further  comment. 

The  second,  the  knowledge  of  cattle  pathology,  is  an  object 
also  of  grave  importance,  for  hitherto  the  diseases  of  cattle  and 
other  domesticated  animals  have  been  most  lamentably  neglected : 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact  alone  would  have  been  sufficient 
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to  induce  the  Board  to  institute  a strict  inquiry  as  to  how  far 
this  defalcation  had  been  attempted  to  be  supplied,  even  had 
not  the  two  influential  and  important  bodies,  namely,  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  and  the  Highland  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland  made  this  one  of  their  prominent  objects.  The 
Highland  Agricultural  Society  has  already  come  forward  to  assist 
the  Council  in  their  endeavours  to  advance  the  education  of  the 
pupil  on  these  important  subjects,  by  giving  a Silver  Medal  to  the 
pupil  who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  in  Chemistry,  and  this 
too,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  face  of  a protest,  from  the  Professor 
of  the  school  they  patronize  and  protect,  against  such  a subject 
being  taught  in  his  class,  several  of  its  members  also  paying  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  pupil  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cattle  Pathology.  The  English  Agricultural  Society, 
again,  has  declared  that  this  latter  branch  demands  the  most  scruti- 
nizing test  on  the  part  of  those  empowered  to  qualify  a student  to 
become  a member  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

The  results  that  may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  the  altered  state 
of  affairs  brought  about  by  the  Charter,  and  from  the  system  now 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
seen  in  a review  of  the  examinations  that  have  taken  place  in 
London  and  Edinburgh  during  the  last  few  months.  Up  to 
March  25th  the  examinations  were  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as 
those  of  the  Board  elected  by  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of 
St.  Pancras.  Two  or  three  gentlemen  took  each  pupil  and  examined 
him  on  the  different  branches  of  his  studies ; but  it  was  found 
frequently  to  happen,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  questions  or  the 
inaptitude  of  the  pupil  to  answer,  that  one  branch  occupied  an 
undue  portion  of  time,  to  the  unfair  curtailment  and  too  often  neglect 
of  those  to  follow,  and  a very  unequal  examination  was  the  result. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Vete- 
rinary Surgeons,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  the 
Secretary,  had  a meeting  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  as- 
certain the  plan  there-  acted  on,  and  to  decide  how  far  it  was  ap- 
plicable to  our  own  Board : the  Report  was  favourable,  and  the 
Secretary  was  requested  to  make  himself  master  of  the  system  there 
adopted,  which  was  declared  both  by  Mr.  Stanley,  one  of  their 
Examiners  and  Chairman  of  our  Board,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  their 
Secretary,  to  wrork  most  admirably,  and  to  be  very  superior  to  any 
before  had  recourse  to.  It  was  accordingly  brought  under  the  notice 
of  our  Board,  at  its  meeting  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  is  as  follows: — • 
instead  of  each  pupil  appearing  before  the  whole  Board  at  once, 
the  Board  is  distributed  at  four  tables,  one  devoted  to  chemistry,  a 
second  to  anatomy  and  physiology,  a third  to  the  pathology  of  the 
horse,  and  the  fourth  to  cattle  pathology.  Each  pupil  is  examined 
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for  a quarter  of  an  hour  at  each  table,  thus  having  to  appear  in 
rotation  before  the  whole  of  the  Examiners,  and  to  go  through  a 
well-divided  examination  of  one  hour. 

Owing,  however,  to  some  opposition  from  the  Professors  and 
Teachers  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  St.  Pancras,  this  plan 
was  only  partially  carried  out,  three  tables  being  substituted  for 
four,  and  three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  the  hour’s  examination.  So 
well,  however,  did  even  this  defective  adoption  of  the  plan  work, 
that  both  the  Examiners  and  the  examined,  declared  it  a very  great 
improvement  on  the  old  system  ; and,  as  a consequence,  the  entire 
plan  was  brought  into  operation  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the 
21st  of  May,  after  some  further  slight  attempts  at  opposition  from 
the  Lecturers  at  the  Veterinary  College  of  St.  Pancras,  and  the 
result  was  most  happy.  Every  pupil  underwent  an  equal  and 
searching  examination  on  every  branch  of  his  education  : chemistry 
and  cattle  pathology  received  their  due  share  of  consideration,  and 
must,  consequently,  in  future  be  considered  important  parts  of  the 
curriculum  of  education.  Every  member  of  the  Board  engaged  was 
satisfied  and  delighted  with  the  result,  and  every  pupil  who  ap- 
peared before  it  acknowledged  its  efficiency  and  entire  freedom 
from  restraint  or  annoyance.  The  number  of  students  already  ex- 
amined this  year  is  forty-one  ; of  whom  thirty-three  were  passed 
and  eight  rejected. 

The  examinations  at  Edinburgh  of  this  year,  although  not 
brought  to  the  same  degree  of  systematic  regularity,  were  very 
considerably  improved.  The  same  principle  was  acted  on  as  in 
London,  one  Examiner  taking  each  candidate  on  one  of  the  before- 
named  branches  of  education.  The  number  examined  was  twenty ; 
of  these,  seventeen  were  passed  and  three  rejected.  This  difference, 
however,  in  the  proportion  to  last  year  was  not  owing  to  any 
falling  off  in  the  qualifications  of  the  pupils,  who,  as  a body,  were 
very  superior  to  their  predecessors,  but  to  the  much  more  stringent 
and  extensive  course  of  examination  they  had  to  undergo. 

Your  Council,  therefore,  rely  with  the  greatest  confidence  on  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  well  knowing  that  their  best  exertions  and 
undivided  attention  will  be  given  to  the  ascertaining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  student,  thereby  rendering  your  diploma  a valuable  and 
efficient  guarantee  for  the  capability  of  its  holder  ; to  the  cautious 
but  firm  rejection  of  the  candidate  who  from  carelessness,  inatten- 
tion, or  incapacity,  shall  not  have  acquired  those  attainments  they 
consider  so  essential  to  his  future  well-doing;  and  to  the  keeping 
pace  in  their  examinations  with  the  onward  progress  of  science  and 
practical  information. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  beg  to  express  to  the  members  gene- 
rally their  satisfaction  at  the  results  already  derived  from  the 
Charter:  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  endeavour,  by  every  means  at 
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their  disposal,  to  render  its  benefits  of  greater  utility  to  the  profes- 
sion ; and,  while  they  are  determined  to  maintain  the  Charter  invio- 
late, it  is  their  wish  to  listen  to  any  suggestion,  to  consider  any  pro- 
ject, to  adopt  any  plans  that  may  be  thought  desirable  for  the  interest 
of  veterinary  science  ; and  they  will  at  all  times  be  ready  to  receive 
the  co-operation  of  those  influential  Institutions,  already  alluded  to, 
that  so  kindly  take  an  interest  in  their  proceedings  for  this  purpose ; 
in  the  firm  conviction  that  they,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  and  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  will 
thus  be  materially  assisted  in  carrying  out  their  own  enlarged  and 
important  intentions ; while  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur- 
geons will  receive  an  impress  from  their  support  and  co-operation 
that  will  go  far  to  sustain  it  in  that  independent,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  efficient  and  useful  position,  in  which  it  will  always  be  its 
proudest  boast  to  be  placed,  but  which  education  and  science  alone 
can  enable  it  permanently  and  honourably  to  retain. 

E.  N.  GABRIEL,  Secretary. 

London , 

June  6th , 1845. 


ACCOUNT  OF  CASES  OF  DISEASE  OCCURRING 
AMONG  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  AT  THE 
EDINBURGH  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

From  the  1st  to  the  31st  of  May,  inclusive. 


Disease. 

Abscess  in  various  parts  ... 
Broken  Wind  (treated)  .... 
Calculus  (Intestinal)  in  Ass 

Catarrh  and  Influenza 

Castrations 

Choking 

Colic 

Constitutional  Debility  .... 

Curb  .* 

Diabetes 

Distemper 

Docking 

Dysentery 

Dysuria 

Epilepsy 

Epistaxis  

Epizootic  (vesicular)  

Eyes,  Diseases  & Injuries  of 
Examinations  as  to  Sound- 
ness   


Number  of  Cases. 
Horses.  Neat  Cattle.  Dogs. 

9 

Deaths. 
Horses.  Neat  Cattle. 

Dogs, 

2 

1 

1 

21 

3 

1 

11 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

6 

34 

... 

96 

14 

5 

1 

0 

1 
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Disease. 

Disease  brought  forward 
Examinations  as  to  Preg- 
nancy   

Farcy  and  Glanders 

Feet,  Wounds  and  Bruises  of 

Canker 

Corns 

False  Quarter  and  Sand- 

crack  

Foul  

Laminitis! 

Navicular  Disease 

Seedy  Toe  in  

Quittor 

Ringbone 

Fistulae  and  Ulcers  

Fractures  of  Bones 

Grease 

Heart,  Organic  Disease  of. . . 

Indigestion  

Lameness  iu  Hip  

Ditto  Shoulder 

Ditto  Stifle  

Sinew,  Rupture  of  

Mammitis 

Matter  in  sinuses  of  Head, 

not  from  Glanders 

Megrims  

Melanosis  

Parturition,  difficult 

Phlebitis  

Pleurisy,  Pneumonia,  and 

Bronchitis 

Puerperal  Fever  

Rheumatism  after  Pleurisy . 

Scirrhous  Mammae 

Splenitis  

Strangles 

Spavin  with  Lameness 

Splint  with  ditto 

Skin,  Diseases  of 

Spine,  Injury  of 

Sprains  of  Tendons  and 

Ligaments 

Stomach,  Distention  of 

Synovial  Cavities  opened... 

Tetanus 

Teeth,  Diseases  of  

Tumour,  Encysted 

Vagina,  Inflammation  of  ... 

Weed 

Worms,  Intestinal 

Wounds  and  Bruises  of 
various  parts,  except  Feet 


Number  of 

Casks. 

Deaths. 

Horses. 

Neat  Cattle.  Dogs. 

Horses.  Neat  Cattle. 

Dog! 

96 

14 

5 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

14 

1 

2 

• . • 

1 

• . • 

4 

•* 

2 

1 

4 

9 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

6 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

... 

8 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

6 

9 

2 

1 

30 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

... 

1 

1 

# , 

4 

• • • 

4 

1 

... 

29 

1 

... 

27  2 

22 

31 

8 

4 

3 

300 
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General,  Abstract. 


Number  of  Cases,  Horses 272 

„ Neat  Cattle 22 

„ Dogs.. 31 

( „ Inversion  of  Uterus 

< in  Goat 1 

( „ Sow,  Pneumonia ...  1 


Deaths  in  Horses 
„ Cattle . 
„ Dogs.. 


Goat 
Sow . 


8 

4 

3 

1 

1 


327  17 

Gross  number  of  Cases  327.  Died  or  Destroyed  17.  Cured  or  Relieved  310. 


In  forwarding  the  preceding  statement,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
although  there  is  nothing  very  peculiar  among  the  cases,  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  as  are  useful  for  the  student  to  witness, 
and  which  must  contribute  much  to  his  practical  information.  It 
is  of  more  importance  to  the  veterinary  student  to  see  what  is 
really  useful,  and  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  practice,  than  the 
more  rare  and  extraordinary  cases,  which  would  be  more  interest- 
ing to  the  majority  of  your  readers. 

With  respect  to  the  cases  of  castration,  for  example,  which  have 
occurred  during  the  present  year,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  order 
that  the  student  might  be  made  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the 
various  methods  of  operating,  the  operation  has  been  performed  by 
caustic  clams,  by  ligature,  and  by  cautery.  By  adopting  this  variety, 
the  student  has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  manner  of  perform- 
ing, and  the  comparative  merits  and  disadvantages  of  each  method, 
which  to  the  country  practitioner  is  of  much  importance,  as  he  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  perform  the  operation,  not  so  much  in 
accordance  with  his  own  conviction  or  to  the  most  scientific  method 
of  doing  so,  but  to  satisfy  the  caprice  of  his  employers,  whose  pre- 
conceived notions  may  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  some  peculiar  me- 
thod ; and  more  fully  to  enable  the  students  to  undertake  this  ope- 
ration, as  occasions  offered  they  have  been  made,  under  inspection, 
to  perform  it  themselves. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  strange  to  observe  that,  under  the  head 
“ Fractures  of  Bones,”  while  six  cases  of  horses  are  mentioned,  only 
one  death  is  noticed.  A great  majority  of  cases  of  this  class  is  by 
veterinary  surgeons  usually  considered  hopeless,  and  undoubtedly, 
from  certain  difficulties  which  the  veterinary  surgeon  has  to  en- 
counter in  keeping  his  patient  quiet,  and  the  fractured  bones  in  ap- 
position, when  compared  with  Jhe  human  being  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, many  cases  are  judiciously  destroyed ; yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  experience  has  shewn  that  the  wonderful  resources  of 
nature,  in  some  apparently  desperate  cases,  may,  by  proper 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  veterinary  practitioner,  be  made 
subservient  to  the  restoration  of  many  valuable  animals.  In 
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illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  reports  of  this  and 
former  months  contain  cases  of  recovery  from  fractures  of  the  pelvis 
and  pastern  bones  in  horses,  while  fractures  of  the  bones  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  of  the  dog  almost  uniformly  become  re- 
stored. Neat  cattle  are  not  so  frequently  subject  to  these  kinds  of 
accidents ; and  when  they  do  occur,  are  both  easier  treated  and  less 
prejudicial  in  their  consequences  than  in  the  horse. 

A chronic  discharge  of  matter  from  the  nose  has  frequently  been 
mistaken  for  glanders.  Several  cases  of  this  description  have  been 
noticed  in  this  and  former  reports ; they  have  mostly  proceeded 
from  caries  of  the  fangs  of  the  molar  teeth,  or  by  injury  inflicted 
upon  the  alveoli  and  sinuses  of  the  upper  maxilla  by  overgrown 
teeth  in  the  lower  one;  and  in  other  cases,  from  neglected  catarrh. 
On  recourse  to  proper  means  these  cases  have  done  well ; on  some 
occasions,  when  the  mischief  had  run  on  to  considerable  extent,  it 
was  necessary  to  open  the  sinuses  from  without  to  allow  evacua- 
tion of  the  matter,  and  the  introduction  of  dressings  to  counteract 
existing  disease. 

A case  of  melanosis  occurred  in  a grey  pony,  and  consisted  of  a 
tumour  situated  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrana  nictitans 
in  the  off  eye.  The  animal  was  cast  and  properly  secured,  and 
the  tumour  dissected  carefully  away.  The  case  is  quite  recovered. 

The  cases  of  splenitis  were  dead  before  reaching  the  place ; one 
expired  late  on  the  previous  night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning, 
half  an  hour  before  being  seen.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  they 
occurred  on  a farm  where  two  others  had  previously  died  of  the 
same  disease,  and  when  both  the  vesicular  epizootic  and  pleuro- 
pneumonia have  existed  during  the  late  spring.  It  may  also 
be  noticed  that,  in  another  locality,  splenitis  had  in  former  years 
several  times  manifested  itself  among  cattle  which  were  rapidly 
getting  into  condition. 

The  case  of  inversion  of  uterus  in  a she-goat  terminated  fatally, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  delay  which  had  taken  place  before 
applying  for  assistance.  The  uterus  was  inverted  upwards  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  animal  was  found  lying  with  the  parts 
unprotected  upon  some  straw,  much  enlarged,  and  of  a livid  colour. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  returning  the  uterus, 
from  its  swollen  condition.  When  it  was  returned  the  animal  seemed 
much  relieved,  but  she  sunk,  and  died  in  about  thirty  hours  after- 
wards. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked  that,  although  human  patients  are 
not  received  here  professionally,  they  occasionally  present  them- 
selves, and  receive  gratuitous  assistance ; and  while  preparing 
this  statement,  a labouring  man,  who  had  been  twenty  years 
suffering  from  an  extensively  ulcerated  leg,  dependent  in  great 
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measure  upon  a varicose  condition  of  the  veins,  called  to  shew  that 
it  had  perfectly  recovered  by  the  application  of  the  remedies  and 
advice  given,  although  it  had  baffled  all  those  to  whom  he  had 
previously  applied  during  the  protracted  period  the  disease  had 
existed. 


Extracts  from  Domestic  and  Foreign  Journals, 
Veterinary,  Medical,  and  Agricultural. 


The  Neglected  Comfort  and  Health  of  Domestic 

Animals. 

By  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

[ From,  the  “ British  Farmer's  Magazine  ” for  April  1845.] 

That  the  profit  derived  from  the  farmer’s  domestic  animals  is 
very  generally  and  very  materially  reduced  by  a disregard  of  the 
medium  in  which  they  are  placed,  is  a conclusion  which  most  of 
the  principal  farmers  of  our  country  are  gradually  adopting.  Al- 
though this  is  a desirable  conviction,  it  is  hardly  ever  that  the 
majority  of  small  farmers  pay  much  attention  to  the  temperature 
in  which  their  poor  beasts  are  placed,  or  the  state  of  the  yards  or 
buildings  in  which  they  are  confined ; although  it  is  certain  that, 
by  a neglect  of  these  considerations,  very  serious  losses  are  sus- 
tained. If  the  temperature  is  too  low,  the  amount  of  the  food 
which  the  animal  consumes  is  very  considerably  increased ; and 
yet  its  fatness  does  not,  under  these  circumstances,  keep  pace  with 
the  amount  of  provender  which  it  requires. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  temperature  the 
most  favourable  to  the  animal’s  health,  it  has  been  proved  by  seve- 
ral very  carefully  conducted  experiments,  that  not  only  is  the  con- 
sumption of  food  diminished , but,  at  the  same  time,  the  weight  of 
the  animal  increases  in  a still  more  remarkable  manner. 

The  neglect  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  is  not  the  only  com- 
mon error  into  which  the  keeper  of  live  stock  is  led.  He  is  in 
general  as  little  acquainted  with  the  ill  effects  produced  upon  all 
animals  by  the  impurity  of  the  air  which  they  are  too  often  com- 
pelled to  breathe.  It  is  even  a popular  delusion  in  some  districts, 
that  the  more  dirty  pigs  are  kept,  the  better  they  thrive  ; and 
where  horses  are  kept,  that  the  ammoniacal  fumes  with  which  the 
atmosphere  of  ill- ventilated  stables  is  saturated,  is  neither  preju- 
dicial to  the  health  of  the  horses,  nor  to  those  who  have  the  care 
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of  them ; and  still  farther,  in  the  case  of  sheep  (natives  as  they 
are  of  warm  climates  and  elevated  dry  districts),  that  to  keep  them 
on  cold,  wet,  ill-drained  lands,  or  in  close,  comfortless  yards,  per- 
haps covered  with  straw  super-saturated  with  the  most  foul  and 
putrefying  liquid  matters,  is  a system  either  to  be  held  in  contempt, 
or  one  which  is  improvable  by  the  use  of  the  farmer’s  own  common 
sense  and  unaided  exertions.  As,  however,  better  and  more  pro- 
fitable and  practical  modes  of  treating  live  stock  are  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  England  adopted,  it  may  be  attended  with  some  advan- 
tage to  the  farmers  of  our  islands,  if  I here  repeat  and  enlarge  upon 
what  I have  in  another  place  had  occasion  to  remark,  namely,  the 
loss  which  the  farmers  of  England  annually  experience  in  the  mor- 
tality of  their  live  stock,  and  the  influence  which  the  neglected 
atmosphere  in  which  that  life  is  placed  exerts  in  producing  these, 
and  other  hardly  less  unfortunate  results. 

The  great  amount  of  the  annual  mortality  amongst  domestic 
animals,  from  natural  causes,  is  little  known,  or  even  suspected, 
and  still  less  is  it  understood  that  much  of  this  loss  might  be  pre- 
vented by  improved  modes  of  treatment.  According  to  Professor 
Youatt  (“  Cattle,”  p.  2),  one-tenth  of  all  the  lambs  and  sheep  of 
our  island  die  annually  of  disease ; — of  cattle,  one-fifteenth  of  their 
number  die  annually  by  inflammatory  fever  and  milk-fever,  red- 
water,  hoose,  and  diarrhoea.  Of  the  great  amount  of  property  thus 
lost,  few  persons  are  aware.  Of  this  the  Professor  gives  the  fol- 
lowing calculations  : — “ 160,000  head  of  cattle  are  sold  in  Smith- 
field  alone,  without  including  calves,  or  the  dead  market — the 
carcasses  sent  up  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  If  we  reckon 
this  to  be  a tenth  part  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  United  King- 
dom, it  follows  that  1,600,000  cattle  are  sent  to  the  butcher  every 
year ; and,  averaging  the  life  of  the  ox  or  the  cow  at  five  years, 
the  value  of  British  cattle,  estimated  at  £10  per  head,  will  be 
£80,000,000  sterling.  1,200,000  sheep,  36,000  pigs,  and  18,000 
calves,  are  also  sent  to  Smithfield  in  the  course  of  the  year  ; and  if 
we  reckon  these  to  be  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number,  and  allow 
only  two  years  as  the  average  duration  of  the  lives  of  sheep  and 
pigs,  and  value  the  calves  at  £2.. 10s.  each,  the  pigs  at  £2,  and 
the  sheep  at  £1..10s.,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  additional  sum  of 
nearly  £40,000,000 : so  that  we  may  safely  compute  the  actual 
value  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  to  be  nearly  £120,000,000 
sterling.” 

If,  therefore,  l-15th  of  all  the  cattle  of  England  are  annually 
lost  by  disease,  more  than  £5,000,000  worth  of  cattle  thus  perish 
every  year ; and  with  these  also  die  of  disease  about  £3,500,000 
worth  of  sheep. 

“ No  general  fact  appears  better  established  in  hippo-pathology,” 

VOL.  XVIII.  3 H 
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observes  Mr.  Percivall,  in  liis  excellent  work  on  the  Disorders  of  the 
Horse,  than  “ that  disease  is  the  penalty  which  nature  has  attached 
to  the  domestication  of  the  horse.  So  long  as  the  unbroken  colt 
remains  at  grass  or  in  the  straw-yard,  even  though  he  be  houseless 
and  shelterless,  little  apprehension  is  entertained  about  his  health  : 
no  sooner,  however,  does  the  time  arrive  for  his  domestication,  than 
from  the  day,  nay  from  the  very  hour,  when  he  becomes  stabled, 
we  begin  to  look  for  his  ‘ falling  amiss ; ’ and  so  prepared  for 
this  event  do  we  feel  in  our  own  mind,  that,  should  the  animal 
escape  all  ailment  during  this  probationary  stage  of  his  life,  we  are 
too  apt  to  regard  him  as  a fortunate  exception  to  what  seems  to  be 
established  as  a law  of  nature.” 

Mr.  Percivall  has  given  the  following  table,  shewing  the  ages  at 
which  horses  appear  most  disposed  to  certain  diseases  : — 


Diseases. 

j 

Patients 
under  5 
years  old. 

In  their 
5 th  year. 

Above  5 
and 

under  10. 

| 

Above  10 
and 

under  20. 

20  and 
up- 
wards. 

Totals. 

Disease  of  the  lungs 

170 

50 

20 

50 

10 

300 

„ bowels 

! 10 

20 

40 

70 

20 

160 

brain 

1 4 

2 

5 

14 

2 

27 

„ eyes... 

30 

10 

70 

35 

5 

150 

Total 

214 

82 

135 

169 

37 

637 

1 

Of  the  637  cases  brought  under  medical  treatment,  134  had  a 
fatal  termination.  The  deaths,  therefore,  were  at  the  rate  of  21 -03 
per  cent.  In  300  pulmonary  cases  died  77,  or  2566  per  cent. 

Of  118  cows  that  died  in  various  grazing  districts  of  England, 
in  the  six  months  from  May  3 to  November  3,  1844,  the  cause  of 
death,  as  recorded  by  various  medical  men,  who  for  a particular 
purpose  made  their  returns,  was  as  follows  : — 


Pleuro  pneumonia  72 

Accidents  9 

Black-water 1 

Colds,  or  inflammation  2 


Constipation  of  the  manifolds  ....  2 

Decay - A 

Diarrhoea 1 

Hoven  3 

Hoose I 

Inflammation  (undefined) 1 

Inflammation  of  liver 1 


Brought  up 98 

Inflammation  of  bowels  1 

Loin  fallen  2 

Milk  fever 5 

Poisoned  1 

Rheumatic  fever I 

Water  on  the  brain  2 

Paralysed  stomach 2 

Shute 1 

Quinsey I 

Cancer 1 

Doubtful 3 


98  118 
Of  the  causes  that  are  productive  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of  live 
stock  very  little  is  known,  the  most  common  definitions  being 
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mere  substitutions  of  unmeaning  words  for  unknown  phenomena. 
That  great  good,  however,  may  be  effected  in  the  prevention  of 
disease  by  the  more  careful  and  the  more  watchful  treatment  of 
live  stock,  is  tolerably  certain  ; for  instance,  the  ill  effect  of  rapid 
transitions  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  which  domestic  animals 
are  placed,  and  likewise  of  ill  treatment,  is  much  more  consider- 
able than  some  persons  are  willing  to  believe.  The  natural  habits, 
too,  of  different  varieties  of  the  same  class  of  animals  differ  very 
materially.  In  small  and  in  thorough-bred  horses  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  are  about  40  to  42  in  a minute.  In  the  cart  horses  of 
the  farm  they  do  not  amount  to  more  than  36.  When  they  are 
treated  ill,  or  even  when  spoken  roughly  to,  their  circulation  is  in- 
creased 10  pulsations  per  minute.  The  natural  circulation  of  the 
sheep  is  about  70  per  minute.  The  average  pulse  of  a full  grown 
ox,  in  a state  of  health  in  England,  is  about  40;  this  would  seem  to 
increase,  however,  with  the  temperature  of  the  country  in  which  we 
are  placed.  Dr.  James  Smith  (. Journal  Agriculture,  vol.  xi,  p.  92) 
finds  that,  in  the  climate  of  Louisiana,  the  pulse  of  the  ox,  when  in 
its  natural  state,  is  from  68  to  75,  rising  on  the  slightest  excitement 
to  80.  This  may  explain  the  difficulty  they  find  in  that  country 
of  acclimating  the  ox,  an  obstacle  not  found  in  the  case  of  the 
horse,  which,  in  the  warm  climate  of  Louisiana,  is  managed  with 
considerable  facility. 

That  the  effect  of  cold  is  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  fattening 
of  animals,  every  farmer  is  aware.  Warmth,  cleanliness,  and 
quietude,  every  owner  of  live  stock,  who  has  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  subject,  readily  allows  to  be  highly  conducive  to 
the  health  of  the  horse  and  the  ox.  To  the  pig  the  same  remark 
applies.  It  is  found  that  the  pigs  whose  styes  have  a southern 
declination  thrive  much  better  than  those  placed  in  a colder  as- 
pect. They  can  hardly,  perhaps,  be  kept  too  warm  and  too  clean. 
The  more  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Childers  and  others  have 
proved  that  the  domestic  sheep  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
And  this  sheltering  of  sheep,  on  an  extensive  scale,  may,  it  seems, 
be  profitably  accomplished. 

If  the  advantages  are  considerable  which  are  derivable  from  a 
close  and  unremitting  attention  to  the  temperature  of  the  situation 
in  which  the  animal  is  placed  when  in  the  field,  to  a still  greater 
extent  is  the  same  result  obtained  when  it  is  placed  in  confined  si- 
tuations ; yet  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  keeper  of  live  stock 
avails  himself  of  the  facts  which,  in  this  respect,  the  long-continued 
and  laborious  efforts  of  men  of  science  have  demonstrated,  although 
these  great  benefactors  of  the  cultivator  have  shewn  very  clearly 
that  the  most  profitable  management  of  all  animals  cannot  be  at- 
tained without  a due  regard  to  the  medium  in  which  they  are 
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placed ; that,  in  fact,  the  temperature,  the  purity  of  the  air,  and 
even  the  light  in  which  animals  are  dwelling,  must  all  be  carefully 
regarded  by  those  who  would  obtain  from  them  the  maximum  pro- 
fit. A few  facts  in  illustration  of  these  truths  may  not,  therefore, 
be  unserviceable  to  the  farmer.  Of  the  advantages  of  pure  air  to 
domestic  animals,  fresh  facts  are  every  year  produced,  tending  to 
shew  its  importance  to  their  health.  It  is  to  this  source  that  is  at- 
tributed by  medical  men  the  origin  of  the  extensively  fatal  pulmo- 
nary complaints  to  which  stall-fed  cows  are  subject.  In  the  recent 
“ Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  the  Sanatory  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,”  p.  103,  it  is  remarked  : — “ The  spread  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  animals  are  subject  to  typhus,  consump- 
tion, and  the  chief  of  the  train  of  disorders  supposed  to  be  peculi- 
arly human,  will,  it  may  be  expected,  more  powerfully  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  common  means  of  prevention.” 

The  temperature  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  horses 
are  kept  is  a question  seldom  regarded,  or,  if  considered  at  all,  is 
generally  arranged  in  a way  certain  to  produce  ill  effects.  “ The 
temperature  of  the  stable,”  says  Professor  Youatt,  ‘'should,  during 
the  winter  months,  never  exceed  ten  degrees  above  that  of  the  ex- 
ternal air,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  should  be  as  similar  to  it 
as  possible.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  the 
return  to  a hot  stable  is  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  change  from  a 
heated  atmosphere  to  a cold  and  biting  air.  Many  a horse  that  has 
travelled  without  injury  over  a bleak  country,  has  been  suddenly 
seized  with  inflammation  and  fever  when  he  has,  immediately  at 
the  end  of  his  journey,  been  surrounded  with  heated  and  foul  air. 
It  is  the  sudden  change  of  temperature,  whether  from  heat  to  cold 
or  from  cold  to  heat,  that  does  the  mischief,  and  yearly  destroys  a 
multitude  of  horses.  The  stable  should  be  as  large,  compared  with 
the  number  of  horses  which  it  is  destined  to  maintain,  as  circum- 
stances will  allow.  A stable  for  six  horses  should  not  be  less  than 
forty  feet  in  length  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  wide.  If  there  be 
no  loft  above,  the  inside  of  the  roof  should  always  be  plastered,  to 
prevent  direct  currents  of  air  and  occasional  droppings  from  broken 
tiles  ; and  the  heated  and  foul  air  should  escape,  and  cool  and  pure 
air  be  admitted,  by  elevation  of  the  central  tiles,  or  by  large  tubes 
carried  through  the  roof,  with  caps  a little  above  them  to  prevent 
the  beating  in  of  the  rain,  or  by  gratings  placed  high  up  in  the 
walls.  These  latter  apertures  should  be  as  far  above  the  horses  as 
they  can  conveniently  be  placed,  by  which  means  all  injurious 
draught  will  be  prevented.  If  there  is  a loft  above  the  stable,  the 
ceiling  should  be  plastered,  in  order  to  prevent  the  foul  air  from 
penetrating  to  the  hay  above,  and  injuring  both  its  taste  and  its 
wholesomeness;  and  no  opening  should  be  allowed  above  the  racks 
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through  which  the  hay  may  be  thrown  into  the  fodder,  for  they  also 
will  permit  the  foul  air  to  ascend  to  the  provender ; and,  in  the  act 
of  filling  the  rack,  and  while  the  horse  is  eagerly  gazing  upward 
for  his  food,  many  a grass-seed  has  fallen  into  his  eye,  and  pro- 
duced considerable  inflammation ; while,  at  other  times,  when  the 
careless  groom  has  left  open  the  trap-door,  a stream  of  cold  air 
beats  down  upon  the  head  of  the  horse.  The  stable  with  a loft 
over  it  should  never  be  less  than  twelve  feet  high,  and  proper  ven- 
tilation should  be  secured  either  by  tubes  carried  through  the  loft 
to  the  roof,  or  by  gratings  close  to  the  ceiling.  These  gratings  or 
openings  should  be  enlarged  or  contracted  by  means  of  a covering 
or  shutter,  so  that  during  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  the  stable 
should  possess  nearly  the  same  temperature  with  the  open  air,  and 
in  winter  a temperature  not  more  than  ten  degrees  above  that  of  the 
external  atmosphere.  A hot  stable  has,  in  the  mind  of  the  groom, 
been  long  connected  with  a glossy  coat.  The  latter,  it  is  thought, 
cannot  be  attained  without  the  former.  To  this  we  should  reply, 
that  in  winter  a thin  glossy  coat  is  not  desirable.  Nature  gives  to 
every  animal  a warmer  clothing  when  the  cold  weather  approaches. 
The  horse  acquires  a thicker  and  a lengthened  coat,  in  order  to 
defend  him  from  the  surrounding  cold.  Man  puts  on  an  additional 
and  a warmer  covering,  and  his  comfort  is  increased  and  his  health 
preserved  by  it.  He  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  horse,  or  cares 
any  thing  for  his  enjoyment,  will  not  object  to  a coat  a little  longer 
and  a little  roughened  when  the  wintry  wind  blows  bleak.  The  coat, 
however,  need  not  be  so  long  as  to  be  unsightly ; and  warm  cloth- 
ing, even  in  a cool  stable,  will,  with  plenty  of  honest  grooming, 
keep  the  hair  sufficiently  smooth  and  glossy  to  satisfy  the  most  fas- 
tidious. The  over-heated  air  of  a close  stable  saves  much  of  this 
grooming,  and,  therefore,  the  idle  attendant  unscrupulously  sacri- 
fices the  health  and  safety  of  the  horse.  Of  nothing  are  we  more 
certain  than  that  the  majority  of  the  maladies  of  the  horse,  and  those 
of  the  worst  and  most  fatal  character,  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
be  attributed  to  the  unnatural  heat  of  the  stable,  and  the  sudden 
change  of  the  animal  from  a high  to  a low  or  from  a low  to  a high 
temperature.” — Youatt's  Horse,  p.  346. 

The  effect  of  temperature  on  the  wool  of  sheep  is  remarkable. 
When  they  are  removed  from  a warm  to  a colder  climate,  the  wool 
produced  becomes  coarser,  until  at  last  it  degenerates  into  hair. 
The  hair  of  other  animals  is  affected  in  a similar  way.  Those 
which  produce  in  Russia  and  other  northern  portions  of  the  world 
the  richest  furs,  are  found  in  the  warmer  climates  with  a thin  and 
worthless  covering  of  hair. 

If,  however,  the  horse  is  too  often  subjected  to  a temperature,  for 
the  sake  of  his  coat,  much  too  elevated,  the  ox  and  the  sheep  are  as 
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frequently  kept  in  a medium  far  too  low  for  tlieir  most  profitable 
increase  in  fatness.  The  cause  of  cold  retarding  the  fatness  of  ani- 
mals is  thus  explained  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  {Jour.  Roy.  Ay.  Soc., 
vol.  iv,  p.  215) : — 

“ When  the  chemical  power,  oxygen,  succeeds  in  effecting  a waste 
of  the  body,  it  converts  it  into  the  elements  from  whence  it  sprung 
— into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  There  are  indeed  inter- 
mediate compounds  formed,  but  these  are  the  final  products  of  the 
decay  of  the  body  or  of  its  parts,  and  they  are  the  very  substances 
upon  which  plants  live  ; so  that  decay  and  death  thus  become  the 
source  of  life.  It  is  known  that  the  vital  forces  decrease  when  the 
body  is  exposed  to  a certain  degree  of  cold,  and,  when  this  is  suffi- 
ciently intense,  that  they  are  either  suspended  or  altogether  annihi- 
lated. But  the  chemical  force,  oxygen,  is  condensed  or  increased  in 
its  power  by  such  agencies,  and  it  therefore  now  reigns  triumph- 
ant. Vitality  (the  cause  of  increase  and  of  sustenance)  being  re- 
moved, chemical  affinity  (the  cause  of  waste)  acts  upon  those  tis- 
sues which  have  been  freed  from  the  dominion  of  vitality,  and 
effects  their  destruction.  Hence  it  is  that  cattle  do  not  fatten  so 
well  in  cold  weather  as  in  hot.  The  chemical  powers  being  now  in 
the  ascendant,  prevent  the  increase  of  the  mass.  W e know,  also,  that 
the  intervention  of  cold  weather  in  summer  either  wholly  arrests  or 
greatly  retards  the  fattening  of  our  cattle.  But  as  the  decrease  of 
vitality  has  been  occasioned  by  a diminution  of  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  it  is  obvious  that,  by  an  elevation  of  the  temperature,  vi- 
tality would  be  again  enabled  to  resume  its  proper  functions.  It 
has  been  shewn  that  the  food  of  various  countries  is  more  or  less 
combustible,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  climate  ; and  proofs 
were  adduced  that  the  amount  of  the  food  consumed  varied  also  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature.  The  animal  body  is  a furnace  which 
must  be  kept  up  to  a certain  heat  in  all  climates.  This  furnace 
must,  therefore,  be  supplied  with  more  or  less  fuel,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  external  air.  If,  then,  in  winter  we  wish  to 
retain  the  vital  functions  of  our  cattle  in  a proper  degree  of  activity, 
we  must  keep  up  the  heat  of  their  bodies.  This  we  may  do  in  two 
ways  : we  may  either  add  more  fuel  (food)  to  the  furnace,  or  we 
may  protect  their  bodies  from  the  cold.  Warmth  is  an  equivalent 
for  food,  which  may  thus  be  economized.  But  I wish  to  give  you 
facts,  not  assertions ; and  as  a proof  of  the  view  I have  now  given 
you,  I will  cite  the  following  experiment  which  was  made  by  the 
Earl  of  Ducie,  at  Whitfield  farm  : — 

“ One  hundred  sheep  were  folded  by  tens  in  pens,  each  of  which 
was  twenty-two  feet  in  length  by  ten  feet  in  breadth,  and  possessed 
a covered  shed  attached  to  it  of  twelve  feet  in  length  by  ten  feet 
in  breadth.  They  were  kept  in  these  from  the  10th  of  October  to 
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the  10th  of  March.  Each  sheep  consumed  on  an  average  20  lbs. 
of  Swedes  daily.  Another  hundred  were  folded  in  pens  of  a simi- 
lar size,  but  without  sheds  attached.  They  were  kept  during  the 
same  time,  and  their  daily  consumption  of  Swedes  amounted  to 
25  lbs.  each.  Here  the  circumstances  were  precisely  similar  with 
respect  to  exercise,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  first  hundred 
sheep  had  sheds  into  which  they  might  retire,  and  thus  be  partially 
protected  from  the  cold. 

“ This  partial  protection  was  equivalent  to  a certain  amount  of 
food,  and  consequently  we  find  that  the  sheep  enjoying  this  pro- 
tection consumed  one- fifth  less  food  than  those  sheep  which  were 
left  entirely  exposed  to  the  cold.  In  the  last  case  the  con- 
sumption of  the  additional  food  arose  wholly  from  the  necessity  of 
adding  more  fuel  (food)  to  the  furnace  of  the  body,  in  order  to  keep 
up  its  normal  temperature.  This  was  proved  from  the  circum- 
stance that  those  sheep  which  enjoyed  the  protection  had  increased 
3 lbs.  each  more  than  those  left  unprotected,  although  the  latter  had 
consumed  one-fifth  more  food.” 

Even  light  exerts  a very  considerable  influence  upon  the  health 
of  animals.  Every  horse-dealer  is  aware  how  much  too  rapidly  a 
horse  kept  quietly  in  a dark  stable  gets  into  condition : a blind 
horse  generally  carries  a good  coat.  Mr.  Ward,  an  eminent  sur- 
geon, remarks  on  this  head  {Report  on  State  of  Health  in  large 
Towns , p.  41)  : — “ During  a practice  of  thirty  years  in  a densely 
populated  neighbourhood,  my  attention  has  been  repeatedly  drawn 
to  the  influence  of  light,  not  only  as  a most  efficient  means  of  pre- 
venting disease,  but  likewise  as  tending  materially  to  render  dis- 
ease milder  when  it  occurs,  and  more  amenable  to  medical  and 
other  treatment.  Dupuytren,  I think,  relates  the  case  of  a lady 
whose  maladies  had  baffled  the  skill  of  several  eminent  practition- 
ers. This  lady  resided  in  a dark  room  (into  which  the  sun  never 
shone)  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets  of  Paris.  After  a careful  exa- 
mination, Dupuytren  was  led  to  refer  her  complaints  to  the  absence 
of  light,  and  recommended  her  removal  to  a more  cheerful  situa- 
tion. This  change  was  followed  by  the  most  beneficial  results  : 
all  her  complaints  vanished. 

“ Dr.  Edwards  also  observes  that  persons  who  live  in  caves  and 
cellars,  or  in  very  dark  and  narrow  streets,  are  apt  to  produce  de- 
formed children ; and  that  men  who  wrork  in  mines  are  liable  to 
disease  and  deformity  beyond  what  the  simple  closeness  of  the  air 
would  be  likely  to  produce.” 

It  is  needless  to  urge  that  facts  like  these  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  farmer’s  best  interests — to  the  increased  profits  of 
agriculture — to  the  health,  to  the  good  appearance,  and  the  comfort 
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of  the  animals  which  tenant  the  cultivator’s  lands.  Researches, 
indeed,  like  those  of  Mr.  Childers,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  Mr. 
Morton,  will  hardly  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  even  the  most 
indolent;  for  every  one  will,  from  these  experiments,  see  cause  to 
conclude,  that  they  have  examined  the  borders  only  of  a field 
which  future  investigators  will  more  extensively  explore,  with  still 
greater  advantage  to  the  owners  of  live  stock  ; and  not  to  such  pro- 
prietors only,  but  to  the  whole  land  of  their  birth  ; for  these  inva- 
luable experiments  all  tend  to  shew  that  the  soil  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining still  more  numerous,  more  healthy,  and  more  profitable  flocks 
and  herds  than  any  which  have  hitherto  been  so  justly  the  boast  of 
the  great  farmers  of  these  prosperous  islands. 
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The  following  are  the  modes  of  feeding,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the 
system,  practised  by  several  farmers  on  light  and  heavy  soils  : — 
1.  Soil  with  clover  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  grass  the 
latter  part.  In  winter,  long  hay,  miller’s  offal  corn,  or  baked  pota- 
toes, according  to  prices.  2.  Soil  at  summer  when  practicable,  or 
send  out  to  grass.  In  winter,  chaff,  cut  hay,  oats,  with  carrots,  at 
the  rate  of  six  bushels  of  oats  and  seven  bushels  of  carrots  for  four 
horses  during  the  week.  3.  Five  bushels  of  pollard  with  one  cwt. 
of  hay,  half  cut  and  half  long,  per  horse.  4.  Bruised  barley  and 
bran,  with  cut  hay,  and  a small  quantity  of  long  in  the  racks  at 
night. 


ON  LIGHT  LAND  OCCUPATIONS. 


No.  5.  s.  d 

1 bushel  of  coats  3 3 

2 stones  of  bean-meal 2 4 

£ cwt.  of  cut  hay 2 0 

Chaff 1 0 


Per  horse 8 7 

No.  6.  

6 bushels  of  oats 18  0 

2 ditto  of  beans 10  0 

4 cwt.  of  hay 16  0 


Corn,  chaff,  and  cutting  ....  12  0 

Allowance  for  six  horses  56  0 


Per  horse 9 4 

Extra  allowance  on  journey  1 0 


No.  7.  s.  d. 

5 stones  of  corn  (various)  . . 6 0 

75  lbs.  of  long  hay 2 4 

Chaff 2 0 


Per  horse  10  4 

1 bushel  of  ground  beans  ...  5 3 

4 cwt.  of  hay,  cut  for  six 

horses,  equal  each  horse  to  2 8 

Corn,  chaff,  and  a few  swedes  1 0 


8 11 

Extra  allowance  for  journeys 
for  six  horses,  2 bushels 
of  oats  in  the  spring,  each 
horse  about 1 0 


10  4 


9 11 
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ON  HEAVY  LAND  OCCUPATIONS. 

No.  10  continued. 

s.  d. 

No.  9. 

s.  d. 

Brought  forward... 

, 21  104 

5 bushels  of  oats 

16  101 

6 cwt.  of  hay  

21  0 

2 ditto  of  beans  

10  0 

8 bushels  of  bran  

6 8 

5 cwt.  of  hay 

17  6 

Cutting,  &c 

2 6 

8 bushels  of  bran '. — 

6 8 

Cutting 

2 6 

Allowance  for  five  horses  52  0 

Allowance  for  five  horses 

. 53  64 

Per  horse 

. 10  4f 

No.  11. 

Per  horse  

10  84 

2 bushels  of  oats 

. 6 6 

No.  10. 

1 cwt.  of  hay  

3 6 

5 bushels  of  oats 

16  10^ 

1 comb  of  cut  hay 

. o 104 

1 ditto  of  beans  

5 0 

Per  horse  . 

. 10  104 

21  lOf 

12.  I mow  for  them  in  the  summer,  feeding  them  in  the  stables 
and  yard  with  green  meat.  In  November,  feed  them  on  Swedish 
turnips,  giving  each  horse  six  stones  or  one  bushel  and  a half 
daily.  About  eight  acres  will  carry  my  horses  (sixteen)  through 
the  winter  months  (about  thirty-eight  weeks),  until  the  end  of  May. 
Upon  this,  with  half  a bushel  of  corn  per  week  each  horse,  they 
will  do  well,  and  consume  but  a small  quantity  of  hay. 

Bacons  Agriculture  of  Norfolk. 


THE  PREVAILING  DISEASES  AMONG  CATTLE. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Norton  Farmers’  Club,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
V.S.,  of  Handsworth,  introduced  an  interesting  account  of  the  pre- 
vailing diseases  among  cattle.  Previous  to  reading  his  paper  on 
that  fatal  disease  among  cattle,  “ Pleuro-pneumonia,”  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  he  apologized  for  not  being  prepared  to  read  it  at 
a former  meeting,  and  stated,  that  as  this  was  the  first  paper  that 
he  had  ever  presented  to  any  society,  he  was  afraid  he  would  have 
to  draw  largely  upon  both  the  candour  and  patience  of  his  friends 
who  were  present. 

Gentlemen,  (he  said),  in  bringing  this  contagious  disease  before 
you,  I would  first  observe,  that,  from  the  records  of  our  early 
writers,  this  disease  infested  different  parts  of  the  country  in  the  year 
1732,  and  was  still  more  fatal  on  the  continent.  In  London,  where 
it  first  appeared  in  this  country,  it  was  most  prevalent  and  fatal 
among  horses.  In  1734  it  was  still  more  contagious,  accom- 
panied with  vesicular  eruptions  over  the  body ; and  in  1750  it 
again  appeared  as  a dangerous  and  general  epidemic  among  cattle. 

VOL,  XVIII.  3 I 
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From  this  period  to  the  year  1841  we  hear  nothing  of  this  disease; 
but  then  it  broke  out  in  London,  and,  soon  after,  on  the  continent, 
where  it  made  dreadful  ravages.  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  appeared 
in  a milder  form  in  this  part  of  the  country  than  in  the  eastern 
counties,  and  that  in  the  north  part  of  our  island  it  was  most  vio- 
lent. The  disease  of  which  I am  now  speaking  has  undergone  many 
modifications  since  its  first  introduction  among  us ; still  there  are 
so  many  points  of  contact  in  what  it  was  and  what  it  is,  that  we 
cannot  doubt  its  identity,  though  some  of  the  symptoms  are  differ- 
ent. In  the  epidemic  of  1841  and  1842,  the  breath  was  offensive; 
there  were  ulcers  on  the  tongue  and  nose,  a secretion  between  the 
claws,  suppuration  of  the  cartilages  and  hoofs,  ulceration  of  the 
joints,  udder,  and  teats,  quick  breathing,  violent  sore  throat,  and 
great  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  The  udder  was  sometimes  so 
inflamed  and  ulcerated  that  it  burst,  and  occasioned  instant  death. 
In  other  cases,  gangrene  or  sloughing  ulcers  appeared  in  the  back 
and  loins,  which  soon  came  to  a fatal  crisis.  In  one  case  that 
came  under  my  own  notice  while  at  College,  besides  most  of  the 
symptoms  just  mentioned,  the  animal  had  not  power,  for  four 
weeks,  to  stand ; but  with  prompt  treatment  and  care  it  was  quite 
cured,  and  was  afterwards  slaughtered.  The  same  epidemic  ap- 
peared in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  in  a milder  form.  Very 
few  were  so  bad  as  those  before  described.  They  were  affected 
about  the  feet,  the  tongue  was  ulcerated,  fever  prevalent,  and  the 
breathing  quick.  As  I have  before  stated  that  the  symptoms  are 
different  at  the  present  time  from  what  they  were  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  in  this  country,  I will  proceed  by  describ- 
ing the  symptoms  as  they  now  appear.  They  are,  a drooping 
head,  a wild  eye,  quickness  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  a deep 
hollow  moan,  and  the  back  a little  up.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  they  feed  moderately,  but  as  it  advances  they  eat  less, 
become  more  debilitated,  and  the  moaning  increases.  The  faeces 
are  dark-coloured,  slimy,  rather  offensive,  gradually  become  harder, 
and  finally  fall  in  small  lumps  like  buttons.  The  congenital  mem- 
branes are  a little  tinged,  and  in  cows  the  secretion  of  milk  is  les- 
sened. While  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  not  so  numerous 
now  as  formerly,  the  disease  itself  is  more  dangerous,  inasmuch  as 
it  affects  those  organs  which  are  most  necessary  for  the  support  of 
life  ; and  we  all  know,  when  these  are  damaged,  how  difficult  it 
is  to  divest  them  of  disease  and  restore  them  again  to  healthy 
action.  Gentlemen,  you  may  begin  to  think  I have  said  quite 
enough  as  respects  the  history,  nature,  and  symptoms  of  the 
“ Pleuro-pneumonia,”  and  may  wish  to  hear  something  about  the 
cause  and  cure  of  this  disease  in  cattle.  An  eminent  writer,  speak- 
ing of  this  disease,  ascribes  it  neither  to  improper  feeding,  nor  to 
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any  tiling  producing  fever.  He  considers  that  it  is  not  periodical, 
but  a plague  arising  from  the  atmosphere  impregnated  by  swampy 
land.  With  this  opinion  I am  quite  at  issue.  We  shall  have  no 
occasion  to  ascend  into  the  atmosphere,  or  run  along  swampy  land, 
to  find  the  cause  of  this  disease.  It  is  found  in  our  cowhouses  and 
stables,  uncleansed  week  after  week  and  month  after  month ; the 
unremoved  dung  and  urine  of  which  create  noxious  gases,  destruc- 
tive first  of  health  and  then  of  life.  How  can  places  that  are 
enough  to  suffocate  a human  being  when  he  enters  them,  prove  to 
be  any  thing  but  slaughter-houses  for  the  poor  cattle  1 And  if  we 
consider  that  the  cattle  in  London  have  less  air,  worse  water,  and  are 
more  crowded  together,  and  have  food  more  stimulating  in  order 
that  they  may  be  sooner  ready  for  slaughter,  we  have,  I think,  a 
satisfactory  reason  why  this  disease  is  more  prevalent  and  fatal  in 
London  than  in  the  country.  I shall  conclude  this  paper  by  men- 
tioning the  proper  method  of  treatment  in  the  disease.  When  this 
disease  first  made  its  appearance,  it  baffled  the  skill  of  the  ablest 
practitioner.  In  eight  or  ten  hours  after  the  attack  death  ensued ; 
and  men  might  have  been  seen  taking  bodies  out  regularly  in  the 
evening,  by  two  or  three  at  a time,  to  the  slaughter  yards.  It  is  said 
that  a knowledge  of  the  disease  is  half  the  cure.  I,  therefore,  take 
the  liberty  of  saying,  that,  in  the  post-mortem  examinations 
of  several  which  I have  witnessed,  there  has  been  not  only  general 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  but  the  right  lung  was  much  more  affected 
than  the  left,  and  approaching  to  gangrene.  I have  found,  too, 
a great  deal  of  fluid  in  the  chest,  and  also  an  unusual  quantity  in 
the  pericardium.  The  heart  was  enlarged,  flabby,  and  soft;  the 
liver  in  a state  of  hepatization,  and  lighter  than  usual  in  its  colour, 
the  vessels  having  a tendency  to  ossification.  In  cutting  into  the 
lungs  I found  them  much  congested ; and  a serous  fluid,  of  an  earth- 
colour,  filling  the  cells  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  In  my  remarks  on 
the  treatment  of  this  disease  I shall  be  very  brief.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  health  of  cattle  that  they  have  room  and  air. 
Their  stables  must  be  regularly  cleansed.  There  must  not  be  too 
many  herded  together.  When  they  are  sick  they  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  and  from  each  other.  A chemical  knowledge 
of  the  deleterious  nature  of  the  gases  proceeding  from  diseased 
lungs  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  immediate  separation.  With 
this  precaution,  and  under  a skilful  practitioner,  I have  known 
cattle  recover  from  slight  attacks  of  this  disorder  in  four  days ; 
but  if  the  disorder  has  got  hold  of  the  constitution,  I think  the  case 
is  generally  hopeless.  I was  consulted  some  time  since,  and,  after 
much  trouble,  the  animal  appeared  to  be  greatly  improved ; but 
six  months  afterwards  she  was  found  dead  in  the  field,  and  her  lungs 
were  one  mass  of  corruption.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  of  confirmed 
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pleuro-pneumonia,  my  decided  opinion  is,  that  the  first  loss  is 
the  least,  and  I would  recommend  the  animal  immediately  to  be 
slaughtered. 

The  paper  gave  rise  to  a long  and  interesting  discussion  on  the 
sanatory  condition  of  many  localities. 

The  Chairman  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Stevenson,  that  the  ex- 
cretions of  animals,  that  were  too  often  suffered  to  accumulate  in 
cow-houses  and  other  places,  combined  with  bad  ventilation,  was 
the  probable  primary  cause  of  diseases  among  human  beings,  as 
well  as  cattle.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  Chairman  drew 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  typhus  and  other  dangerous  fevers  had 
often  been  generated  owing  to  a want  of  cleanliness  and  a proper 
circulation  of  air.  Bad  sewerage,  particularly  in  large  towns,  was  an 
evil  that  could  not  be  too  soon  remedied.  It  was  where  an  excess 
of  pestilent  matter  prevailed,  during  the  time  of  the  cholera,  that  that 
fearful  disease  was  the  most  fatal  in  its  consequences.  It  appeared 
to  be  a maxim  among  a numerous  class  of  people  to  exclude  all 
the  fresh  air  they  possibly  could  from  their  dwellings,  and  particu- 
larly from  their  sleeping  apartments.  A greater  mistake  could  not 
possibly  be  committed.  The  Chairman  then  went  on  to  allude  to 
the  serious  consequences  which  resulted  from  the  above  practice, 
and  urged  the  propriety  and  absolute  necessity  of  paying  attention 
to  the  subject.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  remarks  applied  as 
much  to  the  sanatory  condition  of  cattle,  &c.,  as  to  human  beings. 
In  all  stables  and  cow-houses  there  ought  to  be  sufficient  fall  for 
the  liquids  to  run  off  into  an  enclosed  tank  or  reservoir.  The  places 
should  be  well  ventilated,  and  daily  washed  out  and  cleansed.  In 
Holland,  the  out-houses  for  cattle  were  as  clean  as  that  room ; and 
the  dwellings  of  the  people  were  models  of  cleanliness  and  order. 
He  was  aware  that  much  had  already  been  done  to  produce  a 
healthy  state  of  things  in  this  country,  but  a great  deal  still  re- 
mained to  be  done. 

Mr.  Nelson,  although  as  strong  an  advocate  for  cleanliness  as 
any  one,  stated  that  he  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  epi- 
demic and  other  diseases  among  cattle.  In  his  practice  as  a vete- 
rinary surgeon  he  had  found  diseases  among  cattle  as  virulent  in 
healthy,  clean,  and  well-ventilated,  as  he  had  done  in  low  and  bad 
situations.  It  was  true,  no  doubt,  that  filth  and  bad  ventilation 
aggravated  disease ; but  he  did  not  believe  they  were  exclusively 
the  cause. 

The  Chairman  agreed  that  there  might  be  predisposing  causes, 
but  the  fact  was  incontrovertible,  that  bad  air  and  dirty  habits  often 
aggravated,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  promote,  disease.  Miasm, 
arising  from  putrefying  bodies,  could  not  be  too  strongly  guarded 
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We  regret  to  understand  that  the  murrain  has  been  spreading  in 
the  western  district  of  this  county,  and  has  been  increasing  in  this 
and  several  neighbouring  parishes. 

One  farmer,  near  Aberdalgie,  has  lost  seven  out  of  nine  affected, 
of  which  some  died  in  about  twelve  hours  after  being  seized,  and 
others  lingered  six  or  seven  days. 

The  symptoms  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  character- 
ized the  disease  in  England,  and,  following  generally  upon  the 
cattle  being  put  to  pasture  during  the  cold  and  parching  droughts 
of  May,  is  supposed  to  be  induced  by  the  comparatively  dry  and 
sapless  herbage.  In  this  event,  the  rapid  improvement  in  the  qua- 
lity of  the  pasture  consequent  on  the  change  of  weather,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  check  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Perthshire  Courier. 


RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS. 

By  M REYNAL,  Chief  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  6th  Lancers. 

[Continued  from  page  353.] 

Part  II.  Chapter  II. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS. 

OUR  task  has  hitherto  been  an  easy  one.  We  have  had  to  draw 
on  our  memory,  and  to  revive  our  recollection  of  the  irrational 
practices  which  for  two  years  have  daily  met  our  view  ; but  now 
we  must  proceed  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  internal  animal 
economy,  in  order  to  trace  out,  even  from  their  very  birth,  the  mo- 
difications that  eventually  tend  to  produce  blindness,  in  preference 
to  every  other  affection. 

We  have  reckoned  much  on  the  kindness  with  which  the 
Royal  and  Central  Society  of  Agriculture  is  wont  to  regard  those 
who,  through  its  mediation,  annually  pay  their  tribute  to  veteri- 
nary medicine,  and  we  should  be  perfectly  content  if,  in  thus  offering 
to  it  the  results  of  our  studies,  we  induced  some  of  our  colleagues, 
who  practise  in  districts  where  blindness  is  prevalent,  to  draw  up  a 
catalogue  of  the  causes  to  which  they  see  reason  to  attribute  it. 
It  is  only  by  researches  and  communications  such  as  these  that 
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we  can  hope  to  throw  any  light  on  a question  that  has  hitherto 
been  enveloped  in  so  much  obscurity. 

They  who  attentively  observe  the  horse  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  often  the  commencement  of  ophthalmia  coincides  with  the  first 
symptoms  of  strangles,  the  precocious  development  of  which  is  al- 
most always  brought  about  by  the  animal  having  been  prematurely 
worked,  and  exposed  to  neglect  and  ill  treatment. 

In  order  to  elucidate  as  much  as  possible  a subject  that  is  occa- 
sionally obscure,  we  will  first  attend  to  this  fact,  and,  after  having 
rapidly  glanced  at  the  modifications  which  locality  produces  on 
strangles,  we  will  return  to  the  chief  subject  of  our  attention,  viz., 
ophthalmia. 

If  it  is  true  that  diseases  assume  aspects  varying  with  the  kind 
or  breed  of  animal,  or  with  the  climate,  seasons,  temperature,  wor k, 
treatment,  and  food,  the  physiologist  who  wishes  to  establish  this 
fact  could  not  find  a better  example  to  illustrate  his  theory  than 
STRANGLES.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  disease  so  variable,  so  susceptible 
of  metamorphoses,  and  of  taking  on  different  forms,  and  appearing 
under  different  aspects.  It  is  our  intention,  at  some  future  day,  to 
devote  ourselves  entirely  to  this  subject,  to  point  out  the  influence 
exercised  by  it  on  the  welfare  of  animals. 

Horses  are  liable  to  strangles  from  two  years  and  a half  to  four 
years  and  a half  or  five  years.  In  most  of  them  its  appearance  is 
unattended  with  any  exaltation  of  the  vital  powers — all  the  functions 
of  respiration,  circulation,  and  digestion,  continue  calm  and  unaltered. 
A certain  degree  of  langour  while  in  repose,  and  heaviness  when  at 
work,  indicate  that  the  animal  is  unwell.  Shortly  after,  the  appe- 
tite flags — the  pulse  becomes  low — the  animal  seems  depressed — the 
eye  is  dull,  and  the  conjunctiva  pale  and  infiltrated — the  pituitary 
gland  is  cold  and  injected — there  is  more  or  less  discharge  from 
both  sides — a slight  mucous  rale  is  audible  in  the  trachea — some- 
times there  is  no  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  but  a slow  tumefaction 
in  the  parotidean  region,  accompanied  by  bad  cough.  This  goes 
on  for  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  days.  No  alteration  takes  place 
in  the  treatment  of  the  animal : he  is  fed  and  worked  as  usual,  and 
the  drivers  or  carters  contrive  to  awaken  every  flagging  energy  by 
repeated  applications  of  the  lash. 

In  the  course  of  this  disease  a species  of  ophthalmia  is  not  un fre- 
quently seen,  which  is  evidenced  by  injection  of  the  conjunctiva, 
unaccompanied  by  redness  or  dulness  of  the  cornea,  and  opacity  of 
the  aqueous  humour.  In  the  commencement  there  is  a discharge 
of  corroding  tears,  which  shortly  become  purulent.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  three  weeks  or  a month  the  animal  is  considerably  better, 
especially  if  a seton  has  been  inserted  in  the  chest.  This  improve- 
ment is  characterized  by  a diminution  in  the  secretions,  and  by  the 
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eye  becoming  less  sensible ; but  the  cure  is  far  off,  the  amendment 
is  only  apparent,  and  the  slightest  thing  will  cause  the  disease  to 
return ; and  thus  it  invariably  produces  blindness. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1840,  a four-year-old  horse  w as 
brought  to  us,  having  a phlegmonous  swelling.  We  considered 
it  to  be  some  remains  of  strangles.  The  existence  of  suppuration 
was  possible ; but  we  preferred  delaying  the  puncturing  of  the  swell- 
ing ; and,  first  of  all,  having  recourse  to  an  embrocation  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  blister  fluid  and  basilicon.  We  observed  that  the 
right  eye  was  dull,  weeping,  and  veiled  by  the  upper  lid,  and,  on 
pointing  it  out,  the  owner  of  the  animal  said  that  it  was  the  result 
of  a LUNATIC  abscess.  The  tumour  terminated  in  an  abscess  in  about, 
three  days,  and  the  day  afterwards  it  broke,  and  we  were  surprised 
to  find  a great  amelioration  of  all  the  symptoms  of  ophthalmia, 
which,  indeed,  shortly  afterwards  disappeared,  to  return  no  more. 

We  communicated  with  M.  Carret,  the  veterinary  surgeon  to 
the  district,  who  perfectly  agreed  with  us,  that  in  the  course  of  nearly 
twenty  years’  practice  he  had  observed  many  such  cases. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  there  will  be  many  opponents  to 
our  opinion.  Any  expression  of  the  old  humoral  doctrine  will 
sound  unpleasantly  in  the  ears  of  the  partisans  of  physiological 
medicine : they  generally  prefer  adopting  the  theory  of  morbid 
sympathy  to  seeking  in  the  interior  of  the  animal  economy  for  the 
effects  arising  from  the  presence  of  these  morbid  products.  They 
would,  doubtless,  find  it  easier  to  explain  their  views  by  quoting  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Hippocrates  respecting  revulsions,  or  by 
that  kind  of  natural  revulsion  which  takes  place  in  these  circum- 
stances. If  it  were  our  wish  to  enter  the  lists,  or,  rather,  if  it  were 
not  from  the  fear  that  these  considerations  on  medical  philosophy 
might  be  deemed  out  of  place  in  a practical  work,  we  would  in- 
quire how  it  happens  that,  when  matter  collects  in  certain  parts  of 
the  organization,  ophthalmia  pursues  its  course,  without  regard  to 
setons,  purgatives,  or  antiphlogistics  ? And,  lastly,  why  should 
there  be  this  diseased  constitution,  - this  disposition  to  adynamic 
affections  in  horses  in  which  strangles  have  appeared  ? 

Again,  changing  our  ground,  we  would  inquire  whether  strangles 
is  simply  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory 
passages ; and,  supposing  this  hypothesis,  whence  comes  the  strik- 
ing difference  between  it  and  one  observed  in  the  same  parts  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life  1 Whence  the  abundant  discharge  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  numerous  abscesses,  and  why  is  it  that  these 
morbid  phenomena  are  not  found  in  the  other  ] 

Passing  on  to  comparative  pathology,  we  might  refer,  in  support 
of  our  opinion,  to  the  history  of  that  obstinate,  if  not  incurable,  pu- 
rulent ophthalmia  which  so  often  attends  the  distemper  in  dogs ; 
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but  we  prefer  stating  our  observations  without  any  comment,  and 
leaving  it  to  our  colleagues  to  judge  whether  or  not  we  are  right  in 
considering  that  this  chiefly  arises  from  that  morbid  humour  re- 
maining in  the  system  which  is  thrown  off  by  the  discharge  in 
strangles.  Should  we  be  in  error,  we  shall  not  consider  either  time 
or  labour  lost  if,  in  the  course  of  an  impartial  discussion,  some 
gleams  of  truth  can  be  elicited  which  may  prove  of  service  to  sci- 
ence, and  to  the  noble  animal  we  are  anxious  to  benefit. 

Our  readers  must  not,  however,  conclude  from  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, that  we  consider  strangles  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  blindness. 
There  is  another,  and  a very  potent  one,  namely,  the  emanations 
that  arise  from  the  edges  of  ponds,  or  from  the  beds  of  shallow 
streams  that  flow  through  damp  grounds.  When  thus  speaking  of 
the  purulent  ophthalmia  that  prevails  in  regiments,  we  shall  be 
able  to  prove,  beyond  a doubt,  that  it  has  been  occasioned  by 
marshy  exhalations. 

From  a survey  of  the  considerations  developed  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  the  predisposing  causes  of  blindness  and  numerous 
other  affections  will  be  found  to  be — 

1st.  All  the  evils  and  ill  treatment  attending  the  breeding,  rear- 
ing, and  education  of  the  horses. 

2d.  The  neglect,  brutality,  and  over- work  from  which  they  suffer. 

3d.  The  insufficiency  and  bad  quality  of  their  food. 

4th.  And,  lastly,  the  cross-breeding  of  the  inferior  animals  in 
consequence  of  continually  changing  the  station. 

The  determinant  causes  may  be  said  to  be — 

1st.  Adynamic  strangles,  and  that  general  atony  of  all  the  tis- 
sues which  opposes  itself  to  the  expulsion  of  morbid  products,  and 
which  usually  comes  on  when  the  foal  reaches  its  maturity. 

2d.  The  deleterious  miasmata  exhaled  from  damp  and  marshy 
lands  during  wet  and  warm  weather. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Our  task  would  be  very  imperfectly  performed  if,  after  having 
pointed  out  the  evil,  we  were  to  pause  without  also  stating  some 
mode  of  remedying  it.  Still  adhering  to  the  order  adopted  in  our 
enumeration  of  the  causes,  we  shall  commence  by  laying  down 
some  principles,  an  adherence  to  which  is  indispensable  to  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  a good  breed  of  horses. 

With  respect  to  amelioration,  we  are  not  among  the  number 
of  those  who  consider  that  nothing  can  be  effected  unless  by  pure 
English  or  Arabian  blood.  Without  at  all  denying  the  regenera- 
tive power  of  these  noble  breeds,  we  are  of  opinion  that  much  may 
be  effected  by  a judicious  use  of  our  indigenous  bloods.  Those 
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persons  who  stand  up  as  advocates  of  pure  breeds  have  not,  we 
conceive,  sufficiently  considered  the  natural  state  of  property,  for- 
tune, and  commerce  in  France.  One  of  the  most  paramount  con- 
ditions, in  endeavouring  to  effect  any  amelioration  in  certain  breeds 
of  horses,  is  to  carefully  adapt  all  the  means  employed  by  the  mode 
of  cultivation  most  generally  practised  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
In  France,  where  there  are  few  very  large  estates,  and  the  pro- 
perty is  much  divided,  and  chiefly  devoted  to  the  growth  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cereals,  all  systems  that  are  not  compatible  with 
this  would  be  at  once  rejected  by  most  of  the  agriculturists.  We 
can  conceive,  and  we  think  it  fitting,  that  wealthy  landowners,  who 
breed  horses  chiefly  for  pleasure,  and  seek  no  other  object  than  that 
of  appearing  to  advantage  in  the  hippodrome,  should  delight  in 
crosses  with  noble  breeds  ; but  for  those  who  calculate  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  and  have  to  weigh  the  expenses  against  the  pro- 
fits, it  is  far  better  to  select  some  one  of  the  indigenous  varieties 
that  are  easily  got  at,  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  condi- 
tions, exigencies,  and  wants  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  The 
choice  having  once  been  made,  the  breeder  must  avoid  all  parsi- 
mony, and  act  with  care,  judgment,  and  perseverance  : this  latter 
quality  is  especially  requisite,  since  it  is  only  after  a series  of  ge- 
nerations that  the  bad  qualities  of  the  progenitors  will  be  entirely 
got  rid  of. 

Having  laid  down  these  general  considerations,  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  the  limits  of  the  country  which  is  the  subject  of  our 
essay. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  large  Belgiac  and  Andennois 
stallions  exert  a very  prejudicial  influence  on  the  future  well-being 
of  the  foal.  Besides  being  too  large  and  too  strong  for  the  mares  of 
these  parts,  they  frequently  are  ill-conditioned,  blemished,  have  small 
deep-set  eyes,  and  thus  predispose  their  offspring  to  blindness. 
The  utmost  attention  will  be  necessary  to  effect  any  radical  reform, 
for  the  bastard  breeds  that  multiply  so  rapidly  mostly  arise  from 
the  casual  copulations  which  take  place  in  the  common  pasture 
grounds. 

Condemning,  as  we  do  most  completely,  the  use  of  these  stal- 
lions, we  shall  naturally  be  called  upon  to  state  what  kind  of  horse 
is  found  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  agriculturists  in  the  district  of 
Sarreguemines. 

The  Percheron  stallion  appears  to  us  in  many  respects  to  offer 
great  chance  of  success.  To  the  advantage  of  being  procured  with 
but  little  difficulty  and  for  a moderate  sum,  it  adds  that  of  being 
well  adapted  for  agricultural  labour,  for  draught,  for  carriages,  dili- 
gences, or  even  for  artillery  waggons,  and  to  possess  those  quali- 
ties most  requisite  to  oppose  and  overcome  the  defects  of  the  mares 
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usually  made  use  ot‘  in  the  business  of  reproduction.  The  frame  is 
bony  and  well  made,  the  muscular  system  energetic,  the  figure  fine 
and  light  for  its  size  and  make,  the  articulations  large,  the  limbs 
regular,  the  feet  good,  the  head  small  and  expressive,  the  eyes  such 
as  rarely  become  blind ; in  short,  with  care,  this  stallion  would 
effect  an  entire  change  in  the  horses  of  the  district. 

In  order,  however,  completely  to  attain  their  end,  the  breeders 
must  not  on  any  account  make  use  of  the  male  offspring  in  the 
business  of  reproduction  until  they  exhibit  the  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  the  breed.  We  have  again  and  again  remarked  that  blind- 
ness chiefly  attacks  half-bred  horses  in  all  districts.  No  sooner  do 
they  lose  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  their  breeds  than  they 
become  more  or  less  subject  to  this  fatal  complaint,  while  the  cart 
or  draught  horses  of  Auvergne,  Limousin,  or  Navarre,  that  have 
preserved  their  primitive  stamp,  seldom  or  never  suffer  from  it. 

If  our  opinion  on  this  point  be  well  founded,  as  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  neces- 
sary it  is  that  breeders  should  be  most  particular  as  to  the  stallion 
they  make  use  of. 

The  choice  of  the  stallion,  that  most  fundamental  and  most  im- 
portant point  in  breeding  horses,  being  made,  there  are  other  indis- 
pensable precautions  which  must  be  taken  if  we  would  ensure  the 
success  of  the  work  thus  commenced. 

1st.  To  moderate  the  work  allotted  to  the  breeding  mares  for 
some  time  before  they  give  birth  to  the  foal,  and  to  increase  their 
rations  of  fodder,  and  to  let  it  be  good. 

2d.  To  feed  the  foal  as  well  as  the  mother  well  during  the  period 
of  suckling.  It  is  only  by  good  and  proper  feeding  that  useful 
healthy  animals  can  be  reared. 

3d.  Not  to  work  the  foals  too  soon,  or  to  over-task  their  un- 
formed powers,  as  it  is  this  which  destroys  the  shape  and  symmetry 
of  their  limbs,  and  renders  the  bony  and  muscular  systems  weak 
and  imperfect.  Nor  are  these  the  only  ill  effects  resulting  from 
the  young  horses  being  precociously  worked  : the  principal  causes 
of  blindness  are  determined  and  developed  by  the  influence  of  this 
abuse. 

We  have  had  this  opinion  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  se- 
veral agriculturists,  and  latterly  by  numerous  cases  that  had  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  chief  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  light  horse 
at  Deux  Ponts  (Bavaria.)  He  told  us  that,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
young  animals  turning  out  useful  and  good  horses,  they  ought  not 
to  be  much  used  until  six  or  seven  years  old.  If  worked  hardly 
and  frequently  before  that  period,  the  seeds  of  disease  are  sown,  se- 
rious maladies  arise,  and,  among  others,  ophthalmia,  terminating  in 
blindness. 
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4th.  To  exchange  the  present  mode  of  feeding  for  a better  and 
more  wholesome  one ; nor  would  such  an  exchange  cost  more  in 
the  end.  The  damaged  fodder  and  cooked  potatoes  given  in  the 
winter,  and  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  green  meat  in  the  summer, 
destroy  hundreds  of  horses;  for  these  aqueous  aliments,  even  while 
they  in  some  measure  seem  to  fatten  the  animals,  enervate  and 
debilitate  them,  and  reduce  them  to  a plethoric  state,  which  offers 
a marked  contrast  to  the  general  atony  of  the  organs.  This  dispo- 
sition of  the  whole  economy,  so  unnatural,  must  necessarily  induce 
a peculiar  disposition  to  contract  certain  diseases. 

5th.  To  stable  the  animals  better,  and  protect  them  from  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather. 

6th.  To  compel  the  carters  and  horsekeepers  to  use  the  animals 
committed  to  their  charge  more  humanely,  and  to  forbid  every  thing 
approaching  to  violence,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity. 

7th.  To  improve  the  natural  meadows. 

The  importance  of  this  last  object  renders  it  necessary  for  us  to 
enter  into  certain  details  of  local  interest  that  will  be  found  to  bear 
a general  application. 

In  passing  through  this  country,  we  cannot  fail  of  being  struck 
on  observing  how  little  man  has  done  in  order  to  improve  and  profit 
by  the  advantages  so  bounteously  bestowed  by  nature.  Traversed 
as  it  is  by  rivers  and  springs,  what  luxuriant  products  might  it  be 
made  to  yield  if  the  hand  of  industry  were  employed  in  directing 
the  course  of  these  fertilizing  streams ! How  soon  would  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  country  be  altered  and  improved  under  the  be- 
neficial influence  of  judicious  irrigation!  Instead  of  scanty  pas- 
tures, there  would  then  be  luxurious  grass  and  meadows,  yielding 
rich  and  abundant  crops,  and  affording  a plentiful  supply  of  good 
fodder. 

Respecting  these  meadows,  the  soil  of  which  consists  of  a turfy 
or  peaty  substance,  or  what  cover  the  remains  of  unwooded  forests, 
large  trenches  should  be  cut  in  them,  by  means  of  which  the  water, 
which  would  otherwise  keep  them  always  damp  and  marshy,  maybe 
carried  off,  and  at  the  same  time  the  decaying  roots  or  remainders 
of  the  trees  should  be  removed.  This  will  not  only  benefit  the  soil, 
but  put  an  end  to  those  emanations  so  prejudicial  to  man  and  beast. 
Various  plants  should  be  sown  on  the  stony  and  barren  declivities 
of  the  hills,  and  trees  planted  on  the  summits,  in  order  to  retain 
the  vegetable  mould,  which  is  otherwise  often  washed  away  by  the 
rushing  torrents.  If  the  agriculturists  will  only  put  in  practice 
these  few  hints,  which  a regard  for  the  public  welfare  leads  us  to 
offer,  in  a very  few  years  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  improve- 
ments effected  in  the  breeds  of  horses,  will  furnish  them  with  a new 
and  increasing  source  of  wealth. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


The  appearance  of  the  First  Report  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  will  be  hailed  with  delight 
by  every  well-wisher  to  the  cause  and  interests  of  veterinary 
science.  Now  that  we  have  become  a chartered  body — a repre- 
sentative body — a body  that  has,  through  virtue  of  its  charter,  de- 
puted and  empowered  certain  of  its  members  to  conduct  its  affairs, 
we  have  a right  to  ask  and  to  be  informed  in  what  manner  and  to 
what  end  our  concerns  have  been  managed  by  the  said  deputies. 
The  Report  is  intended  to  convey  this  information ; and  it  does  so 
in  a straight-forward,  business-like,  and,  we  may  add,  satisfactory 
manner.  In  short,  the  Report  is — what  it  ought  to  be — simply  a 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  from  their  first  down 
to  their  last  sitting ; and  it  is  drawn  up  in  a form  and  style  which 
convey  to  us  good  earnest  for  there  being  no  lack  of  talent  and 
ability  in  the  Secretary  department  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Surgeons. 

Two  subjects  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  Report : one  is,  the 
By-laws;  the  other,  the  Examinations.  The  By-laws  were 
published  at  length  in  our  last  number  ; and  we  can  only,  in  regard 
to  them,  repeat  now  what  we  said  before,  which  was,  that  to  our 
own  knowledge  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  their  concoction ; and 
that,  supposing  they  do  not  turn  out  all  that  the  profession  could 
wish  or  desire,  or  all  that  those  who  framed  them  meant  them  to  be, 
blame  the  inexperience , not  the  intentions  of  the  Council.  “Rome 
was  not  built  in  a day;”  neither  can  “the  infant  institution”  be 
expected  to  rise  all  at  once  into  absolute  perfection. 

Respecting  the  Examinations,  inviting  as  the  subject  has  been 
to  us,  we  have  on  principle  held  our  peace  on  it,  so  long  as  we 
knew  experiments  were  making  for  working  out  the  most  desirable 
plan  of  conducting  them.  Now,  however,  that  publicity  has  been 
given  to  a plan  of  late  adopted,  with  which  we  hear  every  member 
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of  the  Examining  Board  has  been  “ satisfied  and  delighted,”  and 
of  which  even  the  pupils  have  “ acknowledged  the  efficiency,”  we 
feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  have  our  say  on  the  subject. 

The  object  of  examination  is  twofold:  to  discover  the  kind  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  pupil,  and  the  quantum  or  extent  of 
that  knowledge  ; and  the  closer  the  questions  put  to  ascertain  these 
points  can  be  brought  to  take  a practical  turn,  the  more  searchingly 
useful  will  the  examination  be  likely  to  prove  in  the  end  in  elicit- 
ing what  qualifications  the  candidate  is  in  the  possession  of  to 
enable  him  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Now,  will  any  person  assert  that  the  old  Board  of  Examiners, 
constituted  as  we  know  it  to  have  been,  tested  by  these  rules,  was 
a more  efficient  or  probatory  ordeal  than  the  new  Board  I Will 
those  members  of  the  old  Board,  who  are  now  members  of  the  new, 
themselves  say  so  ? Have  they  not  expressed  themselves  most 
unequivocally  to  the  contrary  ? They  have ; and  not  only  the 
Examiners,  one  and  all  of  them,  but  even  the  pupils,  have  ex- 
pressed increased  satisfaction.  Will  the  veterinary  profession, 
after  this,  for  a moment  doubt  that  those  who  may  henceforth  enter 
their  body  will  be  qualified  in  a higher  degree  than  hitherto  has 
been  the  case]  We  do  not  mean  to  allege  that  the  new  mode  of 
examination — though  certainly  so  far  a matured  one,  that  it  is 
the  counterpart  of  that  in  practice  at  the  College  of  Surgeons — is 
insusceptible  of  improvement : for  our  own  part,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  both  the  examinations  at  the  Surgeons’  College  and  our  own 
would  be  improved,  could  they  by  any  means  be  rendered  to  a cer- 
tain extent  really  practical.  Conducted,  however,  as  ours  from 
necessity  at  present  are,  in  a room  in  a tavern,  we  do  not  well  see 
how  they  could  be  better  ordered,  both  for  pupil  and  examiner,  than 
they  are  at  present.  When  we  come  to  possess  a College  of  our 
own  to  examine  pupils  in,  with  its  appurtenant  Museum,  Infirmary, 
&c.  &c.,  our  affairs  will  admit  of  being  carried  on  in  a style  more 
worthy  of  the  chartered  body  of  veterinary  surgeons. 


We  are  much  pleased — and  so  will  our  readers  be — with  Mr. 
Wright’s  paper  on  “ The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Lami- 
nated Structure  of  the  (Horse’s)  Foot.”  Mr.  W.  denies  that  the 
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sensitive  secrete  the  insensitive  laminae ; and  supports  his  opinion 
with  facts  so  inviting  and  familiar  that  we  feel  very  much  disposed 
ourselves  to  think  he  is  in  the  right.  At  another  time  we  shall 
take  the  subject  up  in  detail,  to  examine  this  new  light. 


A curious  fact-— should  experience  confirm  it — is  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Acherley’s  communication  on  the  “ Effects  of  Mercury.”  Mr. 
A.  had  (very  commendably)  mercurialized  the  system  of  a horse 
on  account  of  a chronic  cough,  and  in  that  wa}^  succeeded  in 
“ entirely  removing”  the  cough,  when  he  accidentally  discovered 
that  the  horse,  who  was  a notorious  crib-biter,  had  ceased  to  bite 
the  crib.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  crib-biters  and  wind- 
suckers  should  not  lose  sight  of  this  incidental  discovery  : it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  it  may  turn  out  of  service  to  them. 


We  have  this  moment  received  the  following  account  from  our 
worthy  Treasurer,  Mr.  Francis  King.  The  friends  to  the  Charter 
will  know  how  to  estimate  it.  And,  when  the  Council  come  to 
publish  their  next  list  of  Contributors,  we  recommend  them  to  head 
it  with  the  name  of  that  distinguished  amateur  Promoter  of  Vete- 
rinary Science,  Captain  Randal,  of  Tooting*. 

The  Treasurer  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  “ The  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Surgeons,”  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  very  liberal  donation  from — 

£ s.  d. 

Captain  Randal,  of  Tooting,  of  ....  30  0 0 


Also  from — 

Mr.  Cupiss,  Diss 110 

Mr.  E.  N.  Gabriel,  London 3 3 0 

Mr.  Chase,  Brooke 110 

Mr.  Gresswell 2 0 0 

Mr.  Mather,  Edinburgh 10  0 

Mr.  Fergusson,  Peebles 110 

Mr.  Horsburgh,  Dalkeith 110 

Mr.  King,  sen.,  Stanmore 5 0 0 


* What  renders  Captain  Randal’s  donation  the  more  munificent  is  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  the  second  contribution ; the  first  having  in  trustless 
hands  miscarried. 
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Age  of  a Racing  Mare  (the  Queen  of  Cyprus)  disputed. 

[Racing  Sheet  Calendar,  June  4,  1845.] 

THE  OAKS. 

30th  May,  1845. 

BEFORE  starting,  an  objection  was  made  to  the  Queen  of  Cy- 
prus, on  the  ground  that  she  was  four  years  old.  The  Stewards 
ordered  an  examination  of  her  mouth  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Dorking, 
and  Mr.  Barrow,  of  Newmarket,  the  veterinary  surgeons,  who 
pronounced  her  four  years  old,  and  she  was  not  allowed  to  start. 

[Racing  Calendar,  No.  X,  June  17,  1845.] 

Mr.  Wagstaff  having  made  a request  to  the  Stewards  of  the 
Jockey  Club  for  a further  investigation  into  the  age  of  the  mare, 
Queen  of  Cyprus,  his  letter  was  laid  before  the  general  meeting  of 
the  Club  on  the  7th  June,  when  it  was  resolved — 

“ That  Mr.  Field,  with  such  members  of  the  Veterinary  College 
as  shall  be  recommended,  be  requested  to  examine  the  mouth  of 
the  Queen  of  Cyprus,  and  to  report  their  opinion  to  the  Stewards 
of  the  Jockey  Club.” 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  mare  has  been  examined 
by  Mr.  Field,  and  by  the  Assistant  Professor  and  the  Deputy  Pro- 
fessor of  the  College,  and  the  Stewards  have  directed  that  their 
opinion  should  be  published  forthwith. 

Royal  Yeterinary  College,  June  16,  1845. 

We  hereby  certify  that,  by  the  direction  of  the  Stewards  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  we  have  this  day  examined,  with  reference  to  her  age, 
a bay  thorough-bred  mare,  said  to  be  named  the  Queen  of  Cyprus, 
and  shewn  to  us  by  Mr.  Smith,  at  his  stables,  Great  George-street, 
Chelsea ; and  that  having  carefully  investigated  her  teeth,  and 
made  such  general  observations  as  deemed  by  us  advisable,  we  are 
decided  and  unanimous  in  opinion  that  the  said  mare  is  three  years 
old  off — that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  period  from  whence,  by 
common  consent,  the  ages  of  all  thorough-bred  horses  are  dated, 
the  said  mare  commenced  her  fourth  year  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1845. 

Charles  Spooner,  Deputy  Prof. 

Jas.  B.  Simonds,  Assist.  Prof. 

224,  Oxford  Street,  June  17,  1845. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I have  this  day,  by  the  request  of  the 
Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club,  examined,  at  Smith’s  livery  stables, 
Chelsea,  the  mouth  of  a bay  mare,  called  the  Queen  of  Cyprus,  and 
am  of  opinion  that  the  said  mare  is  three  years  old  off. 

William  Field,  Vet.  Surgeon. 
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The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

[From  the  “Mark  Lane  Express,”  7th  June,  1845.] 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  have 
lately  had  brought  before  them  a proposal  from  the  Highland  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland  for  the  formation  of  a new  Veterinary 
Charter ; this  proposal  is,  we  believe,  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
on  Wednesday  next  (now  past).  The  attention  of  the  Council 
has  been  directed  to  this  subject  in  consequence  of  representations 
having  been  made  to  them  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  had  not  laid  down  a proper  plan  for  the 
education  and  examination  of  the  veterinary  pupil  in  the  diseases 
of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  On  due  inquiry,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  have  done  as  much  as  in  one 
twelve  months  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  them,  and  have 
already  taken,  and  are  taking,  every  precaution  in  order  to  secure 
proper  instruction  and  an  efficient  examination  on  every  depart- 
ment relating  to  veterinary  science. 

Some  good  they  have  already  effected.  At  the  examination  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  last  year,  we  are 
informed  that  scarcely  any  questions  relating  to  chemistry,  materia 
medica,  and  cattle  pathology,  were  put  to  the  pupils ; this  year 
they  were  strictly  examined  on  all  these  subjects,  and  the  examina- 
tions are  reported  to  have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  contest  for 
a silver  medal,  given  by  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  for  the 
pupil  who  passed  the  best  examination  on  chemistry,  was  so  well 
contested,  that  the  directors  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society 
gave  two  medals  instead  of  one. 

The  examinations  of  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col- 
lege, St.  Pancras,  have  been  this  year  far  more  satisfactory  in 
every  respect  than  those  of  last  year.  The  pupils  that  have  pre- 
sented themselves  have  been  better  informed,  cattle  pathology  in 
every  instance  forming  part  of  the  examination. 

According  to  a plan  lately  tried  by  the  Examiners,  which  is  likely 
to  be  permanently  adopted  by  the  Council,  and  is  in  accordance 
with  the  system  pursued  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  every 
pupil  is  examined  for  one  hour,  one  quarter  of  which  is  necessarily 
devoted  to  the  following  subjects :: — Chemistry  and  materia  medica, 
general  anatomy  and  physiology,  pathology  of  the  horse,  diseases 
of  cattle,  sheep,  &c. 

The  Council  also  require  that  the  pupil  shall  produce  a proper 
certificate  from  each  teacher  prior  to  his  being  admitted  to  an 
examination. 

Taking  these  and  others  plans  already  in  progress  into  con- 
sideration, we  do  think  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
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Society  of  England  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  their  objects  will 
be  frustrated  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons ; but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  will  be  done  by  them 
(the  latter)  to  make  the  education  and  examination  of  the  vete- 
rinary student  what  it  ought  to  have  been  long  since.  And  we 
think  they  (the  former)  will  resolve  not  to  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  men  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
veterinary  science,  and  are  fully  capable  of  carrying  out  every 
power  conferred  upon  them  by  their  Charter. 


Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 

To  the  Editor  of  “ The  Mark  Lane  Express' ’ 

Sir, — In  your  paper  of  the  2d  inst.,  in  the  article  headed  “ The 
Royal  Veterinary  College,”  a correspondent  is  pleased  to  make 
the  following  gratuitous  statement  in  reference  to  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College  : — “ At  the  examinations  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  last  year,  we  are  informed  that 
scarcely  any  questions  relating  to  chemistry , materia  medica,  and 
cattle  pathology , were  put  to  the  pupils  ; this  year  they  were  strictly 
examined  on  all  these  subjects,  and  the  examinations  are  reported 
to  have  been  very  satisfactory.” 

To  the  first  part  of  this  assertion  I beg  to  give  a most  unqualified 
contradiction ; for  not  only  were  the  pupils  as  rigidly  and  as  ex- 
tensively examined  last  year  in  all  the  branches  which  are  above 
specified  as  they  were  in  the  recent  examinations,  but  in  former 
years  they  were  similarly  examined  in  all  these  departments,  and 
that  by  a board  of  examiners,  if  not  better,  certainly,  at  least,  as 
well  qualified  to  do  so,  as  those  gentlemen  who  were  selected  to 
conduct  the  examination  held  in  April  last. 

I have  been  an  examiner  at  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College 
for  the  last  five  years,  and  also  have  had  the  honour  of  being  ap- 
pointed on  the  Edinburgh  board  of  examiners  by  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ever  since  they  ob- 
tained their  charter.  I have,  therefore,  had  every  opportunity 
afforded  me,  both  before  as  well  as  at  the  periods  of  examinations 
referred  to  by  your  correspondent,  of  observing  how  these  have  been 
conducted ; and  had  the  statements  above  quoted  not  contained  so 
pointed  a signification,  as  singling  out  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary 
College,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  holding  out  to  the  members  of 
the  veterinary  profession  and  the  public  at  large  that  its  curricu- 
lum of  study  was  imperfect,  and  that  the  examinations  there  were 
conducted  in  a superficial  and  easy  manner,  I should  not  have 
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troubled  you  with  these  remarks  on  such  statements ; feeling  per- 
fectly assured  that  so  long  as  the  courses  of  instruction  are  taught 
in  the  same  efficient  manner  as  they  have  been  and  are  at  present, 
that  the  examinations  shall  be  conducted  as  they  were,  and  that  the 
same  general  interest  shall  be  taken  in  the  advancement  of  the 
veterinary  science  which  has  so  long  been  shewn  in  Edinburgh, 
the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  may  be  estimated  and  held  in 
every  respect  as  being  fully  equal  to  the  St.  Pancras  School, 
London. 

Trusting  to  be  favoured  with  space  for  the  above,  1 have  the 
honour  to  remain, 

Sir,  your’s,  &c., 

Jas.  Mercer,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  &e.,  and  Member  of  the 
Edinburgh  Veterinary  Examining  Board. 

50,  Northumberland- street, 

Edinburgh,  June  4. 


To  the  Editor  of  “ The  Veterinarian .” 

Sir, — ALLOW  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  for  the 
profession,  to  state  my  opinions  respecting  the  system  of  education 
adopted  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  so  that  they  may  meet 
the  eyes  of  the  Professors,  and  thereby  have  a tendency  to  cause  an 
alteration  in  the  present  system,  which  might  be  attended  with  be- 
nefit. First,  as  regards  surgical  operations,  there  are  many 
which  might  be  required  in  a country  practice  that  the  students 
have  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  performed  (owing  to  a want  of 
variety  of  the  diseases  of  the  patients  admitted)  at  the  College, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  in  a country  practice.  May  I ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  those  operations  which  are  not  requisite  to  have 
recourse  to  on  the  living  animals  at  the  College,  may,  by  the  Pro- 
fessors, be  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  students  on  a dead 
subject]  by  which  means  they  would  gain  a knowledge  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  operations,  and,  by  operating  on  the  dead  animals, 
would  cause  a more  lasting  remembrance  of  them  in  the  students’ 
minds  than  by  any  theoretical  explanation.  The  operations  also 
that  may  be  performed  on  the  patients  in  the  Infirmary  should 
always  be  done  at  a stated  time  by  one  of  the  Professors,  so  that 
the  students  may  all  be  present  during  the  time  they  are  being  per- 
formed. Secondly,  as  relates  to  the  practice  at  the  College,  there 
would,  I consider,  be  benefits  accrue  by  an  observance  of  punctual- 
ity by  the  Professors  for  inspecting,  &c.,  those  animals  entrusted 
to  their  care,  some  appointed  time  for  which  ought  to  be  fixed  upon 
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by  them,  and  adhered  to.  Lastly,  there  are  no  lectures  delivered 
at  the  College  at  this  time  of  the  year ; but  may  I have  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing,  after  another  session  has  passed  over,  that  the 
Professors  (excepting  the  Chemical  Lecturer,  who  has  always  been 
noticed  as  an  observer  of  punctuality),  have  been  more  punctual  in 
their  attendance  in  the  College  theatre  than  formerly?  If  the 
Professors  are  not  punctual,  the  students  are  sure  not  to  be  so. 

I have  written  these  lines  in  haste,  trusting  you  will  insert  them, 
and  that  they  may  prove  the  means  of  the  few  alterations  stated 
being  made  in  the  system  of  education  now  adopted  at  the  College. 
Such  a result  will  prove  beneficial  to  those,  at  any  rate,  who  have 
not,  previous  to  their  entering  the  College,  been  in  practice  ; and 
that  they  may  prove  so  is  the  sincere  wish  of  one  who  was  very 
lately  a student,  but  is  now 

A Veterinary  Surgeon. 


Opium  not  Poisonous  to  Rabbits. 

At  a late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Lafargue,  of 
St.  Emilion,  communicated  to  the  Academy  a curious  fact,  which 
he  recently  observed.  The  indigenous  poppy  is  so  far  from  being 
poisonous  to  rabbits,  that  they  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  fed  upon  it. 
He  has  fed  several  rabbits  for  a considerable  time  on  various  parts 
of  the  poppy,  as  the  leaves,  stems,  flowers,  capsules,  roots,  & c., 
with  perfect  impunity. — Dublin  Medical  Press. 


A Rara  Avis. 

[Copied  from  a Bill  of  a Clydesdale  Stallion.] 

“He  is  handsome  and  dignified — round, fleshy,  well-proportioned, 
strong  and  heavy,  without  being  coarse  or  clumsy.  His  coun- 
tenance is  sweet  and  agreeable,  yet  lively  and  spirited ; and  his 
motions  are  steady  and  firm,  but  nimble  and  alert.  His  head  is  in 
due  proportion  to  his  body,  rather  small  than  large,  and  no  way 
clumsy.  His  nostrils  are  wide,  his  eyes  full  and  animated,  and  his 
ears  erect.  His  neck  is  neither  long  nor  slender,  but  strong,  thick, 
and  fleshy,  with  a good  curvature,  and  the  mane  strong  and  bushy. 
He  is  broad  in  the  breast,  strong  in  the  shoulders,  the  blades  nearly 
as  high  as  the  chine,  and  not  so  much  stretched  backwards  as 
those  of  road  horses.  The  arm  tapers  to  the  knee.  The  leg  rather 
short,  bone  broad  and  strong,  but  solid  and  clean.  The  hoof  round, 
of  a black  colour,  tough  and  firm,  with  the  heels  wide ; plenty  of 
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good  hair  on  his  legs,  and  a right  tuft  at  the  heel.  The  body  round 
and  heavy ; the  d>elly  of  a proportional  size,  neither  small  nor  large, 
and  the  flank  full.  The  back  straight  and  broad,  but  not  too  long ; 
the  loin  broad,  and  raised  a little.  Hucks*  visible,  but  not  promi- 
nent, and  but  a short  space  between  them  and  the  ribs.  The  sides, 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips,  nearly  straight.  The  thighs  thick, 
and  meeting  each  other  so  close  under  the  tail  as  to  leave  only  a 
small  groove  for  the  tail  to  rest  on.  The  tail  strong,  stiff,  heavy  to 
lift,  and  well  haired ; with  a large  sheath,  which  is  always  consi- 
dered to  be  one  of  the  marks  of  a good  horse.  He  is  docile  and 
tractable,  without  being  dull  and  grovelling ; constant  and  regular 
in  his  motions ; powerful  and  steady  in  the  draught ; remarkably 
strong  in  proportion  to  his  size  ; and  is  a horse  that  is  certainly  ca- 
pable of  undergoing  great  fatigue.” 


Fatal  Loss  of  Sheep  from  Neglect. 

In  some*  of  the  districts  that  lie  contiguous  to  the  Atlantic,  the 
loss  in  full-grown  sheep  is  not  material,  but  in  every  quarter  the 
loss  in  lambs  is  great  beyond  example.  I chanced  to  travel  over 
several  of  the  interior  districts  of  the  Highlands  in  May  last,  at  the 
very  season  when  it  is  generally  most  delightful  to  journey  through 
pastoral  countries,  while  the  lambs  are  playing  in  jocund  groups 
and  their  dams  feeding  at  ease  on  the  still  freshening  sward ; but 
such  a scene  of  woe  and  misery  as  in  the  woolly  tribes  I never  wit- 
nessed, and  I hope  I never  shall  witness  again.  During  the  severe 
weather  that  occurred  late  in  May,  the  ewes  that  had  nursed  their 
lambs  carefully  though  with  difficulty  for  several  weeks,  left  them 
by  scores  to  perish,  and  seemed  glad  to  get  out  of  their  sight : 
famine  overpowered  the  kindness  of  their  nature — they  scarcely 
uttered  a bleat  on  leaving  their  helpless  progeny  to  immediate 
death.  I could  not  help  thinking  there  was  a kind  of  despair  in 
their  looks  and  motions  that  I had  never  seen  before.  One  cold 
inclement  day,  in  a walk  through  the  Braes  of  Glenorchy,  I counted 
upwards  of  a hundred  lambs  by  the  way,  that  all  seemed  newly 
dead,  and  nearly  as  many  more  that  had  lain  quietly  down  to  pe- 
rish without  further  exertion. 

In  fishing  along  the  river  Lyon  for  about  two  hours  one  day,  in 
the  finest  pasture  glen  in  the  Highlands,  I counted  sixty-three  car- 
casses of  old  sheep,  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  all  apparently  having 
died  of  hunger. 

Edinburgh  Farmers  Magazine , May  1817. 
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By  William  Percivall,  M.R.C.S. 

[Continued  from  page  368.] 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  establish  it  as  an  axiom,  although  it  may 
prove  one  not  unassailable  by  argument,  that  a lame  horse  is  an 
unsound  horse.  It  might  be  objected,  for  example,  that  a horse 
having  a stone  in  his  foot — than  which  nothing,  for  the  time,  ren- 
ders a horse  more  lame — should  be  regarded  as  unsound ; and  yet 
by  this  rule  he  must  be  so  considered  so  long  as  he  continues  to  go 
lame,  though  as  sound  from  the  moment  that  the  stone  is  removed. 
The  shoe  “ nailed  on  too  tight”  furnishes  another  similar  example. 
A horse,  quite  sound,  enters  a forge  to  be  shod,  and  comes  out  going, 
as  grooms  call  it,  “ scrambling”  i.  e.  lame ; he  is,  in  fact,  no  longer  a 
sound  horse  : take  him  back,  however,  into  the  forge  and  remove 
his  shoes,  nail  them  on  “ easy,”  and,  if  not  completely  restored  to 
soundness,  he  is  thereby  evidently  so  much  relieved  as  to  give  pretty 
fair  earnest  of  his  becoming  as  well  or  sound  as  ever  by  the  next  or 
the  following  day.  It  may  be  said,  and  we  quite  agree  in  the  re- 
ply, that  such  trivial  points  as  these  are  not  likely  to  come  before 
us  for  decision,  or  to  cause  us  any  trouble  if  they  do : still  it  is 
right  we  should  be  armed  on  all  sides  to  defend  that  law  which  we, 
as  professional  men,  deem  it  wholesome  and  just  to  lay  down  : viz. 
that  every  horse  going  lame — no  matter  from  what  cause — ought 
to  be  pronounced  unsound. 

If  any  real  objection  can  be  urged  to  the  institution  of  such  a 
law,  one  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  a horse  who  is  lame  at  one 
time  and  sound  at  another.  For  instance,  a horse  shall  have  a 
frush,  of  which  he  shall  flinch  or  go  palpably  lame  every  time  he 
happens  to  tread  upon  a stone,  or  whenever  he  goes  upon  hard 
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uneven  surfaces ; though  at  other  times,  upon  soft  ground  or  upon 
turf,  he  shall  appear  quite  sound.  This  horse,  we  think,  stands, 
in  respect  to  the  question  of  soundness,  altogether  in  a different 
position  from  either  the  stone-in-the-foot  or  the  tight-shoe  case  : here 
is  disease — demonstrable  disease ; and  although  it  gives  rise  but 
occasional!}7  to  lameness,  still,  as  lameness  is  at  times  the  result, 
we  hold  that  the  horse  ought  to  be  accounted  unsound.  The  spavin 
— in  certain  forms — affords  another  example  of  temporary  or  transi- 
tive lameness.  A spavined  horse  shall  come  excessively  lame  out  of 
his  stable  in  the  morning,  but  after  having  gone  awhile  and  waxed 
warm  shall  no  longer  exhibit  lameness,  or  even  stiffness  of  his  hock. 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  judges,  and  with  that  of  our  late 
Professor  (Coleman),  such  a horse  being  not  “ less  fit  for  present  use 
or  convenience,”  being  “ able  to  go  through  the  same  labour  as  before 
the  defect  or  blemish,”  able  to  perform  the  “ ordinary  duties  of  an 
ordinary  horse,” — such  a horse,  we  repeat,  must  be  pronounced,  so 
long  as  he  continues  in  this  aptitude,  to  be  sound ; whereas,  how- 
ever much  we  may  differ  concerning  other  points,  we  believe  all 
veterinarians  will  concur  with  us  in  opinion  in  declaring  the  occa- 
sionally lame  spavined — if  not  the  lame  frushed — horse  to  be  un- 
sound, notwithstanding  his  redeeming  quality  of  becoming  sound  on 
work,  and  of  continuing  so  to  the  end  of  that  work. 

However  strong  we  may  feel  ourselves  in  our  position — -that  a 
lame  horse  must  be  accounted  unsound — the  moment,  as  we  ob- 
served before,  we  attempt  the  converse  of  it,  viz.,  that  every  horse 
free  from  lameness  is  (as  respects  the  question  of  lameness)  to  be 
held  as  sound,  we  change  into  a position  most  infirm  and  unte- 
nable. All  sorts  of  diseases  and  defects  stare  us  in  the  face, 
which,  though  not  the  immediate  producers  of  lameness,  too  surely, 
in  our  minds,  betoken  its  approach,  waiting  only  for  work  or  other 
exciting  cause  for  its  development;  and  with  such  betokenment 
before  us,  it  is  quite  impossible  we  can,  with  any  shew  of  reason 
or  equity,  pronounce  the  horse  having  them,  notwithstanding  he  at 
the  time  goes  free  from  lameness,  to  be  virtually  a sound  horse. 
For,  how  can  we  in  conscience  call  that  horse  sound  who  we  know 
has  that  about  him  which  will  probably — nay,  certainly — cause  him 
to  become  lame  the  first  long  or  heavy  day’s  work  he  is  put  to  per- 
form ] As  well  might  we  call  an  apple  or  a pear  sound  which  we 
know  to  be  rotten  at  the  core.  And  yet,  strictly  and  literally 
speaking,  the  animal  goes  sound — is  as  sound  in  action  or  appear- 
ance as  is  the  rotten  apple  or  pear.  In  cases  where  so  much  diffi- 
culty, nay,  impossibility,  presents  itself  to  the  drawing  of  a dis- 
tinction between  the  two  opposite  and  (as  we  may  call  them)  ab- 
horrent states  of  soundness  and  unsoundness,  it  has  struck  us  some 
good  might  arise  from 
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A Division  of  Unsoundness  into  actual  and  prospective : 
the  latter  denomination  indicating  a state  of  temporary  or  transitory 
soundness.  Notwithstanding  a horse  may  be  free  from  lameness, 
may  go  sound,  yet,  so  long  as  he  has  that  about  him  which  will 
probably  or  surely  render  him  lame  the  first  time  he  is  put  to  hard 
work,  is  he  virtually  an  unsound  horse,  in  honesty  unwarrantable  ; 
and  the  best  denomination  we  are  able  to  find  for  such  a failable 
condition — a sort  of  intermediate  state  between  soundness  and 
unsoundness — is  prospective  unsoundness.  So  far  as  abstract 
action  is  concerned,  the  horse,  it  is  true,  must  be  regarded  as 
sound ; although  that  which  he  has  upon  him,  making  him  liable 
or  certain  to  become  lame  whenever  he  is  put  to  excess  of  action  or 
work,  certainly  stands  in  the  way  of  any  warranty  of  soundness 
being  given. 

Prospective  unsoundness,  however,  although  it  relieves  us 
from  the  necessity  of  doing  that  which  no  professional  man  con- 
scientiously can  do  in  very  many  of  the  horses  brought  before 
him,  viz.,  of  pronouncing  the  horse  either  actually  sound  or 
unsound,  yet  unfortunately  opens  a door  through  which  crowds  of 
cases,  really  doubtful  in  their  character  or  rendered  so  by  the 
variety  of  opinions  given  on  them,  are  ready  to  be  forced  in,  and 
made  to  perplex  us  in  coming  to  any  proper  or  judicious  selection 
of  them.  One  horse  has  manifest  disease , in  some  form  or  another, 
as  the  cause  of  his  being  pronounced  likely  or  certain  to  go  lame 
at  no  very  remote  period  : his  case  admits  of  no  question.  But 
another  horse  has — no  disease, — only  a mal-formation,  a defor- 
mity, or  misshapenness,  the  result  of  which  is  weakness  of  limb, 
and  consequent  liability  to  failure — to  lameness,  in  fact.  A third 
horse  has  neither  disease  nor  deformity,  nothing  but  a “ bad 
habit,”  and  that  is  said  to  amount  to  unsoundness.  And  it  is  the 
cases  that  come  under  one  or  other  of  these  latter  denominations, — 
which  are  the  offspring  either  of  natural  defect,  of  use  or  wear, 
or  of  habit — that,  for  the  most  part,  puzzle  veterinary  practitioners 
in  coming  to  decisions  on  soundness. 

To  elucidate  these  observations  by  example  : — A horse  shall  have 
a spavin  or  a curb,  or  a swollen  or  fired  back  sinew,  any  disease, 
in  short,  from  which  on  exertion  he  is  likely,  as  our  experience 
tells  us,  to  become  lame  : such  a horse  is  prospectively  unsound. 
But,  suppose  he  have  a club-foot,  a parrot  mouth,  bent  limbs, 
curved  or  curby  looking  hocks,  weak  joints,  narrow  or  flat  feet,  a 
hip  down,  &c. — all  natural  deformities  or  malformations,  none  of 
them  coming  fairly  or  popularly  under  the  category  of  disease — 
what  is  to  be  done  in  passing  judgment  upon  them  1 The  equitable 
adjudication  appears  to  be,  as  in  the  case  of  disease,  to  declare  that 
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such  of  them  constitute  unsoundness  as  are  probable  or  certain  to  give 
rise  on  work  to  lameness ; but,  then,  we  shall  experience  difficulty 
in  some  of  the  cases  in  drawing  the  line  between  actual  lame- 
ness and  natural  failing  or  weakness.  Ahorse  foaled  with  evident 
deficiency  of  physical  power,  partial  or  general,  can  hardly  be 
called  unsound;  though,  should  he  have  that  about  him  which 
renders  it  likely  he  will,  when  put  to  work,  become  actually  lame , 
he  ought,  assuredly,  to  be  pronounced  'prospectively  so.  “ CUTTING,” 
as  the  striking  of  one  foot  against  its  fellow  leg  is  called,  arise  from 
whatever  cause  it  may,  is  apt  to  produce  occasional  lameness,  and 
when  it  does  so,  is  fairly  regarded  as  a species  of  prospective  un- 
soundness. STRINGHALT  is  action  so  unnatural  that  some  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  it  to  be  a species  of  unsoundness,  though  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  horses  so  affected  will  do  the  same  amount 
of  work  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  would  or  could  do  were 
they  free  from  it.  After  all,  as  the  foregoing  observations  will 
abundantly  testify,  a good  deal,  in  the  decisions  between  soundness 
and  unsoundness,  must  be  left  to  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the 
professional  man : he  alone  can  unriddle  the  true  nature  of  the 
case,  and  form  a just  estimate  of  the  probabilities  of  lameness ; and, 
if  he  be  but  trustworthy  and  honest  in  his  opinions,  he  is,  beyond 
question,  the  preferable  authority  in  such  cases  for  advice  or 
appeal. 

When  we,  as  men  acquainted  with  the  animal  economy,  consider 
the  multiplicity  of  evils  even  quadruped  “ flesh  is  heir  to,”  and  reflect 
in  how  many  ways  its  health  and  action  may  become  impaired, 
and  how  graduated  down  those  impairments  may  be  into  states  of 
indisputable  soundness,  we  have  no  right  to  feel  surprise  at  the 
intricacy  in  which  we  find  the  subject  before  us  involved,  no  more 
than  we  have,  in  a strictly  pathological  point  of  view,  at  the  com- 
parative paucity  of  sound  horses  coming  under  our  observation. 
The  separation  of  monomania  in  man  from  oddity  or  eccentricity 
is  hardly  more  difficult  than  resolving  the  question  of  soundness  in 
its  dubious  or  transitory  form  is  in  horses;  a great  deal,  after 
all,  must  be  matter  of  opinion,  and  those  opinions  will  ever  prove 
best  worthy  our  reliance  which  are  founded  on  the  widest  expe- 
rience, coupled  with  the  best  character  for  honesty.  No  more 
responsible  duty  attaches  to  a professional  man  than  that  of  giving 
a certificate  of  soundness : by  it  the  warranty  of  the  dealer  or 
vender  is  either  confirmed  or  falsified,  the  purchase  completed  or 
set  on  one  side,  the  value  of  the  animal  either  substantiated  or 
lowered;  on  all  which  accounts  is  the  veterinarian  pledged,  not 
only  to  use  his  “ hundred  eyes”  in  making  the  examination,  but 
also  his  maturest  judgment  in  diving  into  the  nature  of  any  unsound- 
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ness  he  may  discover,  as  well  as  into  its  positive  or  probable  effect 
on  the  action  or  capabilities  of  the  animal,  both  present  and  to  come. 
This  leads  us,  before  we  close  the  subject,  to  say  a few  words  on 
WARRANTY;  by  which  is  meant  an  indemnity  against  any  un- 
soundness, or  a pledge  given — commonly  in  writing — by  the  vender 
to  the  purchaser,  that  the  horse  is  sound  and  quiet,  and  possesses 
such  and  such  qualifications.  Without  such  indemnification  or 
pledge,  the  law  says  caveat  emptor — let  the  purchaser  take  the 
consequences.  The  rule  at  law  being,  that  every  body  who  pur- 
chases a horse  takes  him  at  his  own  judgment,  and  has  no  remedy 
against  the  seller,  supposing  the  horse  to  turn  out  upon  a future 
trial  or  a more  considerate  inspection  after  the  purchase,  to  be 
worth  less  than  the  sum  given ; unless  he  (the  purchaser)  can 
prove  he  was  induced  to  purchase  by  representations  false  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  seller ; to  fasten  a fraud  of  which  nature 
upon  an  experienced  dealer  in  horses  is,  however,  a difficult  matter*. 
Warranties  are  of  different  kinds — express  or  implied,  general  or 
special.  An  express  warranty  speaks  for  itself.  And  as  for  an 
implied  warranty,  such  a thing  is  hardly  known,  or,  at  least*  rarely 
taken  advantage  of  in  horse -dealing , the  price  paid,  however  high, 
not  being  legally  held  to  be  any  guarantee  of  the  soundness  of  the 
animal ; and  any  thing  that  might  transpire  between  seller  and 
buyer,  implying  warranty,  being  worth  nothing  without  proof, 
which,  being  procured,  would  render  the  transaction,  in  law,  tan- 
tamount to  an  express  warranty.  A general  warranty  extends 
to  all  defects  and  faults  known  and  unknown  to  the  seller;  but 
a special  warranty  is  confined  in  its  operation  to  the  parts  or 
particulars  specifically  pointed  out.  A horse  may  be  warranted 
of  such  an  age  ; or,  having  some  defect  visible  upon  his  limbs, 
such  as  a spavin,  or  a curb,  or  a fired  leg,  of  which  he  does  not 
go  lame  at  the  time,  that  defect  may  be  specified,  and  the  horse 
warranted  not  (within  any  reasonable  or  prescribed  period)  to 
become  lame  in  consequence  of  it.  A general  warranty,  however, 
affords  no  protection  against  such  defects  as  are  “ plain  and  obvi- 
ous” to  every  body,  and,  consequently,  to  the  purchaser ; no  more 
than  a special  warranty  does  against  any  which  are  not  included 
or  named  in  the  specification.  “ But  if  on  the  sale  of  a horse  the 
seller  agree  to  deliver  it  sound  and  free  from  blemish  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a specified  period,  the  warranty  is  broken  by  a fault 
in  the  horse  when  delivered,  although  such  defect  was  obvious  at 
the  time  of  sale ; and  as  some  splints  cause  lameness  and  others 
do  not,  a splint  is  not  one  of  those  plain  defects  against  which  a 
warranty  will  not  indemnify ; and  when  a seller  warrants  a horse 
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sound  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  horse  afterwards  becomes  lame 
from  the  effects  of  a splint,  visible  when  the  horse  was  bought,  it 
is  certain  that  the  warranty  is  broken.”  This  rule  will  apply  to 
spavin,  or  to  curb,  or  to  windgall,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  other  defect 
“ visible  at  the  time  of  sale*.”  For  all  warranties  can  only  under- 
take for  the  animal’s  qualifications  at  the  time  of  sale:  none  can 
extend  to  any  subsequent  period  unless  there  be  a special  clause 
“ to  deliver  the  horse  free  from  blemish,”  and  that  delivery  be  by 
mutual  agreement  delayed. 

The  form  in  which  a receipt  including  warranty  is  generally 
written  is — 

“ Received,  the  16th  of  July,  1845,  of  A.  B.,  Esquire,  the 
sum  of  Ninety  Pounds,  for  a grey  gelding  (stallion  or  mare)  war- 
ranted sound,  and  quiet  to  ride  and  drive.” 

Or  “ Warranted  free  from  vice  and  blemish,  except .” 

Or  “ Warranted  in  every  respect,  except .” 

Or  “ Warranted  to  have  been  constantly  driven  both  in  single 
and  double  harness,  to  have  carried  a lady,  to  have  been  regularly 
hunted,  to  be  a good  hunter  or  hackney,  &c.  &c.” 

Following  the  word  “ except”  there  being  every  opportunity 
afforded  the  (honest)  vender  of  stating  what  he  may  know  inva- 
lidating the  warranty,  and  thereby  saving  his  credit  as  well  as 
screening  himself  from  the  probability  of  litigation  afterwards. 

“With  respect  to  what  (oral)  declarations  of  the  seller  will 
amount  to  a warranty,  the  primary  rule  for  the  interpretation  of 
contracts  in  general  is  applicable.  It  depends  upon  the  intention 
of  the  parties.  A simple  affirmation  of  the  goodness  of  an  article 
is  a warranty,  provided  it  (a  warranty)  appear  to  have  been  in- 
tended: whereas,  the  sublimest  epithets  that  seller  ever  employed 
to  recommend  his  goods  to  a credulous  buyer  will  be  regarded  as 
the  idle  phraseology  of  the  market,  unless  an  intention  to  warrant 
actually  appear.”  In  fine,  “ it  is  from  the  intention  of  the  parties, 
as  collected  from  the  whole  transaction,  and  from  the  meaning  they 
appear  to  have  attached  to  particular  expressions,  that  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  a warranty  is  to  be  inferred t.” 

* Tomlin’s  Law  Dictionary,  1838. 

f Extracts  from  the  Law  Magazine. — See  The  Veterinarian  for  April 
1830. 
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INVERSION  OF  THE  UTERUS  IN  A SOW. 

By  W.  A.  Cartwright,  M.R.C.V.S.  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

On  the  16th  of  May  1845,  I was  sent  for,  in  great  haste,  to  a 
sow  belonging  to  Mr.  Bates  of  this  town,  that  had  inverted  her  uterus 
but  a short  time  before.  She  had  pigged  eleven  fine  pigs  without 
any  difficulty  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  It  was  completely 
inverted  throughout  the  whole  length  of  each  cornu,  which  were 
fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  long.  Unfortunately,  where  she  lay  there 
was  a great  quantity  of  cut  straw  upon  the  floor,  which  had  become 
attached  to  the  uterus,  and  which  took  us  some  minutes  to  remove. 

The  mucous  membrane  was  slightly  torn  in  some  places  and 
bruised  mothers,  and  was  of  a dark  red  colour.  We  had  scarcely 
removed  all  the  straw,  and  before  we  had  made  any  attempts  at  its 
reduction,  ere  she  died,  which  was  not  more  than  a quarter  of  an 
hour  after  my  arrival  to  her ; but,  unfortunately,  they  had  engaged 
a drunken  butcher  to  assist  in  holding  her,  who  had  been  pulling 
her  about  a good  deal  and  leaning  on  her,  which  I have  no  doubt 
hastened  her  death.  I did  not  open  her. 

I was  informed,  a few  days  after  this  occurred,  that  a miller  re- 
siding at  Tilston  had  a sow  with  her  uterus  down,  and  she  also 
died  a very  short  time  afterwards.  I never  was  called  to  one  before, 
although  I have  been  in  practice  for  upwards  of  twenty  years ; nor 
have  I ever  heard  of  one  before  in  this  neighbourhood. 


INVERSION  OF  THE  UTERUS  IN  A EWE. 

By  the  same. 

31st  of  May  1845,  I was  called,  about  3 o’clock  this  afternoon, 
to  a ewe  of  W.  Halstead  Poole,  Esq.  of  Ferrick  Hall,  that  had 
completely  inverted  each  horn  of  the  uterus,  an  hour  or  two  before. 
I found  it  of  a very  dark  colour,  thickened,  and  bruised.  Most  of 
the  placenta  was  away,  but  I removed  a small  portion.  After  great 
difficulty,  I returned  first  one  horn  and  then  the  other,  and  afterwards 
the  vagina.  I used  the  same  means  as  in  the  cow,  viz.  applying 
my  fist  to  the  apex  and  gradually  forcing  it  back,  at  the  same  time 
applying  pressure  to  the  sides.  I found  that  while  I was  forcing 
the  second  horn  in,  the  first  would  again  protrude  unless  an 
assistant  prevented  it.  She  strained  violently  all  the  time  I was 
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re-inverting  it;  but  after  it  was  up  she  ceased  doing  so.  I fear 
the  horns  were  not  fairly  re-inverted,  although  returned  into  the 
abdomen.  The  vulva  had  two  sutures  inserted  into  it;  but  she 
died  in  an  hour  or  two  after,  which  was  no  more  than  I expected. 

Observations. — I think  it  would  be  a good  plan  to  have  a kind 
of  small  rounded  handle,  or  pessary,  of  sufficient  length,  so  as  to 
enable  us  fairly  to  re-invert  each  horn,  as  the  hand  is  too  large ; 
and  which  may  be  again  applied  with  good  effect  when  the  uterus 
is  returned  into  the  abdomen.  There  is  far  more  difficulty  in  re- 
turning the  uterus  when  it  is  bifid  than  when  it  is  single,  as  in 
the  mare  or  cow. 

Where  the  uterus  is  much  bruised,  or  there  proved  great  diffi- 
culty in  returning  it,  I should  not  at  all  hesitate  in  passing  several 
ligatures  through  its  neck,  and  afterwards  amputating  the  great  bulk 
of  it. 


MEGRIMS  IN  A HORSE. 

By  the  same. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  April,  1844,  I was  called  to  at- 
tend a hack  horse  belonging  to  a Mr.  Mills,  a horse  dealer,  who  had 
bought  him  to-day  at  Chester  fair,  and  had  brought  him  thence, 
a distance  of  twenty  miles.  He  had  been  brought  some  dis- 
tance to  the  fair  and  had  also  been  walked  and  exercised  a good 
deal  in  it.  When  he  came  here  he  immediately  lay  down  at 
full  length,  and  struggled  a little,  and  sweat  a good  deal ; but  still 
he  had  not  the  symptoms  of  gripes.  I made  every  examination  I 
could,  but  hardly  knew  what  the  complaint  was.  I found  the  pulse 
tolerably  full ; but  not  very  quick.  He  was  not  swollen  ; but  was 
disposed  to  lie  at  full  length.  I bled  him,  but  he  seemed  averse 
to  it,  as  he  shifted  about  very  much  when  we  were  trying  to  bleed 
him,  and  seemed  to  know  what  we  were  going  to  do.  I also  gave 
some  aperient  and  anodyne  medicine.  He  was  better  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  but  continued  to  shuffle  about,  especially  with  his  hind 
legs.  I fancied  there  was  some  affection  of  the  urinary  apparatus, 
but  I could  not  fairly  detect  it.  I therefore  applied  a mustard 
poultice  to  his  loins. 

21th. — He  is  better,  but  his  bowels  have  not  acted.  In  a few 
days  after  he  seemed  all  right,  with  bowels  opened  and  kidneys 
acting;  and  the  landlord  of  the  inn  where  he  was  took  him  out 
for  some  exercise,  which  we  thought  would  do  him  some  good. 
Immediately  on  coming  in  again  he  lay  down  at  full  length,  but 
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in  the  course  of  the  day  he  got  better  without  any  medicine.  In 
this  attack  the  pulse  and  respiration  were  natural.  Three  or  four 
days  after  this  I again  rode  him  out  a distance  of  four  miles  and 
a half,  as  he  seemed  quite  well.  The  day  was  very  hot  and  the 
roads  uncommonly  dusty.  I did  not  ride  him  at  all  fast,  but 
occasionally  trotted  him  at  a moderate  rate  for  a short  distance, 
and  then  walked  him,  and  I should  think  I was  an  hour  in  going 
there.  When  there,  I believe,  he  had  lain  down  in  the  stable,  but 
it  could  not  have  been  for  long.  Soon  afterwards  I returned,  but 
the  nearer  I got  home  the  more  dogged  he  became,  and  I thought  I 
should  not  get  him  back.  I found  that  he  inclined  all  the  way 
home  to  my  left  hand,  and  I was  obliged  to  keep  pulling  at  him  and 
hitting  him  with  my  whip,  to  keep  him  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
J ust  before  I reached  home  I got  off  from  him,  and  he  immediately 
wanted  to  lie  down,  but  I kept  him  on  his  legs  and  at  last  got 
home,  when  immediately  he  lay  down  all  at  length,  seeming  as  if 
he  was  fairly  jaded  and  knocked  up.  His  pulse  and  respiration 
were,  as  usual,  almost  natural,  and  there  was  nothing  about  him  in- 
dicating active  disease.  He  was  allowed  to  continue  to  lie  down, 
and  I did  not  administer  any  medicine.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
or  two  he  got  up,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  seemed  almost  as  well 
as  usual.  I gave  him  Jiij  of  copaiba  in  the  course  of  the  three 
or  four  following  days,  and  then  he  left  us  to  all  appearance  as  well 
as  ever. 

Observations. — I hardly  know  what  this  attack  was,  unless  it  was 
what  is  vulgarly  called  “ megrims.”  He  did  not  shew  much  cerebral 
disease,  except  the  debility  after  exercise  and  the  wandering  towards 
one  side  of  the  road  : there  was  no  violence  or  rolling  about.  The 
first  attack  looked  more  like  colic,  but  I do  not  believe  it  was. 
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By  the  same. 

2 1st  Feb.  1845. — This  day  Mr.  Richards,  of  Worthenbury,  far- 
mer, informed  me  that  he  once  had  a cow  that  generally  every 
second  or  third  evening,  and  while  a person  was  milking  her,  would 
drop  down  in  a sort  of  fit.  This  was  invariably  in  an  evening,  and 
the  person  was  always  afraid  she  would  fall  before  she  was  quite 
milked.  She  was  generally  bled  as  soon  as  she  fell,  and  quickly 
recovered;  but  at  last  the  owner,  being  tired  of  bleeding  her  so 
often,  blistered  her  severely  at  the  top  and  back  of  the  head  and 
neck,  which  perfectly  cured  her,  never  having  had  an  attack 
since. 
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ON  CORONITIS. 

By  W.  A.  Cherry,  M.R.C.V.S. 

The  object  of  the  following  paper  is  to  draw  attention  to  an 
important  disease  of  the  foot  of  the  horse,  which,  as  far  as  I am 
acquainted,  has  not  been  heretofore  alluded  to.  I think  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  shew  that  the  brittleness,  diminished  secretion, 
and  harshness  of  the  horn,  arise  from  derangement  or  disease  of 
the  coronary  substance  or  body,  and  do  not  depend  upon  general 
disease  of  the  foot,  nor  upon  other  individual  disease,  unless  the 
coronary  body  is  also  included  in  the  mischief.  Thus,  after  acute 
laminitis  has  degenerated  into  the  chronic  form,  the  true  hoof 
regains  the  normal  character  of  toughness  and  pliability,  and 
though  irregular  in  its  deposition,  being  what  is  termed  ringy,  yet 
in  other  respects  healthy  In  naviculitis,  the  hoof  is  smooth  and 
elastic ; if  otherwise,  it  arises  from  another  cause  than  pure  navi- 
culitis. After  severe  attacks  of  general  fever,  the  crust  will  occa- 
sionally be  found  to  have  a horizontal  line  of  separation  extending 
around  beneath  the  coronet ; and  still  more  frequently  will  it  be 
found  that  the  portion  of  horn  which  is  produced  during  the  attack 
of  a general  fever  is  harsh,  dry,  and  less  in  quantity,  and  which 
characters  it  continues  to  bear  until  it  is  finally  removed  by  wear 
or  otherwise  at  the  edge  of  the  crust ; while  that  portion  which 
follows  next  upon  it,  and  is  produced  during  convalescence,  or  after 
the  restoration  of  health,  has  precisely  the  opposite  characters. 
Indeed,  to  a critical  eye,  the  appearance  and  actual  state  of  the 
horn  will  be,  cceteris  paribus , often  a correct  guide  to  general  con- 
dition. An  animal  that  is  hide -bound  will  be  found  to  have  a 
harsh  dry  ring  of  horn  around  the  coronet,  of  greater  or  less 
breadth,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  general  derangement  of 
health,  of  which  the  tense  unhealthy-looking  skin  is  only  a 
symptom. 

It  was  the  observance  of  these  different  appearances  which 
led  me  to  suspect  that  there  might  be  a cause  different  to  what  was 
generally  considered  to  which  these  changes  might  be  owing. 
About  the  year  1833  those  suspicions  became  confirmed,  and  close 
observation  up  to  the  present  time  has  led  to  the  further  confirma- 
tion, in  my  own  mind,  of  the  existence  of  diseased  or  deranged 
state  of  function  of  the  coronary  body.  This  disease  or  derange- 
ment, I think,  may  be  appropriately  named  Coronitis. 

The  disease  is  practically  known  amongst  country  practitioners 
by  the  term  chilled  in  the  feet,  and  is  not  (unless  by  the  ignorant) 
confounded  with  laminitis,  for  which  they  use  the  term  foundered. 
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These  terms  express,  if  confined  to  their  respective  diseases,  suffi- 
ciently clearly  the  distinctive  characters  of  each ; for,  though  a 
chill  may  degenerate  into  a founder,  and  may  frequently  do  so, 
yet  the  characteristic  difference  in  the  results  or  effects  of  each 
disease  is  never  lost  sight  of.  Though  these  two  diseases  are 
thus  practically  divided,  the  pathological  difference  is  not  known. 

This  disease  will  also  occasionally  take  on  an  epidemical  form  ; 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  many  of  those  lamenesses  that  have 
for  the  last  few  years  been  so  prevalent,  and  which  have  by 
many  been  considered  as  mild  forms  of  laminitis,  belong  to  it, 
at  least  my  own  practice  leads  me  to  this  conclusion.  Low  in 
cattle  is  a similar  affection  of  the  secreting  organ ; and  the  disease 
which  broke  out  around  the  coronets  amongst  the  various  animals 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  late  and  still  existing  epidemic, 
belongs  properly  to  coronitis.  Seedy-toe  is  another  well-known 
form  of  disease  of  the  coronary  body. 

I have  found,  during  the  progress  of  my  investigations,  very 
considerable  difficulty  in  forming  a correct  diagnosis  from  the 
simulation  of  coronitis  to  laminitis,  rheumatism,  and  carpitis*.  At 
times  it  will  assume  much  of  the  character  of  naviculitis,  and  is 
often  mistaken  and  treated  for  incipient  ringbone.  It  is  these  varied 
forms  which  have  prevented  it,  I doubt  not,  from  being  correctly 
defined  as  a distinct  disease  long  since ; but  a little  patient  obser- 
vation will  soon  dissipate  the  seeming  difficulty  of  diagnosis. 

The  physiological  consideration  of  the  structure  of  the  hoof 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a substance  like  the  horn,  pliable, 
and  to  a certain  extent  elastic,  would  not  be  so  constructed  without 
means  being  provided  for  keeping  up  such  a state  of  pliability  as 
would  render  it  perfectly  efficient  for  the  due  performance  of  its 
functions,  and  such  is  the  fact. 

The  horn  is  composed  of  fibres  conjoined  together  with  homy 
matter : these  fibres  have  been  shewn  to  be  tubular,  but  are  not 
pervious  throughout.  As  they  descend  they  become  filled  up  with 
pulpy  horn,  which,  filling  up,  takes  place  at  irregular  lengths  in  the 
fibres,  and  is  so  disposed  that  those  parts  of  the  crust  that  are 
most  exposed  to  expansion  have  more  porous  fibres  terminating  in 
these  portions : thus,  the  upper  third  is  very  plentifully  supplied ; 
the  lower  third  has  few,  if  any,  but  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  kept 
moist  by  the  exudation  from  the  parts  above.  That  this,  the  lower 
edge  of  the  crust,  should  be  so  sparingly  supplied  with  perspiratory 
secretion,  is  only  a farther  illustration  of  the  simple  yet  wonderful 
means  to  an  end,  which  we  find  throughout  the  whole  of  the 


* Upon  these  two  latter  diseases  I shall  have  a few  remarks  to  make  at 
some  future  period. 
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creation.  Had  the  edge  of  the  crust  been  as  plentifully  supplied 
with  secretion  as  the  upper  portions,  it  would  not  have  been  fitted 
for  its  especial  character  of  toughness,  which  renders  the  foot  in  a 
natural  state  capable  of  sustaining  a great  amount  of  wear  without 
either  breaking  or  consuming  too  rapidly.  I may  here  be  allowed 
to  make  a remark  on  the  imperfect  views  which  have  been  taken 
of  the  effects  of  greasy  applications  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  water 
on  the  other.  In  a state  of  health,  neither  water  nor  grease  has  any 
effect  upon  the  living  horn,  as  they  never  penetrate  into  its  sub- 
stance. Water  keeps  the  surface  in  that  softened  state  which 
facilitates  the  evaporation  of  the  perspiratory  secretion,  and  thus 
leaves  the  horn  harsh  and  brittle  from  the  mere  evaporation  of  its 
juices,  which  is  but  slight  so  long  as  the  horn  is  protected  by  its 
natural  epidermis ; but  when  it  is  deprived  of  this  by  the  false 
principle  of  adding  to  beauty  of  appearance  by  rasping  it  away, 
then  the  consequences  are  much  more  injurious.*  Grease  or  oil, 
under  either  circumstance,  do  not  penetrate  the  substance,  and 
render  it  soft  and  crumbling,  or  rotten,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
but  by  closing  the  surface  of  the  horn,  which  is  naturally  intended 
to  exude,  though  in  a very  slight  degree,  prevents  the  evaporation 
of  the  more  fluid  portion,  which,  unable  to  permeate  the  horn, 
remains  to  act  upon  it,  and  simply  by  action  of  its  own  constituents 
is  destroyed.  Thus,  what  is  hurtful  under  a state  of  health  will  not 
prove  so  under  a derangement  of  function ; but  this  very  effect 
will  be  found  of  great  benefit  in  retaining  that  secretion  which  is 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  its  functions.  Grease,  oil,  tar, 
water  impregnated  with  common  salt,  sulphates  of  the  metals,  and 
various  other  substances,  have  the  effect  of  rendering  impervious 
the  surface  of  the  horn,  and  thus  preventing  the  evaporation.  That 
none  of  these  various  articles,  or  water  alone,  ever  penetrate  into 
living  horn,  is  shewn  daily  in  every  forge.  Examine  a foot  that 
has  been  stopped  with  common  tar  ointment,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  have  penetrated  only  so  far  as  there  may  be  a portion  of  dead 
horn,  but  not  the  slightest  portion  will  have  entered  into  the  living 
horn.  Apply  to  the  crust  any  of  the  preparations  of  tar,  even  the 
Barbadoes  naphtha,  the  most  penetrating  thing  that  1 am  acquainted 
with,  they  will  never  penetrate  so  deeply,  but  that  a scrape  of  the 
finger-nail  will  expose  the  horn  unstained. 

An  examination  of  the  coronary  body  will  shew  two  sets  of 
vessels  upon  the  surface,  one  villous,  the  other  elongated.  The  vil- 
lous secrete  the  horn  ; the  elongated  are  placed  singly  but  regularly 
over  the  surface;  the  greatest  number,  however,  are  in  the  centre; 
these  shoot  into  the  substance  of  the  horn,  and,  from  their  extremi- 
ties, the  tubular  fibres  emanate : and  these  are,  1 believe,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  horn  elastic,  by  distilling,  as  it  were,  a fluid 
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throughout  the  substance,  which  keeps  it  in  the  natural  pliable 
state. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  the  disease  are, — harshness  and  brittleness 
of  the  crust — loss  of  pliability — increased  heat  around  the  coronet 
and  upper  part  of  the  crust — occasionally  a fulness  of  the  coronet, 
and  tenderness  on  pressure — a shuffling  gait,  but  rarely  limping, 
unless  the  attack  be  a very  severe  one,  or  of  one  foot  only — a de- 
squamation, or  tendency  thereto,  of  the  frog-band — diminished  se- 
cretion of  horn,  and  a suppression  of  the  perspiratory  secretion. 
The  gait  is  variable  according  to  the  peculiar  action  of  the  individual 
animal,  the  object  being  in  all  to  exert  as  little  as  possible  the 
parts  affected.  The  effort  is  evidently  to  glide  the  foot  along  the 
ground,  instead  of  stepping  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  DURATION  of  the  disease  will  be  marked  by  the  irregular 
action  of  the  secreting  vessels  causing  the  hoof  to  have  that  ap- 
pearance which  is  termed  ringy.  It  may  be  of  such  a duration  only 
as  to  present  a band  of  depression,  and  one  of  increased  growth. 
While  the  horn  is  healthy  above,  the  horn  below  is  harsh  and  dry 
from  the  want  of  perspiratory  secretion,  the  depressed  band  having 
cut  off  the  supply  by  exudation. 

It  may  be  known  from  carpitis  by  the  legs  not  being  bent  or 
tremulous,  and  by  manifest  improvement  in  going  on  soft  ground, 
which  in  carpitis  is  not  the  case ; and  from  there  being  tenderness 
about  the  coronets : 

From  rheumatism , by  the  absence  of  stiffness  of  the  limbs  ; by 
standing  in  the  stable  without  pain,  and  moving  across  the  stall 
readily ; and  very  generally  by  there  being  a disposition  to  con- 
stitutional derangement  in  rheumatism,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
coronitis  : 

From  laminitis,  by  the  less  degree  of  pain ; by  standing  up ; 
by  less  difficulty  in  progression ; by  not  stepping  so  much  on  the 
heels : 

From  naviculitis,  by  the  absence  of  the  pointing  the  foot  on 
standing  still ; by  the  greater  heat  of  coronet ; by  stepping  more 
evenly  on  the  foot : 

From  ringbone,  by  the  less  limping  and  more  shuffling  gait;  by 
the  tenderness  or  heat  being  rather  lower  down ; and  by  the  swell- 
ing in  ringbone  being  greater. 

Causes  : — Long-continued  or  too  severe  concussion — standing 
upon  hot  dry  litter — being  ridden  into  cold  running  water  in  hot 
weather  while  heated — being  ridden  in  deep  gravelly  soils  or 
through  fresh  cut  stones — over-reaches.  These  three  latter  causes 
will  more  particularly  affect  the  posterior  part  of  the  coronary  body 
forming  the  bulbs  of  the  frog  ; but  by  far  the  most  frequently  occur- 
ring, and  the  least  suspected,  is  from  the  improper  fixing  of  the  shoe 
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by  the  nails;  and,  of  all  other  methods,  that  which  has  been  so  much 
in  vogue  of  late  years — the  French  system  of  coarse  nailing,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  large  majority  of  feet — is  the  most  certain  means  I am 
acquainted  with  of  producing  the  disease.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
too  long  to  enter  upon  here,  but  I hope  to  be  able  to  shew  that  I 
am  correct  at  some  other  time. 

Another  frequent  cause  is  general  fever,  which  is  to  be  looked 
for  when  the  animal  has  been  worked  hard  during  the  state  of  de- 
ranged health  that  is  pre-existing,  but  still  latent,  and  only  waiting 
for  an  exciting  cause  to  fix  upon  some  locality  in  which  it  may  be- 
come concentrated.  Thus,  I have  known  coronitis  precede  an  attack 
of  indigestion,  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  or  of  general  fever,  and 
which  has  continued  until  the  more  important  organs  have  become 
affected,  when  the  coronitis  has  subsided ; and  I have  noted  a few 
instances  in  which  coronitis  has  again  appeared  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  greater  disease.  It  is  to  these  latter  forms  that  the  great 
number  of  cases  that  have  occurred  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  which  constitute  part  and  parcel  of  the  epidemical  fever  so 
prevalent,  must  be  referred.  I have  met  with  many  instances  of 
this  kind,  that  have  been  of  the  most  severe  character,  continu- 
ing for  many  weeks  without  yielding  in  appearance  to  any  kind  of 
treatment,  but  at  last  subsiding  without  leaving  hardly  a trace  of 
so  severe  an  attack,  the  animal  becoming  as  useful  as  before ; or  the 
only  traces  being  a slight  ringy  appearance  of  hoof,  but  which 
time  and  more  perfect  recovery  from  the  general  fever  have  dimi- 
nished. 

From  whatever  cause  the  disease  may  arise,  it  will  assume  either 
the  sub-acute,  acute , or  chronic  form.  The  first  two  will  depend  in 
great  measure  upon  the  intensity  of  the  exciting  cause;  the  chronic 
is  merely  the  long  continuance  of  either  the  sub-acute  or  the  acute 
forms : it  will  thus  be  the  sub-acute  chronic  or  acute  chronic.  Some 
of  the  causes  are  more  disposed  to  produce  the  sub-acute  than  the 
acute ; but  this  will  be  greatly  regulated  in  all  cases  by  the  inten- 
sity of  such  cause. 

The  TREATMENT  is  generally  simple,  and  consists  in  removing 
the  existing  cause  when  practicable,  and,  if  still  existing,  by  re- 
storing the  affected  parts  to  their  normal  state  by  poultices — by 
swabs  kept  wet  either  with  hot  or  cold  water,  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  water  being  regulated  by  the  application  of  unguents  or 
emollients,  those  composed  of  tar,  and  more  especially  the  Barba- 
does  naphtha,  being  the  best — by  stopping  the  feet.  If  the  in- 
flammatory state  is  considerable,  abstract  blood  from  the  toe : it  is 
not  desirable  to  bleed  from  the  pastern  veins  in  this  disease.  A pply 
blisters  over  the  coronet.  Occasionally,  in  the  more  severe  chronic 
form,  benefit  will  be  found  from  a seton  through  the  frog,  and  in  a 
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remote  degree  by  a rowel  in  the  chest.  This  latter  is  a common 
country  treatment.  These  various  modes  of  treatment  must  be 
combined  and  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  practitioner.  There  is  one  addition  which,  though 
not  bearing  directly  on  the  disease,  I should  recommend ; that  is, 
the  administration  of  a dose  of  physic,  which  has  an  influence 
indirectly,  and  is  almost  always  of  service  to  the  general  health. 

I may  remark,  that  in  the  chronic  form,  though  the  band  of  ab- 
normal horn  may  be  less  than  an  inch  in  width,  yet  the  animal  will 
not  recover  soundness  until  this  has  grown  down  below  the  upper 
third  of  the  crust : above  this  it  acts  mechanically,  by  compressing 
the  parts  beneath ; and,  farther,  the  horn  below  will  continue  to  be 
brittle,  and  the  shoe  will  be  very  apt  to  be  thrown  off  (which  is  an 
untoward  circumstance),  until  the  whole  of  this  portion  is  removed 
by  the  growth  of  new  normal  horn. 

In  conclusion,  I trust  that  these  will  not  appear  to  be  trivial  re- 
marks on  an  unimportant  disease,  when  the  simulation  to  other  and 
more  important  diseases  is  considered,  and  which  are  all  of  more 
difficult  removal  or  amelioration.  If  I succeed  in  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  other  and  more  able  practitioners  than  myself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  disease,  I shall  feel  that  I am  amply  rewarded  for 
the  labour  I have  during  many  years  bestowed  on  it. 

July  10,  1845. 
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By  E.  N.  Gabriel,  M.R.C.S. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  this  month,  my  attendance  was 
required  at  an  establishment  at  Battle  Bridge,  on  a black  mare, 
reported  as  being  griped.  A mixture  which  the  horse-keeper  always 
has  by  him  had  been  given  previous  to  my  arrival.  I was  with 
her  about  two  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  which 
occurred  while  she  was  at  work  : she  was  a black  cart  mare,  blind 
in  both  eyes,  of  high  courage,  and  a remarkably  good  worker.  When 
I saw  her,  the  symptoms  were  by  no  means  severe  : she  was  up  and 
down  frequently,  and  occasionally  rolled  over,  but  would  lie  quietly 
intermediately  for  five  or  six  minutes.  There  was  not  any  perspira- 
tion, nor  was  the  breathing  accelerated — the  only  deviation  from 
the  usual  symptoms  of  colic  was  in  the  pulse,  which  was  full,  hard, 
bounding,  and  about  80.  I immediately  had  a laxative  combined 
with  an  opiate  administered,  and  a vein  opened,  with  the  intention 
of  taking  at  least  five  or  six  quarts  of  blood  from  her  ; before  she 
had  lost  half  that  quantity,  however,  symptoms  of  syncope  super- 
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vened,  and  l was  obliged  to  have  the  orifice  closed.  This  first 
made  me  look  at  the  case  with  suspicion,  as  I have  repeatedly 
found  that  where  the  pulse  is  full,  hard,  and  quick  in  bowel  attacks, 
and  blood-letting  is  not  well  borne,  a fatal  result  is  too  frequently  to 
be  apprehended.  The  rectum  was  emptied,  and  the  patient  directed 
to  be  well  littered  down,  and  kept  quiet  and  undisturbed,  with  the 
precaution  that,  should  she  appear  to  be  at  all  worse  during  the 
night,  I should  be  sent  for.  I heard  nothing  more  of  her,  however, 
till  I repeated  my  visit  early  in  the  morning,  when  I found  her 
dying.  The  horse-keeper  stated  that  she  had  been  occasionallv 
restless  during  the  night,  but  not  to  any  violent  degree,  and  that 
she  had  just  then  lounged  forward  with  her  head  against  the  man- 
ger, and  slipped  down,  in  which  position  I saw  her  die.  She  had 
not  broken  out  into  any  perspiration  during  the  night — had  not 
placed  herself  in  any  remarkable  attitude,  or  presented  any  ap- 
pearance at  all  unusual.  Her  owner,  who  was  present,  and  had 
seen  her  frequently,  concurred  in  these  remarks. 

Within  half  an  hour  of  her  death  we  proceeded  to  make  a 
post-mortem  examination  on  the  spot.  On  opening  the  abdominal 
cavity,  the  stomach  appeared  unusually  dilated,  and  a few  patches 
of  inflammation  were  scattered  over  the  intestines.  On  dividing 
the  mesenteric  bands,  and  turning  out  the  stomach,  liver,  and  intes- 
tines, a portion  of  the  ilium  remained,  with  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing adhered  to  the  diaphragm.  This  led  to  a more  careful  examina- 
tion, when  a perforation  was  discovered  in  the  diaphragm,  midway 
between  the  centre  of  that  organ  and  the  ribs  on  the  right  side : 
it  was  not  more  than  large  enough  to  admit  the  thumb,  and  was 
filled  by  two  portions  of  the  ilium.  An  incision  about  two  inches  in 
length  relieved  the  stricture  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  withdraw 
from  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  about  eighteen  inches  of  intestine, 
perfectly  strangulated,  quite  black,  and  that  at  one  point  would,  to 
all  appearance,  have  sphacelated  in  a few  hours,  had  the  mare  lived. 

The  perforation  in  the  diaphragm  was  of  long  standing,  as  its 
polished  silvery  edges  clearly  indicated ; nor  was  the  hernia  of  re- 
cent date ; for  the  two  portions  of  intestine  lying  in  the  hole — that 
is,  the  portion  entering  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  the  portion 
returning  again  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  a space  of  eighteen 
inches  extending  between  them — were  drawn  in,  puckered,  and 
contracted,  and  had  evidently  adapted  themselves  to  the  size  of 
the  orifice  through  which  they  had  to  pass : in  short,  the  animal 
had  not  only  been  living,  but  working  hard,  and  keeping  herself  in 
good  condition,  for  at  least  a year  and  a half,  with  a diaphragmatic 
hernia,  that,  as  sooner  or  later  happens  in  so  many  hernial  cases, 
had  become  strangulated,  and  death  had  ensued  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours. 
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The  cause  of  the  perforation  in  the  diaphragm  was  the  next 
object  of  inquiry,  and  an  irregular  callus  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  rib  immediately  opposite  to  it  shewed  that  a fracture  at  some 
earlier  period  had  taken  place,  and  I have  no  doubt  a puncture  of 
the  diaphragm  from  the  fractured  portion  of  the  rib  simultaneously 
occurred ; and  thus,  as  clear  a history  of  the  case  is  given  as  could 
be  desired.  The  only  questions  remaining  are,  How  long  since  did 
the  fracture  occur  ] and  did  the  hernia  immediately  follow  or  take 
place  after]  Now  the  mare  had  been  in  the  establishment  in  which 
she  died  for  a year  and  a half,  and,  if  any  accident  had  happened 
during  that  period,  it  was  entirely  without  the  knowledge  of  those 
about  her.  But  this  I do  not  believe  to  have  been  the  case ; and 
the  polished  semi-tendinous  edge  of  the  perforation,  with  the  folded 
and  contracted  state  of  the  portions  of  the  intestine  lying  in  it, 
satisfy  me  that  a considerable  length  of  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  inj  ury  took  effect ; and  this  contracted  ap- 
pearance of  the  intestine,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  was  permanent;  for, 
on  straightening  two  or  three  feet  of  it,  and  laying  it  on  the  ground, 
the  strictures  remained,  and  you  had  no  difficulty  in  exactly  re- 
placing it  in  the  position  it  occupied  prior  to  death.  I am  disposed 
to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  hernia  took  place  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  accident. 

About  eight  months  ago  this  mare  was  laid  up  for  nearly  a month 
with  a bad  tread  on  the  coronet  of  the  near  hind  leg,  which  ran  on 
to  sloughing  and  the  formation  of  deep-seated  sinuses.  During  her 
treatment  for  this  she  had  a dose  of  physic,  which,  with  the  usual 
remedies,  put  her  to  rights ; but  the  case  was  a bad  one,  and  she 
suffered  severely  from  it.  Not  a single  indication,  however,  was 
given  of  any  abnormal  arrangement  of  any  viscus  even  of  second- 
ary importance,  much  less  of  one  so  vital  as  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  only  apparent  bad  effect  of  this  malposition  was,  that  from 
the  decreased  diameter  of  the  intestine  the  food  could  not  pass  so 
freely  as  before,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  stomach  had  become 
considerably  enlarged — at  least,  I should  say,  to  double  the  size 
of  its  normal  state,  and  this  without  the  slightest  appearance  of 
disease ; indeed,  it  was  perfectly  healthy  throughout, — another 
proof  of  the  length  of  time  the  hernia  had  existed,  and  of  the  faci- 
lity with  which  nature  adapts  herself  to  circumstances ; for  1 cer- 
tainly never  saw  a stomach  so  enlarged,  except  in  cases  of  death 
from  rupture  of  that  organ,  or  from  coma  depending  on  over-dis- 
tention of  it.  The  cavity  of  the  thorax  was  perfectly  free  from 
disease,  as  were  also  its  contents ; but  the  right  lung  was  consider- 
ably lessened  in  bulk,  from  the  pressure  produced  by  the  presence 
of  so  unusual  a neighbour. 

The  entire  absence  of  all  severe  symptoms  is  a remarkable  fea- 
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ture  in  this  interesting  case ; the  occasional  pain  and  restlessness, 
indicated  by  lying  down  and  rolling,  alternating  with  intervals  of 
apparent  ease — not  the  slightest  perspiration — neither  a laboured 
nor  hurried  respiration — no  unusual  attitude — nothing,  in  short,  to 
indicate  a fatal  and  rapid  disease,  except  a full,  hard,  quick  pulse, 
which  lost  its  tone  on  the  abstraction  of  less  than  three  quarts  of 
blood,  retaining  its  rapidity  alone  to  the  last. 

Although  this  case,  from  its  very  rare  occurrence,  may  be  of 
little  value  to  us  in  a practical  point  of  view,  it  will,  at  any  rate, 
go  far  to  correct  the  narrow  limits  we  are  but  too  much  inclined  to 
place  on  the  capabilities  and  resources  of  nature.  If  any  one  had 
asserted  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of  an  animal’s  working  for  a 
year  and  a half  with  a portion  of  intestine  lying  in  his  chest  with- 
out producing  positive  proof  of  the  probability  of  the  conjecture,  he 
would  inevitably  have  been  laughed  at.  Place  the  simple  fact  on 
record,  and  the  laughter  is  exchanged  for  half  incredulous  wonder 
and  surprise.  The  old  criterion  of  wisdom,  that  of  doubting  every 
assertion  that  cannot  be  proved,  is  being  fast  superseded  by  the 
more  modern  and  liberal  one  of  believing  every  thing  that  cannot 
be  disproved.  This  I believe  to  be  the  true  one;  and  it  will  always 
be  found  that  it  is  the  practical  man  that  is  the  tolerant  one,  as 
he  has  learnt  what  nothing  but  experience  will  teach, — that  na- 
ture is  all-powerful,  and  that  it  is  his  own  narrow  and  circum- 
scribed ideas  alone  that  prevent  his  placing  implicit  confidence  in 
her  resources,  until,  every  now  and  then,  a case  such  as  the  preced- 
ing one  recalls  to  his  mind  the  fallacy  of  his  laying  down  rules  to 
guide  a power  too  great  for  him  even  to  comprehend. 
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By  R.  W.  Dyer,  Jersey. 

On  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  July  instant,  I was  requested  to  go  into 
the  country  in  company  with  a French  practitioner,  to  see  a horse, 
the  property  of  a farmer,  labouring  under  disease  of  the  glans 
penis. 

On  entering  into  conversation  with  the  owner,  he  expressed  his 
intention  of  having  the  animal  destroyed,  as  advised  by  the  person 
who  attended  him ; however,  after  examination,  I informed  him 
that  something  could  be  done  to  save  the  life  of  his  horse,  which 
he  readily  acceded  to. 

The  horse  was  bought  about  twelve  months  since  apparently 
sound : after  a few  days  the  present  owner  discovered  a discharge 
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from  the  prepuce,  which  he  thought  lightly  of.  The  discharge 
continuing  some  few  weeks,  he  began  to  be  uneasy,  but  not  until 
February  of  the  present  year  did  he  call  in  medical  advice.  He 
was  then  placed  under  the  treatment  of  a Frenchman  who  prac- 
tises as  a veterinary  surgeon  in  the  island,  and,  from  what  I can 
understand,  a great  number  of  warts  and  chancres  were  disco- 
vered, and  attempted  to  be  got  rid  of  by  potential  and  other  cau- 
teries. Up  to  June,  the  practitioner  had  been  attending  the  horse 
without  success,  and  at  length,  not  finding  his  treatment  available, 
he  at  once  pronounced  the  animal  incurable,  and  advised  his  de- 
struction. The  owner,  not  liking  to  sacrifice  his  horse,  applied  to 
another  Frenchman,  who  undertook  his  cure ; he,  however,  found 
the  treatment  he  adopted  was  as  unsuccessful  as  that  of  the  other, 
although,  by  the  by,  he  had  not  persisted  in  his  treatment  more 
than  a fortnight  at  the  farthest.  Finding  or  imagining  he  should 
be  as  unsuccessful  as  his  predecessor,  he  called  me  in,  and  I, 
without  much  hesitation,  recommended  amputation  of  the  glans 
penis,  which  was  acceded  to. 

The  horse  was  kept  upon  bran  diet  three  days  previous  to  the 
operation,  and  a dose  of  physic  administered  prior  to  the  per- 
formance of  it.  He  was  cast  and  made  secure,  and  with  a bistoury 
I excised  about  four  inches  of  the  penis.  He  bled  profusely  for 
six  hours,  as  I did  not  use  the  iron  after  the  parts  were  excised, 
neither  did  I introduce  a canula  into  the  urethra,  as  recommended 
by  the  French ; thereby  proving  that  the  operation  can  be  per- 
formed without  danger  by  merely  excising  the  penis,  and  (I  should 
have  said)  frequently  dashing  cold  water  over  the  parts  afterwards. 

The  horse  has  been  going  on  well  ever  since,  the  treatment  he 
received  being  the  administration  of  a few  cooling  powders.  He 
was  kept  in  a cool  and  quiet  stable,  not  allowed  exercise,  and  is 
perfectly  well,  which  is  now  nine  days  since  the  operation  took 
place.  I have  ordered  him  to  work  in  a few  days  from  this 
period. — Should  these  hasty  remarks  be  of  any  service,  I shall  be 
pleased  to  have  them  recorded  in  your  valuable  Journal. 


ABSCESSES  OF  THE  GUTTURAL  POUCHES  IN  A 
COW,  CURED  BY  OPERATION. 

By  W.  Cox,  M.R.C.V.S. , Ellas  tone,  near  Ashbourn. 

During  the  summer  of  1843,  Mr.  Edge,  of  the  Acre  farm, 
near  Leek,  had  a cow  that  became  affected  in  her  breathing,  her 
owner  thinking  she  was  touched  in  her  wind  (broken-winded). 
Little  or  nothing  was  done  by  way  of  treatment  until  I was  called 
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to  see  her  in  March  1844,  when  the  following  symptoms  pre- 
sented themselves  : — Extreme  emaciation — a snoring  noise  so  as 
to  be  heard  at  a distance  in  every  inspiration,  which  was  in  part 
performed  through  the  mouth ; this  was  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  two  tumours  occupying  the  eustachian  cavities.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  she  could  be  horned  with  gruel  without  producing 
suffocation.  She  had  calved  about  three  weeks. 

I recommended  an  operation,  and,  after  describing  the  nature 
and  danger  of  it,  the  owner,  with  some  reluctance,  consented,  and 
a time  was  appointed  for  its  performance.  The  animal  was  cast  on 
her  right  side,  and  properly  secured  and  fixed.  I then  commenced 
the  operation  by  making  an  incision  from  above  downward  through 
the  integument  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  just  posterior  to  the 
parotid  gland,  antero  superior  to  the  ramus  anastamoticus,  and  su- 
perior to  the  large  bloodvessels  going  to  and  from  the  head. 

Having  reflected  back  the  skin,  I dissected  it  carefully  down, 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  smaller  vessels  and  the  lingual 
and  the  other  nerves.  Having  reached  and  made  a bold  opening 
into  the  left  tumour,  a large  quantity  of  grumous  matter  of  a 
yellow  colour  escaped.  On  farther  examination,  I found  that 
there  was  another  distinct  abscess  occupying  the  other  cavity,  and 
that  neither  pressure  nor  absorption  had  broken  down  the  division. 
An  opening  was  made  into  the  other  tumour,  which  contained 
matter  somewhat  similar  to  the  first.  I think  there  could  be  no 
less  than  a gallon  of  imprisoned  pus.  You  may  form  some  con- 
ception of  the  size  of  the  tumours  from  the  fact  that  I introduced 
my  hand  into  the  cavities  and  could  turn  it  round  with  ease,  and 
feel  the  vertebra  and  anticus  muscles  above  and  the  larynx  below. 
Only  one  small  artery  was  divided  which  required  taking  up. 
The  operation  occupied  some  time  from  a fear  of  suffocating  the 
animal  during  her  struggles.  She  arose  much  relieved. 

The  after  treatment  was  constant  fomentations  until  healthy 
pus  appeared,  which  was  in  about  a week  from  the  operation. 
The  medicine  she  got  was  of  a stimulating  and  tonic  nature,  with 
attending  to  the  bowels,  &c.  The  pus  had  to  discharge  somewhat 
against  gravity,  but,  the  external  opening  being  large  and  the  pus 
healthy,  granulations  proceeded  rapidly.  This  cow  recovered  in  a 
few  months,  milked  well,  and  got  into  good  condition.  Whether 
the  eustachian  tubes  opening  into  the  fauces  became  stopped  by 
any  means,  and  the  collection  of  pus  succeeded  in  the  cavities,  or 
whether  the  tumours  were  formed  contiguous  to  the  pouches,  and 
by  pressure  and  absorption  found  their  way  into  them,  I cannot 
say,  but  I am  inclined  to  the  latter. 

[ recollect  a stirk  that  was  destroyed  for  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  the  post-mortem  examination  brought  to  light  a scirrhous 
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tumour  about  the  size  of  an  egg  on  the  arytenoid  muscles  of  the 
larynx. 

***  1 perceive,  in  the  last  number  of  The  VETERINARIAN,  one 
of  the  late  pupils  of  the  College  finds  fault  with  the  instruction,  &c. 
at  the  Institution.  I cannot  agree  with  him.  When  a young  man 
has  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  to  a veterinary  sur- 
geon, and  attended  at  the  London  College  two  sessions,  and  studied 
closely,  making  himself  master  of  anatomy,  and  not  being  an  ab- 
sentee from  the  dissecting-room,  I will  venture  to  say  that  he  would 
be  competent  to  undertake  any  operation  that  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon is  called  upon  to  perform. 

I should  like  to  know  what  operation  it  is  that  is  not  performed 
on  the  living  horse  and  dog  at  the  London  College  : even  cattle, 
pigs,  &c.  were  purchased,  and  operations  performed  in  the  presence 
of  the  pupils.  Very  great  anxiety  was  manifested  on  the  part  of 
the  Professors  during  the  last  sessions  to  bring  the  students  up  to  the 
mark;  so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Spooner  lectured  every  day  instead  of 
taking  his  turn  as  before.  If  Mr.  Spooner  or  Mr.  Simonds  was 
five  minutes  after  the  time  in  the  lecture-room,  it  was  generally  the 
clinical  department  which  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  we  were  seldom 
losers.  I have  known  Mr.  Spooner  extend  his  lectures  ten  minutes 
past  the  usual  time.  I could  say  much  on  the  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  at  the  London  College,  the  cattle  department,  &c., 
and  in  particular  in  the  dissecting-room ; but  shall  refrain. 


ACCOUNT  OF  CASES  OF  DISEASE  OCCURRING 
AMONG  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  AT  THE 
EDINBURGH  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 


From  the  1st  to  the  30th  of  June,  inclusive. 


Disease. 

Number 

of  Cases. 

Deaths. 

Horses.  Neat  Cattle. 

Dogs. 

Horses.  Neat  Cattle. 

Dogs, 

Abscesses  in  various  parts. . . 

8 

1 

3 

. . 

Blain  of  the  Tongue 

1 

• • * 

...  ..i 

• • . 

Bursal  Enlargements,  with 
Lameness  

4 

Calculus  (Intestinal)  

1 

1 

i 

1 

Catarrh  and  Influenza 

14 

1 

1 

• • • 

Castration 

1 

• ••  . 

• • • 

Choking 

2 

1 

... 

... 

Colic 

6 

• •• 

Constitutional  Debility  .... 

1 

Curb,  with  Lameness 

3 

... 

• •• 

Diabetes 

1 

Distemper 

7 

... 

42 

2 

13 

1 0 

l 
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Disease. 

Number  of  Case9. 
Horses.  Neat  Cattle.  Dogs. 

Deaths. 

Horses.  Neat  Cattle.  Dog* 

Disease  brought  forward 

42 

2 

13 

1 ...  1 

Docking 

1 

... 

... 

...  ...  ... 

Dysuria 

2 

... 

Enteritis 

3 

1 

2 

Epilepsy 

2 

... 

2 

... 

Epizootic  (vesicular)  

3 

... 

Eyes,  Diseases  & Injuries  of 

6 

3 

Examinations  as  to  Sound- 

ness 

21 

• • . 

Examinations  as  to  Preg- 

nancy 

1 

... 

Farcy 

1 

... 

... 

Feet,  Wounds  and  Bruises  of 

25 

1 

2 

Canker  in 

1 

• • • 

Corns  in 

1 

• • • 

. • • 

False  Quarter  and  Sand- 

crack  in 

4 

... 

... 

Laminitis  in... 

2 

. . • 

Quittor  in 

2 

. . . 

... 

... 

Ringbone  in 

4 

... 

... 

Thrush  in  

1 

...  ...  ... 

Navicular  Disease  in 

7 

• . • 

. • . 

Fistulae  and  Ulcers  

2 

’ M 

Fractures  of  Bones 

6 

1 

Grease 

2 

...  ...  ... 

Haematuria 

2 

... 

... 

Hysteritis 

1 

1 

Indigestion  

1 

1 

2 

... 

Lameness  in  Hip  

5 

...  ...  ... 

Ditto  in  Shoulder 

1 

» • » 

Mammitis . . 

... 

1 

• . . 

• ••  •••  IM 

Matter  in  Sinuses  of  Head... 

1 

... 

... 

Nasal  Gleet 

1 

• . • 

• . • 

Paralysis 

... 

1 

... 

Phrenitis 

1 

1 

. ,, 

1 

Phlebitis  

5 

• . • 

• • • 

...  • • • ... 

Pleurisy,  Pneumonia,  and 

Bronchitis 

6 

1 

1 

1 1 

Puerperal  Fever  

. . . 

1 

... 

... 

Strangles 

2 

...  ...  .. 

Spavin  with  Lameness 

4 

. . • 

... 

... 

Splint  with  ditto 

3 

. . . 

...  ...  ... 

Skin,  Diseases  of 

Spine,  Injury  of 

15 

1 

7 

1 

. . . 

... 

... 

Sprains  of  Tendons  and 

Ligaments 

23 

... 

... 

... 

Teeth,  Diseases  of  

10 

• • • 

... 

... 

Tumours 

2 

... 

. . ...  ... 

Weed  (Inflammation  of  Ab- 

sorbents)   

3 

... 

... 

Worms,  Intestinal 

5 

• . • 

1 

...  ...  ... 

Wounds  and  Bruises  of 

various  parts,  except  Feet 

40 

... 

1 

Wounds  of  Arteries 

1 

1 



268 


13  35 


5 


3 
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General  Abstract. 

Cases  among  Horses 268  Deaths  in  Horses  5 

„ Neat  Cattle 13  „ Cattle 3 

„ Dogs 35  „ Dogs 1 

|l|! | „ Sheep,  Sturdy 1 „ Sheep 1 

Total  number 317  Total  number 10 

Cured  or  Relieved  307.  Died  or  Destroyed  10. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  case  of  hysteritis  in  a cow, 
which  it  will  be  seen  terminated  fatally,  took  place  previous  to 
calving,  and  was  apparently  caused  by  the  animal  being  driven  a 
long  distance  about  the  time  parturition  was  expected  to  take  place. 
Application  was  made  here  by  the  owner  subsequently  to  death  oc- 
curring in  order  to  satisfy  himself  what  had  been  the  cause,  and 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  professional  evidence  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify his  legal  claim  for  restitution  by  the  seller.  On  post-mortem 
examination  the  usual  indications  of  hysteritis  presented  them- 
selves, accompanied  in  this  instance  with  peritonitis  to  a consider- 
able extent. 

The  case  of  sturdy  in  a sheep  is  one  of  interest.  It  was  sent  to 
the  college  by  a farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  who,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  along  with  many  others,  is  ever  ready  to  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  pursuing  investigations  in  veterinary  science.  The 
sheep  came  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  presented  the  usual  appearances 
of  what  is  called  sturdy,  by  turning  round  always  in  one  direction. 
Apparently  unconscious  also  of  the  presence  of  objects  that  were 
near  it,  the  animal  would  run  violently  against  any  thing  which 
happened  to  obstruct  its  way.  It  was  unable  to  take  food,  and 
considerable  debility  existed  in  consequence.  On  careful  exami- 
nation, a portion  of  the  skull  at  the  junction  of  the  frontal  with  the 
parietal  bone  was  found  to  give  way  slightly  under  firm  pressure. 
On  the  9th,  a semicircular  flap  of  integument  was  raised  from  the 
part  alluded  to,  and  the  bone  afterwards  removed.  On  separating 
the  membrane  internally,  a hydatid  about  the  size  of  a walnut 
immediately  presented  itself,  and  was  removed.  After  its  extraction 
the  animal  fainted,  but  soon  recovered.  The  wound  was  closed  by 
sutures,  and  during  two  days  the  symptoms  of  amendment  were 
such  as  to  induce  the  hope  that  speedy  recovery  would  take  place. 
It  began  to  eat  grass  freely,  and  sense  of  sight  and  power  of  walk- 
ing steadily  were  restored.  On  the  11th,  the  symptoms  became  un- 
favourable, the  wound  assumed  an  unhealthy  character,  and  death 
from  phrenitis  took  place  on  the  13th. 
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The  fatal  case  of  pleurisy  occurred  in  a mare,  the  property  of 
Mr.  McPherson,  contractor,  at  Franton.  She  was  brought  here  on 
the  8th  of  June,  exhibiting  symptoms  of  pleurisy  of  an  intense 
character.  She  was  bled  and  otherwise  appropriately  treated, 
which  was  followed  by  recovery  so  far,  as  that  in  ten  days  the 
owner,  contrary  to  orders,  put  her  to  work  again.  In  the  course 
of  a short  time  the  symptoms  returned,  and  were  again  suc- 
cessfully combatted,  and  she  was  put  to  work.  During  the  last 
week  of  June,  however,  there  was  another  aggravated  return  of 
the  disease,  with  a speedy  effusion  of  fluid  in  the  thorax.  Tapping 
was  performed  three  different  times,  but  without  rendering  any 
material  benefit,  although  large  quantities  of  fluid  were  withdrawn. 
Tapping  was,  on  one  occasion,  performed  by  two  of  the  students; 
one  operating  on  the  left  and  the  other  on  the  right  side.  Death 
took  place  soon  after  the  last  operation,  between  which  and  the 
second  one  an  interval  of  two  days  had  elapsed. 

Post-mortem  appearances  displayed  chronic  organic  disease  of 
the  lungs,  especially  on  the  left  side ; false  membranes  also  existed, 
that  had  been  evidently  occasioned  by  some  previous  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  respiratory  apparatus. 

The  case  of  death  from  a wound  occurred  in  a valuable  young 
Arabian  mare.  The  wound  was  caused  June  13th  by  the  pole  of 
an  omnibus  entering  deeply  the  muscles  of  the  haunch  on  the 
near  side.  It  extended  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  trochanter 
major  of  the  os  femoris  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  sacrum,  and 
almost  entirely  divided  the  muscles  between  these  points  from 
the  skin  externally  to  the  sacro- sciatic  ligament  internally.  She 
was  brought  here  immediately  after  receiving  the  injury  : the  gap- 
ing edges  of  the  wound  were  closed  by  sutures,  and  other  neces- 
sary treatment  was  adopted.  Although  considerable  swelling  of  the 
thigh  internally  and  externally  took  place,  with  enormous  infiltra- 
tion of  the  superficial  abdominal  cellular  tissue,  she  appeared  to 
progress  favourably  for  some  time,  and  a large  portion  of  the  edges 
of  the  wound  actually  adhered  by  the  first  intention.  In  about  a 
week  from  reception  of  the  injury  it  was  found  needful  to  make 
numerous  counter-openings  in  the  thigh  and  abdomen,  in  order  to 
permit  the  evacuation  of  the  matter  which  had  gravitated  between 
the  muscles  and  beneath  the  faschia  to  dependent  situations  in 
these  parts.  The  symptomatic  fever  about  this  time  was  very 
great,  and  the  collection  of  fluid  in  deep-seated  structures  of  the 
limb  began  also  to  operate  prejudicially,  although  every  possible 
attention  was  given  to  facilitate  its  discharge,  and  to  the  application 
of  antiseptic  and  other  proper  dressings.  Mortification  to  a con- 
siderable degree  had  taken  place  by  the  25th,  and  death  supervened 
on  the  morning  of  June  26th. 
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One  of  the  cases  of  haematuria  presented  several  points  of  interest. 
It  occurred  in  a bay  cart  horse,  the  property  of  Mr.  Ranken,  Leith, 
and  was  brought  here  June  18th,  presenting  the  following  appear^ 
ances.  Constant  attempts  to  void  the  urine,  which  was  evacuated 
in  small  quantities,  and  bloody  ; this  symptom  had  existed  to  some 
extent  for  several  months,  but  had,  until  the  present  occasion,  been 
unaccompanied  by  much  pain  or  constitutional  irritation.  His 
pulse  was  quick  and  small — abdominal  pains  were  evinced  by 
frequently  lying  down  and  looking  at  his  sides — respiration  was 
much  accelerated,  and  the  appetite  lost.  On  examining  the  bladder 
through  the  rectum,  great  suffering  was  induced,  and  small  quan- 
tities of  bloody  urine  were  evacuated.  There  was  much  heat  in  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  in  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  itself  there 
was  discovered  a soft  substance,  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg,  adherent 
to  its  coats.  It  evidently  was  not  a calculus,  as  the  symptoms  might 
have  led  us  to  have  suspected,  but  appeared  to  be  a growth  of  a 
fungous  and  vascular  character,  or  a clot  of  coagulated  blood.  The 
treatment  adopted  was  chiefly  of  a palliative  character,  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  did  not  seem  to  warrant  the  anticipation  of  a favourable 
result.  The  symptoms,  however,  although  at  one  time  such  as 
apparently  indicated  approaching  death,  gradually  became  allevi- 
ated, and  the  horse  went  away  three  days  afterwards  comparatively 
convalescent,  and  is  now  at  grass,  rapidly  recovering  his  condition. 

Taking  into  account  the  comparatively  rare  occurrence  of  choking 
in  the  horse,  it  is  not  a little  remarkable  that,  during  June,  two 
cases  of  this  description  have  come  under  our  notice.  One  of  them 
belonged  to  a cab-man,  and  was  occasioned  by  a potatoe  lodging 
in  the  horse’s  gullet,  about  midway  between  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  and  the  chest.  Gruel,  with  other  demulcents,  and  external 
pressure,  were  ineffectually  tried  to  remove  the  obstruction,  but  it 
was  at  length  found  necessary  to  introduce  the  probang;  and,  as  a 
considerable  degree  of  force  was  required  to  effect  dislodgment  of 
the  foreign  body,  injury  of  the  membranous  and  muscular  structures 
of  the  oesophagus  was  apprehended,  as  much  tenderness  was  evinced 
in  the  parts  subsequently  to  passing  the  probang.  In  a few  days, 
however,  this  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  power  of  deglutition 
was  fully  restored. 

The  other  case  occurred  in  a horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Anderson, 
Leith.  The  animal  was  found  in  a grass  field  on  the  23d  June, 
hanging  his  head,  breathing  laboriously,  and  with  a profuse  dis- 
charge of  saliva  and  mucus  issuing  from  his  mouth.  The  horse  was 
brought  here  soon  after  being  discovered ; and  it  was  evident  the 
obstruction  in  the  oesophagus  had  existed  for  some  time,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  great  debility,  anxious  countenance,  and  cerebral 
oppression  which  were  present.  There  was  a diffused  swelling  ex- 
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tending  for  about  eight  inches  along  the  middle  region  of  the  throat 
on  the  left  side,  which  partially  yielded  to  pressure,  but  could  not 
be  forced  either  up  or  down  by  external  friction.  Gruel  and  oil 
were  for  a short  time  tried ; but  as  the  case  demanded  immediate 
relief,  their  use  was  not  persevered  in  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
Still  considerable  doubt  existed  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the 
probang,  as  it  was  probable  the  impacted  food,  which  appeared  to 
be  grass,  might  be  forced  into  a more  compact  mass  by  using  that 
instrument.  The  round  small  end  was,  however,  passed,  the  horse 
standing,  and  pushing  some  of  the  food  along,  and  forcing  the  tube 
through  the  rest.  By  care,  and  the  subsequent  administration  of 
gruel,  all  obstruction  was  effectually  overcome,  and  the  horse  rapidly 
and  perfectly  recovered. 

Cases  of  disease  among  animals  kept  in  the  Royal  Zoological 
Gardens,  although  not  introduced  into  any  of  the  reports,  occasionally 
occur.  Among  the  rest,  as  the  most  recent,  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  a young  lion  labouring  under  great  constitutional  debility, 
and  suffering  also  from  the  existence  of  an  encysted  tumour  in  the 
neck.  Although  his  condition  was  evidently  a discouraging  one, 
still,  being  a valuable  animal,  it  was  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of 
treatment  in  his  case,  which  it  is  satisfactory  to  say  has  been  so  far 
successful  as  to  induce  the  hope  that  he  will  ultimately  recover. 

As  was  already  stated,  although  human  patients  are  not  enu- 
merated in  the  reports,  or  considered  as  patients,  during  the 
month  medicine  has  been  applied  for  in  a case  of  ringworm  in  the 
head  of  a child,  and  which  was  cured.  A medical  gentleman  in  Leith 
has  reported  that  he  had  cured  thirty  cases  in  three  weeks  of  the 
same  disease  in  a charity-school,  by  using  the  remedy  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  employing  in  our  patients,  and  which  was  suggested  to  him 
as  one  likely  to  succeed  in  overcoming  this  frequently  intractable 
disease  in  the  human  being. 
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My  dear  Sir, — In  the  “Mark  Lane  Express”  of  July  7th 
instant,  an  editorial  reply  appeared  to  a letter,  which  I deemed 
absolutely  necessary  to  send  to  that  journal,  in  reference  to  certain 
assertions  and  statements  that  had  therein  appeared  on  2d  June 
ultimo,  against  the  examinations  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary 
College,  in  1844. 

These  statements,  and  my  reply,  have  already  been  inserted  in 
the  last  number  of  The  Veterinarian  ; but  as  the  editor  of  the 
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“ Mark  Lane  Express”  has  not,  as  yet,  found  room  to  give  pub- 
licity to  the  following  letter  in  answer  to  his  latter  remarks,  in- 
tended as  an  answer  to  my  former  letter,  I shall  feel  obliged  by 
your  finding  space  for  its  insertion,  as  also  for  the  remarks  con- 
tained in  “ The  Express.”  The  point  in  dispute  I consider  as  one 
of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  to  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary 
College,  and  the  Board  of  Examiners  connected  therewith,  but  also 
to  the  healthy  integrity  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  ; and  as  much  importance  is  attached,  in  the 
recent  report  of  the  Council  to  the  profession,  to  the  protest  made 
by  the  Professor  at  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  against 
chemistry  being  TAUGHT  in  his  class,  independent  of  the  remarks 
which  I,  in  the  subjoined  letter,  make  on  this  subject,  I beg  to 
transmit  you  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  a Veterinary  Committee 
(J.  Burn  Murdoch,  Esq.)  appointed  by  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society,  of  Scotland,  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
veterinary  profession  here,  as  to  their  estimate  of  the  truth  of  this 
report. 

I remain,  my  dear  Sir,  your’s  truly, 

Jas.  Mercer,  M.D.,  &c. 

Edinburgh,  July  17,  1845. 

To  Messrs.  Percivall  and  Youatt. 


[From  the  “ Mark  Lane  Express,”  7th  July,  1845.] 

In  the  “ Mark  Lane  Express”  for  June  2d,  in  offering  a few 
remarks  on  the  proposal  for  a distinct  Charter,  by  the  Highland 
Society  and  others,  we  expressed  our  belief,  that  at  the  examina- 
tions held  at  the  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh,  1844,  scarcely 
any  questions  relating  to  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  cattle 
pathology,  were  put  to  the  pupils  : this  Dr.  Mercer,  one  of  the 
Examiners,  has  denied,  and  has  given  “ our  gratuitous  statement” 
(as  he  has  been  pleased  to  term  it)  a most  unqualified  contradic- 
tion. That  we  had  good  and  sufficient  ground  for  our  assertion, 
the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  deputation  who  were 
present  at  the  examination  alluded  to  will  abundantly  testify : — 
“ There  is  no  examination  on  chemistry , none  on  materia  medica, 
none  on  physiology , none  on  the  diseases  of  cattle,  that  deserved  the 
name.”  There  were  by  far  too  many  leading  questions,  and  the 
examinations  were  very  unequal  and  unsatisfactory.  The  report 
itself,  from  which  this  extract  was  taken,  bears  the  signatures  of 
Professor  Spooner,  Veterinary  College,  London ; Thos.  Walton 
Mayer,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire  ; E.  N.  Gabriel,  London,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
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That  the  testimony  of  these  gentlemen  is  one  upon  which  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  place  implicit 
confidence,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  they  have  adopted 
the  above  extract  in  the  pages  of  their  report  just  presented  to  the 
profession. 

In  this  report  we  find  our  statement  fully  supported;  nay,  it  even 
goes  further,  and  asserts  that  the  Professor  of  the  Edinburgh  Vete- 
rinary College,  this  year , protested  before  the  Board  of  Examiners 
against  chemistry  being  TAUGHT  in  his  class. 

If  the  report  is  false,  then  we  must  refer  Dr.  Mercer  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  whose  especial 
duty  it  will  be  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  point  in  dispute.  It 
has  been  from  authentic  documents  that  we  founded  the  remarks 
that  appeared  in  this  paper,  and  not  from  any  invidious  feeling 
towards  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 


Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 

To  the  Editor  of  “ The  Mark  Lane  Express” 

Sir, — In  your  Journal  of  the  7th  instant,  you — apparently  not 
a correspondent  this  time  — again  refer  to  the  examinations  at 
the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  of  1844;  and  the  “ gratuitous 
statements” — (as  I have  been  pleased  to  call  them,  and  to  which  I 
have  given  a most  unqualified  contradiction  in  my  last  letter) 
made  by  you  in  your  paper  of  June  2d,  you  have  endeavoured 
to  substantiate  by  a reference  to  a report  made  to  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  by  the  deputation  which 
they  had  sent  to  be  present  at  these  examinations. 

This  report,  bearing  as  it  does  the  signatures  of  Professor 
Spooner,  Veterinary  College,  London;  Thos.  Walton  Mayer,  jun., 
Newcastle-under-Line,  Staffordshire;  and  E.  N.  Gabriel,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  London,  in  your 
full  belief,  abundantly  testifies  the  good  and  efficient  grounds  for 
your  assertions.  It  distinctly  states  that  there  was  no  examination 
in  chemistry — none  in  materia  medica — none  in  physiology — none 
on  the  diseases  of  cattle  THAT  DESERVED  THE  NAME. 

It  is,  indeed,  sometimes  very  difficult  to  define  what,  or  to  indi- 
cate who,  deserves  a name ; but  as  the  above,  as  also  your  former 
statement,  is  fully  intended  to  convey  an  impression  to  the  public 
that  none  or  scarcely  any  questions  were  put  to  the  pupils  here  on 
these  branches  at  the  examinations  referred  to — even  granting  the 
apostrophe  of  the  report,  that  some  questions  were  put,  but  these 
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did  not  deserve  a name — in  the  face  of  this  report,  and  those  in- 
dividuals who  signed  it,  I again  reiterate  a most  unqualified  con- 
tradiction to  its  intrinsic  truth  ; and  I further  beg  to  reiterate, 
that  the  pupils  were  as  rigidly  and  as  extensively  examined  last 
year  on  all  these  branches  as  they  were  in  the  recent  exami- 
nations. 

Further,  Sir,  independent  of  the  appeal  you  make  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  gentlemen  of  the  deputation,  and  the  fact  of  the  im- 
plicit confidence  placed  in  them  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons, — to  clinch  all  your  remarks,  you  state  that 
the  report  (the  recent  report  of  the  Council  to  the  profession)  goes 
even  further,  and  asserts  that  the  Professor  of  the  Edinburgh  Vete- 
rinary College,  this  year,  protested  before  the  Board  of  Examiners 
against  chemistry  being  TAUGHT  in  his  class. 

To  this  assertion  I again  beg  leave  to  give  “ another  most 
unqualified  contradiction.”  Professor  Dick  did  protest  before  the 
Board  of  Examiners  at  the  time  referred  to ; but  he  did  not  protest 
against  chemistry  being  TAUGHT  in  his  class.  He  protested  against 
chemistry  being  considered  by  the  Board  as  a special  subject  for 
EXAMINING  his  pupils  on,  this  year,  inasmuch  as  he  had  received 
no  intimation  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  that  such  a branch  of  study  should  constitute  an  in-  i 
dividual  part  of  the  examinations. 

Had  you  been  aware,  Sir,  of  the  real  state  of  proceedings  that 
took  place  at  these  examinations,  a full  account  of  which  appeared 
in  the  June  number  of  The  Veterinarian,  you  would  at  once 
have  seen,  on  collating  these,  the  absurdity  of  this  assertion  ; and, 
were  it  deemed  necessary,  I would  only  place  the  names  of  such  of 
those  gentlemen,  members  of  a veterinary  committee  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  as  were  present  at  the  ex- 
amination in  the  balance  against  the  name  of  that  gentleman,  who, 
on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  appeared  on  the  same  occasion,  as  to  the  correctness  of 
that  published  report.  I will  also  farther  refer  you  to  the  remarks 
of  J.  Burn  Murdoch,  Esq  , of  Gartincaber,  the  Chairman  of  this 
Veterinary  Committee,  made  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  on  Tuesday  the  8th  inst., 
a certified  report  of  which  is  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
Courant  of  this  date.  There  you  will  find,  in  the  notice  of  the 
Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  that  this  gentleman  takes  cogni- 
zance of  the  report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Vete- 
rinary Surgeons  to  the  profession,  and  especially  of  this  protest 
“ against  chemistry  being  TAUGHT  in  the  Professor's  class."  In 
charity,  he  hopes  that  “ this  statement  has  been  made  through  in- 
advertency, and  also  in  some  measure  perhaps  from  a misapprehen- 
sion attributable  to  the  confusion  of  the  moment.  A more  un - 
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founded  statement ,”  he  however  concludes,  iCnever  was  put  upon  a 
public  record .” 

On  this  subject  of  chemistry  I shall  only  farther  refer  you  to  the 
three  following  circumstances  : — 

First — Professor  Dick,  at  the  last  examinations,  awarded  a 
medal  to  that  student,  who,  in  the  first  year  of  his  studies,  should 
undergo  the  best  examination  in  chemistry. 

This  prize  was  decided  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Secondly — Dr.  Wilson,  the  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  connexion 
with  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  awarded  two  medals  for 
the  best  essays  on  the  application  of  chemistry  to  veterinary 
medicine  and  agriculture.  These  were  also  decided  by  Dr.  Wilson 
and  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Thirdly — The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland 
awarded  a medal  to  the  student  who  distinguished  himself  most 
highly  at  the  examinations  for  his  proficiency  in  chemistry 
generally .” 

With  such  facts,  Sir,  which  you  could  easily  have  obtained, 
could  you  ever  dream  of  the  reality  of  Professor  Dick  protesting 
against  chemistry  being  TAUGHT  in  his  class  ? 

In  conclusion,  I shall  now  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  courting 
most  sincerely  a thorough  and  impartial  investigation  ; and  though 
personally  unacquainted  with  nearly  all  the  members  thereof,  yet 
I know  that  there  are  gentlemen  there,  who,  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
bity and  justice,  will  impartially,  candidly,  and  thoroughly,  inves- 
tigate the  point  in  dispute. 

On  the  honour  of  these  gentlemen  I fully  and  safely  rely ; and 
whenever  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  proceed  further,  I shall  be 
happy  to  repeat  and  substantiate  all  that  I have  written. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Sir,  your’s,  &c., 


Jas.  Mercer,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E. 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  & c.,  and  Member  of  the 
Edinburgh  Veterinary  Examining  Board. 

50,  North umberland-street, 

Edinburgh,  July  10,1845. 


Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 

[From  the  “ Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,”  July  10,  1845]. 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  their  Hall, 
Albyn-place,  on  Tuesday  (July  8th).  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Melville  was  called  to  the  chair. 
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Mr.  Burn  Murdoch,  of  Gartincaber,  as  chairman  of  the  Ve- 
terinary College  Committee,  reported,  in  reference  to  that  insti- 
tution, stating  that  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  mention  its  continued 
prosperity.  There  were  now  sixty-six  pupils  attending  the 
College,  of  whom  thirty  were  practical  students,  fifteen  of  them 
being  English,  one  of  them  a Russian  from  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
the  rest  Scotch  and  Irish.  He  begged,  in  making  this  statement, 
to  move  the  payment  of  the  usual  yearly  grant.  On  this  occasion 
he  found  it  necessary  also  to  mention  that  there  had  been  published 
a Report  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  London, 
in  which  a great  mis-statement  appeared.  They  were  aware  that 
a committee  was  appointed  to  attend  the  examination  of  the  vete- 
rinary students.  It  so  happened  that,  before  they  were  examined, 
the  Professor  (Mr.  Dick)  objected  to  chemistry  being  recognized 
on  that  occasion  as  a necessary  part  of  the  examination,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  not  been  customary  to  do  so,  and  that  no  notice 
of  any  change  had  been  given  to  him  or  to  his  pupils.  His  objec- 
tion was  not  to  teaching  chemistry,  but  only  to  its  being  held  as  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  in  that  examination.  The  fact  was,  that 
so  far  from  objecting  to  chemistry  forming  a part  of  the  course  of 
study,  Mr.  Dick  had  himself  instituted  a chemical  chair  in  the 
College,  which  was  held  by  Dr.  Wilson,  now  in  the  room.  The 
objectionable  statement  was  as  follows : — “ The  Highland  Agri- 
cultural Society  has  already  come  forward  to  assist  the  Council  in 
their  endeavours  to  advance  the  education  of  the  pupil  on  these 
important  subjects,  by  giving  a silver  medal  to  the  pupil  who  shall 
pass  the  best  examination  in  chemistry,  and  this  too,  be  it  remem- 
bered, in  the  face  of  a protest  from  the  professor  of  the  school  they 
patronize  and  protect  against  such  a subject  being  taught  in  his 
class”  He  merely  mentioned  this  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  any 
persons  present  into  whose  hands  this  report  might  fall.  He 
hoped  the  statement  had  occurred  through  inadvertency,  and  also 
in  some  measure  perhaps  from  a misapprehension  attributable  to 
the  confusion  of  the  moment.  A more  unfounded  statement  never 
was  put  upon  a public  record . Mr.  Dick  had  given  a medal  for 
the  study,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  state  that  fact  in  order  to  shew 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  cultivation  of  the  science.  The 
meeting  unanimously  agreed  to  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Murdoch 
for  the  usual  yearly  grant. 


The  Cattle  Epidemic. 

In  the  preliminary  notice  to  the  present  volume  of  the  “ Trans- 
actions of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,” 
published  in  the  July  number  of  the  “ Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri- 
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culture,”  we  find  the  following  official  notices  as  to  the  proceedings 
that  recently  took  place  between  the  directors  of  this  society  and 
her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Trade,  as  to  the  importation  of  cattle  af- 
fected with  the  epidemic  from  the  plains  of  Hungary  into  this 
country. 

“ This  fatal  disease,  originating  in  the  marshy  swamps  of  Hun- 
gary, and  extending  northwards,  and  destroying  in  its  progress 
great  numbers  of  cattle,  made  its  appearance  in  this  country  in  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the 
society  at  the  general  meeting  in  January  last,  by  Professor  Low. 
To  prevent  its  diffusion  in  this  country  by  cattle  brought  here  for 
sale,  the  Directors  addressed  a letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  re- 
questing further  information,  and  begging  that,  if  requisite,  an 
efficient  cordon  might  be  established  at  the  ports  at  which  stock 
are  imported.  The  society  was  favoured  with  the  following 
reply : — 

“ Office  of  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade, 
“Whitehall,  19th  Feb.  1845. 

“ Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  inst.,  on  the 
subject  of  the  epidemic  disease  now  raging  amongst  cattle,  I am 
directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade 
to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Scotland,  that  in  consequence  of  the  attention  of 
the  Lords  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury  having  been  called  to  this  sub- 
ject by  the  Lords  of  this  Committee,  their  Lordships  have  in- 
structed the  Commissioners  of  Customs  to  direct  their  officers  care- 
fully to  examine  any  cattle  imported  into  this  country ; and  in  the 
event  of  their  appearing  to  be  infected  with  any  disorder,  not  to  per- 
mit them  to  be  landed  without  inspection  as  to  their  soundness  by 
some  competent  person,  and  to  report  forthwith  the  circumstances 
to  the  government. 

“ I am,  Sir, 

“Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “J.  MACGREGOR. 

“ Sir  C.  Gordon,  Secretary,  &c.” 


Shortly  afterwards  the  following  letters  were  also  received : — 

“Whitehall,  March  15th,  1845. 

“ Sir, — With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  19th  ult.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  epidemic  disease  now  raging  among  cattle  on  the  con- 
tinent, I am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  for  Trade  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  the  accompanying 
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copy  of  a letter  from  her  Majesty’s  Minister  at  Brussels,  which  my 
Lords  have  received  from  the  Foreign  Office,  stating  that  the  re- 
ports which  had  been  circulated  of  the  ‘ German  Epizootic’  having 
spread  into  Belgium  are  entirely  without  foundation. 

“I  am,  Sir, 

“Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  “J.  MACGREGOR. 

“To  Sir  Chas.  Gordon.” 


From  her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Brussels. 

“Brussels,  March  11th,  1845. 

“ My  Lord, — Reports  having  obtained  circulation  respecting 
the  appearance  here  of  some  cases  of  the  1 epizootic’  that  has  been 
raging  in  Germany,  I thought  it  right  to  wait  yesterday  upon  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  beg  him  to  acquaint  me  exactly  what 
degree  of  confidence  was  to  be  attached  to  these  rumours. 

“ M.  Nothomb  assured  me,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that 
the  disease,  of  which  some  traces  had  been  observed  in  Belgium, 
especially  in  the  district  of  Herve,  was  simply  that  of  which  some 
cases  occur  annually  at  this  season ; and  added,  that  he  had  every 
reason  for  believing  that  no  one  case  of  the  real  ‘ epizootic’  had  yet 
occurred  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine.  These  assurances,  he  said,  he 
was  quite  ready  to  give  in  an  official  letter,  if  such  should  be  my 
wish.  An  arrete,  prescribing  the  sanitary  precautions  to  be  adopted 
in  the  event  of  the  nearer  approach  of  the  ‘ German  epizootic,’  is 
now  in  preparation,  and  will  appear  in  the  course  of  a few  days. 

“ No  time  shall  be  lost  in  bringing  these  resolutions  to  the 
knowledge  of  her  Majesty’s  government. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  “ J.  H.  SEYMOUR. 

“To  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  &c.  &c.” 

“ Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  the  disease  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  several  parts  of  Scotland ; and  though  the  cases  in 
which  it  has  appeared  indicate  more  a sporadic  than  an  epidemic 
tendency,  it  nevertheless  calls  for  the  most  energetic  means  being 
adopted  by  owners  of  stock  to  guard  against  its  appearance  near 
them.  As  the  disease  is  of  a severe  nature,  and  rapidly  fatal  in  its 
consequences,  the  farmer  cannot  be  too  strongly  cautioned  to  take 
every  proper  step  for  the  efficient  treatment  of  the  disease,  and 
the  careful  isolation  of  his  healthy  stock  whenever  it  occurs  on  his 
premises. 
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“ The  disease,  also,  being  of  an  insidious  nature,  and  highly 
complicated  in  the  symptoms  which  it  presents,  it  often  runs  its 
rapid  course  before  the  farmer  is  aware  of  its  existence ; and  it 
should,  therefore,  be  impressed  upon  the  owners  of  stock,  that  their 
only  safety  consists  in  obtaining,  as  promptly  as  possible,  the  pro- 
fessional assistance  of  a properly  licensed  practitioner.” 


The  spirit  shewn  by  the  directors  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  in  bringing  this  matter  so  promptly  before  the  Board 
of  Trade  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated;  and  it  would  have  been 
well  had  it  been  met  in  the  same  manner  by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Custom-house  officers  may  be  very  expert  in  the  de- 
tection of  exciseable  goods  being  concealed  and  attempted  to  be 
smuggled  into  the  country  on  the  persons  of  individuals  arriving 
from  the  continent ; but  we  doubt  much  if  they  have  the  most  dis- 
tant conception  of  a healthy  or  an  unhealthy  animal.  Until,  there- 
fore, a properly-qualified  quarantine  officer  is  appointed,  with  the 
requisite  powers,  at  such  ports  as  cattle  from  an  infected  district 
are  imported,  the  country  must,  as  it  has  been,  be  still  submitted  to 
the  influence  of  imported  contagion.  M. 


To  the  Editor  of  “ The  Veterinarian” 

24,  Brown  Square,  Edinburgh, 
July  15th,  1845. 

Sir, — The  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  published  in  your  last  number,  contains  a 
statement  in  reference  to  the  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh,  so  sin- 
gularly unjust  and  inaccurate,  that  I trust  you  will  allow  me  space 
enough  to  point  out  its  unfairness.  At  page  386,  reference  is  made 
to  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  “ giving  a silver 
medal  to  the  pupil  who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  in  che- 
mistry, and  this  too , be  it  remembered,  in  the  face  of  a protest 
from  the  Professor  of  the  school  they  patronize  and  protect  against 
such  a subject  being  taught  in  his  class” 

I have  marked  with  italics  the  passage  I wish  to  comment  upon. 
As  I was  the  party  by  whom  the  pupils  of  the  Edinburgh  Vete- 
rinary College  were  instructed  in  chemistry,  and  as  I am  likewise 
a member  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  I am  in  the  best 
condition  to  say  whether  it  was  at  the  instance  of  that  society,  or 
of  Professor  Dick,  that  the  veterinary  pupils  were  taught  che- 
mistry ; and  I beg  to  state,  emphatically,  that  it  is  to  Mr.  Dick,  and 
to  him  alone,  that  the  merit  of  adding  that  branch  of  science  to 
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the  curriculum  of  the  Edinburgh  College  is  owing.  The  following 
are  the  exact  facts  of  the  case  : — 

Last  summer  (1844),  having  been  informed  that  Professor  Dick 
intended  to  have  his  pupils  taught  chemistry,  I had  several  con- 
versations with  him  on  the  subject.  He  informed  me,  that  for 
years  he  had  wished  to  have  them  instructed  in  that  science, 
but  that  he  had  partly  been  dissuaded  from  it  by  persons  to  whose 
judgment  on  this  subject  he  was  willing  to  defer,  and  partly  had 
been  prevented  by  difficulties  which  he  could  not  overcome.  He 
added,  that  he  was  resolved  to  let  nothing  stand  in  the  wray  of 
his  wishes  being  fulfilled  during  the  approaching  session  (1844) ; 
and  that  he  had  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  Fyfe  to  have  his 
pupils  taught  by  him.  Before  the  session  commenced,  however, 
Dr.  Fyfe  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King’s  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  Dick’s  views  in  regard  to  him  were  frustrated. 
1 undertook,  in  consequence,  to  instruct  the  pupils  of  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College  in  chemistry,  and  they  attended  a special 
course  of  lectures  addressed  only  to  themselves. 

The  arrangement  was  between  Mr.  Dick  and  me,  not  between 
me  and  the  Highland  Society.  The  latter  body  were  not  informed 
of  its  having  taken  place  till  it  was  concluded  between  us,  and  took 
part  in  the  matter  no  farther  than  to  express  their  satisfaction  at 
learning  that  their  Professor  was  securing  for  his  pupils  a know- 
ledge of  chemistry. 

It  was  by  Mr.  Dick  I was  engaged  to  lecture.  To  him  alone  I 
was  responsible  for  the  mode  in  which  I taught  the  class,  and  he 
was  the  only  party  on  whom  I had  any  claim  as  to  remuneration. 
In  these  circumstances  the  reader  can  judge  how  ludicrously  inac- 
curate, and  altogether  unjust,  the  statement  in  the  report  of  the 
Veterinary  College  is,  which  represents  Mr.  Dick  as  having  pro- 
tested against  his  pupils  being  taught  chemistry,  the  very  branch 
in  which  he  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  have  them  instructed. 
Mr.  Dick’s  protest,  which  I heard,  had  reference  to  a different 
matter.  He  protested  as  a matter  of  right  (whether  justly  or  not  I 
do  not  say)  against  his  pupils  being  examined  in  chemistry  more 
fully  than  on  previous  years ; and  against  ignorance  of  that  science 
as  a special  branch  of  study  being  made  the  ground  of  rejecting 
candidates  otherwise  well  qualified.  The  latter  part  of  the  protest, 
I think,  was  quite  reasonable  (although  the  view  which  is  taken 
of  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  before  us)  in  reference 
to  young  men,  the  great  majority  of  whom  had  attended  only  one 
course  of  lectures  on  chemistry. 

I beg  farther  to  mention,  that  the  Highland  Society  has  already 
declined  to  accept  the  compliment  which  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  sought  to  pay  it  at  the  expense  of 
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Professor  Dick.  At  a meeting  of  that  body,  on  Tuesday  last  (8th 
July),  I was  in  my  place  as  member,  when  Burn  Murdoch,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Veterinary  College  Committee  of  the  Highland 
Society,  rose  to  disavow,  on  its  part,  any  approval  of  the  represen- 
tation given  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur- 
geons, which  he  farther  stated  was  quite  inaccurate.  Mr.  Murdoch 
added,  that  it  was  Professor  Dick,  not  the  Directors  of  the  High- 
land Society,  who  had  secured  for  his  pupils  a course  of  lectures  on 
chemistry;  and  that  there  never  had  been  any  difference  of  opinion 
between  them  and  him  as  to  the  desirableness  of  having  that  sub- 
ject taught. 

There  is  another  statement  in  the  report  to  which  I wish  to  make 
a slight  reference.  From  the  way  in  which  the  medal  of  the 
Highland  Society  is  referred  to,  in  connexion  with  the  assertion  as 
to  Professor  Dick  already  discussed,  a reader  not  otherwise  in- 
formed on  the  subject  cannot  fail  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that,  as 
the  pupils  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  were  unwillingly 
taught  chemistry,  so  they  were  left  by  their  teacher  without  any 
encouragement  in  the  way  of  premiums  to  study  that  science  ; and 
that  the  Highland  Society  stepped  in  to  supply  the  deficiency.  I do 
not  blame  the  council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
as  a body,  because  such  a representation  of  matters  has  been  given; 
but  their  Secretary,  at  least,  knew  that  it  was  a very  unjust  one. 
The  Highland  Society’s  medal  was  only  announced  on  the  day  of  ex- 
amination. No  anticipation  of  such  a thing  being  given  existed  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  class : it  supplied,  therefore,  no  mo- 
tive to  exertion  on  their  part,  and  the  competition  was,  in  the  end, 
open  only  to  the  candidates  for  diplomas,  who  did  not  form  more 
than  a third  of  the  class.  The  latter  was  not  left,  however,  without 
inducements  to  exertion.  Two  silver  medals,  of  the  same  value  as 
those  of  the  Highland  Society,  were  offered  for  competition  to  the 
whole  class.  The  one  for  the  best  answers  to  a series  of  questions, 
in  writing,  on  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry ; the  other,  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  “ Connexion  between  chemistry  and  the  veterinary 
art.”  Three  Essays  were  given  in,  and  they  were  so  good,  that  con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  in  deciding  which  was  best. 
Ultimately,  prizes  were  given  to  the  authors  of  all  of  them ; and  I 
availed  myself  of  the  assistance  of  the  chemical  examiner  (Mr. 
McGregor)  appointed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
in  settling  which  of  the  essays  deserved  the  medal.  He  spontane- 
ously expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  papers  placed  in  his  hands, 
as  evidences  of  knowledge  and  ability,  and  the  Essays  were  laid  on 
the  table  at  the  close  of  the  examination.  The  medals,  which  Mr. 
Gabriel  had  more  than  once  in  his  hands,  were  ultimately  presented 
by  Dr.  Knox  to  the  successful  students,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
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examiners.  I leave  it  to  Mr.  Gabriel  to  explain  to  his  fellow 
members  of  the  Council  why  he  left  these  things  unmentioned. 
There  seems  a very  strange  contrast  between  the  anxiety  expressed 
in  the  report  as  to  the  desirableness  of  having  veterinarians  taught 
chemistry,  and  the  systematic  and  intentional  concealment  of  the 
successful  endeavours  which  the  teachers  in  Edinburgh  made,  un- 
aided, to  communicate  the  desired  instructions. 

With  the  questions  that  divide  the  veterinary  profession  I do 
not  interfere  ; but  I regret  that  Professor  Dick’s  efforts  to  benefit 
his  pupils  should  have  been  so  misrepresented ; and  that  the  young 
men  to  whom  I found  it  so  pleasant  a task  to  lecture  should  have 
had  their  endeavours  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  a new  and  difficult 
science  so  slightingly  passed  over. 

I remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  Wilson,  M.D.,  Surgeon,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Extra  Academical  Medical  School, 

and  to  the  School  of  Arts,  Edinburgh. 


Extracts  from  Domestic  and  Foreign  Journals, 
Veterinary,  Medical,  and  Agricultural. 


RESEARCPIES  INTO  THE  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS. 
By  M.  REYNAL,  Chief  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  6th  Lancers . 

[Continued  from  page  411.] 

Part  III. 

HISTORY  OF  A PURULENT  OPHTHALMIA  WHICH  PREVAILED 
AMONG  THE  REGIMENTAL  HORSES. 

In  the  course  of  our  Essay  we  have  spoken  of  the  miasmata 
which  are  exhaled  by  marshy  and  peaty  land,  as  being  among  the 
prevalent  causes  of  those  diseases  that,  in  the  end,  produce  blind- 
ness. In  order  to  render  our  subject  comprehensible  to  our 
readers,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  the  position  of  some  barracks, 
and  particularly  of  St.  Avoid,  to  the  spots  whence  arise  these 
pernicious  exhalations.  This  establishment  is  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  from  Metz  to  May- 
ence,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  and  the  entrance  of  a beautiful 
valley.  It  consists  of  two  long  ranges  of  stabling,  with  their 
backs  to  each  other,  extended  longitudinally  from  east  to  west,  one 
facing  the  north  and  the  other  the  south.  At  the  extremities  of 
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the  northern  side  are  two  wings,  the  eastern  one  forming  a 
stable  for  twenty-eight  horses. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  position  of 
this  stable.  Not  far  from  this  quarter,  which  usually  lodges 
two  squadrons,  flows  the  little  river  of  La  Rossette,  which  is  chiefly 
supplied  with  water  from  neighbouring  ponds.  During  the  summer, 
especially  when  the  weather  is  alternately  hot  and  moist,  at  sun- 
set thick  white  foggy  vapours  may  be  seen  rising  from  the  banks 
of  this  stream,  which  gradually  increase  and  extend  themselves 
until  they  may  almost  be  said  to  resemble  a moving  mountain, 
impenetrable  to  the  eye,  and  coming  closely  in  contact  with  the 
northern  range  of  stabling. 

During  the  summer  of  1841,  which  was,  as  most  persons  will 
recollect,  alternately  very  hot  and  very  rainy,  these  curious  phe- 
nomena were  frequently  seen.  Feeling  convinced  that  it  must 
exercise  a pernicious  influence  on  the  health  of  the  horses,  we 
took  the  precaution  to  have  all  the  windows  on  that  side  closed 
every  evening,  in  order  thus  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible  this 
deleterious  gas. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  we  were  informed  that  several  horses 
belonging  to  one  of  the  Lancer  regiments  had  weak  and  watery 
eyes.  We  paid  but  little  attention  to  this  at  the  time,  and  merely 
ordered  cold  water,  lotions,  and  the  white  regimen. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  we  perceived  that  the  tears  corroded 
the  cheeks,  and  were  thick  with  matter — that  the  conjunctiva  was 
red  and  tumefied,  and  the  eye  dull  and  not  very  sensitive  of  the 
light.  We  bled  from  the  angular  vein,  and  ordered  cold  watery 
lotions  to  be  continued. 

At  first  we  thought  that  this  ophthalmia  was  confined  to  the 
animals  that  had  first  been  attacked  by  it ; but  before  the  month 
was  out,  we  saw  it  developed  in  at  least  thirty  other  horses.  In 
most  of  them  the  white  regimen,  scarifications  of  the  conjunctiva, 
bleeding  from  the  angular  vein,  and  lotions  with  an  astringent  col- 
lyrium  composed  of  two  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  a drachm  of 
distilled  water,  produced  beneficial  results ; but  in  six  out  of  the 
number  the  disease  lasted  six  weeks. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  its  progress  : — At  first  the  eyes 
were  tearful,  the  fluid  secreted  in  them  destroyed  the  hair,  and 
there  was  turgescence,  redness,  and  sensibility  of  the  conjunctiva. 
After  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  days,  the  tears  became  thick  and 
purulent ; the  eyelids  tumefied,  and  this  state  continued  with  unde- 
viating intensity  for  a fortnight.  In  the  morning  the  lids  could  not 
be  opened  : they  were  glued  together  by  a thick  and  plentiful 
discharge. 

On  raising  them  lightly,  numerous  little  ulcerations  were  ob- 
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servable  on  the  transparent  cornea,  or  else  a softening  of  this  mem- 
brane, attended  with  swelling.  The  treatment  employed  was  at 
first  that  which  we  have  already  described;  but,  at  the  expiration 
of  three  weeks,  seeing  no  symptoms  of  amendment,  we  applied 
anodyne  collyria  and  setons  in  the  chest,  and  gave  purgatives. 
When  the  disease  began  to  give  way,  we  again  had  recourse  to 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc  as  a lotion,  and  mercurial  ointment 
rubbed  in,  which  effectually  put  a stop  to  the  morbid  secretions  that 
had  taken  place. 

Apropos  to  treatment.  We  must  relate  a peculiarity,  which 
proves  that  these  affections  acquire  a certain  manure  d'etre  from 
the  causes  which  give  rise  to  them,  and  which  the  same  thera- 
peutic means  cannot  always  destroy.  An  example  will  serve  to 
explain  our  meaning  more  clearly. 

In  many  of  the  physical  lesions  of  the  eyelid  or  globe  of  the 
eye,  such  as  those  resulting  from  a blow,  a bite,  the  introduction 
of  some  foreign  body,  & c.,  accompanied  by  violent  sympathetic 
re-action  on  the  organ,  we  have  found  useful  crystallized  ni- 
trate of  silver  (1  grain  to  416  grs.  of  water).  We  had  therefore 
hoped  by  the  same  means  to  cure  this  purulent  ophthalmia ; but  to 
our  surprise  it  only  aggravated  the  symptoms,  although  not  em- 
ployed until  the  inflammatory  phenomena  were  beginning  to 
subside. 

The  causes  of  this  ophthalmia  were  quite  evident.  It  was 
brought  on  entirely  by  the  exhalations  of  those  miasmata,  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  which  were  augmented  by  alternate  rain  and 
heat.  It  is  an  important  fact,  which  proves  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a doubt  that  this  etiology  is  well  founded,  that  the  horses  chiefly 
attacked  were  those  inhabiting  the  stable  which  we  have  above 
described  as  being  nearest  to  the  source  of  these  deleterious  fogs. 
Out  of  the  twenty-eight  which  it  contained,  twenty  were  at- 
tacked; only  six  in  the  long  northern  stable,  and  but  one  in  that 
facing  the  south.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  these  effluvia  confined 
to  the  horses : it  extended  itself  to  the  men  lodged  in  those  rooms 
immediately  over  that  stable  nearest  the  river : many  of  them  were 
seized  with  fluxion  of  the  blood,  which  shortly  became  complicated 
with  typhoid  fever.  We  are  indebted  for  some  portion  of  this  in- 
formation to  M.  Froment,  surgeon-major. 

A chemical  analysis  of  the  atmosphere  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  some  foreign  matters,  strangers  to  its 
natural  constitution ; but  not  having  the  means  of  effecting  this 
delicate  operation  at  our  command,  we  had  recourse  to  the  method 
employed  by  Rigaud  de  l’lsle  in  the  marshes  of  Languedoc,  and 
by  M.  Boussinguault  in  the  islands  of  South  America,  which  con- 
sisted in  condensing  the  dew  by  laying  a plate  in  a meadow,  and 
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then  evaporating  it  in  a gentle  heat,  after  having  poured  in  some 
drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  By  these  means  we  undoubt- 
edly obtain  a blackish  matter  depositing  carbon  ; but  the  formation 
of  wiry  striata,  and  a dirty  greyish  hue,  proved  plainly  enough 
that  the  vapour  of  the  water  held  in  suspension  an  organic  matter 
easily  rendered  putrid  by  heat,  and  noxious  to  men  and  animals. 

Hence  it  results  : — 1st.  That  a purulent  ophthalmia  was  deve- 
loped in  upwards  of  thirty  horses  of  the  detachment  quartered  at 
St.  Avoid. 

2d.  That  it  was  caused  by  the  miasmata  exhaled  from  the 
banks  of  a little  river  running  over  a peaty  bed,  and  situated  not  far 
from  the  barracks  in  a marshy  spot. 

3d.  That  notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms,  in  eight 
of  them,  the  results  of  the  treatment  employed  were  most  satis- 
factory. 

Army  veterinary  surgeons  have  this  great  advantage  over  their 
civil  colleagues,  that  they  have  their  patients  constantly  under  their 
care,  and  can  see  them  daily  if  they  wish.  Profiting  thus  by  our 
position,  we  carefully  watched  the  animals  that  had  been  affected, 
and  were  not  a little  surprised,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three 
months,  to  see  that  two  of  the  horses  that  had  apparently  been 
perfectly  cured  were  blind.  Since  that  period  four  more  have 
become  similarly  blemished ; thus,  in  the  short  space  of  one  year, 
six  out  of  the  thirty  horses  attacked  with  ophthalmia  lost  their 
sight. 

On  reviewing  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  it  is,  in  our  opinion, 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  explanation  which  it  affords  on 
some  previously  inexplicable  points.  For  example,  it  has  been 
remarked  that,  in  the  south,  scarcely  any  horses  are  attacked  which 
remain  out  at  grass,  while  in  the  north  and  east  it  is  principally 
those  who  lose  their  sight.  Does  not  this  arise  from  the  influ- 
ence of  ambient  matter,  and  especially  from  that  fluid  which  pre- 
sides over  the  performance  of  vegetable  and  animal  functions,  and 
the  modifications  which  these  undergo  under  different  atmospheric 
combinations  1 The  cold,  foggy,  or  damp  air  inhaled  by  horses  in 
the  north  and  east — the  innutritious  grasses,  impregnated  with 
moisture,  which  grow  there — the  damp,  marshy  nature  of  the  soil 
whence  miasmic  matters  are  exhaled,  mingled  with  watery  vapour; 
all  these  combined  influences  are,  as  our  researches  have  clearly 
proved,  fully  capable  of  producing  blindness ; whereas  the  pure 
dry  air  of  the  south,  and  the  fine  luxuriant  and  nutritious  grass 
which  grows  in  this  climate,  act  as  preservatives  against  that 
affection.  One  remark,  the  truth  of  which  we  have  personally 
observed,  and  which  tends  to  the  support  of  this  opinion,  is,  that 
blindness  is  not  so  frequent  in  horses  on  the  borders  of  the  Sarre, 
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compared  with  what  it  is  in  those  bred  in  other  parts  of  the  district. 
Not  only  is  the  soil  and  grass  better  in  quality,  but  the  fogs  are  not 
so  thick,  nor  have  they  that  greyish  hue  and  peculiar  smell  which 
characterise  the  pernicious  vapours  we  have  described.  The  dew, 
when  condensed  on  a plate  and  tested  with  sulphuric  acid,  no 
longer  betrays  the  appearances  before  spoken  of. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed,  that  heavy  draught  and  plough 
horses  are  far  more  subject  to  blindness  than  gig  or  saddle  horses. 
We,  are  not  aware,  however,  that  any  one  has  attempted  to  account 
for  this  peculiarity,  although,  in  our  opinion,  the  different  treatment 
to  which  the  two  are  subjected  will  satisfactorily  account  for  it. 

In  general,  saddle  horses  are  moderately  worked — their  strength 
not  over-taxed  in  any  way,  and  they  are  seldom  roughly  used  or 
ill-treated;  while,  in  some  places,  team  horses  are  most  brutally 
used,  the  reins  violently  jerked  hither  and  thither,  and  hard  blows 
with  the  butt  end  of  the  whip  bestowed  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
and  on  most  vital  parts,  and  particularly  on  the  head.  This  alone 
is  sufficient  to  produce  injuries  that  will  eventually  bring  on  blind- 
ness. We  do  not  pretend  to  any  great  discernment  on  account  of 
having  made  this  discovery ; but  we  shall  be  happy  if,  through 
our  means,  some  little  lightUs  thrown  on  an  obscure  point,  and  if 
we  can  prevent  the  brutality  of  too  many  carters.  From  the  suc- 
cess attendant  on  our  mode  of  treatment  we  trust  that  owners  and 
breeders  of  horses  will,  as  soon  as  they  perceive  any  symptoms  of 
purulent  ophthalmia,  submit  the  animal  to  a rational  regimen,  com- 
mit it  to  the  care  of  a veterinary  surgeon,  and  diminish  that  over- 
work which  prematurely  exhausts  its  energies,  and  predisposes  it 
to  take  on  disease. 

Relying  on  the  success  that  has  attended  our  treatment  of 
purulent  ophthalmia,  we  trust  that  our  readers  will  not  accuse  us 
of  presumption  for  stating  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  use  of  these 
therapeutic  means,  there  would  have  been  many  more  blind  and 
one-eyed  horses  in  the  regiment  than  there  now  are. 

Here  terminates  our  account  of  the  chief  object  of  our  study  for 
the  last  two  years  in  the  district  of  Sarreguemines  and  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood.  If  our  remarks  tend  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  the  advancement  of  veterinary  science  or  the  assistance 
of  our  colleagues,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  amply  repaid. 
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ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  NEW  BUILDINGS  ON  THE 
HEALTH  OF  HORSES. 

By  M.  Vi  LATTE,  Surgeon , Paris. 

The  stables  of  M.  Eugene  Cremieux,  dealer  in  horses,  are 
spacious  and  well  exposed  to  the  air;  nevertheless,  the  horses 
frequently  fall  ill  in  great  numbers.  Half  of  them  are  occasionally 
most  seriously  affected ; and,  in  fact,  death  is  regarded  imminent 
from  the  moment  that  disease  begins  to  appear.  The  same  forage 
is  given  to  them  the  year  round, — the  oats  are  of  the  best  quality, — 
all  the  water  is  drawn  from  the  Seine, — and  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  them  are  as  minute  as  can  by  possibility  be  conceived. 

Well  assured  that  the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  one  malady, 
which  rages  over  a great  number  of  animals  in  the  same  stable,  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  I neglected  nothing  to  arrive  at  it;  think- 
ing that  it  was  infinitely  preferable  to  prevent  the  disease  than  to 
overcome  it  by  force.  I will  enter  into  this  subject  at  some  con- 
siderable length. 

The  stables  of  M.  Eugene  Cremieux  are  generally  known  to 
have  none  but  English  horses  of  the  greatest  value,  all  of  them  of 
a sanguineous  temperament,  nervous,  and  naturally  predisposed  to 
inflammatory  affections.  I had  nothing  to  do  but  to  combat  the 
apoplexies,  congestions,  or  acute  affections  of  the  most  intense 
character  which  surrounded  them. 

On  the  5th  of  November  a grey  horse  was  mounted  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  for  the  promenades  and  pas.  The  rider 
perceived  that  the  animal  went  feebly.  Having  arrived  at  the 
avenue  of  Neuilly,  the  animal  broke  out  into  a general  cold  sweat, 
and  an  infectious  diarrhoea  followed,  so  abundant  that  the  rider 
told  me  that  he  evacuated  as  frequently  as  if  he  had  taken  the 
most  active  medicine. 

The  horse  was  brought  home  with  much  evident  pain,  and  the 
moment  that  he  arrived  he  lay  down,  rolled  himself  about,  regarded 
his  flank,  continually  rose  and  laid  himself  down  again,  fought 
with  his  hind  limbs,  agitated  his  tail,  and  could  not  rest  himself 
a single  moment. 

On  my  arrival  I found  him  lying  on  his  right  side,  frequently 
looking  round  at  his  flanks  : the  tail  was  contracted  towards  the 
left  side.  I made  him  raise  himself,  but  he  fought  violently,  and 
was  continually  up  and  down.  He  made  numerous  efforts  to  stale 
— his  eyes  were  fixed — the  pupils  were  dilated — the  conjunctiva 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  were  of  a pale  yellow — 
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the  mouth  was  dry  and  cold — the  pulse  small,  feeble,  and  soft,  and 
presented  a peculiar  kind  of  intermission ; but  after  two  or  three 
pulsations  the  respiration  was  short,  or  only  half  an  inspiration 
seemed  to  be  executed. 

The  contractions  of  the  heart  were  strongly  felt,  and  even  tu- 
multuously so — the  skin,  was  cold — the  abdomen  painful — the 
hank  hard  and  corded.  There  were  some  borborigmi,  but  they 
were  feeble.  The  emollient  lavements  which  were  administered, 
and  which  were  returned  almost  immediately,  had  an  infectious 
odour. 

What  was  to  be  done  when  the  animal  seemed  to  be  almost 
dying  ] 

The  diagnosis  was  plain.  It  was  a sanguineous  congestion  and 
an  intestinal  apoplexy. 

Exciting  frictions,  hot  and  dry  vesture  were  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  body.  After  an  hour’s  friction,  the  warmth  of  the  skin  became 
elevated  a little.  The  pulse  feels  much  better — the  contractions 
of  the  heart  are  less  tumultuous — the  respiration  is  freer — there  is 
a slight  evacuation  of  urine,  of  a deep  yellow  colour  and  an  oily 
appearance.  The  horse,  however,  left  at  liberty,  torments  itself 
still  more.  The  colic  continues. 

I thought  this  an  opportune  period  for  practising  phlebotomy. 
The  blood  ran  in  a considerable  stream,  but  it  was  very  black. 
Placed  in  an  ordinary  glass,  the  blood  was  black  and  thick,  espe- 
cially when  in  the  temperature  of  the  stable. 

Some  hours  after  the  bleeding,  an  improvement  was  mani- 
fested. The  colic  had  ceased,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  pronounce 
a considerable  improvement,  and  to  give  promise  of  its  continuance  : 
I thought  we  had  triumphed  over  the  evil  that  we  were  far  from 
abating  in  the  morning. 

At  ten  o’clock  at  night  there  was  an  evident  improvement,  and 
in  the  morning  I thought  that  the  animal  was  out  of  danger  ; but 
it  was  not  to  be  so,  for  the  implacable  and  incessant  disease  con- 
tinued to  exercise  its  ravages,  and  I found  the  horse  in  a desperate 
state  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

The  animal  had  extreme  feebleness — the  pulse  was  small  and 
scarcely  to  be  felt — the  conjunctiva  and  the  buccal  membranes  were 
pale — the  mouth  was  dry  and  cold — the  skin  also  cold — the  respi- 
ration short  and  painless — the  contractions  feeble  and  tumultu- 
ous— the  dorso-lumbar  region  insensible — and  the  walk  stagger- 
ing. I could  not  explain  changes  such  as  these  after  having  left 
the  patient  so  well  ten  hours  before.  I saw  that  the  close  of  the 
affair  was  at  hand,  yet  I wished  once  more  to  endeavour  to  be  of 
service. 

The  examination  took  place  eight  hours  after  the  death  of  the 
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animal.  I have  already  remarked  that  the  organs  of  the  chest  were 
perfectly  sound.  The  lungs  resembled  those  of  animals  destroyed 
by  effusion  of  blood.  The  heart  was  pale,  and  did  not  contain  in 
the  right  ventricle  more  than  a small  quantity  of  black  blood,  with- 
out any  that  was  white. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  I observed  a slight  appearance  of  san- 
guineous blood.  The  liver  was  of  a pale  yellow — the  stomach  did 
not  present  any  thing  peculiar — the  mesentery  was  strongly  in- 
jected, especially  the  portions  of  the  meso-colique,  and  the  meso- 
rectal.  The  small  intestines  offered  nothing  remarkable  ; but  the 
colon  and  coecum  were  strongly  coloured,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane through  its  whole  extent  was  separated  by  a sero-san- 
guinolent  body.  It  was  of  a black  character,  and  easily  torn. 

The  large  intestines  contained  a red  liquid  fluid  of  an  infectious 
odour.  Some  time  afterwards,  I was  called  early  in  the  morning 
to  a horse  who  was  said  to  have  a frequent  and  feeble  cough,  and 
to  refuse  all  aliment.  I found  that  the  conjunctiva,  pituitary,  and 
buccal  membranes  were  of  a deep  red — the  mouth  warm  and  dry — 
the  respiration  difficult,  short,  and  dry — the  horse  appeared  at 
certain  times  as  if  menaced  by  suffocation — the  expired  air  was 
hot — the  pulse  was  full  and  quick — the  urine  in  small  quantity, 
of  a yellow  colour,  a strong  odour,  and  an  oily  appearance. 
The  diagnosis  was  not  doubtful.  There  was  congestion,  with 
threatening  of  apoplexy.  I announced  that  in  probably  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  the  business  would  be  completed. 

Two  bleedings  were  practised  in  less  than  eight  hours. 
Exciting  frictions  were  had  recourse  to — acidulated  drinks  were 
given  with  opiates,  and  laxative  and  diuretic  medicines  continued 
to  be  had  recourse  to  in  the  night,  unremittingly  for  ten 
hours. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  seven  o’clock,  the  symptoms  were 
more  exasperated ; the  blood  was  again  black,  thick,  and  formed 
into  abundant  coagulum.  Vesicatory  ointments  were  admi- 
nistered. As  the  day  passed  on  the  respiration  was  more  free, 
but  this  lasted  not  long,  and  was  only  kept  up  by  the  influence  of 
some  unknown  cause. 

At  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  state  of  the  animal  an- 
nounced the  near  approach  of  death.  The  respiration  was  plain- 
tive and  laborious — the  spumous  rale  was  well  characterized.  The 
pulse  was  scarcely  to  be  heard — the  contractions  of  the  heart  were 
tumultuous. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  animal  could  no  longer  sustain  himself,  and 
he  fell.  In  this  position,  respiration  became  impossible  : he  made 
some  vain  efforts  to  relieve  himself — he  altered  his  position  in  a 
slight  degree — he  half  lifted  himself,  and  fell  again  immediately. 
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He  neighed  three  or  four  times — he  made  various  efforts — his  eyes 
rolled  in  their  orbits.  By  one  strong  respiratory  effort  he  looked 
around  him — his  limbs  became  contracted — one  respiratory  sound 
was  heard — and  he  died.  All  that  remained  was  some  bloody  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils. 

The  autopsy  was  eight  hours  after  death.  I remarked  a great 
quantity  of  black  blood  in  the  chest:  the  lungs  were  voluminous, 
filled  with  blood,  and  unusually  large  in  quantity.  Towards  the 
posterior  and  diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  right  lobe  or  pleura 
a clot  of  very  thick  blood  was  observed.  The  pleurse  were  of  a 
deep  hue — the  ventricles  soft  and  discoloured — the  right  ventricle 
contained  black  blood  without  any  yellow  clot.  The  interior  of 
the  ventricles  and  some  large  arterial  trunks  have  a violet  tint 
and  smell.  The  bronchi,  the  trachea,  and  the  larynx,  not  only 
contain  a red  and  spumy  blood,  but  they  have  also  a deep  red. 

The  abdomen  does  not  offer  any  thing  remarkable. 

In  the  last  month  many  other  horses  have  been  affected  with 
pulmonary  complaints. 


INCONTINENTIA  URIN^E. 

By  Herr  Schrebe,  V.S.  to  the  Royal  Prussian  third  Artillery 

Brigade. 

Incapability  of  retaining  the  urine  is,  on  the  whole,  a disease 
rarely  met  with  among  our  domesticated  animals.  I have  seen  but 
very  few  cases  in  the  course  of  my  practice  in  which  from  injury 
of  the  contractor  muscles  of  the  urinary  bladder  the  animal  has  been 
unable  to  open  or  close  it  at  will,  and  these  few  have  all  been  in 
male  animals.  I have  never  met  with  one  in  a female,  although 
the  form  of  the  bladder  and  the  structure  of  the  muscles  which  act 
on  it  are  similar  in  both  sexes.  It  is  the  urethra  only  which  is 
differently  shaped  in  male  animals  to  what  it  is  in  females.  Al- 
though this  disease  is  not  attended  with  absolutely  fatal  conse- 
quences, it  deteriorates  materially  from  the  value  of  the  animal, 
and,  if  it  has  existed  for  some  considerable  period,  is  very  obstinate, 
and  cannot  be  cured  without  difficulty. 

In  cases  of  this  disease,  the  constantly  flowing  urine,  on  running 
out  of  the  urethra,  collects  at  first  in  the  reservoir  (bulbl),  whence  it 
dribbles  out,  or,  when  the  animal  moves,  runs  out  in  greater  quan- 
tities at  once.  The  injurious  consequences  attendant  on  the  urine 
being  thus  collected  in  a part  never  destined  for  such  a purpose  soon 
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become  evident,  and  wounds,  sores,  and  ulcers  are  formed,  which 
occasionally  extend  even  as  far  forwards  as  the  prepuce,  and  the 
bulb  swells  and  becomes  painful.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  inflammation  is  the  difficulty  with  which  the  animals  move. 
As  soon  as  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  urethra,  or,  in  other 
Avords,  becomes  chronic,  a slime  issues  and  becomes  mingled  with  the 
urine.  This  state  of  things  is  easily  ascertained,  for  then,  Avhen 
the  urine  is  dribbling  slowly  out,  each  drop  falls  lingering  on  and 
long  draAvn,  and  is  of  a whitish  hue. 

In  higher  degrees  of  inflammation  the  pain  is  very  acute,  and  blood 
often  mingles  with  the  urine,  Avhich  now  assumes  a reddish  tinge. 
When  the  discharge  is  fluid,  we  may  conclude  that  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease is  in  the  urethra ; for  if  it  were  higher  up,  that  is  to  say,  in 
some  of  the  urinary  apparatuses,  it  would  be  coagulated. 

We  have  already  stated  that  this  disease  is  occasioned  by  some 
injury  of  the  contractor  muscles  of  the  bladder.  How  this  injury 
is  effected  remains  to  be  determined. 

The  urine  collected  in  the  bladder  can  only  be  expelled  by  a re- 
laxation of  the  contractor  muscles,  which  cannot  exactly  be  said  to 
come  under  the  head  of  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body.  The 
will  of  the  animal  and  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  urine, 
strengthened  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly  and  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  urinary  bladder,  by  operating  together  usually 
create  this  effect ; but  it  often  happens,  that  when  the  will  is  want- 
ing, the  other  influences  acting  together  suffice  to  induce  a void- 
ing of  the  urine.  In  this  latter  case  the  muscles  are  over-stimulated, 
and  their  re-action  only  occurs  after  a relaxation  of  greater  or  less 
duration,  and  in  proportion  to  this  is  the  injury.  The  urine  col- 
lected in  the  bladder,  and,  finding  itself  unimpeded  by  any  thing, 
flows  out  in  a continuous  stream. 

In  most  cases  the  sphincter  muscles  are  overpowered.  Were 
it  not  so,  when  the  will  acted  in  opposition  to  the  other  influences, 
we  should  see  more  frequent  cases  of  bursting  of  the  bladder,  an 
event  rarely  met  with.  As  it  is,  the  other  influences  operate  on  these 
muscles,  weaken  them,  and,  finally,  completely  relax  them. 

The  following  are  the  causes  likely  to  induce  this  state : 

Long  suppression  of  the  urine  when  the  animal  is  not  actually 
allowed  time  for  the  performance  of  this  necessary  act,  viz.  passing 
the  urine,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  hardly  worked  animals, 
where  it  is  often  remarked  that  a horse  gradually  learns  to  post- 
pone this  act  until  he  actually  does  it  as  he  goes  along.  Some 
horses  which  have  never  been  accustomed  to  stale  except  on  straw 
or  litter,  will  retain  their  water  for  a long  time,  and  may  be  observed 
stamping  and  shifting  uneasily  to  and  fro  while  the  urine  trickles 
from  them  drop  by  drop. 
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Disease  of  any  portion  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  as  the  bladder, 
urethra,  &c.  is  liable  to  induce  this  evil  or  create  a weakness  that 
will  in  time  degenerate  into  it.  The  contractor  muscles  are  excited, 
because  there  is  oftener  necessity  to  pass  the  water,  especially  in 
cases  where  it  is  secreted  more  plentifully,  or  where  contraction  of 
the  bladder  takes  place,  and  there  is  consequently  less  room  for  it. 

An  injury  of  the  nerves  proceeding  to  the  urinary  bladder  will 
likewise  produce  this  evil ; and  when  death  is  rapidly  approaching, 
we  frequently  see  incontinence  of  urine. 

Mental  causes  are  productive  of  it,  as  anxiety,  &c. ; and  so  also  is 
any  mechanical  pressure  on  the  bladder,  caused  by  the  intestines 
being  filled  with  excrementitious  secretions,  or  in  any  other  way. 

Case  of  a Horse  suffering  from  this  Evil. 

A year-and-a-half  old  horse  which,  on  account  of  his  peculiar 
beauty  and  pureness  of  breed,  had  been  destined  for  a stallion,  all 
at  once  shewed  this  incontinence  of  urine  without  any  previous 
symptoms  of  disease  of  any  kind  having  been  observed.  The 
owner  regarded  the  complaint  as  trivial,  and  likely  to  pass  away, 
the  animal  being  otherwise  apparently  in  perfect  health,  full  of 
spirit,  and  eating  well ; he  therefore  turned  him  out  to  grass  for  the 
summer.  During  that  period  it  was  remarked  that  the  complaint 
continued  ; but  as  it  was  unattended  by  symptom  of  other  disease, 
no  notice  was  taken  of  it. 

When,  in  the  autumn,  the  animal  was  taken  up  from  grass,  it 
was  perceived  that  the  evil  was  of  a far  more  serious  nature  than 
had  been  imagined ; the  urethra  was  very  much  inflamed,  and 
ulcerations  existed  in  the  interior  of  it,  which  were  rapidly  ex- 
tending themselves  forwards  into  the  vesiculse.  Various  remedies 
were  applied,  but  in  vain.  The  evil  increased ; the  ulcerations 
extended  themselves  farther  and  farther,  castration  was  pro- 
posed as  the  sole  means  of  checking  the  disease.  The  operation 
was  performed ; the  ulcers  scarred  over,  the  wounds  healed,  but 
the  incontinence  of  urine  continued ; and  was,  in  fact,  worse  than 
ever.  Injections  into  the  urethra  were  tried,  but  without  the 
slightest  success.  Thus  far  had  matters  progressed  when  I was 
called  in. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1843,  this  now  three-year-old  gelding 
was  submitted  to  me  for  advice.  I examined  the  animal  carefully, 
and  found  it  to  be  in  good  condition,  strong  in  limb  and  wind,  and 
sound  in  every  other  respect ; standing  about  five  feet  four  inches, 
spirited,  easy  and  light  in  its  action,  totally  free  from  every  symp- 
tom of  fever,  and  with  a good  appetite.  The  prepuce  was 
rather  swelled,  cool  to  the  touch,  moist  in  the  inside,  and  totally 
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free  from  wounds  or  ulcers,  and  on  being  drawn  out,  shewed  no 
traces  of  disease. 

The  extreme  sensibility  of  these  parts  appeared  to  me  to  be 
rather  owing  to  the  various  manipulations  which  the  animal  had 
already  undergone  than  to  the  actual  disease  itself.  When  the 
animal  stood  still,  the  urine  only  fell  drop  by  drop  from  the  urethra. 
It  appeared  to  be  mingled  with  matter  of  a whitish  colour, 
and  gluey  and  tenacious,  the  drops  assuming  a long  pendulous 
form  before  they  fell  to  the  ground.  If  the  animal  was  turned 
round  in  the  stall,  the  urine  contained  in  the  bladder  was  immedi- 
ately poured  out ; and  I often  caught  several  ounces  at  once  by 
holding  a vessel  underneath  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  I 
compelled  the  animal  to  move.  If  the  penis  was  drawn  out  of 
its  sheath,  and  gently  pressed,  the  urine  which  immediately 
flowed  from  it  was  red  and  mingled  with  blood ; but  the  animal  did 
not  appear  to  suffer  any  pain.  On  examination  through  the  rec- 
tum I was  unable  plainly  to  distinguish  the  urinary  bladder,  an 
evident  token  that  it  was  not  filled  with  urine.  The  animal,  while 
staling,  never  assumed  the  usual  position  of  a gelding,  nor  did  the 
operation  appear  to  take  place  voluntarily.  Little  or  no  thirst  was 
evinced,  and  when  I saw  him,  although  he  had  travelled  four 
miles,  he  drank  but  little  of  the  water  offered  to  him,  although  it 
was  very  good,  and  the  weather  by  no  means  cool. 

I ordered  the  radix  tormentillse,  with  bitter  and  spicy  admix- 
tures, to  be  taken  inwardly,  and  desired  that  the  surrounding  parts 
should  be  repeatedly  washed,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  with  cold 
water,  in  which  sufficient  alum  had  been  dissolved  to  give  it  a 
strong  astringent  taste.  After  the  fourth  day’s  pursuance  of  this 
treatment  blood  ceased  to  flow  on  the  penis  being  drawn  out  and 
pressed,  but  all  the  other  symptoms  remained  in  statu  quo.  The 
owner,  who  resided  at  some  considerable  distance,  now  sent  the 
animal  to  me,  requesting  me  to  receive  him  into  my  infirmary, 
which  I gladly  did,  as  I wished  to  have  daily  opportunity  of 
watching  the  case.  I now  gave  internally  : — 


Sacchari  saturni 311 

Pulv.  hyoscyami ^iij 

Rad.  calami 

Farinae  secalinae,  aa  Jij 


Aq.  font,  q,  s.  ut  fiat  electuarium. 

A fourth  part  to  be  given  each  day.  I ceased  to  apply  the  ex- 
ternal fomentations,  and  diminished  his  daily  food  to  two  measures 
of  oats,  a little  chopped  fodder,  and  three  pounds  of  hay. 

In  the  course  of  eight  days  I gradually  increased  the  dose  of 
sugar  of  lead  to  half  an  ounce,  and  then  suspended  all  internal 
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administrations,  in  order  to  await  the  effects  of  my  experiment. 
The  flow  of  urine  had  certainly  diminished,  and  the  animal  fre- 
quently endeavoured  to  assume  the  usual  position  for  staling,  al- 
though at  these  times  but  little  urine,  in  a thin  stream,  and  that  by 
jerks,  was  voided.  Encouraged  by  this  slight  success,  I again 
gave  sugar  of  lead  with  the  already-mentioned  accompaniments, 
beginning  with  five  drachms,  and  in  a few  days  increasing  it  to 
six  drachms. 

The  flow  of  urine  continued  to  diminish,  and  at  length  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  The  animal  dunged  and  urined  more  natu- 
rally, although  I still  observed  that,  towards  the  close  of  the 
operation  of  urining,  he  appeared  to  experience  some  difficulty ; 
curved  his  back,  stretched  out  his  limbs,  and  ejected  the  urine 
by  jerks,  accompanied  by  a groaning  sound.  The  horse  did  not 
appear  to  experience  any  pain  when  the  loins  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  kidneys  were  pressed.  The  urine  had  returned  to 
its  natural  state.  During  the  whole  course  of  treatment  the  ani- 
mal never  lost  its  appetite.  I now  discontinued  all  treatment,  and 
in  the  course  of  a few  days  the  functions  were  naturally  per- 
formed. 

While  the  medicine  was  given,  the  horse  was  only  moved  now’ 
and  then ; but  I caused  him  to  be  ridden  out  for  half  an  hour  every 
day,  and  gave  him  his  usual  rations. 

I kept  him  in  the  whole  thirty  days,  and  then  returned  him  to 
the  owner  in  perfect  health  and  good  condition.  Nineteen  months 
have  since  elapsed,  and  not  the  slightest  recurrence  of  the  evil  has 
been  observed. 


ON  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  SOME  MALADIES  FROM 
THE  INFERIOR  ANIMALS  TO  MAN. 

By  M.  LAVERGNE,  of  Toulouse . 

My  intention  is  not  to  write  a history  of  contagious  maladies — I 
wish  only  to  speak  of  their  transmission  from  animals  to  man,  in- 
dicating the  different  opinions  of  authors  on  this  matter,  and  adding 
to  some  old  facts  a few  new  ones,  which,  by  their  nature  and  their 
rarity,  have  appeared  to  me  worthy  to  be  known. 

I shall  have  little  to  say  of  the  vaccine  disease,  which,  as  is 
witnessed  by  all  medical  men  and  veterinary  surgeons,  has  the 
property  of  transmitting  itself  to  man  by  inoculation,  and  of  pre- 
serving him  from  the  variolous  disease.  It  is  to  Jenner  that  we 
owe  the  discovery  of  the  cow-pox  and  the  benefits  of  its  applica- 
tion. I would  remark,  however,  that,  in  passing  from  the  cow  to 
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the  sheep,  this  disease  shews  itself  under  a new  appearance, — its 
march  being  more  rapid,  and  the  vaccine  virus  having  altered  and 
lost  its  anti-variolous  property. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  that  fearful  disease  canine  madness, 
susceptible  of  being  spontaneously  developed  in  the  carnivora,  the 
dog,  and  the  wolf.  That  these  animals  are  enabled  by  their  bite 
to  transmit  the  virus  to  man,  is  attested  by  a great  number  of 
examples.  The  rabid  virus  appears  to  reside  in,  or  to  be  nothing 
more  than  an  alteration  of,  that  fluid. 

M.  Renault  has  impregnated  a lancet  with  the  saliva  of  a rabid 
dog,  which  he  passed  under  the  epidermis  of  a horse.  At  the 
expiration  of  eighty-six  days  this  horse  became  rabid.  Before 
him,  MM.  Magendie  and  Breschet  had  inoculated  two  dogs  with 
the  saliva  taken  from  two  others,  one  of  which  became  rabid  eight 
days  afterwards. 

Glanders  appears  both  in  an  acute  and  chronic  form.  In  the 
last  state  it  used  to  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  contagious,  but  of 
late  it  has  not  been  considered  as  much  so ; in  fact,  many  veteri- 
narians say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chronic  glanders. 

As  to  acute  mange,  it  is  very  different.  It  is  justly  considered  as 
contagious  between  animals  of  the  same  kind, — the  horse,  the  ass, 
and  the  mule.  How  is  it  with  regard  to  the  human  being]  That 
is  a question  undecided.  The  facts  which  present  themselves  in 
favour  of  contagion  are  neither  sufficiently  numerous  nor  precise 
to  decide  the  matter. 

There  have  been  cited  in  the  journals  some  cases  of  the  commu- 
nication of  chronic  glanders  from  the  horse  to  man.  These  cases 
passed  in  a manner  unperceived ; but  there  was  one  that  made  a 
great  impression,  both  for  and  against,  in  1837. 

M.  Ratier  spoke  of  a singular  malady  of  which  a man  of  the 
name  of  Prot  perished,  after  lying  in  a stable  in  which  was  a mare 
affected  by  both  farcy  and  glanders.  The  greater  part  of  the  aca- 
demicians thought  that  the  disease  of  Prot  was  the  result  of  the 
contagion  communicated  from  the  man.  They  gave  it  as  their  opi- 
nion, that  it  differed  from  all  the  diseases  that  had  been  known  to 
affect  the  human  being ; yet  it  did  offer  some  analogy  with  the 
symptoms  and  lesions  of  glanders  and  farcy.  Some  matter  was 
procured  from  the  pustules  of  this  man,  and  a horse  was  inoculated 
with  it ; the  consequence  of  which  was  an  ulceration,  which  they 
believed  to  be  glanders. 

M.  Barthelemy,  in  a brilliant  address,  declared  that  he  did  not 
see  any  resemblance  between  the  disease  of  Prot  and  the  glandered 
state  of  the  horse.  He  and  M.  Bouley  were  astonished  that  such 
a transmission  could  be  considered  possible,  when  the  annals  of  vete- 
rinary science  did  not  contain  a single  example  of  the  kind.  The 
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same  opinion  was  also  maintained  by  the  editors  of  the  u Recueil 
de  Medecine  Veterinaire.” 

A long  time  after  this,  some  hippiatrists  and  veterinary  surgeons 
advanced  that  glanders  and  farcy  were  maladies  that  had  some  traits 
of  resemblance,  or  that  they  were,  to  a certain  degree,  the  same.  If 
they  exist  simultaneously  in  the  same  animal,  each  follows  its  ha- 
bitual course.  The  one  is  ordinarily  healed  by  the  efforts  of  nature 
or  the  efforts  of  art,  the  other  is  always  rebellious  to  the  very  best 
treatment.  After  all,  it  would  appear  that  the  identity  of  the  two 
diseases  may  be  easily  proved.  Coleman  and  White  have  caused 
farcy  to  be  developed  by  inoculation  with  glanders,  and  glanders 
by  inoculation  with  farcy.  There  is,  however,  one  difficulty : both 
glanders  and  farcy  have  lost,  to  a considerable  degree,  the  power 
which  they  formerly  possessed;  at  least,  we  have  said  and  repeated 
that  this  is  the  case,  and  we  finish  by  believing  it. 

I am,  then,  of  the  opinion  of  M.  Renault,  and  of  those  who,  like 
him,  do  not  believe  in  the  contagion  of  chronic  glanders ; but  as 
for  farcy  I have  greater  difficulty,  and  my  conviction  is  totally 
opposed,  and  carries  me  to  the  belief  in  contagion.  It  is  based 
on  the  experiments  of  the  inoculation  of  farcy  made  at  Lyons  by 
Gohier,  and  in  virtue  of  which  that  practitioner  established  in 
a positive  manner  the  contagion  of  this  disease  ; and  on  mine,  pro- 
perly speaking,  which  I made  in  1833  at  the  seventh  regiment 
of  artillery,  when  I was  in  the  garrison  at  Lyons. 

On  the  1st  of  September  in  that  year,  I took  a horse  affected 
with  chronic  farcy,  the  matter  of  which  I introduced  under  the 
epidermis  of  three  horses  glandered — in  the  second  degree — by 
numerous  punctures  made  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  shoulders  and 
the  cheeks.  There  was  no  inflammatory  change — the  small  wounds 
cicatrized. 

This  state  of  things  remained  the  same,  when  engorgements 
and  heats  and  pains  manifested  themselves  on  the  three  animals, 
and  in  the  places  at  which  the  virus  was  deposited. 

These  tumours  assumed  a rapid  development : some  reached 
the  superior  portions  of  the  shoulder ; others  directed  themselves 
towards  the  chest,  leaving  between  them  some  marked  spaces 
which  gave  them  the  form  of  a knotted  cord.  Those  that  were 
formed  on  the  cheeks  extended  around  the  eyes  to  the  length  of 
the  glosso-facial  vein,  and  penetrated  into  the  nasal  cavities,  where 
they  produced  ulcerations — prominent,  and  differing  from  the  chan- 
cres that  are  remarked  in  mange. 

Twenty  or  twenty- five  days  after  inoculation  the  greater  part  of 
the  tumours  or  boutons  were  formed  into  abscesses,  and  I did  not 
remark  any  sensible  difference  from  this  and  the  spontaneous 
symptoms.  The  mange  was  not  modified  by  the  new  disease — the 
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other  two  followed  their  ordinary  course.  The  animals  that  were 
subjected  to  experiment  could  not  resist  these  two  affections  : they 
fell  in  marasmus,  and  were  delivered  to  the  knacker  on  the  1st  of 
the  following  December. 

The  experiments  were  contradictory,  but  could  the  negative 
facts  destroy  the  positive  ones  1 I think  not. 

After  all,  farcy  is  not  only  really  contagious  with  regard  to 
animals  of  the  same  species,  but  is  it  so  with  regard  to  the  human 
being  1 Some  facts,  although  few  in  number,  attest  this  trans- 
mission. Those  which  my  co-disciple  and  friend — M.  Vogeli — 
has  related  in  “ The  Journal  of  Veterinary  Medicine,”  are  full  of 
truth,  and  merit  the  greatest  confidence.  I have  been  witness  to 
many  of  them,  and  especially  of  the  pupil  Couderq,  and  I can  say 
that  the  account  which  is  given  of  it  is  an  exact  resemblance — 
there  is  nothing  added,  nothing  removed. 

I assisted  at  the  last  moments  of  this  unfortunate  young  man, 
the  victim  of  an  accident  that  removed  him  so  quickly  from  his 
friends,  and  from  that  science  to  which  he  promised  so  much. 
I saw  his  malady  under  the  most  hideous  forms,  and  I must 
say  that  it  presented  the  same  differences  with  farcy  in  the  horse. 
I was  struck  with  the  analogy  there  was  between  them — an  ana- 
logy which  appeared  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  the 
disease  of  Couderq  was  the  result  of  the  inoculation  of  farcy. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
LIQUOR  FERRI  OXYDATI  HYDRATI  ON  A DOG  THAT 
HAD  BEEN  POISONED  WITH  ARSENIC. 

Bij  Herr  Schmolke,  V.  S. 

On  the  26th  of  May  a small  spaniel  dog,  six  months  old,  was 
sent  to  me  by  Herr  B — , a builder,  with  the  request  that  I would 
see  what  was  the  matter  with  it,  and,  if  I found  that  no  good  could 
be  done,  destroy  it  at  once.  On  attentively  observing  the  animal, 
I saw  that  about  every  quarter  of  an  hour  it  was  seized  with  fright- 
ful spasmodic  pains, which  seemed  to  draw  its  limbs  all  up  together; 
and  during  these  fits  it  rolled  and  struggled,  bit  at  any  thing  near, 
and  frequently  endeavoured  to  vomit. 

On  my  stating  it  to  be  my  opinion  that  the  dog  had  been  poi- 
soned, the  coachman  who  had  brought  him  recollected  that,  on  the 
preceding  day,  some  arsenic,  between  pieces  of  meat  and  slices 
of  bread  and  butter,  had  been  laid  in  the  cellar  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  rats,  and  told  me  that  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the 
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dog  had  slipped  in  and  eaten  some  of  this  poisonous  food.  I im- 
mediately gave  the  animal  an  emetic,  which  operated  profusely, 
and  sent  the  coachman  home  to  see  if  our  suspicions  were  right. 
He  soon  returned,  with  the  information  that  the  cook  had  seen  the 
dog  go  into  the  cellar,  but  had  not  thought  of  the  poison  at  the 
moment ; and  non*,  upon  going  to  see,  they  found  that  every  piece 
of  meat  was  gone. 

Being  now  convinced  of  the  cause  of  these  fits  of  pain,  as  soon 
as  the  vomiting  ceased  1 took  of  liquor  ferri  oxydati  hydrati  Jjjj, 
and  administered  half  a table -spoonful  to  the  animal  every  five 
minutes,  until  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  abated.  In  about  two 
hours  the  dog  became  quieter,  and  I then  gave  the  medicine  at 
longer  intervals ; and  in  another  two  hours  he  laid  himself  down 
to  sleep,  and  slept  until  the  following  morning. 

On  the  second  day  my  patient  appeared  to  be  very  weak  and 
rather  feverish  : I gave  a decoction  of  linseed,  and  towards  evening 
these  symptoms  disappeared,  and  the  animal  began  to  shew  some 
appetite.  I let  him  have  some  raw  beef ; and  on  the  third  day  he 
was  sent  home  quite  well  and  lively. 

Magazin  fur  die  Gesammte  Thierheilkunde , vol.  x,  No.  3,  1844. 


A CASE  OF  PSEUDO-MEMBRANOUS  ENTERITIS 
IN  AN  OX. 

By  M.  Moreau,  Jun. 

On  the  18th  of  August  1842,  I was  called  on  to  examine  a 
fat  ox,  of  a sanguine  temperament  and  large  size,  at  a farm  at 
Audeloncourt. 

During  two  days  it  appeared  very  much  out  of  order,  unwilling 
to  move,  eating  but  little,  and  not  ruminating  at  all. 

It  was  remarkably  fat : the  countenance  indicated  both  ex- 
haustion and  stupor — its  skin  was  dry,  adherent,  and,  when 
pressed  upon,  it  issued  a sound  much  resembling  that  of  paper : 
its  external  heat  was  more  than  natural — its  hair  projected — its 
eyes  were  hollow,  and  discharging  considerable  fluid — its  mouth 
was  hot — the  mucous  membranes  red  and  injected — the  pulse 
small,  quick,  and  hard — the  beatings  of  the  heart  strong  and  rapid 
• — the  muzzle  was  dry — the  sides  of  the  nose  were  strongly  con- 
tracted, rendering  the  face  curiously  drawn  in — the  respiration  was 
accelerated,  the  respiratory  sound  extending  through  the  whole 
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of  the  chest — the  vertebral  column  seeming  to  be  painful,  and  the 
alvine  dejections  not  appearing. 

This  seemed  to  be  a case  of  acute  enteritis. 

A severer  diet  was  ordered — frequent  friction — warm  covering — 
emollient  application  to  the  kidneys — a bleeding  of  twelve  pounds 
at  the  jugular,  giving  eight  pounds  of  barley  meal  properly  pre- 
pared, and  also  emollient  lotions. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I returned,  and  found  the 
symptoms  precisely  the  same.  Twelve  pounds  of  blood  were 
abstracted,  which  produced  considerable  trembling  and  staggering. 
The  same  drinks  and  lavements  were  applied. 

19 th. — The  symptoms  were  more  disquieting — the  beating  was 
more  prominent — the  alternations  of  cold  and  heat  strongly  marked 
— the  decubitus  prolonged  for  a considerable  time — the  pulse  small, 
quick,  and  almost  insensible — the  fsecal  matters  were  rarely  ex- 
pelled, and  they  formed  one  black  volume  covered  with  bloody 
mucosities. 

The  bleeding  was  again  repeated  to  the  extent  of  eight  pounds. 
The  drinks  and  the  lavements  were  the  same. 

20 th. — The  symptoms  as  before.  The  respiratory  sound  was 
small,  accompanied  by  a mucous  rale — a limpid  serosity  was  dis- 
charged from  the  nasal  cavities — the  drivel  was  very  abundant — 
the  animal  was  continually  grinding  his  teeth,  and  which  I was 
inclined  to  consider  as  a pathognomonic  symptom  of  enteritis. 

I prescribed  emollient  drinks  in  which  were  six  ounces  of  creasote 
and  four  ounces  of  nitrate  of  potash.  To  these  were  added  emol- 
lient lavements. 

22 d.- — I found  the  animal  in  the  following  state  : — The  skin  is 
warm — the  muzzle  covered  by  a small  quantity  of  serosity — the 
pulse  small  and  thin — the  apparent  mucous  membranes  injected — 
the  respiratory  sound  strong,  and  heard  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  chest — the  mucous  rale  ceased — the  vertebral  column  is  a 
little  flexible — the  grindings  of  the  teeth  appear  to  be  multiplied — 
the  excrementitious  substances  are  hard,  moulded,  and  covered 
with  sanguineous  mucosities,  in  which  we  meet  with  the  debris  of 
false  membranes  little  resistant. 

23 d. — The  muzzle  is  covered  with  an  abundant  serosity — the 
heat  of  the  skin  is  retained — the  pulse  is  less  strong  than  in  the 
evening — the  vertebral  column  is  more  sensible — the  alvine  de- 
jections are  very  abundant  and  a little  bloody — the  portions  of 
false  membranes  are  more  numerous,  and  have  an  extent  double 
and  treble  those  in  the  evening.  I prescribed  the  continuation  of 
the  purgative  drinks,  with  warm  water  to  drink. 

2 5//i. — All  the  symptoms  are  amended — the  skin  has  acquired 
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its  former  suppleness — the  animal  is  more  lively — he  gets  up  and 
lies  down  with  great  facility,  and  searches  the  manger  which  en- 
virons his  home.  The  alvine  dejections  are  very  abundant — the 
portions  of  the  false  membranes  more  extensive  and  consistent,  but 
always  in  an  irregular  form.  The  same  drinks  are  administered, 
with  the  lavements. 

2 1th . — The  excrementitious  matters  are  less  in  quantity,  less 
hard,  and  the  portions  of  the  false  membranes  less  extensive.  The 
excretion  of  urine  is  abundant — the  pulse  returns  to  its  natural 
state — the  external  heat  is  maintained — and  the  animal  desires 
something  to  eat. 

29th. — The  patient  is  going  on  from  better  to  better:  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  false  membranes  has  no  longer  taken  place — the 
excrements  are  more  abundant — and  the  appetite  is  decided.  I 
prescribed  a few  handsful  of  hay,  white  water,  and  emollient  lave- 
ments. 

Sept.  1 st. — T happened,  being  near,  to  visit  the  animal,  and  I 
found  him  in  a state  of  complete  convalescence.  I still,  however, 
prescribed  the  white  water,  lavements,  and  the  usual  rations  of  food. 

5th. — -The  beast  is  returned  to  his  former  pasturage,  and  does  well. 

Clinique  Veterinaire. 


GALL-STONES  FOUND  IN  THE  POST-MORTEM 
EXAMINATION  OF  A COW. 

By  Herr  Yolk,  V.S.,  Wernburg. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1843,  I was  sent  for  to  examine  a cow 
that,  several  days  before,  had  been  struck  by  another  on  the  parts 
above  the  liver.  I found  the  animal  dull,  sleepy,  unwilling  to 
move,  and  half  stupefied;  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose, 
mouth,  and  eyes,  were  of  a yellowish  hue;  the  milk  bitter,  glutin- 
ous, and  of  a dirty  yellow  colour ; the  dung  bright  yellow,  and 
only  half  digested ; the  appetite  was  gone,  but  the  animal  drank 
when  any  thing  was  offered  to  it : at  intervals  shivering  fits  came 
on,  accompanied  by  giddiness  and  vertigo.  The  pulse  was  regular, 
and  not  too  full.  There  was  some  considerable  swelling  of  the  in- 
jured parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  liver. 

From  these  symptoms  I concluded  that  there  was  liver-disease, 
with  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  ordered  my  treat- 
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ment  accordingly.  I gave  calomel  in  an  infusion  of  rad.  vale- 
rians ; but  as  that  produced  no  beneficial  effect,  I tried  the  tart, 
stibiat.  in  an  infusion  of  rad.  calami  and  rad.  gentian,  which 
did  not  succeed  any  better ; indeed,  notwithstanding  this,  and  the 
best  of  diet,  and  every  attention  being  paid,  the  animal  daily  fell 
away  and  became  worse.  Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  I advised 
the  owner  to  have  her  destroyed,  and,  as  he  immediately  consented, 
I was  enabled  to  make  a post-mortem  examination,  of  which  the 
following  was  the  result. 

On  taking  off  the  skin,  the  interior  surface  was  found  to  be  of  a 
yellowish  hue,  doubtless  arising  from  the  absorption  of  the  gall 
contained  in  the  blood  by  the  capillary  vessels ; the  cellular  tissue 
and  muscles  of  the  skin  were  also  yellow  and  flabby.  On  opening 
the  belly,  a similar  hue  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  intestines.  The 
serous  skin  of  the  liver  was  flabby  and  tinged  with  green ; the 
substance  of  the  liver  was  rotten,  and,  instead  of  being  of  its  natu- 
ral dark  brown  colour,  was  of  a dark  green.  The  gall-bladder  was 
considerably  enlarged,  the  gall  thick,  and  exactly  similar  to  extr. 
hyoscyam.  both  in  colour  and  consistence. 

In  three  separate  layers,  one  above  the  other,  were  found  three 
gall-stones,  and  between  each  stone  was  a spongy  substance  of  no 
great  thickness.  The  whole  surface  of  the  gall-bladder  was  thick- 
ened. Its  neck,  as  well  as  the  duct  connecting  the  gall-bladder 
with  the  liver,  was  contracted,  and  the  chief  biliary  duct,  where  it 
opens  into  the  intestinal  canal,  was  almost  obstructed. 

The  contents  of  the  intestines  were  not  digested  ; they  were  of 
a yellowish  hue,  thin  and  mucilaginous,  and  giving  out  a very 
bad  smell. 

The  remainder  of  the  organs  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  chest,  were  unaltered,  if  we  except  the  presence  of  the  all-per- 
vading yellow  hue. 

Hence  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  liver  of  this  cow 
had  been  during  some  time  diseased,  since  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible that  the  three  gall-stones  could  have  been  formed  after  the 
period  when  the  animal  received  the  injury  that  occasioned  my 
being  sent  for,  and  which  coming  exactly  on  the  diseased  part  ag- 
gravated it,  caused  the  symptoms  to  become  evident,  and  would 
doubtless  have  induced  death. 

Magazin  fur  die  Gesammte  Thierheilkunde , 1844,  p.  344. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


To  persons  out  of  the  veterinary  profession  it  may  seem  strange 
that  we  are — or  rather  have  been  of  late — continually  writing  and 
talking  about  influenza.  They  may  well  ask,  What  can  it  mean  ] 
What  can  this  bugbear, influenza,  be]  All  that  we  have  to  say  in 
reply  is,  We  only  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  satisfactorily  answer 
inquiries  so  reasonable.  We  can  inform  our  querists  so  far  as  that 
“ influenza”  is  the  name  now-a-days  given  to  any  disease  prevail- 
ing epidemically — attacking  great  numbers  of  horses  about  the 
same  time,  in  various  localities  and  situations,  without  any  regard, 
so  long  as  the  disease  in  all  or  most  of  them  be  the  same,  to  what 
happens  to  be  its  nature  or  even  to  what  organs  or  parts  of  the  body 
are  attacked  by  it.  During  the  winter  months  of  last  year,  running 
into  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  an  influenza  prevailed  among 
horses  in  and  about  the  metropolis  and  various  parts  of  the  country, 
assuming  the  characters  of  pharyngo-laryngitis,  bronchitis,  and 
pleuro-pneumonia.  As  the  summer  approached,  we  beheld  this  epi- 
demic growing  milder  in  its  form,  attacking  fewer  horses,  gradually 
indeed  taking  its  leave  of  us.  Hardly,  however,  has  it  passed 
away,  than  a fresh  visitor — in  the  shape  of  an  influenza — has  made 
its  appearance,  and  is,  at  the  time  we  are  writing  (the  last  week  but 
one  in  July),  rapidly  spreading  among  the  horses  in  some  parts  of 
London,  exhibiting  characters  altogether  different  from  the  previous 
one.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  however,  that  while  the  former 
influenza  attacked  young  horses,  the  present  one  shews  a predilection 
for  aged  subjects.  Two  structures  especially  are  attacked  by  it, 
viz.  the  eye  and  the  cellular  tissue.  In  some  cases  they  experience 
the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  of  themselves  appear  to  constitute  it ; 
in  others,  they  shew  no  signs  of  being  implicated  until  symptoms 
of  constitutional  derangement  have  been  manifest  for  one  or  two  or 
more  days.  The  horse  appears  before  us  with  one  or  both  of  his 
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eyes  partially  closed,  as  though  light  were  offensive  to  him,  and 
with  swelling  of  the  legs  commonly  as  well;  or  the  complaint 
about  him  may  be,  simply  that  he  is  dull  and  off  his  feed  the 
eyes  and  legs  being  as  yet  unaffected.  Examination  of  the  par- 
tially closed  eye  shews  a blush  of  redness  upon  the  conjunctiva, 
but  in  general  no  appearance  of  disease  in  the  eye  itself.  When 
the  conjunctival  redness,  however,  increases  into  actual  inflamma- 
tion, should  the  reflected  portion  of  the  membrane  become  in- 
volved, the  cornea  loses  its  pellucidity,  and  in  some  rare  instances 
the  inflammatory  action  extends  into  the  eyeball,  causing  changes 
in  the  iris,  effusion  into  the  anterior  chamber,  &c.  The  ophthalmia, 
conjunctival  in  its  seat,  is  of  the  nature  of  that  denominated  puru- 
lent : after  the  second  or  third  day,  pus  is  seen  collected  around 
the  margins  of  the  eyelids,  and  now  and  then  is  secreted  in  suffi- 
cient abundance  to  run  over  upon  the  cheek.  Preceding  the  secre- 
tion of  the  purulent  matter,  in  the  first  instance,  the  tears  are  re- 
dundant, as  is  evinced  at  the  time  we  are  examining  the  eye,  by 
their  running  over  upon  our  fingers,  conveying  to  them  the  sensa- 
tion of  “scalding  hot.”  The  dropsical  infiltration  commonly  shews 
itself  in  the  hind  legs ; either  they  are  simply  filled  or  they  are 
tumefied.  Sometimes  swelling  is  perceptible  in  all  four  legs. 
Seldom  does  it  attack  one  leg  first  and  afterwards  the  others. 
Now  and  then,  however,  the  swelling  attacks  the  belly  first,  often  is 
seen  in  the  sheath.  Sometimes  upon  the  belly  the  tumefaction  has 
that  circumscribed  isolated  appearance,  that  induces  one  to  think  it 
is  no  more  than  a girth-gall.  Commonly  the  sub-abdominal  tume- 
faction has  a soft  puffy  feel : now  and  then  it  is  firm  and  solid.  Sel- 
dom is  the  swelling  of  the  limbs  so  great  as  to  extend  above  the 
hocks  and  knees.  One  solitary  instance  has  occurred  of  aphthous 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  buccal  membrane,  resembling  to 
all  appearance  that  which  was  so  much  complained  of  among  neat 
cattle  at  the  time  of  their  epidemic. 

The  vicissitudes  of  temperature  of  wet  and  dry  have  certainly 
been,  this  present  summer,  greater  than  we,  even  in  our  variable 
climate,  are  in  the  habit  of  witnessing : that  these  changes  from  cold 
and  wet  to  heat,  and  vice  versa,  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
production  of  the  two  visitations  of  influenza  we  have  experienced, 
one  among  the  young  the  other  mostly  among  aged  horses,  we  think 
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more  than  probable ; at  the  same  time  we  do  not  pretend  to  offer 
any  explanation  of  this  alleged  etiology. 

Our  treatment  has  been  simple  and  successful.  The  malady 
has  shewn  every  disposition  to  yield  to  mild  aperients  combined 
with  diuretics,  with  suitable  collyria*,  and  abundance  of  walking 
exercise.  In  no  case,  save  the  one  which  took  to  rapidly  and 
fearfully  swelling  upwards,  have  we  deemed  it  necessary  to  ab- 
stract blood.  The  ophthalmia  has  proved  troublesome  in  such  cases 
as  it  has  affected  the  eye  itself,  but  in  none  others ; and  then  we 
have  found  the  greatest  benefit  to  arise  from  the  use  of  the  acetum 
cantharidis  (as  a sweating  blister)  upon  the  cheek  and  temple, 
sponging  the  parts  with  warm  water  immediately  on  the  serous 
exudation  making  its  appearance,  and  thereby  saving  the  hair.  So 
soon  as  the  required  aperient  effect  has  been  produced,  we  have 
found  it  of  advantage  to  put  the  animal  (from  a mash  diet)  again 
on  a generous  one ; — corn  and  vetches  have  proved  great  restorers. 
Some  cases  have  proved  so  slight  that  they  have  restored  them- 
selves (without  medicine)  simply  on  change  of  diet.  Many,  most 
cases,  have  gone  on  recovering  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  ape- 
rient had  subsided.  Few  have  had  more  than  a week’s  duration. 
The  ophthalmia  of  the  eyeball  has  been  the  most  enduring  and 
troublesome  symptom. 


The  case  of  Strangulated  Diaphragmatic  Hernia  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Gabriel  will  be  read  with  great  interest  and  satisfaction.  Some 
analogous  cases  stand  on  record.  Two  are  related  in  the  first 
volume  of  The  Veterinarian,  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  in  both  of 
which  there  existed  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  from  fracture  of 
the  ribs,  without,  however,  any  supervention  of  hernia;  owing, 
seemingly,  to  death  happening  while  the  ruptures  were  so  recent. 
A case  of  “ chronic  rupture,”  very  like  Mr.  Gabriel’s,  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Youatt  in  his  Veterinary  Lectures,  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  The  Veterinarian.  Another  is  reported  by  Mr. 
Hayes,  of  Rochdale,  in  which  a portion  of  the  ccecum  had  gained 
entrance  into  the  thorax,  and  there  become  ruptured,  and  had  dis- 
charged its  contents. 

* Argent,  nitrat.  gr.  v,  in  aquae  distillat.  Jj,  has  proved  most  serviceable. 
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List  of  Gentlemen  who  have  received  their  Diplomas 
in  London  from  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  during  the  present  Year. 


February  6. 

Edward  Mayhew,  R.V.  C. 

Edwin  Taylor,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Richard  T.  Dyer,  Winchester. 

March  5. 

James  Lee,  London. 

Henry  Evens,  Liverpool. 

Ebenezer  Hutchinson,  Bingham. 
Josiah  Hutton,  Great  Gellaham. 

April  29. 

Francis  King,  Stanmore. 

W.  Arthur  Cherry,  London. 

May  15. 

William  Cox,  Leek,  Staffordshire. 
James  Broad,  Winsley. 

George  Robb,  Lanarkshire. 
Edward  A.  Burke,  Cahir,  Ireland. 
H.  J.  Cartwright,  Wolverhampton. 
Edmund  C.  Crowley,  Cork. 

Henry  King,  Morpeth. 

John  J.  Hazell,  Great  Bromley. 


May  21. 

Thomas  Overton,  Coventry. 

John  Gregson,  Liverpool. 
William  Shirley,  Staines. 
Abraham  Fowler,  Shrivenham. 
Tom  Davis  Gregory,  Chard. 
Thomas  Wright,  Brighton. 

John  Jekyll,  Lincoln. 

William  B.  Henderson,  London. 
Anthony  Green,  Cambridgeshire. 
Augustus  Crook,  Norwich. 

Alfred  Williams,  Gloucestershire. 

June  4. 

Matthew  B.  Brake,  London. 
George  Stowe,  Warwick. 

Charles  G.  Short,  Blandford. 
Brand  Garner,  Foxton. 

William  Johnson,  Lincoln. 

June  11. 

C.  Daintree  Scarr,  Storford. 

W.  Crickmere  Crabbe,  Bungay. 
Thomas  Jones,  Wrexham. 

William  Dyer,  Croydon. 

William  Helmore,  Exeter. 

James  Fenner,  Suffolk. 

E.  N.  Gabriel,  Secretary. 


The  List  for  Scotland  was  given  in  The  Veterinarian  for 
June  last. 
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LAMENESS. 

By  William  Percivall,  M.R.C.S. 

[Continued  from  page  426.] 

Class  I. 

LAMENESSES  ARISING  FROM  DISEASES  OF  JOINTS  AND 

bursa:  mucosa:. 

General  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Joints. 

IN  a pathological  sense,  we  might  define  lameness  to  be  disease 
or  derangement  of  some  part  or  other  of  the  apparatus  of  loco- 
motion. The  organs  of  locomotion  are  the  bones  and  muscles  : 
the  one  constituting  that  framework  of  figure  and  support  to  which 
the  other  are  attached  for  the  purposes  of  motion.  Very  many 
bones,  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  enter  into  the  composition  of 
this  framework  ; but,  divided  and  subdivided  as  it  is,  such  is  the 
harmony  of  arrangement  and  complete  adaptation  and  secure  fasten- 
ing of  one  bone  to  another,  through  the  media  of  joints,  that,  with 
all  the  strength  of  an  entire  structure,  the  framework  possesses 
every  necessary  capability  and  variety  of  motion. 

A joint  may  be  said  to  be  an  union,  by  means  of  ligaments,  of 
two — in  some  instances  of  three — bones,  whose  opponent  ends  or 
surfaces  are  shaped  so  as  to  fit  into  each  other,  are  covered  by 
cartilage,  and  inclosed  within  a capsular  ligament  forming  a shut 
cavity,  which  is  lined  throughout  by  a sort  of  internal  capsule  ; to 
which,  from  its  secreting  the  synovia  or  joint-oil,  the  name  of 
synovial  membrane  is  given.  Of  this,  which  constitutes  the  most 
perfect  description  of  joint,  the  best  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
the  limbs,  the  main  bones  whereof  are  articulated  together  in  a 
manner  that  fits  them  for  every  required  variety  of  movement  r 
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two  of  them,  the  shoulder  and  hip-joints,  have  ball-and-socket 
articulations,  conferring  upon  them  circumductive  and  rotatory 
moving  faculties;  the  others,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  the  gin - 
glymoid  or  hinge-kind,  possessing  great  extent  of  motion,  though 
that  motion  is  limited  to  flexion  and  extension. 

There  is,  however,  a description  of  joint  which  has  neither 
cavity  nor  joint-oil,  and  yet,  within  certain  limits,  admits  of  mo- 
tion : this  is  the  fibro-cartilaginous  joint . The  splent  bones,  as 
an  instance,  are  attached  to  the  cannon  bone  by  an  elastic  sub- 
stance, found  to  be  a fibrous  or  ligamentous  cartilage;  and,  through 
its  India-rubber  sort  of  elasticity,  yield  to  the  impression  of  weight, 
and,  in  a manner  more  conceivable  than  demonstrable,  descend,  and 
spring  up  again  into  their  places  the  instant  the  pressure  is  taken 
off  them.  The  sesamoid  bones,  through  their  ligamentous  attach- 
ments, have  a similar  and  greater  descending  and  ascending  move- 
ment; a movement,  indeed,  that  is  perfectly  demonstrable  in  horses 
with  long,  oblique,  bending  pasterns.  The  navicular  bone  affords 
another  example  of  the  same  sort  of  mechanism. 

In  considering  the  diseases  of  the  first  or  more  perfect  class  of 
joints,  the  part  we  shall  find  it  of  most  importance  to  make  ourselves 
well  acquainted  with,  is  the  synovial  or  lining  membrane.  It  is  a 
tissue  similar  in  its  composition  to  a serous  membrane — to  the  peri- 
toneum, the  pleura,  and  the  pericardium : like  them,  it  is  thin  and 
very  vascular,  and  is  furnished  with  the  means  of  secretion.  The 
joint-oil  or  synovia,  however,  is  a very  different  secretion  from 
that  poured  out  by  the  serous  tissue  : this,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
serous  or  aqueous  in  its  nature ; whereas  the  synovia  has  a good 
deal  of  albumen  in  its  composition  : is,  in  fact,  very  like  white  of 
egg.  The  synovial  membrane  being  in  itself,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, a complete  sac,  having  no  opening  into  it,  any  wound  admit- 
ting air  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint  and  giving  escape  to  the  synovia, 
we  find,  as  might  be  anticipated,  to  be  attended  with  serious  con- 
sequences : inflammation,  intense  in  its  character  and  destructive 
in  its  tendency,  is  ever  ready  to  follow  such  exposure,  and  that 
treatment  proves  the  best  which  most  speedily  seals  up  again  the 
cavity  of  the  joint.  But,  seeing  the  synovial  membrane — which 
gives  a complete  lining  to  the  interior  of  the  joint,  leaving  no  part 
therein  uncovered  by  it — is  not  the  same  kind  of  tissue  in  every 
part,  being,  where  it  is  reflected  over  the  cartilaginous  ends  of  the 
bones,  so  extremely  thin  and  pellucid  that  for  many  years  its  exist- 
ence upon  the  cartilage  was  matter  of  dispute,  inflammation  in  it, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  not  attended  with  the  same  effects  in  one 
part  as  in  another.  Augmented  secretion,  suppuration,  thickening, 
effusion  of  lymph,  ulceration, may,  one  or  other,  or  all  in  succession, 
supervene  on  inflammation,  but,  while  the  first  four  of  these  phe- 
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nomena  are  observable  more  particularly  upon  the  loose  or  capsular 
portion  of  the  membrane,  the  last — ulceration — is  almost  peculiar 
to  the  reflected  or  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  membrane.  The  best 
examples  we  have  of  increased  secretion  of  synovia  are  furnished 
by  the  disease  known  under  the  vulgar  and  incorrect  appellation  of 
windgall ; which  is,  in  fact,  a distention  of  a bursa  mucosa,  with 
(not  wind,  but)  synovia.  The  capped  hock,  puffy  and  fluctuating 
to  the  feel  and  tap  of  the  finger,  is  another  illustration  of  synovia 
collected  in  undue  quantity,  and  one  in  which  the  augmented  se- 
cretion is  commonly  the  sequel  of  inflammation  or  increased  vas- 
cular action,  originating  in  some  contusion  from  a kick  or  blow  of 
some  kind.  Likewise,  the  soft  undulating  tumour  so  frequently 
seen  growing  from  the  point  of  the  elbow — and  which  might  be 
called  a capped  olecranon  or  elbow — from  the  enormous  size  which 
it  now  and  then  acquires,  affords  an  excellent  specimen  of  synovial 
tumefaction.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a bursal  cavity  in  the  body 
but  what  has  been  known,  on  one  occasion  or  another,  to  shew  dis- 
ease of  this  kind ; and  we  find  the  same  redundance  of  joint-oil 
pouring  out  of  open  joints,  and  now  and  then  may  detect  collec- 
tions in  closed  joints.  Inflammation  excited  in  a joint  from  an  ordi- 
nary sprain,  no  doubt,  commonly  gives  rise  to  some  augmentation 
of  its  secretion,  though  it  is  not  always  detected  by  us,  perhaps 
seldomer,  from  its  not  being  so  much  sought  after  as  other  effects 
of  the  sprain:  that,  however,  which  we  call  fulness  of  the  joint, 
though  it  arises,  in  part,  from  infiltration  exterior  to  the  joint,  is 
also  commonly  ascribable,  in  some  measure,  to  this  inward  cause. 

The  best  illustration  we  have,  however,  in  hippiatric  practice,  of 
such  accumulated  synovial  secretion,  occurs  in  the  disease  to  which 
the  joints  are  occasionally  subject  from  constitutional  disease  or  de- 
rangement; that  which  we  would  call  the  rheumatic  inflammation 
of  the  joints  of  horses.  All  veterinarians  are  now  in  the  habit  of 
noting,  when  they  occur,  cases  of  metastasis  of  inflammation  from 
the  thoracic  viscera  into  the  joints  and  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and 
well  know  what  swelling,  from  collected  synovia,  and  what  heat 
and  tenderness  and  excessive  lameness,  such  inflammation  occa- 
sions. So  long  ago  as  the  year  1829  I drew  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject in  a case  I sent  to  The  Veterinarian*;  and  the  year  following 
I had  the  gratification  to  learn  that  my  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Castley, 
confirmed  my  observations  in  a paper  containing  a fuller  and  more 
graphic  account  of  the  same*.  That  there  occurs,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  opposite  morbid  condition,  viz.  a dry  state  of 
joint  from  a lack  of  synovia,  is  a view  both  theory  and  observa- 
tion would  lead  us  to  entertain,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  adduce 
examples  of  it. 

* See  vols.  ii  and  iii  of  The  Veterinarian. 
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Of  suppuration,  we  have  the  best  examples  afforded  by  open 
joints.  Along  with  the  flux  of  synovia  we  often  have  purulent 
matter  discharging,  and  in  some  cases  the  purulent  will  gain  the 
ascendancy  over  the  synovial  secretion.  And  when,  from  negli- 
gent or  improper  treatment,  or  from  the  severity  of  the  injury,  in- 
flammation runs  intensely  high,  we  shall  not  only  have  pus,  but 
lymph  as  well,  poured  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint;  ending  in 
thickening  of  the  membrane,  or  else  in  ulceration  and  ultimate 
destruction  of  it.  Ulceration,  however,  is  much  more  commonly 
seen  in  the  reflected  portion  of  the  membrane — that  part  which  is 
delicately  thin  and,  comparatively,  little  endowed  with  vitality, 
and  consequently  the  more  prone  to  take  on  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess. We  shall  probably  find,  in  addition  to  this  one  of  consti- 
tution, a cause  for  this  propensity  to  ulceration  connected  with  the 
situation  it  occupies  in  the  joint;  it  being,  while  the  capsular  part 
of  the  membrane  is  loose  and  free  from  pressure,  subject  to  con- 
stant compression  and  occasional  contusion. 

The  joints  and  sinews  of  horses  become  the  especial  seats  of 
lameness.  If  a horse  fails  in  his  work,  or  gets  sprained  by  acci- 
dent, we  look  to  his  joints  or  to  his  sinews  as  the  parts  that  have 
suffered,  knowing  that  they  sustain  the  brunt  of  the  wear  and  tear. 
Thence  it  is  that  we  think  it  of  so  much  consequence  to  possess  a 
horse  with  large  well-formed  joints,  and  wiry  well-knit  sinews. 
The  custom  of  racing  horses  at  such  tender  ages  as  two  and  three 
years  old,  and  of  backing  half-breds  before  they  have  come  to 
their  strength,  has  proved  fruitful  sources  of  failure  in  these  struc- 
tures. For  a horse  to  acquire  maximum  strength  of  joint  and 
sinew,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  animal,  up  to  a certain  period  of 
growth,  should  not  be  over-weighted  or  strained  beyond  his  powers : 
Nature  will  make  him  fit  for  what  he  is  intended,  if  not  blighted 
in  her  operations  by  the  chilling  and  destructive  hand  of  Art.  It  is 
lamentable  to  behold  the  number  of  horses  there  are  in  this  our 
sporting  country  ruined  from  premature  work. 

Although  joint  lamenesses  are,  when  they  arise  from  sprains  or 
blows,  in  general  perceptible  enough,  yet  are  they  often  obscure 
in  their  nature,  and  difficult  of  detection,  in  cases  in  which  their 
origin  is  spontaneous,  i.  e.  not  traceable  to  sprain  or  blow  or  other 
external  injury.  The  horse  is  brought  to  us  lame,  very  lame, 
perhaps,  and  the  account  of  his  lameness  is  accompanied  with  the 
emphatic  reminder,  that  there  is  “ nothing  to  be  seen,”  “ nothing 
to  be  felt,”  in  the  lame  limb  : in  fact,  the  case  is  such  as  has  put 
to  confusion  all  the  veterinary  knowledge  possessed  by  both  the 
groom  and  his  master.  Science,  however,  has  taught  the  veteri- 
narian that,  from  the  very  nature  of  joint  lameness,  in  many — in 
most — cases,  such  signs  as  would  attract  outward  notice  are  not 
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to  be  sought  after.  How  is  a joint  incased  within  the  hoof  to 
shew  swelling,  or  even  heat  such  as  unprofessional  touch  would 
detect?  nay,  it  is  not  likely  even  that  any  joint  whose  disease 
has  originated  and  is  seated  in  the  synovial  membrane  would 
evince  any  such  external  changes  as  would  enable  inexperienced 
hands  to  detect  the  disease ; and  therefore  we  are  not  to  feel 
dismayed  or  discouraged  by  any  such  report  as  commonly  accom- 
panies these  mysterious  cases,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  more 
scrupulously  apply  our  art  to  unravel  the  secret. 

The  first  inquiry  we  ought  to  make,  is  into  the  history  of  the 
case  presented  to  us  for  examination.  How  long  since  the  lame- 
ness occurred ; in  what  manner,  or  from  what  supposed  cause,  it 
happened  ; whether  it  came  on  suddenly  or  by  degrees,  getting 
one  day  better,  another  day  worse  ; and  what  attitude  the  horse  is 
in  the  habit  of  assuming  in  his  stall,  whether  he  points  or  rests 
the  foot  of  his  lame  limb  or  not.  These  and  any  other  requisite 
particulars  being  obtained,  the  next  observation  to  be  made  is,  as 
regards  the  horse’s  action  with  his  lame  leg — in  what  manner  he 
lifts  and  projects  it,  and  sets  it  down  upon  the  ground.  Finally 
we  proceed  to  the  manual  examination  of  the  affected  leg  and 
foot,  in  doing  which  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  w;e  are  searching 
for  two  (out  of  the  four)  signs  of  inflammation,  heat  and  swelling , 
the  pain  felt  being  evinced  by  the  action  and  by  the  standing,  and 
the  redness  being  through  the  hair  indemonstrable.  The  inflam- 
mation taking  its  rise  in  the  synovial  membrane  being,  generally 
speaking,  sub-acute  or  chronic  in  its  character,  we  are  not  to 
expect  any  very  striking  increase  of  temperature ; neither  are  we 
to  look  for  any  thing  beyond  fulness , by  way  of  swelling,  seeing 
that  the  increase  of  synovial  fluid  is  but  very  moderate,  and  that, 
unless  the  case  be  one  of  combined  sprain,  there  is  no  very 
remarkable  infiltration  into  the  surrounding  integument.  A 
careful  and  deliberate  examination,  however,  will  seldom  fail  to 
detect  heat,  if  not  swelling,  of  the  joint  affected,  or  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity ; and  there  is  no  better  way  of  arriving  at  this 
ascertainment — one  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  in  determining 
the  nature  of  the  case — than  that  of  repeatedly  comparing  the 
grasp  and  feel  of  the  supposed  lame  joint  with  the  correspondent 
joint  of  the  sound  limb  : one  feels  warmer  and  rounder  or  fuller 
than  the  other;  the  perception  of  its  natural  prominences  being 
obscured  or  obliterated  by  this  fulness.  Should  the  joint  be 
one  of  those  incased  within  the  hoof,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
hand,  though  no  fulness  be  perceptible  upon  the  coronet,  still 
heat  may  be  felt  there  or  within  the  hollow  of  the  heel,  to  a 
greater  amount  in  one  foot  than  the  other : added  to  which,  in  a 
case  of  foot  lameness,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we  should  pay 
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every  attention  to  the  form  and  condition  of  the  hoof.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  by  compression  or  some  artificial  motion  given  to  the 
supposed  lame  joint,  we  may  succeed  in  eliciting  some  further 
indications  of  tenderness  in  it : these  are  signs,  however,  upon 
which  we  cannot  often  rely.  When  we  come  to  talk  about  the 
animal’s  “ flinching”  from  this  or  that  twist  or  squeeze,  there  is 
apt  to  result  so  much  deception  from  some  unusual  sensitiveness 
or  nervousness  or  fear  the  horse  may  possess,  or  else  from  lack  of 
these  attributes,  that  it  is  difficult,  in  most  cases  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  come  to  any  safe  conclusion. 

The  examination  after  death  of  joints  from  disease  of  which 
horses  during  life  have  been  known  for  a length  of  time  to  have 
gone  lame,  has  brought  to  view  worm-eaten  like  excavations  in 
those  parts  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  which  appear  to 
have  undergone  the  greatest  compression,  and  to  have  been  the 
most  likely  to  have  sustained  injury  from  concussion  or  contusion. 
In  the  hock  joint  such  ragged  excavations  have  been  discovered 
upon  the  central  or  prominent  part  of  the  convexity  of  the  astra- 
galus, and  upon  the  opponent  surface  of  the  concavity  of  the  tibia 
as  well : in  the  diseased  navicular  joint  the  same  appears  upon 
the  convexity  encircling  the  body  of  the  navicular  bone,  and  upon 
the  correspondent  concave  part  of  the  flexor  tendon;  and  so  in 
other  joints. 

The  Treatment  joint  lamenesses  require  must  be  somewhat 
varied  according  to  the  particular  joint  affected,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual  case : there  are,  however,  certain 
general  principles  of  therapeutics  applicable  to  all  such  cases,  and 
it  is  with  them  our  business  at  present  lies.  Inflammation  being 
commonly  detectible,  though  that  is  oftener  sub-acute  or  chronic  in 
its  kind  than  acute,  our  treatment  must  in  general,  at  the  begin- 
ning, be  of  an  antiphlogistic  or  cooling  description.  Blood-letting, 
topical  when  such  can  be  practised,  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with 
except  in  slight  cases,  and  in  them  even  the  neglect  of  it  often- 
times turns  out  matter  of  regret.  Bleeding  from  the  toe,  in  all 
lamenesses  arising  from  disease  of  any  of  the  lower  joints,  is  an 
excellent  practice.  The  pastern  veins  are  not  so  much  worth 
notice,  from  the  inconsiderable  quantity  of  blood  they  too  often 
emit,  and  from  the  time  they  are  apt  to  take  in  emitting  it;  but 
the  plat  and  femoral  veins  may,  in  case  of  lameness  in  any  of  the 
upper  joints,  often  be  opened  with  great  advantage.  A brisk 
purge — such  a one  as  will  take  good  effect  without  the  aid  of 
exercise — is  highly  recommendable ; it  will  clear  out  the  bowels, 
set  the  system  in  better  order,  and  at  the  same  time  have  some 
effect  in  abating  the  inflammation  in  the  joint.  As  an  application 
to  the  inflamed  joint,  nothing  is  so  good,  I believe,  as  some  cold  or 
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refrigerant  lotion,  used  with  a linen  bandage : water,  cold  from 
the  pump,  or  made  cold  by  ice,  is  in  general  to  be  preferred  to 
warm  water;  and  the  bandage  made  use  of  should  be  one  of 
proper  length  and  breadth,  and  of  suitable  material.  Those  we 
use  are  two  yards  in  length,  three-and-a-half  inches  in  breadth, 
and  made  of  Russia  duck.  Pains  also  should  be  taken  in  the 
application  of  the  bandage.  Every  stable-boy  thinks  he  can  put  on 
a bandage.  There  is  a great  deal  of  difference,  however,  in  simply 
rolling  a bandage  round  a horse’s  leg  as  a man  would  roll  a hay- 
band  round  it,  and  applying  one  in  a proper  manner. 

As  soon  as  all  signs  of  inflammation  have  departed,  should 
lameness  continue,  the  best  of  all  applications  is  a blister  upon  the 
joint : indeed,  in  cases  wherein  the  blister  is  not,  or  cannot  be, 
applied  immediately  upon  the  diseased  joint,  but  is  to  be  put  on 
at  a distance  from  it,  as  in  foot-joint  lameness,  it  may  be  had 
recourse  to  prior  to  the  cessation  of  the  inflammation,  nay,  early 
in  the  complaint,  so  long  as  a good  blood-letting  or  two  has  had 
the  precedence.  A blister  we  have  much  predilection  for  in 
these  and  many  other  cases  is  the  acetum  cantharidum : it  can  be 
neatly  and  cleanly  applied  with  a paint  brush,  and  being,  with 
warm  water,  four-and-twenty  hours  afterwards,  sponged  off,  the 
sponging  from  day  to  day  being  continued,  providing  care  be 
taken  little  or  no  loss  of  hair  will  be  sustained.  Liniments,  such 
as  the  ammonia,  turpentine,  &c.,  are  by  some  practitioners  em- 
ployed: for  our  own  part,  we  have  not  seen  such  benefit  derived 
from  their  use  as  from  that  of  the  sweating  blister.  Indeed,  when 
the  case  is  of  long  standing,  or  one  of  relapse,  nothing  short  of  a 
full-strength  blister  need  be  applied. 

One  part,  and  that  the  most  essential,  nay,  indispensable  part  of 
the  treatment,  still  calls  for  mention,  and  that  is,  the  repose  of  the 
affected  limb;  and  the  only  way  in  which  to  such  a patient  as  a 
horse  we  can  secure  this  is,  to  put  him  into  a state  of  absolute 
rest ; to  the  carrying  of  which  most  desirable  object  into  effect,  a 
stall  is  to  be  preferred  to  a loose  box. 

Further  ; all  we  have  to  say  is,  that,  in  the  treatment  of  joint 
lamenesses,  both  the  owner  of  the  lame  horse,  and  the  veterinary 
practitioner  in  attendance  upon  him,  ought  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  virtue  yclept  patience,  they  oftentimes  turning  out  protracted 
and  troublesome  cases;  and,  moreover,  such  cases  as  will  to  a 
certainty  relapse  into  their  former  state  of  lameness,  should  the 
patient  be  taken  too  soon  after  convalescence  to  work,  or  even  to 
exercise  : therefore,  let  his  state  of  repose  be  rather  prolonged  than 
abridged ; for,  should  relapse  be  brought  on,  the  second  course  of 
treatment  can  hardly  be  expected  to  prove  so  effectual,  or  at  all 
events  so  effectual  within  a given  space  of  time,  as  the  first 
turned  out. 
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DIVISION  OF  BOTH  FLEXOR  TENDONS  OF  THE 
HIND  LEGS  IN  A COB  GELDING. 

By  R.  Read,  M.R.C.V.S. , Crediton. 

TENOTOMY,  or  the  operation  of  dividing  tendons,  is  often  done 
by  surgeons  and  veterinary  surgeons,  with  considerable  benefit  to 
both  classes  of  patients.  A cob  horse,  the  property  of  Mr.  Lee, 
was  taken  to  my  infirmary  on  the  10th  of  June  last  to  have  the 
operation  performed.  He  came  walking  into  the  yard  on  the  front 
part  of  the  hoof  of  both  hind  feet,  with  the  soles  or  bottoms  of  the 
feet  turned  up  in  a perpendicular  line.  It  being  a fair  case  for  the 
operation,  I advised  the  owner  to  have  both  back  sinews  divided,  to 
which  he  consented.  On  the  following  day  the  operation  was 
performed  on  the  off  hind  leg,  by  making  an  incision  on  the  inside 
so  as  to  expose  the  tendon : a bistoury  introduced  under  it  soon 
enabled  me  to  divide  it.  The  wound  was  brought  together  by  a 
few  sutures,  and  then  a bandage  applied  over  the  same  from  the 
fetlock  to  the  knee.  On  being  released  from  the  hobbles  he  got 
up,  and  walked  immediately  flat  and  firm  on  the  sole  of  the  foot 
into  the  loose  box.  The  horse  was  in  good  condition.  In  about 
an  hour  after  the  operation  a full  dose  of  aloes  was  given,  with 
the  abstraction  of  five  quarts  of  blood — the  leg  and  the  bandage 
to  be  frequently  wetted  with  cold  water  every  day.  In  about 
fourteen  days  afterwards  the  bandage  was  removed;  a little 
bloody  serum  issued  out,  and  fungous  flesh  from  the  edges  of 
the  wound  sprouted  : a little  compound  alum  powder  was 
sprinkled  over  it,  and  the  bandage  again  applied  with  moderate 
pressure.  All  went  on  well,  and  the  incision  was  completely 
healed  in  less  than  five  weeks.  Seven  weeks  from  the  first 
operation  having  elapsed,  I considered  I might  venture  on  the 
second ; accordingly  the  operation  was  performed,  but  in  this  last 
performance  I took  the  hint  of  Mr.  Liston,  and  made  a small 
incision  only  [ vide  Lancet],  and  find  it  is  as  easily  done  as  with 
the  larger  incision.  On  the  horse  being  set  free  he  walked  as 
firmly  on  his  foot  as  he  did  after  the  first  operation.  The  leg  was 
bandaged,  and  cold  water  applied  frequently  every  day,  and  a 
dose  of  physic  given  and  blood  abstracted.  On  taking  off  the 
bandages  in  about  fourteen  days,  I was  pleased  to  find  the 
incision  had  completely  healed  by  the  first  intention.  It  is  now 
nearly  sixteen  years  since  I began  the  operation,  but  this  is  the 
only  case  in  which  I had  union  by  the  first  intention.  1 deem  it 
always  advisable  not  to  disturb  the  bandages  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  dressings,  but  keep  the  part  quiet.  Many  horses 
deemed  useless  may  be  rendered  valuable  by  this  operation ; but 
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there  is  a common  notion  among  some  men,  that  the  cutting 
of  a tendon  is  highly  dangerous,  and  that  if  such  occurs  by 
accident  the  horse  is  ever  afterwards  useless : such  notions  were 
also  entertained  by  the  surgeons  of  old ; and  who  also  deprecated 
tenotomy,  fearing  the  recurrence  of  tetanus.  These  notions  are 
now  proved  to  be  groundless.  The  operation  should  be  resorted  to 
for  the  relief  of  the  animal  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

In  a case  of  the  kind  occurring  again,  I shall  endeavour  to  perform 
the  operation  subcutaneously,  similar  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Liston  on 
the  human  subject,  and  after  the  manner  in  which  Professor  Sewell 
performs  subcutaneous  periosteotomy  for  the  relief  of  the  splent.  In 
this  operation  it  was  the  flexor  perforans  only  that  was  divided  in 
each  leg. 


ON  “ QUIDDING”  AND  PALSY  OF  THE  UPPER  LIP, 
&c.,  IN  A CART  MARE. 

By  W.  A.  Cartwright,  M.R.C.  V.S.,  Whitchurch , Salop. 

On  the  31st  May,  1844,  John  Vernon,  Esq.,  of  Tushingham, 
sent  a large  cart  mare,  seven  years  old,  that  “ quidded”  her  meat, 
for  me  to  examine.  She  had  been  in  this  state  two  or  three 
months,  and  was  gradually  losing  flesh  and  getting  worse.  “ Tom 
the  blacksmith,”  of  this  town,  had  seen  her,  and  had  cut  the  “ flaps” 
out  of  her  mouth,  which  was  to  be  a certain  cure.  “ Old  Seaman, 
of  Farndon,”  another  knowing  one,  said  there  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  her.  I examined  her  mouth,  and  found  that  the 
off  side  upper  molar  teeth,  on  their  outer  sides,  were  uncom- 
monly sharp — indeed,  I never  met  with  any  so  sharp.  The  buccal 
membrane,  opposite  to  them,  was  very  much  indented,  and  in 
some  places  abraded,  no  doubt  by  the  teeth.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  jaw  the  teeth  were  not  so  sharp,  except  in  two  or  three 
places;  but  on  this  side  there  was  a large  abrasion  opposite  a 
very  sharp  tooth.  She  could  eat  tolerably  well  if  she  took  into  her 
mouth  a small  quantity  of  food  at  a time,  but  it  would  seem 
that,  if  the  food  at  all  accumulated  within  the  off  side  cheek,  she 
had  not  the  power  of  removing  or  getting  it  between  the  teeth  to 
masticate  or  swallow  it : the  consequence  was,  that  she  dropped  it 
out  of  her  mouth,  and  even,  in  doing  this,  she  had  some  difficulty 
in  getting  rid  of  it,  as  she  would  writhe  her  mouth  about  as  if  she 
could  not  get  it  away  or  force  it  down  with  her  tongue.  I rasped 
her  teeth,  and  immediately  afterwards  she  ate  a quantity  of  hay 
very  well  without  quidding  the  least,  and  the  servant-man  who 
brought  her  concluded  that  she  was  cured . 
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“ quidding”  and  palsy  of  the  upper  lip. 


June  4.th. — I this  day  saw  her  grazing  in  the  field,  which  was 
strewed  with  quids,  yet  I did  not  think  she  was  quite  so  bad  as  at 
first.  On  standing  in  the  field  to  observe  her  eating,  I ascertained 
that  her  upper  lip  was  drawn  a little  on  the  near  side,  and  I thought 
the  muscles  of  the  cheek  and  upper  lip  on  the  off  side  were  par- 
tially or  entirely  palsied,  as  the  lip,  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth, 
hung  down  more  than  on  the  other  side,  thus  disabling  her  from 
masticating,  or,  at  any  rate,  from  drawing  her  food  between  the  molar 
teeth  or  into  the  pharynx.  I fancied  this  loss  of  power  might  have 
been  caused  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  teeth  passing  against  and 
injuring,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  muscles  of  the  cheek,  &c.,  and 
that  rasping  might  ultimately  cure  it. 

On  the  8th  June  I went  over  and  cast  her,  so  as  to  examine  her 
mouth  more  minutely  ; but  I could  not  detect  any  tooth  projecting 
out  against  the  sides,  or  increased  in  length  so  as  to  be  injurious ; 
I therefore  merely  repeated  the  rasping. 

\lth. — Called  to  see  her.  Saw  her  in  the  field  grazing,  and 
found  her  upper  lip  still  drawn  to  the  near  side  and  quidding  a 
little,  but  she  was  decidedly  better.  To  be  left  to  nature  for 
awhile.  I was  afterwards  informed  that,  when  she  was  first  observed, 
she  would  put  her  nose,  when  she  wanted  to  drink,  deep  into  the 
bucket,  and  that,  when  corn  was  placed  before  her,  she  would  lay 
hold  of  it  forcibly  with  her  teeth,  and  take  a mouthful ; in  doing 
which  she  did  not  appear  to  gather  it  up  with  her  lips  as  usual, 
and  by  a casual  observer  it  would  not  have  been  seen. 

January  4,  1845. — I saw  Mr.  Vernon  to-day,  who  informed 
me  that  after  I had  left  off  attending  her,  although  she  was  much 
better,  she  still  was  not  well ; and  that,  soon  after,  his  brother,  who 
is  a surgeon,  paid  him  a visit,  and  advised  him  to  blister  her  on 
the  cheek  and  throat  of  that  side,  which  he  did  several  times,  and 
she  got  better.  I advised  him  afterwards  to  repeat  it,  and  she  is 
now  perfectly  well,  and  has  been  so  for  many  months. 

A butcher  in  this  town  had  an  old  horse  that  could  not  draw  his 
tongue  into  his  mouth.  He  could  scarcely  eat  enough  to  keep  him 
alive.  He  had  him  for  a short  time  only,  and  nothing  was  done 
to  him. 


FRACTURE  OF  A HORSE'S  SKULL  BY  A FALL. 

By  the  same. 

On  the  5th  August,  1845,  I was  sent  for  to  a blacksmith's  shop 
in  Whitchurch,  to  see  a half-bred  four-years-old  colt  belonging  to 
John  Vernon,  Esq.,  of  Tushingham,  that  had  fallen  down  and  in- 
jured his  head. 
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It  appears  that  this  morning  the  colt-breaker  fetched  him  out  of 
the  field,  and  put  the  tackle  on,  and  brought  him  to  this  town 
to  be  shod ; that,  while  being  shod  on  the  fore  feet,  he  stood  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  there  was  not  the  least  difficulty  in  putting  the 
shoes  on.  He  then  accidentally  struck  the  work-box  with  one  of 
his  feet  and  became  frightened,  and  immediately  sprang  backwards 
out  of  the  penthouse  upon  his  hind  quarters,  reared  up,  and  fell  over 
with  tremendous  force,  upon  the  near  side  of  his  head,  on  the 
pavement  in  the  yard.  The  moment  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
ground  a quantity  of  blood  gushed  from  his  nostrils,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  he  lost  five  or  six  quarts.  I saw  him  in  a few 
minutes  after  the  accident  happened,  which  was  about  noon.  He 
was  lying  all  at  length  on  the  pavement,  struggling  and  beating  his 
head  about  with  great  force.  The  blood  had  ceased  flowing  from 
his  nostrils,  and  none  came  from  his  ears.  I could  not  detect  the 
least  depression  on  any  part  of  the  cranium  or  face,  but  there  was  a 
slight  abrasion  of  hair  in  one  or  two  places  about  the  orbit.  The 
pupils  were  much  dilated.  I extracted  about  four  quarts  of  blood 
from  his  neck,  and  had  him  drawn  into  the  penthouse  out  of  the  rain; 
and  ordered  his  head  to  be  occasionally  wetted  with  cold  water,  and 
to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet. 

Two  P.M. — He  has  been  struggling  two  or  three  times  with  much 
violence,  and  once  he  threw  himself  over  on  the  other  side  of  his 
body  ; sometimes  he  lay  quiet.  Respiration  natural. 

I put  my  finger  on  the  cornea,  which  evidently  gave  him  pain  ; 

I also  punctured  his  face  in  several  places  with  my  penknife, 
of  which  he  was  susceptible  of,  but  not  so  in  puncturing  the  side  of 
his  neck.  I gave  aloes  3vj,  ant.  p.  t.  3iss,  in  a drink. 

Six  P.M. — Respiration  quickened — sighs — struggles  violently 
at  times  with  his  head  and  legs.  Tremors  of  the  extremities. 

Eight  P.M. — Took  four  quarts  more  blood.  Soon  afterward  he 
broke  out  into  a violent  perspiration.  His  respiration  became  sterto- 
rous, and  about  ten  o’clock  of  the  same  night  he  died. 

Examination. — To  expose  the  brain  I sawed  off  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  frontal  and  nasal  bones.  In  doing  so  the  saw  passed 
through  a portion  of  the  brain  and  nasal  and  other  sinuses,  and 
there  issued  therefrom  a large  quantity  of  blood.  I next  removed 
the  brain,  and  found  between  the  pia  and  dura  mater  a little  extra- 
vasated  blood,  and  the  brain  lacerated  in  two  places  by  pieces  of 
bone  that  had  been  forced  into  it. 

I now  observed  that  the  dura  mater  had,  in  many  places,  a very 
dark  appearance,  and,  on  separating  it  from  the  cranium,  I found 
that  there  was  a great  extravasation  of  blood  underneath  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  also  in  several  other  places  round 
cavity. 
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At  the  base  of  the  skull  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  (near  to 
the  ethmoid)  was  fractured  transversely  through  its  whole  sub- 
stance. There  were  also  fractures  along  the  pterygoid  fissures 
quite  into  the  foramina  lacera  basis  cranii,  completely  separating 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  from  its  alae,  and  on  the  off  side 
fissure  the  bones  were  comminuted  into  six  or  eight  pieces,  which 
had  lacerated  the  brain  and  bloodvessels. 

There  was  also  a fracture  on  the  near  side,  extending  from  the 
foramen  lacerum  basis  cranii,  between  the  anterior  mastoid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  auricular  petrous  portion  of  the  same, 
across  to  the  parietal  bone ; and  within  the  cranium  at  this  place 
there  was  a shell  of  bone  the  size  of  one’s  finger-nail  that  had 
penetrated  the  brain. 

On  looking  inside  of  the  cranium,  several  thin  pieces  of  the  eth- 
moid bone,  near  to  the  great  fracture  in  the  sphenoid,  were  seen 
loose  and  projecting  inwardly,  and  surrounded  by  a good  deal  of 
blood.  On  the  near  side  the  auricular  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  was  completely  fractured  and  separated  from  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  The  frontal,  maxillary,  and  other  sinuses,  were 
filled  with  coagulated  blood ; there  was  also  on  the  off  side  a 
good  deal  of  blood  in  the  great  temporal  fossa,  produced,  no  doubt, 
by  the  fracture  of  the  side  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  In  consequence 
of  these  fractures  a good  deal  of  play  was  allowed  between  the 
bones  of  the  skull  on  the  near  side,  as,  by  pulling  at  the  odontoid 
processes  we  could  force  open  the  fractures  considerably. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND  CONSULTATIONS. 
By  Professor  Dick. 


No.  XXIX. 

A singular  Case  of  Ulceration  of  the  Penis. 

THERE  is  a case  of  ulceration  of  the  penis  which  I have,  an 
account  whereof  will,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  you.  A black  cob 
gelding,  the  property  of  Mr.  Richard  Tomlinson,  of  Rowsley,  about 
three  miles  from  Bakewell,  had,  for  three  years,  been  affected 
with  ulceration  of  the  penis,  and  had  been  gradually  getting  worse, 
being  frequently  attended  with  haemorrhage  that  threatened  to 
destroy  him,  and  which  on  one  occasion,  in  the  beginning  of 
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March  last,  was  so  copious  that  the  owner  consulted  me  in  regard 
to  the  case,  fearing  the  animal  would  bleed  to  death.  After  ex- 
amination, I informed  him  that  the  only  chance  of  saving  his  life 
would  be  to  amputate  the  penis,  thereby  removing  the  whole  of 
the  diseased  mass  at  once.  The  horse  was  a great  favourite,  and, 
from  the  extent  of  the  disease  and  length  of  time  it  had  existed, 
the  owner  readily  consented  that  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed. Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  March,  I cast  him ; and 
when  properly  secured,  after  drawing  out  the  penis,  which  was 
nearly  ulcerated  through,  and  carefully  cleaning  the  parts,  I took 
a strong  piece  of  tape  and  made  it  fast  round  the  sound  portion  of 
the  penis ; which  being  held  by  an  assistant,  and,  taking  hold 
of  the  diseased  portion  with  my  left  hand,  I removed  with  one 
stroke  of  the  bistoury  in  the  same  manner  I saw  you  operate  on  a 
case  when  I was  with  you  at  the  College  in  Edinburgh.  The 
pressure  of  the  tape  preventing  haemorrhage,  T easily  secured  the 
larger  vessels,  which  were  distinctly  seen,  and  gently  cauterized 
the  smaller  ones.  The  tape  being  removed  and  the  horse  let  up, 
a considerable  degree  of  bleeding  took  place ; this,  however,  was 
checked  during  the  course  of  the  evening  by  the  application  of  cold 
water.  A dose  of  sp.  aeth.  nit.  and  tinct.  opii  was  given,  which  was 
repeated  during  three  days.  The  parts  were  kept  carefully  clean 
by  bathing,  and  they  healed  rapidly  and  completely.  His  urine  is 
discharged  through  the  sheath  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a horse 
that  does  not  draw  his  yard : in  other  respects  he  is  quite  well, 
does  his  work  regularly,  and  is  as  fat  as  a hog. 

I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your’s  truly, 

(Signed)  John  Spencer. 


No.  XXX. 


A curious  Case,  producing  something  like  Globus 
Hystericus. 


Inverness,  August  4,  1845. 

Sir, — One  of  my  carriage-horses  is  subject  to  a complaint  of, 
I believe,  rather  an  unusual  character ; at  least,  none  of  the  ve- 
terinary surgeons  who  have  seen  him  appear  able  to  account  for 
or  treat  it.  I mention  his  history  since  in  my  possession : — One 
of  a pair  of  greys  which  I purchased  about  fourteen  months  ago, 
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six  years  old  now,  16^  hands  high;  a very  handsome  horse,  shew- 
ing a good  deal  of  breeding,  and  both  lively  and  gentle  in  harness. 
He  met  with  an  accident  the  very  day  he  came  to  my  stable,  hav- 
ing cast  himself  in  the  stall.  An  injury  in  the  hip-joint  was  the  con- 
sequence, from  which  he  did  not  entirely  recover  for  three  months.  It 
was  during  his  convalescence,  and  while  only  getting  gentle  walking 
exercise,  that  the  complaint  I now  mention  first  shewed  itself.  A 
tumour,  of  the  size  generally  of  an  egg,  but  at  times  double  that  size, 
rises  apparently  from  the  stomach  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
throat,  causing  distress  and  threatening  suffocation.  By  following 
it  upward  with  the  hand,  it  may  be  pressed  so  that  you  might  ex- 
pect its  discharge  through  the  mouth,  but  no  such  discharge  can  be 
obtained.  By  following  it  downward  it  can  often,  but  not  always, 
be  made  to  descend  out  of  the  throat  altogether.  To  the  feeling  it 
seems  both  liquid  and  flatulent.  When  small,  it  does  not  seem  much 
to  distress  him ; when  large,  the  distress  is  very  great — a violent 
effort  to  discharge  it — perspiration — and  even  screaming  ; and,  on 
one  occasion,  falling  down.  When  such  an  attack  as  this  passes 
over,  the  horse’s  condition  does  not  seem  affected  by  it ; he  takes 
to  his  meat  just  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  matter  with  him.  He 
has  done  his  work  regularly  for  the  last  eight  months,  though  the 
affection  has  never  entirely  disappeared.  This  was  his  state  till 
yesterday,  when  again  he  had  a very  bad  attack : — the  lump  was 
nearly  the  size  of  one’s  fist,  but  it  rose  only  about  a foot  above  the 
chest.  In  his  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it  he  discharged  by  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  a considerable  quantity  of  green  frothy  stuff.  He  is  at  pre- 
sent getting  some  green  food.  He  actually  screamed  with  the  pain 
of  the  effort,  but  did  not  obtain  relief  till  a bottle  of  warm  water  was 
poured  into  his  throat,  and,  working  this  downward,  the  lump  dis- 
appeared. No  sooner  was  this  the  case  than  he  began  prancing 
about  in  the  highest  spirits.  To-day  he  is  quite  well,  and  has 
done  three  hours’  light  work  as  gay  as  a lark : the  enlargement 
however,  is  still  visible,  and  capable  of  being  moved  upward  or 
downward  by  the  hand.  It  can  always  be  compressed  by  the  hand 
without  any  apparent  pain,  but  sometimes  gives  a slight  gurgle  on 
pressure. 

I have  thus,  as  minutely  as  I could,  described  this  case ; suffi- 
ciently, I hope,  to  enable  you  to  favour  me  with  your  opinion  of 
its  nature,  and  of  the  treatment  to  be  resorted  to,  both  on  im- 
mediate attack  and  with  the  view  to  permanent  cure.  I have  in 
prospect  a journey  of  some  eight  or  ten  days,  on  which  I set  out 
the  20th  of  this  month.  I take  it  easily,  seldom  exceeding  thirty 
miles  a-day,  and  that  not  continuously.  It  would  put  me  to  much 
inconvenience  to  want  this  horse,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I would 
not  wish  to  run  any  risk  of  injuring  him. 
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Your  opinion  in  answer  will  very  much  oblige  me,  and,  if  you 
will  be  so  good  as  note  the  amount  of  your  consultation  fee,  I shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  remitting  it  by  return  of  post. 

I am,  Sir,  &c. 


No.  XXXI. 


Reply  of  Professor  DlCK. 

Edinburgh,  10th  August,  1845. 

Sir, — The  case  of  your  horse  is  a curious  one,  and  I have  some 
difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  its  precise  nature,  chiefly  from  the  fact 
of  the  lump  being  moveable,  and  at  the  same  time  never  entirely 
disappearing.  From  the  description  you  give  of  the  case,  it 
strongly  resembles  the  nervous  affection  of  the  human  being  called 
globus  hystericus;  and  although  I have  never  met  with  such  a case, 
or,  at  any  rate,  one  that  has  continued  so  long  and  occurred  so 
frequently,  it  may  still  vbe  such  an  affection,  and  depending  upon 
some  weakened  condition  of  the  stomach,  producing  flatulence  and 
a spasmodic  tendency  to  regurgitation,  but  checked  by  the  natural 
action  of  the  pharynx  and  its  muscles.  If  such  is  the  case,  I should 
expect  that  the  morbid  condition  of  the  stomach  might  be  remedied 
by  giving  for  a short  time,  daily,  four  drachms  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
one  drachm  of  camphor,  and  two  drachms  of  gentian,  made  into  a 
ball  with  linseed  meal  and  any  simple  syrup. 

It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  there  is  either  a kind  of 
stricture  of  the  gullet  about  its  entrance  into  the  stomach,  or  a 
pouch  or  dilatation  of  some  part  of  its  course  down  the  neck,  of 
which  I have  seen  examples ; and  in  such  cases  I fear  a complete 
cure  is  not  likely  to  be  effected,  although  the  disease  may  be  con- 
siderably palliated. 

From  the  fact  of  his  living  upon  green  food,  and  from  two  cases 
I met  with  lately,  in  which  the  probang  had  to  be  used  to  force 
down  the  food  which  was  causing  the  obstruction,  and  from  the 
fact  of  one  of  them  being  choked  only  three  weeks  previously, 
and  all  having  been  fed  upon  grass,  I think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  put  him  upon  hay.  I would  prefer  old  hay,  if  it  is  to  be  got 
conveniently,  and  it  should  be  well  sprinkled  with  salt  and  water 
before  giving  it  to  him  or  putting  it  into  the  rack.  His  oats  or  other 
food  should  in  like  manner  be  moistened  with  salt  and  water  on 
all  occasions  before  it  is  given  to  him,  and,  if  he  is  a greedy  feeder, 
it  should  be  well  spread  in  the  manger,  to  prevent  his  getting  too 
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large  a mouthful  at  once.  When  he  has  been  out  in  harness  for 
a few  hours  he  should  be  allowed  to  eat  a little  hay  before  he  is 
fed,  and  should  have  water  before  feeding,  and  also  afterwards,  in 
moderate  quantities.  If  I am  right  in  supposing  that  there  is 
always  a swelling  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  there  must  be  a sack 
or  pouch  in  the  gullet;  and  in  that  case  it  will  be  of  great  service 
to  have  a pad  made  about  the  size  of  a person’s  hand,  and  placed 
so  as  to  press  on  the  enlargement  at  all  times  when  he  is  in  the 
stable.  It  may  be  adjusted  by  a sort  of  light  false  collar,  or  strap 
like  one,  attached  on  each  side  to  the  roller  by  straps  running  from 
the  seat  of  draught,  and  one  higher  up,  so  as  to  keep  up  constant 
moderate  pressure.  I have  found  such  an  arrangement  have  the 
effect  of  completely  preventing  obstruction  where  a pouch  has  been 
formed  in  the  gullet,  and  when  other  means  have  failed. 

If  at  any  time  in  future  he  is  attacked,  a little  well-boiled  oat- 
meal gruel  will  be  found  the  best  thing  to  give  him,  or  a little 
salt  in  a bottle  of  water,  pressure  being  also  applied  with  the  hand 
to  stroke  the  matter  down  the  gullet : should  these  fail,  the  intro- 
duction of  a probang  is  the  most  certain  means  of  removing  the 
obstruction. 

I do  not  think  he  will  be  in  any  way  injured  by  the  journey 
you  propose.  I am,  Sir,  &c. 


No.  XXXII. 

14th  August,  1845. 

Sir, — I have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  10th  of  August, 
to  the  details  of  which  I shall  particularly  attend.  It  struck  me  at  0 
first,  as  it  does  you,  that  the  case  resembled  the  globus  hyste- 
ricus. The  tumour  shews  itself  more  or  less  when  standing  in  the 
stable,  and  then  its  site  is  just  where  the  lower  part  of  the  collar 
touches.  He  is  very  deep  along  the  line  of  the  collar,  and  re- 
quires one  of  unusual  size ; and  I am  not  sure  that  he  may  not 
have  received  some  injury  from  this  not  being  observed  when  I 
first  got  him,  and  his  working  some  days  in  too  small  a collar. 
But  although  this  is  a case  in  which  you  can  always  observe  some 
enlargement  when  in  the  stable,  it  totally  disappears  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  work,  and  will  not  be  visible  at  all,  probably,  until  next 
morning.  He  is  a greedy  feeder,  and  I shall  take  care  that  he  is 
fed  in  small  quantities  at  a time,  and  frequently,  instead  of  giving 
his  feed  at  once.  He  has  been  perfectly  well,  and  working  daily 
since  I wrote  to  you. 

To  Professor  Dick. 
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Edinburgh,  16th  August,  1845. 

Sir, — I BEG  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your’s  of  the  14th 
this  morning.  From  the  additional  particulars  it  contains,  I am 
more  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  is  a dilatation  of  the  esopha- 
gus,— its  situation,  the  form  of  his  neck,  the  fact  of  having  been 
wrought  in  too  small  a collar  for  a few  days,  the  circumstance  of  the 
tumour  totally  disappearing  when  at  work,  all  tend  to  confirm  that 
opinion;  the  pressure  of  the  collar,  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  and  the  suspension  of  feeding  for  the  time  emptying  the  sack. 
The  only  thing  that  militates  against  that  being  the  case  is,  that 
the  tumour  sometimes  does  not  probably  make  its  appearance 
till  the  next  day  after  being  at  work,  and  does  not  do  so  at 
all  times  when  he  returns  to  the  stable  and  begins  to  feed ; that, 
however,  may  arise  from  the  parts,  although  weakened  and  re- 
laxed, still  retaining  some  power  of  contraction,  which  can  be 
effected  when  the  weight  is  removed,  by  the  sac  being  evacuated, 
but  which  is  again  overcome  by  the  repeated  distention  produced 
by  the  morsels  of  food  as  they  course  along  to  the  stomach.  Hence 
the  advantage  of  the  pad  I suggested. 

I have  a preparation  in  my  museum  of  the  gullet  of  a mare 
which  was  dilated  exactly  in  the  situation  of  the  tumour  in  your 
horse’s  throat.  The  sac  is  of  a conical  form,  the  apex  extending 
upwards,  resembling  in  shape  and  size  a pine-apple,  the  gullet  above 
and  below  being  of  the  natural  size.  Although  diseases  of  the 
gullet  in  horses  are  rather  rare,  they  are  very  common  in  cattle. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

William  Dick. 


REMARKS  ON  Mr.  W.  A.  CHERRY’S  PAPER  ON 
CORONITIS. 

By  Thos.  Wright,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Brighton. 

It  was  not  without  some  degree  of  interest,  and,  I may  say, 
instruction  too,  that  I perused  the  communication  in  your  last 
number  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Cherry,  on  Coronitis,  that  gentleman,  I 
doubt  not,  having  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  on 
which  he  has  written ; but,  as  I find  that  his  opinion  differs  somewhat 
from  mine  respecting  its  pathological  nature,  &c.,  I have  ventured 
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to  trouble  you  with  a few  remarks,  not  with  the  intention  of 
contradicting  any  assertions  contained  in  his  paper,  but  merely 
with  a view  of  eliciting  farther  evidence,  in  order  more  fully  to  de- 
monstrate the  existence  of  such  an  important  disease. 

The  study  of  the  foot  and  its  diseases  has  always  been  considered 
by  me  as  a subject  of  paramount  importance  to  the  veterinary 
surgeon ; but  from  all  the  observations  that  I have  made  on  the 
disease  now  before  us,  I have  not  been,  nor  indeed  am  I,  induced 
to  consider  it  as  being  dependent  upon  any  one  part  of  the  foot 
being  deranged  or  diseased,  but  to  arise  by  virtue  of  a peculiar 
susceptibility  of  irritation  existing  in  the  whole  of  the  various 
structures  of  that  organ,  and  not  confined  exclusively  to  any  one 
of  them,  which  irritation  I have  known  frequently  to  remain  for 
very  lengthened  periods,  or  even  after  comparatively  slight  diseases. 

We  have  also  many  instances  of  this  disease  occurring  in  feet 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect  the  slightest  increase  of  heat 
or  any  other  abnormal  symptom,  such  as  shoulder  lameness,  &c. 
In  these  cases  of  long  standing  we  are  certain  not  only  to  have  di- 
minished size  of  the  foot  of  the  affected  limb,  but  also  an  alteration 
in  its  texture — it  gradually  becoming  more  brittle  and  harsh.  Some 
cases  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  hereditary  predis- 
position, in  the  absence  of  any  other  assignable  cause,  an  instance 
of  which  I will  here  relate,  it  having  occurred  to  me  but  a very 
short  time  since. 

A gentleman  came  to  our  forge  with  a horse,  it  having  unfortu- 
nately just  thrown  a shoe  from  one  of  its  fore  feet.  During  the 
time  he  remained  in  the  forge  I happened  to  notice  that  the  foot 
from  which  the  shoe  had  been  lost  was  not  so  large  as  the  opposite 
one  by  a considerable  degree,  nor  did  it  appear  at  all  so  healthy, 
the  fibrous  texture  of  it  being  more  plainly  developed,  the  frog- 
band  looking  ragged,  and  the  inferior  edge  of  the  crust  being  much 
cracked  and  broken,  although  the  shoe  had  but  just  been  cast,  and 
the  injury  received  by  the  foot  in  consequence  very  slight.  I 
inquired  of  the  gentleman  who  brought  him,  and  who  proved  to  be 
the  owner,  whether  this  circumstance  was  very  rare  (alluding  to  the 
losing  of  the  shoe) ; upon  which  he  replied,  “ No,  it  was  not,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a very  frequent  occurrence.”  In  answer  to  farther 
questions  put  to  him  by  me,  he  said  that  he  had  bred  him  himself, 
and  had  not  ever  parted  from  him  a week,  and  was  confident  that 
it  was  not  owing  to  any  perceptible  disease  having  affected  it,  but 
that  it  had  been  so  from  the  time  he  was  taken  from  the  field  as  a 
colt.  He  generally  stood  pointing  the  foot,  but  had  never  shewn 
lameness. 

This,  if  I am  not  putting  a wrong  construction  on  the  words 
“ brittleness,  diminished  secretion,  and  harshness  of  the  horn,”  is 
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a case  simulating  that  disorder  spoken  of  by  Mr.  C. ; but  1 cannot 
see  by  what  method  of  reasoning  we  are  to  attribute  its  appear- 
ance to  inflammation  of  the  coronary  substance  (coronitis) ; for  if 
we  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  structures  concerned  in  com- 
pleting the  horny  case,  beside  that  of  the  crust  or  wall,  we  shall 
find  that  they  also,  as  was  the  case  in  the  above  instance,  partici- 
pate in  the  general  disorder.  The  sole  will  be  found  to  shell  off' 
much  more  readily  than  from  a healthy  foot,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
diminished  and  abnormal  secretion,  with  increased  brittleness  ; and 
the  frog,  if  not  found  affected  with  thrush,  as  in  most  instances  it 
will  be,  is  hard,  dry,  and  inelastic,  and  not,  perhaps,  more  than 
above  half  its  natural  size. 

Returning  now  to  the  causes  of  the  appearances  just  described, 
it  will  be  recollected  that  I was  speaking  of  the  irritable  dispo- 
sition of  the  sensible  parts  of  the  foot ; and  I doubt  not  that  there 
are  many  who  have  had  proof  sufficiently  convincing  of  the  truth 
of  that  which  I am  about  to  state,  particularly  those  to  whose  lot 
it  has  fallen  to  have  the  superintendence  of  a forge. 

The  better  to  be  understood,  I will  suppose  a case : — A horse, 
perfectly  sound,  was  brought  a week  ago  to  be  newly  shod.  He 
was  shod  as  usual,  and  has  ever  since  been  at  work,  but  is  now 
brought  back,  with  a statement  that  he  has  gone  somewhat  feel- 
ingly ever  since  those  last  new  shoes  were  applied,  gradually 
getting  worse..  His  shoes  are  taken  off,  and  applied  again  with 
some  slight  alteration  in  the  nails,  or  not  so  tight,  as  .it  is  said,  and 
he  is  again  taken  to  work  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  go  off, 
instead  of  which  he  continues  to  get  worse,  until  at  length  he  is 
obliged  to  be  taken  from  his  work  altogether,  and  turned  out  or 
kept  quiet  in  the  stable  for  a much  longer  time  than  very  many 
persons  would  expect  before  he  recovers  his  usual  soundness. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  lengthened  lameness  ? An  answer  is 
easily  obtained.  The  horse  at  first  was  lamed  from  pressure  of 
the  nails,  but,  not  being  of  that  severe  nature  which  will  unfit  him 
for  service,  he  is  kept  at  work,  gradually  becoming  worse,  until  at 
last  there  becomes- such  a degree  of  irritation,  not  to  say  inflamma- 
tion, set  up  in  the  internal  structures,  that  very  great  attention  and 
a lengthened  rest  are  found  necessary  to  dissipate  it.  If,  however, 
he  is  taken  to  work  again  previous  to  the  injured  parts  having 
perfectly  established  their  usual  tenacity,  we  must  expect,  and, 
indeed,  too  often  find,  a lingering  disease  to  follow.  The  secretions 
being  for  a time  increased  and  then  again  diminished,  according  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  cause  those  rings  to  be  produced, 
which  by  all  are  considered  as  characteristic  of  a brittle  and  fever- 
ish disposition  of  feet. 

The  coronary  substance,  although  it  must  be  considered  by  us 
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of  by  far  greater  importance  than  either  of  the  other  secreting 
parts  of  the  foot,  and  in  this  disorder  most  certainly  participating, 
to  a very  great  extent,  in  the  diseased  action,  yet  I do  not  con- 
sider that  we  should  be  justified  in  regarding  it  as  the  seat  of  an 
affection  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  dependent  upon  a general  dis- 
turbed action  affecting  the  whole  of  the  textures  of  the  sensible 
foot  dependent  upon  excited  irritability. 

The  sensible  secreting  surfaces  of  the  foot  have  all  of  them  been 
proved  to  be  continuations  of  the  true  skin ; and  it  is  in  consequence 
of  this  that  they  are  so  frequently  S3rmpathetically  diseased  in 
fevers  and  other  affections  in  which  the  skin  is  diseased,  such  as 
grease  in  the  production  of  canker,  & c.  The  law  of  sympathy  being 
thus  so  well  established  between  the  skin  and  the  secreting  sur- 
faces of  the  foot,  and  those  parts  being  so  very  similar  in  structure 
and  function  to  each  other,  I consider  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  one  of  them  to  remain  chronically  diseased  for  any  length 
of  time  without,  in  some  measure,  affecting  the  others;  so  that, 
that  which  was  at  first  only  the  effect  of  disease  in  a neighbouring 
part,  may  soon  become  a cause,  merely  through  the  influence  of 
sympathy. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  C.,  that  tar,  See. 
does  not  become  absorbed  when  applied  to  the  hoof  with  a view 
to  soften  its  texture  and  render  it  tougher  and  less  friable,  I must 
beg  to  disagree,  in  toto.  He  says,  “ examine  a foot  that  has  been 
stopped  with  the  common  tar  ointment,  and  it  will  only  be  found 
to  have  penetrated  so  far  as  there  may  be  a portion  of  dead  horn.” 
So  far  as  the  power  of  our  visual  faculties  will  enable  us  to  detect 
its  farther  progress,  I am  free  to  admit  that  he  is  correct ; but  our 
olfactories,  I presume,  are  too  often  made  aware  of  its  presence  in 
living  horn  to  allow  of  its  absorption  being  denied. 

Evaporation  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  wall,  unless  in  a very 
limited  degree  indeed,  so  little  as  not  to  be  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance, I am  inclined  altogether  to  disbelieve,  unless  it  is  im- 
mediately after  the  rasp  has  been  applied,  as  in  the  operation  of 
clenching  the  nails,  for  the  crust  has  the  power  of  throwing  out  a 
kind  of  epidermis,  which  effectually  prevents  evaporation ; but  this 
epidermoid  covering  being  removed  in  the  operation  above  alluded 
to,  together  with  some  portion  of  the  crust  itself,  the  most  external 
pores  are  consequently  left  open,  and  evaporation  is  the  consequence : 
in  a very  short  space  of  time,  however,  this  defence  is  again  pro- 
duced, and  evaporation  arrested.  If  we  deny  absorption  ever  taking 
place  in  healthy  horn,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  two 
pieces  of  this  material,  both  taken  from  a sound  foot,  the  one  im- 
mersed in  tar  and  the  other  in  grease  or  oil,  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  for  some  time,  do,  when  taken  out,  present  remarkable  altera- 
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tions  in  their  character ! the  former  having  acquired  a considerable 
degree  of  toughness  and  elasticity,  while  the  latter  will  be  crisp, 
harsh,  and  brittle,  still  not  the  slightest  alteration  of  colour  will  be 
observed.  It  must  be  evident  that,  in  this  latter  portion  of  horn, 
suppression  of  evaporation  was  not  the  cause  of  its  texture  being 
rendered  more  friable,  as  that  could  not  have  been  present;  and, 
therefore,  I cannot  see  how  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
the  ill  effects  produced  by  the  application  of  grease  or  oil  to  the 
crust  is,  through  the  medium  of  its  arresting  the  function  of  evapo- 
ration “by  closing  the  surface  of  the  horn,”  thus  preventing  the 
escape  “ of  the  more  fluid  portion,”  which,  remaining,  causes  the  horn 
to  be  destroyed  “simply  by  the  action  of  its  own  constituents.” 
If  this  really  were  the  case,  how  difficult  would  it  be  for  us  to 
account  for  the  good  effects  produced  by  the  application  of  tar  or 
any  agents  of  this  class,  as  they  also  are  agents  which  prevent  the 
process  of  evaporation!  It.  appears  to  me  to  be  a farce  to  talk  of 
evaporation  taking  placing  from  the  surface  of  the  crust,  when  we 
know  that  the  evaporating  pores  in  it  commence  at  its  superior 
border,  and  terminate  at  its  inferior  one. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  give  it  as  my  firm  opinion,  based  upon 
strict  observation,  that  the  benefit  which  accrues  from  the  use 
of  tar  in  brittle  feet  is  through  the  medium  of  its  becoming  ab- 
sorbed and  filling  up  the  hiatus  left  by  the  non-secretion  of  a 
principle  similar  to  it,  which  principle  is  highly  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  natural  toughness  and  durability  of  horn. 


ON  THE  ANTIPHLOGISTIC  OR  SEDATIVE  MODE  OF 
TREATMENT  IN  TETANUS,  WITHOUT  THE  USE 
OF  OPIUM. 

By  JOHN  RELPH,  M.R.C.V.S. , Sibergham,  Cumberland. 

A STOUT  single-harnessed  grey  colt,  four  years  old,  and  full  of 
flesh,  belonging  to  W.  Blamire,  Esq.,  was  docked,  and  the  stump 
cauterized  on  the  19th  of  May  last.  He  lay  out  on  the  night  of 
the  6th  of  June,  and  was  forced  over  a fence  by  other  horses.  After 
this,  he  was  noticed  to  be  not  altogether  right : there  was  an  awk- 
wardness in  his  gait,  and  he  did  not  masticate  with  his  usual  free- 
dom. The  latter  symptom  was  referred  to  imperfection  in  the 
teeth ; the  former  to  fencing  and  exposure  to  rain. 

He  became  worse.  A moderate  quantity  of  blood  was  taken 
from  him  on  the  10th,  but  the  disease  progressed,  and  I was  called 
to  Thackwood  to  inspect  him  on  the  night  of  the  12th.  I found  all 
the  well-marked  symptoms  of  tetanus  strongly  developed. 
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That  the  veterinary  surgeon  may  form  an  idea  of  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  jaws  could  be 
opened  to  the  extent  of  about  1^  inches  in  front,  and  that  the 
membrana  nictitans  covered  half  of  the  ball  of  the  eye  on  mode- 
rately elevating  the  head.  The  pulse  was  little  affected,  but  the 
respirations  were  too  frequent  and  short.  He  was  annoyed  with 
cough,  but  the  sounds  of  the  chest  were  normal.  The  appetite 
was  apparently  keen,  but  could  not  be  gratified  : an  uncertain 
quantity  of  hay  was  all  he  had  managed  to  eat  during  the  day, 
and  the  bowels  were  inactive. 

The  special  senses  presented  a curious  anomaly  that  is  not  un- 
common in  this  disease — a sudden  and  unexpected  image  on  the 
eye,  or  sound  in  the  ear,  excited  a fearful  start ; yet  he  swallowed 
with  avidity  all  medicated  draughts,  and  the  saliva  impregnated 
with  the  balls  of  aloes,  &c.  that  were  broken  in  his  mouth.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  were  exalted, 
and  those  of  taste  abased,  though  we  had  proof  they  were  not  lost, 
as  he  shewed  a preference  to  water  with  oatmeal. 

Treatment. — I gave  3X  aloes,  and  Jxxiv  ol.  lini,  with  gr. 
cyanuret  of  potassium.  Probably  3ij  aloes  and  §iij  of  the  oil 
were  lost. 

A copious  aloetic  injection  was  administered,  and  the  head,  neck, 
and  body  were  well  clothed.  My  orders  then  were  to  allow  plenty 
of  warm  water,  thin  bran  mashes,  and  a little  grass.  Repeat  the 
cyanuret  three  times  a-day. 

13 th,  8 P.M. — The  cathartic  is  just  beginning  to  operate.  There 
is  evident  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system.  Continue  medicine. 

14 th,  6 P.M. — Still  purging  briskly,  and  many  worms  have 
been  expelled : respiration  more  full  and  calm.  Give  a fever 
powder,  composed  of  antim.  pot.  tart.,  potassse  nitrat.  &c.,  and 
also  the  cyanuret,  twice  every  day. 

16/A. — Improving.  Continue  medicine. 

17/A. — The  pulse  and  the  aspect  of  the  eyes  and  nose  indicate 
that  the  force  of  the  arterial  action  is  much  abated.  A copious 
perspiration  has  been  kept  up  by  the  clothing : this  was  now 
lightened,  and  Jss  spts.  eetheri  nit.  given  twice  a-day,  with  the 
powders,  omitting  the  cyanuret. 

19/A. — The  spasms  are  considerably  diminished  : the  jaws  can 
be  opened  about  three  inches  in  front.  The  sheath  and  hinder  legs 
exhibit  a slight  degree  of  oedematous  swelling,  and  the  pulse  is 
soft  and  increased  to  55 — respiration  28 ; and  the  cough  is  seldom 
heard. 

R Ilyd.  chlor.  et  opii,  aa  3j,  aloes  jij.  Mix  f.  bol.,  one  dose. 

21s/. — The  alvine  evacuations  are  copious  and  pultaceous  ; the 
muscular  system  more  relaxed ; but  the  sheath  and  legs  are  more 
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swelled.  Give  ferri  carb.,  quinine,  and  camph.  formed  into  a ball 
with  farina  and  balsam. 

22 d. — No  amendment.  Repeat  the  ball,  with  the  addition  of 
a little  pulv.  lyttae. 

23c?. — All  the  legs  very  much  filled ; the  engorgement  extending 
almost  to  the  elbows.  He  had  got  to  move  about  tolerably  in  his 
loose  box ; but  to-day,  when  compelled  to  stir,  the  hinder  legs 
were  at  each  step  brought  towards  the  body  with  a quick  convul- 
sive action,  exactly  like  stringhalt;  he  also  staggered  fearfully. 
Is  effusion  taking  place  within  the  theca  spinalis  1 The  pulse  is 
frequent  and  soft — the  membranes  rather  pale  and  clear ; there- 
fore push  the  stimulating  tonic  treatment,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
threatening  fatal  effusion.  Give  lyttse  grs.  iv,  with  camph.,  zing,  et 
gent. ; scarify  the  sheath,  and  apply  a stimulating  embrocation  two 
or  three  times  a-day,  and  likewise  bandage  the  legs  and  body. 
Allow  three  or  four  pints  of  raw  barley  per  day. 

24th. — Pulse  less  frequent — the  conjunctiva  of  a fresher  red — 
swellings  rather  declining,  except  the  sheath  and  an  extension  un- 
derneath the  abdomen.  Repeat  the  ball. 

2 5th. — Sheath  worse.  Repeat  the  ball  with  lyttse  gr.  v. 

2 6th. — General  improvement.  Give  a ball  formed  of  iodin., 
ferri  carb.,  zing,  et  gentian,  and  repeat  it  daily. 

30th. — The  legs  are  greatly  improved,  but  the  sheath  is  yet 
heavy.  Incisions  were  made  into  it  with  some  difficulty,  as  he 
now  dashed  about  and  kicked  cleverly.  Of  course,  these  exertions 
caused  hurried  respiration  with  expanded  nostrils  and  free  perspi- 
ration. Give  iodine  and  camph.  twice  a-day,  and  let  him  have 
gentle  exercise. 

July  2 cl. — Give  opii,  camph.,  et  hyd.  chlor.  aa  3j  twice  a-day. 

4 th. — Appears  in  good  health — walks  freely — the  membrana 
nictitans  only  covers  a little  of  the  eye  on  elevating  the  head ; but 
he  cannot  eat  off  the  level  ground  without  kneeling  to  it.  Discon- 
tinue medicine  for  a few  days. 

8 th. — Little  change.  Give  a ball  formed  of  aloes,  hydr.  chlorid. 
et  resinee,  and  repeat  every  twelve  hours  until  the  bowels  are 
gently  opened. 

On  this  occasion  the  bowels  readily  responded  to  the  aperient, 
and  a brisk  purging,  that  continued  about  three  days,  was  the 
consequence  ; but  by  allowing  mucilage  freely,  and  careful  feed- 
ing, it  subsided  safely,  and  on  the  17th  I found  all  right. 

In  reviewing  this  case  a medical  critic  might  be  disposed  to 
condemn  the  treatment  as  being  incongruous  and  unscientific, — de- 
pletives, sedatives,  and  stimulating  tonics,  having  been  freely  and 
alternately  used ; yet,  upon  a more  careful  consideration  of  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  disease  and  the  course  pursued,  it  seems  to  accord  with 
axioms  of  science. 

Morbid  anatomy  points  out  change, — the  effects  of  inflammation, 
chiefly  in  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  medulla  spinalis  and  its  tunics ; 
yet  the  symptoms  attest  that  the  brain  is,  at  all  events,  functionally 
implicated,  a fact  familiar  to  my  preceptor,  the  late  W.  Wilkinson, 
Y.  S.,  and  acknowledged  in  his  work,  and  supported  by  the  ob- 
servations of  our  best  modern  authors. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  able  pathologists,  that  what  we  call  inflam- 
mation may  occur  in  the  circulatory,  the  nutritive,  or  in  the  inner- 
vating organs  of  a part,  separately  or  conjointly;  and  that  it  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  last  mentioned,  in  the  instance  of  tetanus, 
is  probable.  This  granted,  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that  a 
disease  confessedly  consisting  of  an  inflammation  of  certain  parts 
should  have  produced  so  arduous  a search  for  a specific  remedy, 
often  to  the  exclusion  of  a rational  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

I am  perfectly  aware  that  depletion  and  sedatives  have  been 
directed,  and  that  many  cases  are  recorded  where  these  and  other 
means  succeeded ; yet,  when  we  see  bleeding  to  faintness  recom- 
mended, cold  water  ablutions,  and  warm  water  injections  into  the 
bloodvessels,  and  many  other  such  means,  we  cannot  but  think 
they  are  intended  to  act  by  a specific  shock  to  the  system  rather 
than  by  removing  congestion  and  tranquillizing  the  irritable  nerves: 
indeed,  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  practice  turns  too  much  upon  the  anti- 
spasmodic  power  of  opium,  although  a glance  at  the  cases  shews 
that  improvement  was  generally  most  evident  after  evacuating  the 
prima  via. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  fact,  that,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  encephalonic  affections,  we  should  always  bear  in  mind 
that  a certain  amount  of  arterial  force  is  essential  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  that  these  may  be  de- 
ranged by  the  two  opposite  conditions  of  an  increased  or  a depressed 
circulation.  When  the  condition  of  the  patient,  the  pulse,  and  other 
symptoms  warrant  venesection,  it  may  be  beneficially  adopted  to 
a moderate  extent;  and  cases  will  occur  where  a repetition,  either 
from  the  jugular  vein  or  temporal  artery,  is  required. 

Next  in  importance  stands  purging ; and  the  agents  I prefer  are 
aloes  and  linseed  oil,  putting  the  animal,  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  influence  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  which,  by  its  sedative  action 
on  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  may  possibly  abate  inflam- 
mation ; and  in  this  case  it  evidently  accelerated  the  action  of  the 
cathartic. 

This  influence  may  be  carefully  kept  up  previous  to  and  during 
the  operation  of  the  purge,  and  afterwards  aided  or  superseded 
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by  the  common  fever  powder  or  ball  of  antim.  pot.  tart,  with  pot. 
nit.,  &c.,  or  by  digitalis.  It  is  highly  probable  that  hyoscyamus  and 
liq.  ammon.  acet.,  and  also  belladonna,  in  full  doses,  would  like- 
wise be  available  while  the  inflammation  maintains  the  acute  type; 
but,  as  this  passes  into  the  asthenic,  then  add  full  doses  of  cam- 
phor or  spts.  setheri  nit.  to  such  of  these  as  appear  best  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case ; or  opium,  camphor,  and  hydr.  chlo- 
ride, may  be  given,  or  iodine,  adding  stimulants  and  tonics,  if  effu- 
sion or  debility  indicate  their  use.  The  state  of  the  bowels  claims 
attention  throughout  the  disease.  Aperients  and  enemata  may 
be  required,  and,  for  constipation,  the  tobacco  fumes  might  be 
tried. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  up  a free  perspiration  by  means 
of  clothing  or  the  application  of  sheep-skins;  but,  having  seen  much 
irritation  and  mischief  follow  the  employment  of  blisters,  I do  not  now 
use  them.  I can  state  the  same  of  amputation,  which  seemed  to 
me  to  be  founded  on  fallacious  reasoning;  as  the  disease,  once  esta- 
blished, goes  on  independent  of  the  condition  of  the  wound.  Plenty 
of  tepid  water,  thin  mashes,  and  gruel,  should  be  allowed,  care- 
fully adapting  the  nutritive  quality  of  the  diet  to  the  stage  of  the 
disease.  In  many  cases  the  patient  will  not  refuse  medicine  in 
his  mash  or  water,  which  is  very  desirable ; and  when  no  other 
mode  of  administering  it  than  by  the  nose  is  practicable,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  as  experience  shews  us  that 
horses  are  occasionally  saved  by  that  course,  and  hence  its  supe- 
riority to  locking  the  door  upon  him  and  putting  the  key  in  our 
pocket*. 

I have  seen  acute  delirium  occur  in  the  disease,  and  which  was 
subdued  by  blood-letting  and  other  remedies ; and,  also,  an  aggra- 
vation and  distress  to  the  animal  from  venesection  being  carried 
too  far, — a stimulant  was  then  used  with  benefit. 

Many  years  ago,  on  being  called  to  a mare  very  ill  in  this  dis- 
ease, I bled  her  freely  at  the  wish  of  the  owner.  The  result  was, 
too  great  a depression  of  the  vital  powers;  and,  either  from  want 
of  action,  or  physical  change  in  the  blood  (the  inability  to  take  food 
preventing  a renovation),  congestion  of  the  lungs  ensued,  and,  I 
suppose,  the  owner  was  satisfied,  like  many  others  under  similar 
circumstances,  that  she  died  of  inflammation  of  that  organ.  In- 
deed, I freely  acknowledge  my  conviction  that  the  alarming  ana- 
sarca that  occurred  in  this  case  resulted  from  pushing  the  sedatives 
too  far,  aided  by  the  season  of  the  year,  &c. 

* It  was  laid  down  as  an  axiom  in  treating  tetanus  by  a veterinary  surgeon 
who  produced  an  essay  on  the  disease,  that  it  was  the  best  practice  to  lock 
the  door  and  put  the  key  in  our  pocket,  and  leave  it  to  chance  : so  fallacious 
and  imperfect  would  have  been  our  plans  of  treatment. 
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Having  succeeded  in  a number  of  cases  by  the  employment  of 
the  antiphlogistic  or  sedative  treatment  without  the  use  of  opium 
at  all,  and  having  thus  imbibed  a high  opinion  of  the  superiority 
of  this  plan,  which  is  founded  on  the  presumption  that  tetanus  is  a 
kind  of  cerebro-spinalitis,  I beg  you  will  excuse  this  tedious  at- 
tempt at  an  exposition  of  those  views,  and,  if  admissible,  give  it 
a place  in  your  highly  useful  Journal. 

J.  Relph. 


A SINGULAR  CASE  OF  DISEASE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 
By  George  Waters,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S. 

Gentlemen, — May  I beg  of  you  to  insert  the  following  case  in 
your  valuable  Periodical,  which  came  under  my  observation  a short 
time  ago ; and  which  I think  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  some 
of  your  numerous  readers,  on  account  of  its  singularity. 

Mr.  A.,  of  this  town,  turned  his  bay  chaise-mare  into  a large 
loose  box  with  a yard  attached  to  it,  belonging  to  a friend  of  his, 
seven  miles  from  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her  two  or 
three  months’  rest.  When  about  half  this  time  had  expired,  she 
was  noticed  by  the  steward  to  be  slightly  lame  in  the  near  hind 
foot.  He  examined  it,  and,  seeing  a discharge  from  the  cleft  of  the 
frog,  supposed  thrush  to  be  the  cause  of  the  limping,  and  dressed  it 
during  three  or  four  days  with  a mixture  of  tar  and  salt;  but,  by  this 
time,  the  mare  had  become  so  dreadfully  lame,  that  they  thought 
it  advisable  to  acquaint  Mr.  A.  of  the  circumstance,  who  imme- 
diately applied  to  me,  and  requested  my  attendance  upon  her. 

I found  the  mare  with  the  toe  of  the  affected  foot  resting  lightly 
on  the  ground,  the  heel  swollen  and  very  painful,  with  an  ooz- 
ing of  foetid  pus  from  the  frog.  Finding  that  the  horny  frog  and 
sole,  towards  the  heels,  had  separated  from  their  corresponding 
villi,  I removed  them  carefully  with  my  drawing-knife,  and  applied 
pledgets  of  tow,  soaked  with  a weak  astringent,  to  the  parts — en- 
veloped the  whole  foot  and  pastern  in  a warm  bran  poultice — gave 
a laxative — and  left  her  for  the  night. 

On  the  following  day  I found  the  swelling  had  increased  in  size 
at  the  heel,  and  the  leg  on  the  inner  side  above  the  fetlock  was 
considerably  enlarged.  The  parts  were  ordered  to  be  dressed  with 
lead  lotion  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  a fresh 
poultice  applied  to  the  foot. 

3d  day. — I found  the  skin  at  the  heel  had  ulcerated  in  several 
places,  and  a dark  sanious  pus  was  oozing  from  it.  The  disease  in 
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the  foot  continued  to  progress,  and  pus  was  issuing  through  the  inner 
quarter  at  the  coronet.  The  swelling  above  the  fetlock  continued 
to  enlarge,  and  she  is  now  beginning  to  refuse  her  food.  I thinned 
the  quarter,  and  removed  the  detached  parts  ; applied  simple  dress- 
ing, and  renewed  the  poultice. 

4 thday. — The  abscess  at  the  fetlock  was  pointing,  the  heel  slough- 
ing, and  she  discharged  occasionally  at  the  nostrils  a quantity  of 
greyish-coloured  pus.  I auscultated  her,  and  detected  a gurgling  in 
the  bronchial  tubes.  I then  punctured  the  abscess  above  the  fetlock 
with  my  lancet,  and  more  than  a pound  of  thick  pus  escaped. 

She  was  kept  until  the  sixth  day  from  my  first  visit.  Seeing  no 
possibility  of  the  mare’s  recovery,  she  was  led  to  the  stack-yard 
and  destroyed. 

Post-mortem  examination . — Both  right  and  left  lungs  were 
filled  with  tubercles  of  various  sizes,  some  of  which  contained  a 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter,  while  others  were  in  a state  of  sup- 
puration. The  pus  varied  in  consistence  in  the  different  tubercles. 
On  cutting  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  they  were  found  filled  with  a 
purulent  fluid.  The  heart  and  pericardium  were  healthy,  as  were 
the  pleurse.  There  were  several  tubercles  in  the  messentery ; but 
with  this  exception  the  contents  of  the  abdominal  cavity  presented 
a healthy  appearance. 

The  inguinal  glands  on  the  same  side  as  the  affected  foot  were 
in  a suppurating  state ; the  sensitive  frog,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  elastic  substance  that  forms  the  heel,  had  become  quite  a soft 
decomposed  mass;  and  a separation  of  the  horny  from  the  sensitive 
laminse  had  taken  place  to  a great  extent  around  the  outer  quarter. 

Remarks. — This  was  an  aged  mare,  and  had  been  subject  for 
several  years  past  to  a chronic  dry  cough ; but  always  carried 
plenty  of  flesh,  and  was  in  good  plight  when  she  was  attacked  with 
this  lameness.  Until  the  fourth  day  of  my  visits  there  were  no 
symptoms  to  lead  me  to  suspect  any  increase  of  disease  in  the 
respiratory  organs. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tubercles  had  passed 
into  the  stage  of  suppuration  before  1 was  sent  for  to  examine  the 
foot,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  this  destructive  disease  in  the  foot 
was  connected  with  that  of  the  lungs ; for  there  are  many  cases  on 
record  in  which  tuberculization  of  the  lungs  had  proceeded  to  the 
last  stage  without  even  their  presence  being  suspected  by  the 
medical  attendant,  until  some  accidental  circumstance,  such  as  the 
formation  of  pus  in  different  parts  of  the  body  (as  in  the  foregoing 
instance),  induced  them  to  examine  the  subject  attentively  with 
a view  of  ascertaining  whether  they  depended  upon  disease  of  any 
of  the  internal  organs  ; for  it  is  well  known  that  pus  may  be  con- 
veyed through  the  system  by  the  circulation,  and  deposited  in 
certain  parts,  acting  as  nuclei  for  the  formation  of  abscesses. 
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CASES  BY  RICHARD  HENRY  DYER,  M.fi.C.V.S.L., 

Jersey. 

CASE  I. — Bleeding  from  the  Lungs. 

This  was  a coach-horse  about  thirteen  years  old.  He  had  been 
worked  only  two  miles  on  the  19th  of  August  last,  but  the  weather 
was  very  hot.  The  coachman  informed  me  that  he  had  been  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose  nearly  the  whole  distance,  and  he  supposed  that 
the  horse  had  lost  a gallon  of  blood. 

I was  called  at  eleven  o’clock,  when  the  following  symptoms 
presented  themselves  : — bleeding  very  freely  from  the  nostrils — 
blood  a bright  scarlet,  and  frothy — cough  at  intervals — no  pulse 
at  the  submaxillary  artery — respiration  so  hurried  and  laboured 
that  I could  scarcely  detect  the  beating  of  the  heart.  The  owner 
gave  him  up  as  dead,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  taken  into  a 
field  and  there  allowed  to  die,  as  he  very  much  disliked  a dead 
horse  in  his  stable : I,  however,  begged  that  the  horse  might  be 
put  under  treatment.  He  assented,  and  the  animal  was  removed  to 
my  own  stable.  The  same  symptoms  continued.  I gave  plumbi 
acetat.  3ij,  croton,  farinse  gr.  x,  and  aquae  §xij.  Cold  water  was 
dashed  on  the  sides  and  chest  for  half  an  hour;  I employed  enemas, 
and  left  the  horse  tied  up  to  the  manger  for  an  hour. 

I went  to  him  at  one  o’clock.  The  symptoms  were  abated: 
there  was  very  little  bleeding  from  the  nostrils,  but  a large  quan- 
tity of  saliva  from  the  mouth.  I gave  him  some  cold  water  to 
drink  and  a cold  mash  to  eat.  He  picked  up  a little  of  the  mash. 
I bathed  his  chest  and  sides,  and  left  him  tied  up  as  before  until 
the  evening,  when  I administered  plumbi  acet.  3i,  croton,  farinse 
gr.  x,  and  aquee  Jxij. 

As  the  bowels  seemed  torpid,  I gave  him  meal  and  water  as 
before,  fomented  him,  and  left  him  tied  up  for  the  night.  The 
bleeding  was  now  entirely  stopped  and  the  respiration  quieter. 

On  the  next  morning  I saw  him  at  eight  o’clock.  The  horse 
appeared  very  much  better.  I gave  him  the  same  drink  as  before, 
omitting  the  croton,  his  bowels  by  this  time  being  acted  upon.  The 
pulse  52,  and  intermits  every  four  or  five  beats.  In  the  evening 
the  horse  seemed  as  well  as  ever ; he  picked  up  his  hay,  and  ate 
his  corn  as  well  as  before.  The  pulse  is  now  natural,  and  the 
horse  is  doing  well.  I saw  him  a few  days  afterwards ; he  then 
seemed  quite  comfortable.  I advised  the  owner  not  to  put  him 
to  coach-work  any  more. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I did  not  bleed  in  this  case,  which  I 
know  to  be  the  main  part  of  the  treatment  in  general.  The  sub- 
ject under  treatment  was  an  old  horse,  and  in  low  condition, 
with  no  pulse  at  the  jaw.  This  will  at  once  account  for  what  is 
omitted. 
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Case  II. — Ruptured  Diaphragm . 

The  subject,  was  an  old  mare,  belonging  to  a man  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  heavy  goods  to  our  market.  The  history  is  as 
follows  : — she  was  taken  from  a meadow  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  2d  of  September  last,  where  there  was  plenty  of  good  grass, 
and  where  she  had  been  feeding  all  night,  and  put  into  a cart  per- 
fectly well  with  a heavy  load  behind  her.  The  owner  left  home 
at  eight  o’clock ; and  when  going  up  a steep  hill,  about  three  miles 
from  this  place,  the  mare  suddenly  staggered,  and  appeared  unable 
to  stand;  she  was,  however,  obliged  to  go  on,  as  the  man  could  get 
no  other  horse,  neither  did  he  think  there  was  any  danger.  He 
thought  that  it  was  a fit  of  gripes,  and  that  the  whole  of  it  would 
work  off  before  he  reached  Winchester.  She  continued  stagger- 
ing along  until  she  arrived  here,  when  she  was  taken  to  the  stable 
and  put  up:  this  was  about  twelve  o’clock.  The  symptoms  appeared 
to  get  worse  until  three,  when  1 was  sent  for  in  a hurry ; and  I 
found,  upon  entering  the  stable,  the  following  symptoms: — 

Mare  standing  with  difficulty — pulse  80,  and  weak — ears  and 
extremities  warm — respiration  not  disturbed.  She  was  considered 
overdone;  I myself  was  of  that  opinion,  but  the  pulse  indicated 
that  something  extraordinary  had  taken  place.  I gave  ammon.  s. 
carb.  3ij,  and  in  half  an  hour  bled  to  six  quarts.  She  now  lay 
down,  and  continued  to  roll  about  as  if  she  had  some  abdominal 
pain.  I employed  the  catheter,  and  found  the  bladder  all  right.  I 
emptied,  also,  the  rectum,  and  gave  enemas  of  pulv.  opii  et  aq.  tep., 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  I remarked  a peculiar  working  of  the  dia- 
phragm where  it  digitates  with  the  transversalis  abdominis  mus- 
cle, and  which  gave  me  some  idea  that  that  viscus  was  injured. 

The  symptoms  remaining  the  same,  I despaired  of  saving  her, 
as  I was  convinced  some  lesion  had  taken  place. 

Two  hours  afterwards  I again  saw  the  mare ; she  then  seemed  to 
suffer  no  pain ; indeed,  she  appeared  comatose,  the  pulse  in  a few 
minutes  rising  to  130.  I now  told  the  owner  that  it  was  all  over : 
she  died  at  seven  o’clock  the  same  afternoon,  with  very  slight  strug- 
gling. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — The  coecum  and  colon  were  distended 
with  ingesta;  but  the  other  parts  were  healthy  and  free  from  inflam- 
mation. The  stomach  was  very  much  distended  with  undigested 
grass,  but  no  inflammation  here.  The  stomach  was  partly  in  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  as  I found  the  diaphragm  torn  from  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage to  the  foramen  dextrum — -the  edges  tumefied  and  red — lungs 
collapsed  and  healthy ; in  short,  every  other  viscus  was  in  a nor- 
mal state.  The  owner  of  the  mare  said  she  never  fed  well,  even 
when  her  food  was  of  the  choicest  kind,  which  led  me  to  inspect 
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the  mouth  : 1 there  found  many  of  the  molar  teeth  decayed,  and 
some  almost  entirely  absorbed,  which  would  account  for  her  being 
a bad  feeder. 

Now  comes  the  question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  rupture  : — Was 
it  produced  by  the  animal  being  worked  severely  upon  a full 
stomach ; or  did  it  occur  upon  the  road  when  she  was  observed 
first  to  stagger;  or  did  it  take  place  when  struggling  in  the  stable; 
or  did  it  occur  after  death  1 I apprehend  either  of  the  above 
would  cause  it.  I am  disposed  to  think  the  rupture  took  place 
upon  the  road,  as  her  struggles  in  the  stable  were  very  trifling, 
and  that  it  did  not  take  place  after  death,  as  there  was  no  elimina- 
tion of  gas  in  the  stomach  or  intestines. 

The  above  is  a rough  sketch  from  my  note  book,  which  was 
taken  at  the  time  ; but  I will  answer  for  the  symptoms  being  cor- 
rectly stated,  as  I paid  particular  attention  to  the  case. 

Case  III. 

Disease  of  the  Liver  and  Mesenteric  Glands. 

On  the  31st  of  last  month  I was  called  to  see  an  old  mare  in 
the  country,  who  was  off  her  appetite,  and  altogether  unwell. 
She  had  been  shewn  to  a Frenchman  a month  ago,  when  she  was 
first  considered  ill,  who  stated  that  nothing  ailed  her,  and  there- 
fore did  nothing  for  her  in  the  shape  of  medical  treatment.  Ever 
since  that  period  she  has  been  getting  worse,  until  at  length  I was 
requested  to  see  her.  I examined  the  mare  very  carefully,  and 
gleaned  from  the  accompanying  symptoms  that  she  was  labouring 
under  disease  of  the  liver,  and  I thought  probably  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands  also,  which  I then  stated  to  my  employer.  I informed 
him  that  I was  apprehensive  of  not  doing  any  thing  to  remove  it, 
but  I would  try  what  could  be  done.  A dose  of  physic  was  indi- 
cated, which  was  administered  the  next  morning  after  bran  diet. 

The  symptoms  were  as  follow  : — Pulse  36,  and  feeble  in  tone — 
mare  very  dull  and  mopish — no  appetite  or  thirst — coat  staring 
and  rough — membranes  of  a pale  yellow  colour — much  foetor  in  the 
mouth — breathing  tranquil — tenderness  upon  pressure  over  the 
region  of  the  liver  on  the  right  side — urine  very  dark-coloured — 
faeces  of  a healthy  character,  but  hard.  She  lay  down  as  usual,  but 
rose  again  sooner  than  she  was  wont  to  do : her  gait  was  stagger- 
ing when  made  to  move  out  of  a walk. 

My  treatment  was  merely  that  of  a purging-ball.  I could  not 
bleed  (at  least  the  pulse  did  not  warrant  it),  neither  did  I blister, 
as  I considered  my  treatment  would  be  of  no  avail,  the  patient 
being  so  far  advanced  in  years,  and  it  being,  I thought,  an  old 
affair;  I therefore,  advised  the  owner  to  have  her  destroyed,  which 
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lie  did  on  the  following  evening.  She  had  fallen  away  amazingly 
in  condition.  She  was  scarcely  capable  of  walking  two  hundred 
yards  to  the  place  of  her  death.  This  morning  I examined  her, 
when  the  following  appearances  presented  themselves : — 

The  liver  softened  (rotten,  as  commonly  termed),  of  a marbled 
appearance,  and  easily  torn  with  the  finger;  the  posterior  vena  cava 
and  other  veins  ramifying  through  the  gland  full  of  albuminous 
matter,  shewing  acute  inflammation  had  existed  there  very  recently. 
The  mesenteric  glands  very  much  enlarged,  and  hard. 

The  lungs  shewed  marks  of  inflammation  in  patches.  The 
heart  appeared  as  though  the  cavities  were  much  enlarged,  the 
walls  thinner  than  usual,  and  full  of  coagulated  blood.  The  stomach 
and  intestines  presented  the  usual  appearances  after  death. 

Previous  history  of  this  mare. — The  owner  informed  me  this 
morning,  that,  about  six  months  ago,  she  was  attacked  with  some 
disease  the  nature  of  which  was  unknown  to  him,  when  the 
symptoms  present  were  a continual  stamping  of  all  four  feet,  with 
loss  of  appetite  for  two  days.  These  symptoms  disappeared,  after 
which  the  mare  became  very  fat,  and  remained  so  for  two  months, 
until  May  last,  when  she  began  to  fall  off  in  condition  until  three 
weeks  ago,  appeared  ill,  and  continued  to  get  worse  unto  the  day 
of  her  death. 


A CASE  OF  RED-WATER. 

By  Mr.  T.  GREGORY,  Storrington. 

SHOULD  you  think  the  following  worth  a place  in  your  Journal, 
it  is  at  your  service. 

Red- water  has  again  made  its  appearance  in  the  brooks  in  this 
neighbourhood  ; this  being  the  time  we  generally  look  for  it,  and 
rather  later  than  it  happens  in  other  parts  of  this  county.  The 
generality  of  cases  occur  among  the  Devon  steers  brought 
up  for  fattening  at  grass  during  the  summer  months.  The  brooks 
beforementioned  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  one,  flooded  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  and  it  is  in  the  one  brook  which 
lies  high  and  escapes  the  water  that  the  worst  cases  of  red- water 
occur.  There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  it,  most 
attributing  it  to  the  quality  of  the  herbage,  which  is  somewhat 
coarser  than  the  adjoining  brook-land.  In  the  year  1837  or  1838, 
in  the  debate  before  the  Association  on  Red- Water,  I rnentioned 
a grass  as  growing  luxuriantly  in  a field  where  red-water  was  of 
no  uncommon  occurrence,  until  by  draining,  &c.,  it  was  removed. 
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In  the  brook  mentioned  this  grass  is  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  I cannot  help  fancying  that  eating  it  is  one  exciting  cause  of 
red-water.  Another  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is,  that 
the  soil  of  this  one  brook  is  peaty,  and  consequently  the  water  is 
impregnated  with  it,  while  that  of  the  adjoining  land  is  not  so, 
neither  does  the  grass  beforementioned  make  its  appearance 
there.  It  is  very  rare  that  a case  of  red-water  happens  to  the 
animals  pasturing  in  this  land. 

I have  had  several  cases,  but  the  following  was  the  most 
obstinate  by  far.  Before  giving  a description  of  it,  I may 
as  well  notice  the  general  symptoms  attending  this  disease.  The 
first  symptom  noticed  by  the  looker-out  (who  sees  the  animals 
twice  a-day)  is  that  the  one  affected  has  got  away  by  him- 
self, and  upon  approaching  him  there  is  a peculiar  expression 
of  countenance  not  easily  forgotten  if  once  seen ; to  which  may 
be  added,  that  the  eye  sinks  into  the  orbit,  and  presents  a par- 
ticular glassy  appearance.  The  mouth  and  nose  are  hot  and 
dry,  staring  coat,  arched  back  from  the  irritation  of  the  kidneys ; 
pulse  generally  accelerated,  but  weak ; general  debility ; the 
animal,  when  very  bad,  staggering  in  his  gait : sometimes  a slight 
cough  is  an  accompaniment ; the  urine  is  of  a dark  colour,  and 
frequently  voided  in  small  quantities.  There  is  sometimes  con- 
stipation, and  occasionally  diarrhoea.  In  slight  cases  the  symptoms, 
of  course,  are  not  so  bad  as  the  above  ; and  1 have  generally  found 
that,  if  taken  in  time,  cases  of  this  kind  are  soon  cured  by  ad- 
ministering a brisk  purge  or  two,  followed  by  one  or  two  of 
tonic  medicine  combined  with  diuretics.  Constipation,  after  the 
urine  has  resumed  its  natural  colour,  is  most  fatal  in  this  part,  if 
the  animal  is  not  carefully  watched. 

The  case  referred  to  is  of  a two-year-old  steer,  which  I was 
requested  to  attend  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  had  been  ill  with  red- 
water  three  days.  Three  of  my  drinks  had  been  given  to  him,  and, 
although  the  urine  was  changing  in  appearance,  still  nothing  had 
been  voided  per  ano, 

I found  the  poor  animal  with  all  the  worst  symptoms,  before 
explained,  on  him  ; he  appeared  in  great  pain,  and  made  a 
grunting  noise  with  every  expiration.  I administered  a powerful 
cathartic  drink  composed  of  sulph.  mag.,  flor.  sulpb.,  and  sem. 
croton,  and  left  another  to  be  given  in  the  evening,  to  which  was 
added,  spt.  seth.  nit.  Jj ; I also  threw  up  an  enema,  with  orders  to 
repeat  it  every  four  hours,  giving  plenty  of  thin  oatmeal  gruel, 
with  pulv.  zingib.  in  it. 

19i th. — No  better.  Repeat  the  cathartic  drink,  and  continue  the 
enema.  3 P.M. — Much  the  same  ; no  dung  passed.  It  appearing 
to  me  that  there  was  paralysis  of  the  stomach.  I stimulated  the 
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spine  with  ol.  tereb.  and  liquor  ammon.,  and  administered  calo- 
mel 3iss,  pulv.  opi.  3SS,  to  be  repeated  in  six  hours. 

20^4. — Rather  better  symptoms  this  morning;  the  animal  in 
less  pain ; the  urine  changed  to  nearly  its  natural  colour,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  very  offensive  black  dung,  covered  with  mucus, 
voided  after  the  enema.  Continue  the  calomel  and  opium  every 
six  hours,  and  stimulate  the  spine. 

21s£ — The  urine  of  a natural  colour — a small  quantity  of  black 
hard  dung  has  passed,  and  the  steer  picks  a little  hay.  Stimulate 
the  spine  as  before — repeat  calomel  and  opium — and  continue  the 
gruel  and  enema. 

22 d. — Better — has  passed  more  dung  of  a good  consistence — 
eats  a little  mash,  and  drinks  a small  quantity  of  gruel.  Continue 
the  calomel  and  opium. 

23 d. — The  animal  considerably  improved — purges  well — eats 
and  drinks  better. 

From  this  time  until  the  27th  he  had  a laxative  drink  or  two, 
and  tonic  medicine  in  his  gruel.  He  was  then  so  far  recovered 
that  I considered  my  attendance  no  longer  necessary,  and  left  him 
for  the  owner  to  nurse : he  has  since  quite  recovered. 

In  my  own  mind  I attribute  the  favourable  termination  of  the 
case  to  the  effect  of  calomel  and  opium ; as  in  many  cases  of  obsti- 
nate constipation  I have  found  its  good  effects  both  in  the  horse 
and  cow,  when  other  agents  have  failed. 


TWO  CASES  OF  RUPTURE  OF  THE  STOxMACH. 

By  Jas.  Horsburgh,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Dalkeith. 

I WAS  sent  for  one  night  lately,  in  haste,  to  attend  a valuable 
mare  of  the  pure  Clydesdale  breed,  belonging  to  Mr.  Gibson,  of 
Woolmet.  I found  her  standing — the  head  hanging  down — the 
countenance  much  dejected — shivering — sweat  pouring  from  every 
hair — frequent  sighing — mouth  hot  and  clammy — pulse  full,  and 
58.  She  had  been  bled  before  my  arrival. 

On  observing  her  a little,  she  sometimes  lay  down,  expressed 
great  pain,  and  immediately  rose  without  rolling.  I gave  a seda- 
tive and  laxative  drink ; ordered  tight  clothing,  clysters,  and  liquid 
blister  to  the  belly.  I told  the  attendants  that  I had  great  doubt 
there  was  not  rupture  of  the  bowels. 

I left  her  apparently  a little  quieter  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  with  instructions  that,  if  she  got  much  worse,  I was  to  be 
sent  for. 

VOL,  XVIII.  4 A 
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I was  called  again  at  six,  but  when  I arrived  the  mare  was  dead. 
On  immediate  examination,  I found  rupture  of  the  stomach  of  about 
eighteen  inches  in  extent,  the  edges  about  an  inch  and  a half  from 
the  rupture,  red  and  inflamed,  with  patches  here  and  there  of 
coagulated  blood,  shewing  that  it  must  have  occurred  some 
time  before  death,  and  of  which  it  was  the  cause.  The  mare  had 
a foal.  It  had  had  enteritis,  for  which  she  had  been  confined  about 
a week.  She  was  fed  on  cut  grass  during  that  time,  and  had,  that 
day,  been  turned  out  on  fine  rich  old  pasture.  Being  a greedy 
feeder,  she  had,  likely,  ate  by  far  too  large  a quantity,  with  which 
the  abdomen  was  entirely  filled. 

A considerable  time  ago,  I was  called  to  a horse  belonging  to 
Mr.  Smith,  farmer,  at  Chalkside.  When  I arrived,  this  animal 
also  was  dead.  On  hearing  the  symptoms  described  (severe  pain 
— excessive  sweating — sighing — hanging  the  head — often  lying 
down  without  rolling,  &c.),  I gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  were  ruptured. 

He  had  been  to  Musselburgh  for  manure  that  morning,  and  the 
frost  had  come  on  for  the  first  time  the  night  before.  The  shoes  were 
not  sharpened,  as  the  frost  was  not  expected  to  last ; and  in  coming 
up  at  a considerably  rising  part  on  the  road  with  the  loaded  cart,  the 
horse  slid  and  struggled  much,  after  which  he  was  seized  with 
pain,  trembling,  sweating,  &c.  The  horse  was  sent  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleugh’s  kennel,  where  I made  a post-mortem  examination, 
and  found  rupture  of  the  stomach  to  a considerable  extent,  the 
contents  floating  in  the  abdomen,  and  a smooth  layer  plaistered 
finely  on  the  concave  side  of  the  diaphragm,  and  laterally  on  the 
abdomen ; distinctly  shewing,  along  with  the  inflamed  state  of  the 
edges  of  the  rupture,  that  it  had  been  done  a considerable  time 
previously  to  death. 

These  cases  are  of  little  practical  use,  except  as  shewing  how 
near  we  can  come  to  the  truth  in  our  diagnosis,  and  the  satisfaction 
our  prognosis  must  give  to  our  employers ; also  the  necessity  of 
our  paying  particular  attention  to  the  most  minute  symptom,  and 
to  post-mortem  examinations. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  CASES  OF  DISEASE  OCCURRING 
AMONG  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  AT  THE 
EDINBURGH  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 


From  the  1st  to  the  31st  of  July,  inclusive. 


Pjsbase. 

A bscesses  in  various  parts. . . 

Brain,  Concussion  of. 

Broken  Wind 

Catarrh  and  Influenza 

Caries  of  Bones  (Inf.  Max- 
illa)   

Castration 

Choking 

Chorea 

Colic 

Constitutional  Debility  .... 

Curb 

Diarrhoea 

Distemper 

Ear,  Canker  in 

Epilepsy 

Epistaxis 

Epizootic  (vesicular)  

Eyes,  Diseases  & Injuries  of 
Examinations  as  to  Sound- 
ness  

Feet,  Wounds  and  Bruises  in 

Canker  in 

Corns  in 

False  Quarter  and  Sand- 

crack  in 

Foul  in  

Navicular  Disease  in 

Pumiced 

Quittor  in 

Fistulas  and  Ulcers  

Fractures  of  Bones 

Glanders  

Gonorrhea 

Grease 

Heart,  Disease  of 

Hernia  (Inguinal  and  Scro- 
tal)   

Indigestion  

Joints,  Opened 

Lameness  in  Fetlock  and 

Pastern 

Ditto  in  Hip 

Ditto  in  Shoulder 


Number  of  Cases. 

Horses.  Neat  Cattle  Dogs. 

5 1 

1 

2 

30  ...  1 


1 

2 3 2 

1 1 


5 

3 

3 


Dr  aths. 

Horses.  Neat  Cattle  Dogs. 


154  29  10 


6 0 0 
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Disease. 

Disease  brought  forward 

Lameness  in  Stifle  

Ditto  from  Injury  to  Spin- 
ous Process  of  Os  Pedis 
Matter  in  Sinuses  of  Head 
not  resulting  from  Gland- 
ers  

Paralysis 

Parturition,  Difficult 

Phlebitis  

Pleurisy,  Pneumonia,  and 

Bronchitis 

Puerperal  Fever  

Rheumatism  after  Pleurisy. 

Ditto,  common  

Roaring 

Scirrhus 

Strangles 

Spavin  with  Lameness 

Splint  with  ditto  

Skin,  Diseases  of 

Sprains  of  various  Parts 

Stomach,  Distention  of. 

Suspensory  Ligament,  Rup- 
ture of. 

Teeth,  Diseases  of  

Tumours 

Weed 

Worms 

Wounds  and  Bruises  of 
various  parts,  except  Feet 


Number  of  Casks. 
Horses.  Neat  Cattle.  Cogs. 

154  29  10 

1 


1 


1 

1 

1 

2 


Deaths. 

Horses.  Neat  Cattle  Hogs 
6 


I 


2 ...  1 


257  34  23 


9 2 1 


General  Abstract. 

Cases  among  Horses  257  Deaths  in  Horses 

Neat  Cattle 34  „ Cattle . 

Dogs 23  „ Dogs 1 

18  PigsCastrated&  Spayed, 

say  one  case 1 — 

Total  number 315  Total  number 12 

Cured  or  Relieved  303.  Died  or  Destroyed  12. 

During  the  past  month,  the  first  case  that  deserves  particular 
notice  is  that  of  inguinal  and  scrotal  hernia,  which  occurred  in  a 
black  gelding,  and  was  brought  to  the  infirmary  on  the  morning  of 
July  4th,  presenting  symptoms  resembling,  in  general,  those  of  en- 
teritis in  an  advanced  stage.  The  animal  had  been  unwell  the 
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day  and  night  previous,  it  was  believed,  from  over-feeding,  and 
had  been  treated  accordingly.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  it  was 
evident  from  the  symptoms  and  previous  duration  of  the  case,  that 
Enteritis  was  proceeding  rapidly,  and,  as  the  animal  had  a degree 
of  inguinal  and  scrotal  hernia  which  (although  on  the  previous  night 
was  quite  flaccid,  but  now)  appeared  enlarged,  farther  examination 
shewed  that  a larger  portion  of  intestine  had  passed  into  the  canal. 

The  tumour  presented  a firm  but  rather  elastic  feeling  in  the 
scrotum  and  inguinal  canal  of  the  left  side,  which,  with  other  col- 
lateral symptoms,  rendered  it  apparent  that,  at  least,  the  case  was 
now'  complicated  with  a fixed  protrusion  of  intestine  in  these 
parts.  The  horse  was  at  this  time  affected  with  tremor  and  cold 
sweats,  and  during  the  paroxysms  of  pain  frequently  looked  at  his 
flanks.  The  pulse  was  quick  and  small,  and  breathing  much  accele- 
rated, with  other  unfavourable  symptoms.  It  was  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  death  was  fast  approaching,  and  that,  however  promptly 
even  the  most  judicious  means  of  relief  were  resorted  to,  the  case 
would  terminate  fatally.  As,  however,  from  the  rarity  of  cases  of 
this  description  in  geldings,  few  opportunities  are  afforded  students 
to  observe  what  means  of  relief  are  to  be  had  recourse  to,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  perform  the  operation  for  liberating  the  gut, 
in  order  to  shew  the  method  of  operating  when  cases  occur  in 
which  assistance  can  be  applied  sufficiently  early.  It  was  first 
attempted  to  reduce  the  hernia  by  the  taxis,  but  without  success. 
The  animal  was  then  cast  with  side  ropes,  the  hind  legs  drawn  wide 
apart  up  to  the  abdomen,  and  otherwise  properly  secured.  An  in- 
cision was  made  over  the  external  abdominal  ring  in  the  direction 
of  the  canal,  through  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  &c.,  till  the  peri- 
toneal sac  was  cautiously  exposed  and  opened,  when  a large  quan- 
tity of  ^bloody  fluid  was  evacuated,  and  the  imprisoned  intestine 
(part  of  the  ileum)  brought  into  view,  which  presented  a highly 
injected  appearance.  The  finger  was  introduced  along  the  sper- 
matic canal  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  which  it  was  found  did 
not  so  tightly  compress  the  gut  as  to  require  dilatation  by  the 
knife.  The  hand  of  an  assistant  was  at  the  same  time  introduced 
into  the  rectum,  when  the  gut  in  its  course  to  the  internal  ring  was 
plainly  felt  and  laid  hold  of  without  much  difficulty.  It  was  then 
endeavoured  to  return  the  intestine  by  directing  it  along  the  in- 
guinal canal  through  the  internal  ring  into  the  abdomen  with  the 
finger,  during  the  time  the  assistant  was  retracting  it  from  the  rec- 
tum internally,  and  by  a little  judicious  manipulation  its  reduction 
was  soon  effected : the  horse,  however,  died  almost  immediately. 

The  deaths,  or  cases  wherein  animals  were  destroyed  in  con- 
sequence of  fractured  bones,  are,  one  of  a horse  for  fracture  of  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  humerus  involving  the  condyles ; one  of 
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a mare  for  fracture  of  the  pelvis ; and  one  of  a horse  for  fracture 
of  the  hind  leg  immediately  below  the  hock.  The  other  cases  are 
undergoing  treatment,  and  are,  one  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  one  of 
fracture  of  the  anterior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum,  and  one  of 
fracture  of  the  four  posterior  ribs  on  the  near  side. 

The  cases  of  death  from  wounds  are,  one  from  a lacerated  wound 
of  the  abdomen  made  by  a boar,  through  which  the  intestines  pro- 
truded ; and  one  in  which  a mare  was  obliged  to  be  destroyed  in 
consequence  of  a farrier  applying  the  actual  cautery  to  a sand- 
crack  in  front  of  her  hoof  so  severely  as  to  wound  extensively  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  pedis  and  ligaments  in  that  situation. 

Among  the  cases  of  wounds  one  is  now  under  treatment  which 
was  caused  by  a piece  of  iron  of  several  cwt.  falling  upon  the 
front,  by  which  the  inner  quarter  of  the  hoof  of  the  near  fore  foot, 
with  the  sole  from  the  inner  heel  to  the  front  of  the  hoof,  were 
completely  separated  from  the  sensitive  parts  within,  dividing  the 
hoof  almost  entirely  in  two : some  hold  was  still  retained  of  the 
adjoining  portions  of  horn.  Although  there  appeared  little  hope 
of  recovery,  it  was  deemed  worth  while  to  see  how  far  this  exten- 
sive injury  could  be  repaired,  and  one  of  the  students  was  there- 
fore directed  to  undertake  the  treatment.  The  detached  portions 
of  horn  were  removed,  which  exposed  the  whole  sensitive  surface 
of  the  inner  quarter,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  sole.  Much 
hemorrhage  took  place,  which  was  soon  arrested,  and  the  foot  en- 
veloped in  a poultice.  The  case  is  now  progressing  as  favourably 
as,  from  its  severity,  can  be  expected. 

Under  the  head  “ Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye,”  a case 
among  neat  cattle  occurred  in  a favourite  quey,  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  in  the  country,  which  was  sent  to  the  College  in  con- 
sequence of  some  injuries  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  eyelids 
and  membrana  nictitans  of  both  eyes.  The  upper  lid  of  the  near 
eye  had  been  torn  in  a vertical  direction,  and  was  left  entirely  to 
itself  during  the  time  the  healing  process  was  taking  place.  This 
led  to  the  formation  of  a permanent  fissure  in  the  situation  of  the 
former  wound,  along  which  the  common  integument  was  reflected 
for  some  distance  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelid-  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  eyelashes  grew  on  this  portion  of  skin, 
and  from  lying  constantly  upon  the  conjunctival  membrane  con- 
tinued irritation  was  set  up,  which,  by  the  time  the  animal  was 
sent  here,  had  caused  much  impairment  of  sight.  There  was  also 
a tumour  in  the  inner  canthus  of  this  eye  connected  with  the  mem- 
brana nictitans,  proceeding  from  which,  along  its  edge,  there  was 
a fold  of  the  conjunctival  membrane,  continued  to  the  lower  and 
anterior  edge  of  the  transparent  cornea  to  which  it  was  attached, 
and  from  which  also  some  long  hairs  were  growing. 
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Another  tumour  was  also  situated  on  the  membrana  nictitans  of 
the  right  eye,  upon  which  some  long  hairs  were  growing.  The 
operation  for  this  case  was  as  follows  : — After  the  animal  was  cast, 
the  integuments  from  the  fissure  alluded  to,  and  on  which  the  hairs 
were  growing,  was  carefully  dissected  away  throughout  its  entire 
extent,  so  as  to  leave  two  clean  incised  surfaces.  The  tumour  from 
the  inner  canthus  and  the  fold  of  conjunctival  membrane  adhering 
to  the  cornea  were  next  dissected  away,  leaving  a little  skin  above 
and  below  to  close  the  wound  made  by  the  removal.  A twisted 
suture  was  next  passed  through  the  divided  portions  of  the  eyelid, 
that  were  accurately  brought  together,  and  the  same  kind  of  suture 
was  passed  through  the  margins  of  the  wound  made  in  removing 
the  tumour.  The  tumour  on  the  other  side  was  similarly  proceeded 
with,  and  the  animal  let  up.  Cold  applications  were  applied  to 
the  parts,  and  the  case  rapidly  recovered. 

The  case  of  distention  of  the  stomach  was  brought  to  us  on  the 
morning  of  July  30th,  labouring  under  intense  abdominal  pain  and 
distention,  yet  exhibiting  a pulse  not  more  frequent  than  usual. 
Powerful  antispasmodics,  with  agents  to  neutralize  the  gas  and  to 
promote  the  action  of  the  bowels,  were  given  during  the  day,  and 
the  surface  of  the  abdomen  stimulated ; but  the  symptoms  were 
little  mitigated  until  evening.  Tobacco  smoke  injections  were  now 
copiously  thrown  up,  and  preparations  of  ammonia  administered  ; 
and,  although  the  pulse  rose  somewhat  higher,  and  as  yet  no  fseces 
were  passed,  there  seemed  to  be  considerable  amelioration  of  the 
symptoms  after  their  use.  During  the  night  there  was  less  pain 
than  throughout  the  day.  Still  the  bowels  did  not  act.  On  the 
31st,  more  aperient  medicine  was  given,  and  the  tobacco  enema 
repeated.  The  abdominal  distention  had  disappeared,  and  the  un- 
easiness nearly  subsided  by  this  time ; still  there  was  no  action  of 
the  bowels  during  this  day  and  the  following  night.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  of  August,  however,  a little  dung  was  passed  ; but 
purgation  did  not  take  place  until  the  evening.  Although  for  some 
days  afterwards  there  was  little  disposition  to  take  food,  the  case 
eventually  did  well. 

The  cases  of  catarrh  and  influenza  have  been  numerous  in  July, 
during  which  month  the  weather  has  been  cold  and  changeable,  with 
a prevalence  of  easterly  winds.  This  kind  of  statistical  account 
of  diseases  during  each  month  will,  no  doubt,  ultimately  prove 
useful  and  interesting,  from  displaying,  as  it  does,  the  most  pre- 
valent diseases  occurring  at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  and  thus 
directing  attention  to  causes  of  disease,  which,  not  being  taken  in 
connexion  with  peculiarity  of  situation,  are  frequently  overlooked. 

One  of  the  cases  of  broken-wind  belonged  to  Mr.  Carse,  coach- 
proprietor,  Leith  Walk,  which  when  first  brought  here  suffered 
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much  from  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  cough  attending  that  dis- 
ease. The  horse  had  been  bought  at  a public  sale,  by  Mr.  Carse, 
who  was  not  aware  of  its  being  broken-winded  at  the  time.  It 
was  put  under  treatment,  and  in  a short  time  the  breathing  became 
relieved,  the  cough  subsided,  and  complete  recovery  took  place. 
The  animal  is  now  at  work.  The  other  case  of  broken-wind  was 
one  in  which,  considering  the  trivial  value  of  the  animal,  nothing 
farther  than  palliative  treatment  was  adopted. 

We  may  mention  that  cases  of  castration  and  spaying  of  pigs 
occurred  at  a large  distillery,  where  great  numbers  of  these  ani- 
mals are  bred,  and  the  proprietor  of  which  gives  us  the  liberty 
of  operating  as  often  as  occasion  occurs.  Although  the  operation 
in  itself  is  comparatively  simple,  still  its  frequency  of  performance 
gives  the  student  a facility  of  manipulation  highly  advantageous 
when  he  comes  to  operate  on  larger  animals ; and  when,  as  was 
the  case  in  this  instance,  from  the  age  of  the  pigs,  the  parts  are 
considerably  developed,  the  advantage  is  farther  increased,  as 
some  means  for  suppression  of  the  hemorrhage  are  to  be  used  as 
in  the  horse.  In  these  cases  torsion  of  the  artery  was  resorted  to 
for  that  purpose  : about  one  half  were  males. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
the  case  of  tracheotomy  which  was  mentioned  in  the  report  for 
February  continues  still  to  be  quite  well.  The  horse  is  working 
daily,  with  the  tube  in  his  trachea,  and  undergoes  every  kind  of 
exertion  to  which  he  is  subjected  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  if 
the  air  were  inhaled  through  its  ordinary  passage. 

William  Dick. 


A LETTER  FROM  PROFESSOR  DICK. 

To  the  Editors  of  “ The  Veterinarian ,”  Messrs.  Youatt 
and  Percivall. 

Edinburgh  Veterinary  College, 
24th  July,  1845. 

Dear  Sirs, — In  your  number  for  the  last  month  you  notice  the 
first  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons ; but  I regret  that  I am  obliged  to  differ  from  you  in 
some  of  the  remarks  you  have  made  on  that  document ; and  T 
must  do  this,  the  more  especially  as  my  name  appears  on  the 
cover  as  assisting  you,  which  implies  sanctioning  the  statements 
made  in  the  leading  article  of  your  Journal. 
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The  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Incorporation  on  the  8th  of 
May,  in  your  number  for  June,  shews,  that  it  was  only  in  con- 
sequence of  my  insisting  at  that  meeting  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  should  be  made  known,  that  we  have  got  a Report, 
and  you  agree  with  me  that  the  profession  was  entitled  to  one  : 
but  I regret  that  I cannot  agree  with  you  in  opinion  that  “ the 
Report  IS — what  it  ought  to  be — simply  a narrative  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  from  their  first  dawn  to  their  last  sitting 
and  the  ground  upon  which  I disagree  with  you  is,  that  the 
Council,  instead  of  giving  what  you  suppose  a full  and  correct 
report,  have  given  a garbled  statement  of  their  transactions — have 
suppressed  “ a long  correspondence”  upon  subjects  connected  with 
this  College — have  misrepresented  others — and  have  stated,  on 
some  points,  what  is  untrue. 

With  respect  to  the  examinations,  you  state  that  “ you  feel  that 
you  are  now  at  liberty  to  have  your  say  upon  the  subject,  although 
hitherto  you  have,  on  principle,  held  your  peace.”  Your  article 
then  goes  on  as  if  there  was  only  one  Board  of  Examiners,  and 
that  at  London  ; but,  as  the  Board  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one 
of  which  examines  here,  I think  it  necessary  to  state,  that  the 
remarks  you  make  are  not  applicable  to  the  examinations  which 
have  at  any  time  taken  place  here ; and  I think  it  would  have 
been  but  fair  that  you  should  have  stated  to  which  school  your 
remarks  applied ; instead  of  which,  your  whole  article  would  lead 
those,  not  otherwise  informed,  to  believe  that  there  was  only  one 
school  in  existence.  I wish  it,  therefore,  to  be  explicitly  stated 
what  are  the  faults  of  this  school  or  the  examinations,  if  you  have 
any,  to  complain  of ; and  I insist  that  there  should  be  no  ambi- 
guity on  the  subject.  In  the  examinations  here  the  object  has 
always  been  to  ascertain  the  “ kind”  and  “ quantum”  of  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  pupils ; and,  as  veterinary  surgeons  have 
always  formed  a portion  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  the  students’ 
knowledge  of  practice  has  always  been  tested ; and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  with  the  examiners  in  London,  I will 
assert  that  the  old  Board  of  Examiners  here  were,  in  every 
respect,  as  efficient  and  respectable  as  the  one  appointed  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons;  and  as  the  examinations 
have  been  conducted  in  a hall  connected  with  the  College,  they 
are,  at  least,  free  from  the  objection  you  allude  to  as  being  con- 
ducted in  a tavern : nor  are  there  any  of  the  appurtenances  wanting 
here  to  which  you  allude  as  being  necessary  to  ensure  the  really 
practical  examination  of  the  students. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  I now  proceed  to  the  “Report,” 
as  published  by  you  ; for  although  it  would  appear,  by  the  “Mark 
Lane  Express,”  that  a copy  of  the  Report  has  been  circulated 
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elsewhere,  before  it  was  published  in  your  pages,  the  Council 
have  not  thought  it  proper  to  send  me  a copy,  either  as  a member 
of  Council,  or  as  a person  whose  name  they  have  introduced  in  an 
unwarrantable  manner. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Report  it  is  stated  that  the  “ Coun- 
cil have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  first  Report/’  a measure 
they  have  been  induced  to  adopt,  in  order  that  the  utmost  publicity 
u may  be  given  ” to  their  proceedings.  If  so,  why  did  they  not 
lay  it  before  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Incorporation  on  the  8th 
of  May,  when  it  could  have  been  discussed ; and  why  was  it  that 
the  President  and  individual  members  of  the  Council  refused  to 
pledge  the  Council  to  publish  their  proceedings  1 But  I leave  that 
point,  to  examine  what  has  been  published  respecting  the  exami- 
nations at  this  school. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks  regarding  the  arrangements  for 
the  first  examinations,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a certain  number 
of  veterinary  surgeons  were  added  to  the  temporary  Board  in  room 
of  those  who  were  disqualified  by  being  teachers,  it  goes  on  to 
state  that  the  “ first  of  these  examinations  took  place  at  the  Vete- 
rinary College  of  Edinburgh  : at  this  examination  a deputation 
consisting  of  Professor  Spooner,  Mr.  Gabriel,  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
Mayer,  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and  the  report  of  the 
deputation  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.”  It  is  stated  “ there  was 
no  examination  on  chemistry — none  on  materia  medica — none  on 
physiology — none  on  the  diseases  of  cattle  that  deserved  the  name. 
There  were  far  too  many  leading  questions,  and  the  examinations 
were  very  unequal.” 

In  the  above  quotation  it  will  appear  that  the  deputation  at- 
tended on  “ behalf  of  the  Council :”  for  what  purpose,  how- 
ever, is  not  stated ; but  in  a note  received  on  the  night  previ- 
ous to  their  arrival,  I was  informed  that  they  were  to  assist  in 
conducting  the  examinations.  Such  being  my  understanding  of 
the  object  of  their  visit,  soon  after  their  arrival  in  the  hall,  and 
while  the  examinations  were  going  on,  and  that  they  might  have 
no  hesitation  or  feelings  of  delicacy,  I stated  to  them,  individually 
and  repeatedly,  that  I should  be  glad  if  they  would  interrogate  the 
students  in  any  manner  they  thought  proper,  so  as  to  test  their 
knowledge ; but  although  they  seemed  at  first  inclined,  they  re- 
frained from  doing  so.  Such  being  the  case,  and  seeing  I was 
precluded  by  the  Charter  from  interfering  as  an  examiner,  I ask, 
whose  blame  it  was  if  the  students  were  not  properly  examined  on 
every  branch  of  their  profession,  which,  however,  I assert  that  they 
were!  Why  did  the  Deputation  so  far  neglect  the  object  of  their 
mission  as  not  to  examine  them  as  they  thought  proper  1 Certainly 
it  was  not  my  fault  if  the  students  were  not  fully  examined ; and 
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seeing  that  I was  precluded  by  the  Charter  from  interfering,  and 
seeing,  also,  that  the  Deputation  were  sent  400  miles  to  assist,  and, 
as  I understood,  direct  the  proceedings,  and  as  the  Council  had 
“ not  had  sufficient  time  to  issue  the  needful  instructions  to  the  Ex- 
aminers,” it  is  truly  ridiculous  to  complain  of  an  omission  of  what 
they  had  neglected  to  perform ; and  I am  therefore  not  surprised 
“ that  the  report  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  Council.” 

If  there  were  too  many  “ leading  questions,”  why  did  they  not 
stop  them  ] — if  the  examinations  were  “ very  unequal,”  why  did 
they  not  equalize  them]  For  what  purpose  did  they  attend] 

In  the  next  paragraph  it  is  stated  that  some  irregularities  occurred 
which  the  Council  thought  proper  to  notice : these  were,  allowing 
parties  not  appointed  by  the  Council  to  take  part  in  the  examina- 
tions, and  Professor  Dick  walking  round  to  each  Examiner,  and  in 
a whisper — which  I deny — taking  his  opinion  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tion or  disqualification  of  the  student. 

Here,  again,  I must  ask,  if  these  irregularities  occurred,  why 
did  not  the  Deputation  put  a stop  to  them  ] Whose  fault  was 
it  that  irregularities  were  allowed  ] I had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  examinations,  and,  therefore,  did  not.  But  supposing 
the  Deputation  did  so  far  neglect  their  duty  as  to  allow  those 
appointed  by  the  Council  to  examine  the  students,  what  harm 
was  there  ] They  complain  that  they  were  not  examined  enough 
on  some  subjects,  and  next  they  complain  of  their  being  too  much 
examined — if  so,  why  did  they  not  do  their  duty  ] 

Next,  I went  round  and  asked  the  Examiners,  when  they 
were  done,  whether  the  student  had  passed  or  not.  This,  it 
seems,  was  a grievous  crime  : it  was,  no  doubt,  very  presump - 
tuous  for  me  to  ask  any  questions  of  the  Examiners.  I had  no 
right,  of  course,  to  know  whether  the  students  had  passed  or  not, 
or  to  be  so  exceedingly  inquisitive.  Not  only  so,  but  the  crime 
was  increased  tenfold  because  it  was  done  in  a whisper,  even  al- 
though the  whisper  was  so  loud  that  all  the  Deputation,  it  seems, 
heard  it,  otherwise  how  did  they  know  what  I was  asking  ] I 
might  have  asked  any  thing  with  the  voice  of  a Stentor ; but 
whispering  must  he  left  to  their  province,  else  why  did  they, 
instead  of  checking  what  they  considered  as  irregularity,  proceed 
to  London,  and,  instead  of  telling  what  they  had  done  to  assist  in 
conducting  the  examinations,  only  whisper  to  their  brother  coun- 
cillors all  the  faults  they  could  spy,  and  set  about  framing  some 
resolutions  which  they  have  been  unable  to  support ; and,  after  a 
“ long  correspondence,”  finding  that  they  have  advanced  what  they 
cannot  substantiate,  after  being  repeatedly  called  upon  to  do  so, 
now  state  in  the  report  that  they  have  resolved  not  to  take  any 
farther  notice  of  the  proceedings  I This  is,  no  doubt,  a very  simple 
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way  of  getting  quit  of  a disagreeable  subject ; but  as  they  began 
the  correspondence,  I call  upon  the  Council  to  finish  it,  either  by 
proving  their  statements  or  retracting  them. 

The  Report  farther  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  Council  had  received 
great  support  from  many  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  in  Glasgow, 
who  had,  in  a memorial,  explained  to  them  the  “ grievous  state 
of  veterinary  education  in  the  north.”  But  where  is  this  docu- 
ment ] why  has  it  not  been  published  in  the  Report  ] Why  do  they 
not  state  who  is  to  blame,  or  what  is  the  grievance  1 and  that,  too, 
in  explicit  terms.  What  has  been  neglected,  that  the  evil  might 
be  remedied  if  it  existed,  or  the  charge  repelled  if  it  should  prove 
to  be  false  ] In  what  respect,  I ask,  is  veterinary  education  in 
the  north  in  a grievous  state  1 Is  it  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
statement,  that  the  veterinary  surgeons  in  Glasgow  have  been 
neglected  in  their  education,  and  that  they  are  consequently  igno- 
rant ] If  so,  I ask,  why  have  the  Council  then  selected  so  many 
of  their  examiners  from  that  quarter]  Does  the  Council  mean  to 
say  that  the  meeting  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  in  Glasgow  de- 
clared that  those  who  had  studied  under  me  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently taught  ] If  so,  let  the  Council  declare  it;  and  let  those  who 
have  studied  here  say  why  they  have  not  yet  made  any  com- 
plaints to  me,  or  why  did  they  not  go  elsewhere  for  farther  infor- 
mation. If  this  statement  had  been  made  thirty  years  ago,  when, 
after  the  London  Veterinary  College  had  existed  a quarter  of  a 
century,  and  only  a dozen  of  veterinary  surgeons  had  settled  in 
Scotland,  there  might  have  been  some  grounds  for  such  a state- 
ment; but  now,  after  I have  delivered  lectures  for  twenty-seven 
years,  during  which  period  at  least  1000  amateur  and  practical 
students  have  attended  my  class,  of  which  number  about  400 
are  in  practice  in  various  parts  of  the  country — after  I have  thus  not 
only  devoted  the  best  part  of  my  life  to  teaching  the  profession, 
having  fitted  up  and  collected  a museum  to  illustrate  every  de- 
partment of  the  study — having  erected  suitable  accommodation 
for  teaching  the  science,  and  attracted  the  extent  and  kind  of  prac- 
tice shewn  in  The  VETERINARIAN  for  the  last  six  months,  by 
which  I am  able  to  afford  my  students  opportunities  of  seeing  a 
practice  and  of  practising  which  I will  presume  to  say  few  others,  if 
any,  in  the  profession  have  of  doing,  at  a fee  of  oidy  ten  guineas 
for  each  pupil — and  all  this  done  without  any  public  aid  except 
twenty-five  guineas  per  annum  from  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society — while  the  London  Veterinary  College  has  since  its 
commencement  received  about  £30,000  of  the  public  money, 
besides  immense  annual  subscriptions,  and  £200  per  annum  from 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  have  charged  a fee 
of  twenty  guineas  for  each  student,  without  doing  more  for  the  pro- 
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fession  or  affording  greater  advantages  to  the  students  than  has 
been  offered  here — I say  nothing  of  the  advantages  my  students 
have  had  here  in  regard  to  the  science  of  agriculture,  which  the 
veterinary  students  in  London  do  not  possess ; but  I must  say 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  “ grievous  state  of  veterinary  education 
in  the  north,”  it,  at  least,  ill  becomes  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  or  the  meeting  of  the  profession  in 
Glasgow,  to  make  any  complaint,  seeing  they  have  done  so  little 
towards  removing  any  grievance  which  may  exist,  but  to  which 
they,  as  yet,  have  not  given  a name. 

At  the  examinations  which  took  place  in  London  immediately 
after  those  here  of  1844,  the  Report  states,  “ the  Board  would  have 
been  well  pleased  to  have  reported  equally  favourably  of  the  divi- 
sion of  Cattle  Pathology  as  of  the  others  preceding  it.  On  all 
other  points,  however,  the  pupils  passed  a far  better  and  more  ex- 
tended examination  than  their  confreres  in  the  north.”  There  is 
an  old  adage  which  says  “ comparisons  are  odious,”  and  I would 
add — sometimes  dangerous.  But  if,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Deputation  which  attended  here,  “ there  were  no  examinations  on 
Chemistry — none  on  Materia  Medica — none  on  Physiology — none 
on  Cattle  Pathology  that  deserved  the  name,”  and  if  the  London 
pupils  passed  any  examination  at  all  on  the  first  three  points,  it 
must  be  obvious  that,  however  small  and  meagre  that  examination 
might  be,  they,  of  course,  must  have  passed  a far  better  and  far 
more  extended  one  than  none  at  all.  But,  if  there  was  no  exa- 
mination on  the  diseases  of  cattle  here  which  deserved  the  name , 
what  name  does  the  examination  at  London  deserve  1 And  see- 
ing that  those  examinations  which  do  not  deserve  a name  are 
allowed  to  have  been  better  on  that  point  than  those  in  London, 
and  seeing  that  the  students  were  not  examined  at  all  on  the 
other  points,  which  was  not  their  blame,  it  follows,  by  the  shew- 
ing of  the  Report,  that  if  they  had  been  more  fully  examined 
they  would  have  distinguished  themselves  above  their  confreres 
in  the  south. 

I must  here  observe,  that  in  the  paragraph  on  which  I am 
commenting  it  is  stated  that  “ the  Board  would  have  been  well 
pleased  to  have  reported,”  &c. ; but  as  the  Deputation  was 
only  here,  it  must  be  held  that  it  is  they  who  report  and  draw 
the  comparison;  and  they  state  that,  “on  all  other  points,”  ex- 
cept cattle  pathology,  the  pupils  passed  a far  better  examina- 
tion than  their  confreres  in  the  north.  Now,  if  the  examination 
undergone  by  the  pupil  gives  any  indication  of  the  instruction 
he  has  received ; and  if,  where  there  were  “ no  examinations  on 
the  diseases  of  cattle  that  deserved  the  name,”  which  I understand 
to  mean  that  the  Examiners  did  not  question  the  pupils  minutely 
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enough ; and  if  it  is  found,  when  in  London,  where  it  is  said  the 
examinations  were  better  conducted,  the  Board,  or  the  Deputation 
who  attended  here,  voluntarily  declare  that,  on  the  point  of  cattle 
pathology,  the  pupils  at  London,  who  were,  of  course,  well  exa- 
mined, were  not  equal  to  the  pupils  here  who  were  imperfectly  ex- 
amined on  that  subject  and  not  at  all  on  others,  it  shews  that  the 
state  of  veterinary  education,  at  least  on  cattle  pathology,  is  in  a 
still  more  grievous  state  in  the  south  than  it  is  in  the  north. 

I must  again  charge  the  Council  with  unfairness,  not  only  in 
not  bringing  the  Report  before  the  meeting  of  the  Incorporation, 
where  it  could  have  been  discussed,  but  also  with  a dereliction  of 
duty,  inasmuch  as,  although  they  have  appointed  me  an  Examiner 
ex-officio,  they  have  never  given  me  an  intimation  to  attend  any 
of  those  examinations,  where  I should  have  been  able  to  meet  them 
on  fair  grounds  as  to  the  merits  of  the  pupils  and  the  examinations. 
But  not  only  have  they  not  done  so,  but  Mr.  Gabriel,  the  Secretary, 
stated  when  here  in  April  last,  that  he  would  not  send  me  intima- 
tion of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Examiners, — why,  he  did  not 
say ; and  I leave  the  public  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  rea- 
sons : at  the  same  time  it  deserves  the  consideration  of  the  Coun- 
cil, whether,  if  the  full  Board  is  not  summoned,  the  examinations 
are  not  illegal.  But  although  I have  not  had  a proper  opportunity 
afforded  me  of  judging  of  the  correctness  of  their  comparison  at  these 
two  examinations,  I can  shew  that,  at  least,  some  of  my  pupils  will 
stand  a comparison  with  their  confreres  in  the  south ; for  on  a re- 
cent occasion,  when  two  of  the  London  pupils  and  one  of  mine 
were  candidates  for  the  situation  of  veterinary  surgeon  to  a regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  after  an  examination  of  still  greater  severity 
than  that  for  the  diploma,  the  London  pupils  were  both  rejected, 
and  mine  passed  with  great  eclat  And  when  a prize  of  twenty- 
five  pounds  was  last  year  offered  by  the  Farmers’  and  Graziers’ 
Mutual  Cattle  Assurance  Association  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  Pleuro -pneumonia,  and  intimations  were 
sent  to  almost  all  the  veterinary  surgeons  in  England  and  Scotland, 
so  as  to  call  forth  all  the  knowledge  of  the  profession,  one  of  those 
very  pupils  who  passed  in  April  1844  obtained  the  prize;  thus  con- 
firming the  report  on  the  one  point  of  their  knowledge  of  cattle 
pathology,  and  shewing  that  in  the  north,  at  least,  it  is  a depart- 
ment that  has  not  been  neglected. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Report,  that  I,  this  year,  protested  before  the 
Board  of  Examiners  against  chemistry  being  taught  in  my  class. 
That  is  untrue ; — I protested  that  the  Council  had  no  right  by  the 
Charter  to  examine  or  reject  any  of  my  pupils  on  chemistry,  be- 
cause this  school  was  included  and  acknowledged  by  the  Charter 
as  a veterinary  college,  when  that  science  was  not  taught  as  one 
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of  the  classes,  and  that  the  Council  had  no  right  to  demand  that 
my  pupils  should  produce  certificates  of  attendance  on,  or  that  I 
should  establish  a class  of  chemistry,  without  the  Council  furnish- 
ing the  means  of  doing  so.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  by  a letter 
from  Dr.  Wilson,  and  also  in  the  Report  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society’s  late  general  meeting,  that  I had  taken  every 
care  to  have  my  pupils  properly  instructed  in  that  science.  And 
I can  prove  that,  on  all  occasions,  I have  recommended  my  pupils 
to  study,  not  only  that  science,  but  natural  philosophy  also,  which 
they  have  always  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  at  a very  moderate 
expense  at  the  School  of  Arts.  With  regard  to  the  examinations 
here  of  this  year,  I simply  deny  that  they  were  in  any  way  im- 
proved, but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  the  reverse. 

T,  however,  offered  no  opposition  to  any  arrangement  that  the 
Examiners  chose  to  make  ; and  if  the  examinations  were,  as  is  re- 
ported, not  brought  to  the  same  degree  of  systematic  regularity,  it 
certainly  was  not  my  blame.  Mr.  Gabriel  was  in  attendance ; and 
as  it  is  stated  that  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  improved 
method,  I ask  why  he  did  not  take  care  that  the  examinations  were 
brought  to  the  same  degree  of  regularity  1 “ The  number  exa- 

mined here  this  year  was  twenty ; of  these  seventeen  passed  and 
three  were  rejected.”  I should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
notice  the  above  had  it  not  been  that  it  is  evidently  intended,  by 
the  remarks  which  follow,  to  make  it  appear  that  there  had  been  a 
laxity  in  the  former  examinations  ; because  it  is  stated  that  “ this 
difference  in  the  proportion  was  not  owing  to  any  falling  off  in  the 
qualification  of  the  pupils,  who,  as  a body,  were  very  superior  to 
their  predecessors,  but  to  the  much  more  stringent  and  extensive 
examinations  they  had  to  undergo.”  But  what  is  the  difference  in 
the  proportion]  Why,  last  year  forty-five  were  examined, — forty- 
one  passed  and  four  were  rejected ; this  year  twenty  were  exa- 
mined,— seventeen  passed  and  three  were  rejected  ; which  shews 
that,  by  the  alleged  improvement  in  the  examinations,  the  diffi- 
culty of  passing  has  been  increased  to  the  extent  of  about  5 per  cent., 
or,  in  other  words,  that  those  of  this  year  were  5 per  cent,  better  in- 
formed than  those  of  last  year.  Thus,  we  have  some  data  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  students  and  the  stringency  of  the  examinations, 
and  are  enabled  to  measure  the  proportionate  qualifications,  not 
only  of  the  pupils  of  one  session  with  another,  but,  also,  the  pupils 
of  one  school  with  another.  Now,  as  it  is  stated  that  at  London 
last  year,  out  of  fifty-six  examined  forty-one  passed  and  fifteen 
were  rejected ; and  that  this  year,  of  forty-one  examined  thirty- 
three  passed  and  eight  were  rejected : from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that,  as  last  year  there  were  26  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  rejected  at 
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London  and  only  9 per  cent,  here,  that  either  the  examinations 
were  less  stringent  here,  or  that  the  pupils  were  better  taught;  but 
as  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  examinations  here  were  too  lenient, 
let  it  be  supposed  that  that  has  been  the  cause  of  the  difference  of 
the  proportion  of  the  students  passed  here  and  at  London  last  year. 
But  as  the  Board  of  Examiners  have  been  regularly  appointed  and 
equalized  for  both  schools,  and  as  there  has  been  sufficient  time 
to  bring  the  improved  system  into  play ; and  as  at  London  the 
proportion  rejected  this  year  is  19^  per  cent.,  while  the  propor- 
tion rejected  here  is  only  15  per  cent.,  it  follows  that  the  pupils 
here  are  in  the  proportion  of  \\  per  cent,  better  informed  than 
those  at  London. 

Your’s  truly, 

William  Dick. 


To  the  Editors  of  “ The  Veterinarian .” 

A LETTER  bearing  the  signature  of  James  Mercer,  M.D., 
F.R.L.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  &c.  and  Member  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Veterinary  Examining  Board,  having  appeared  in  the  Mark 
Lane  Express  and  now  in  your  periodical,  a few  remarks  on  some  por- 
tion of  its  contents  become  necessary.  My  attention  had  been  called 
to  it  on  its  publication  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express ; but  as  I am  by  no 
means  proud  of  engaging  in  a newspaper  controversy  (partly,  per- 
haps, because  not  being  a Lecturer  on  etceras),  I had  no  particular 
object  in  taking  that  means  of  advertising  myself  to  the  public,  I 
should  not  have  objected  to  it  had  not  my  colleagues  in  some  parts 
of  the  transaction  thought  it  desirable  that  my  answer  as  well  as 
their  own  should  appear  through  the  same  media  as  the  charges 
brought  against  us.  The  Veterinarian,  however,  having  also 
become  the  vehicle  of  communication,  the  veterinary  profession 
becomes  interested  in  the  affair,  and  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should 
be  set  right  in  the  matter. 

The  first  part  of  the  letter  I have  left  my  colleagues  to  reply  to, 
feeling  very  certain  that  either  of  them  is  quite  capable  of  setting 
the  question  of  veracity  at  rest,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Profession, 
if  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  Doctor  Mercer. 

In  my  report  of  the  examinations  at  Edinburgh,  of  this  year,  I 
stated  that  Professor  Dick  protested  against  chemistry  being  re- 
quired to  be  taught  to  his  class.  I made  a minute  of  the  protest 
at  the  time  it  was  made,  fully  believing  it  to  be  correct.  It  is  just 
possible  I may  have  misapprehended  a single  word,  namely,  taught 
for  examined ; and  the  authority  of  Mr.  Burn  Murdoch,  in  some 
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remarks  he  made  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  would 
tend  to  make  it  appear  it  was  so ; the  protest  it  seems,  from  that 
gentleman’s  showing,  was  not  against  chemistry  being  taught  to  the 
class,  but  against  the  class  being  examined  on  chemistry.  The 
difference  between  the  two  statements,  in  their  practical  effect,  is 
rather  a fine-drawn  one;  for  whether  a protest  is  entered  against 
a subject  being  taught,  or  against  the  pupils  taught  being  examined 
as  to  their  knowledge  of  it,  the  result  as  a guarantee  to  the  public 
will  be  found  to  be  the  same;  for  in  the  present  day  no  man  who 
is  taught  a particular  subject  has  a right  to  expect  to  have  it  taken 
for  granted  that  the  subject  is  properly  understood,  unless  means 
are  afforded  of  testing  him  on  it. 

But  the  learned  Doctor  not  only  asserts  that  Professor  Dick  did 
not  protest  against  chemistry  being  required  to  be  taught  to  his 
class,  but  that  he  actually  awarded  a medal  to  that  student  who  in 
the  first  year  of  his  studies  should  undergo  the  best  examination  on 
chemistry.  Now  to  this  assertion  I give  a “ most  unqualified 
contradiction.”  Professor  Dick  did  not  give  a medal  to  the  student 
who  should  undergo,  in  his  first  year,  the  best  examination  in 
chemistry.  I had  not  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  having  two 
colleagues  to  bear  me  out  on  this  occasion,  but  I find  no  despicable 
one  in  the  report  of  the  examinations  given  in  The  VETERINARIAN 
for  June:  that  report,  after  alluding  to  the  medals  given  by  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  two  of  which  were  for  che- 
mistry, not  one  only,  as  mis-stated  by  Doctor  Mercer,  states, 
“ Professor  Dick  also  awarded  the  following  prizes:  Silver  medals 
to  Mr.  Bownan,  for  the  second  best  anatomical  preparation;  and 
to  Mr.  William  Walker,  by  the  united  suffrages  of  his  fellow 
students,  for  the  best  answers  and  general  proficiency  exhibited  at 
the  public  weekly  examinations  of  the  class  ;”  and  then  mentions 
others  awarded  by  Dr  Wilson  for  proficiency  in  chemistry.  This 
report  was  evidently  drawn  up  by  the  authorities  of  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College  themselves,  or  by  some  of  their  friends  and 
coadjutors.  “ In  charity” — I quote  this  opportune  expression  from 
the  doctor’s  own  letter — “ in  charity,”  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  did. 
not  emanate  from  the  author  of  that  letter  himself ; as,  if  it  did,  so 
great  is  the  discrepancy  between  these  two  statements,  that  well 
might  the  worthy  Professor  exclaim,  as  so  many  have  done  before 
him,  “The  Lord  deliver  me  from  my  friends,  and  1 will  defend 
myself  from  mine  enemies.” 

A mis-statement  on  the  ground  of  mis-apprehension  of  words 
spoken  is  neither  pleasant  nor  desirable ; but  a mis-statement  on  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  might  have  been  easily  verified,  is  not  only  more 
condemnable  in  itself,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  be  supposed 
to  give  colouring  to  other  matters  mixed  up  with  it. 
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A letter  from  Dr.  Wilson,  in  The  VETERINARIAN  of  this  month, 
is  much  more  deserving  of  attention,  and,  with  one  exception,  1 
have  perused  it  with  some  satisfaction ; and  I consider  that  both 
the  veterinary  profession  and  himself  are  much  indebted  to  the 
mistake  it  would  appear  I have  committed,  as  it  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  valuable  information  having  been  elicited. 

The  profession,  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  at  least,  if  not  on  the 
other,  was  not  aware,  and  I most  certainly,  up  to  the  moment  of 
reading  his  letter,  was  not  aware  that  he  had  been  engaged,  either 
by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  or  by  Professor  Dick, 
to  lecture  on  chemistry  to  the  Clyde-street  School.  I understood 
at  the  time  that  his  class  had  been  thrown  open,  as  those  of  Dr. 
Knox  and  others  had  so  liberally  been,  to  veterinary  students, 
and  that  he  had  given  medals  to  those  who  best  attended  his 
lectures.  Not  a word  was  said  at  the  examinations  that  could 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  either  that  the  course  of  lectures  given,  or 
the  medals  awarded  to  those  attending  it — awarded  by  and  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  Dr.  Wilson  — were  provided  at  the 
expense  of  Professor  Dick.  I am  but  too  happy  to  learn  they 
were  so,  and  can  scarcely  regret  an  error  that  had  caused  such  very 
gratifying  information  to  be  laid  before  the  profession.  With  a 
single  exception,  therefore,  as  before  stated,  namely,  that  of  the 
illiberal  and  unfounded  charge  of  “ systematic  and  intentional  con- 
cealment,” a charge  quite  unworthy  of  Dr.  Wilson  to  make,  and 
too  contemptible  for  more  than  a mere  denial,  I have  perused  his 
communication  with  much  information,  and  with  considerable 
though  not  unmixed  satisfaction. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

E.  N.  Gabriel. 


To  the  Editors  of  “ The  Veterinarian .” 

Sirs, — OUR  attention  has  been  directed  to  a letter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  “Mark  Lane  Express”  of  July  21st,  from  Dr. 
Mercer,  of  Edinburgh,  in  answer  to  some  remarks  which  appeared 
in  a former  number  of  your  journal,  and  also  in  contradiction  to  a 
paragraph  contained  in  our  Report  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  which  stated  that  “ There  was 
no  examination  on  chemistry,  none  on  materia  medica,  none  on 
physiology,  none  on  the  diseases  of  cattle  that  deserved  the 
name,”  at  the  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Edinburgh  Veteri- 
nary College  last  year. 

To  the  truth  of  this  report  Dr.  Mercer  ventures  to  give  “ a 
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most  unqualified  contradiction;”  and  further  reiterates  that  the 
pupils  were  as  rigidly  and  as  extensively  examined  on  all  these 
branches  as  they  were  in  the  recent  examination.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  this  charge  of  having  asserted  a deliberate 
falsehood,  and  thus  deluded  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  we  most  solemnly  and  deliberately  aver 
that  every  word  contained  in  our  report  with  reference  to  the 
examination  is  true  in  every  particular.  We  declare  that  the 
pupils  were  neither  strictly  nor  extensively  examined;  that  num- 
bers were  never  asked  a single  question  on  any  one  of  the 
subjects  mentioned ; and  that  those  who  had  any  questions  put  to 
them  gave  very  indifferent  answers ; the  whole  examination 
evidently  shewing  that  their  education  on  these  important  points 
was  both  limited  and  defective. 

We  witnessed  these  things  with  pain.  We  regretted  that  so 
many  young  men  should  be  considered  fit  to  enter  on  a profes- 
sional vocation,  so  lamentably  ignorant  of  subjects,  a knowledge 
of  which  is  so  indispensable  to  the  veterinary  surgeon ; and  we 
expressed  our  opinions  and  feelings  to  the  Council  in  words  which 
Dr.  Mercer  declares  to  be  entirely  false. 

But  we  heard  with  our  own  ears,  we  saw  with  our  own  eyes, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  our  own  consciences,  substantiated 
by  gentlemen  who  sat  at  the  same  table,  who  took  part  in  the 
same  examination  with  Dr.  Mercer,  and  whose  rank,  station, 
and  character  in  the  medical  world  entitle  them  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public.  And  what  is  the  result?  Examiners  and 
pupils,  medical  men  and  veterinary  surgeons,  have  one  and  all 
given  their  testimony  to  the  truth  of  our  statements.  Nay,  more, 
Dr.  Mercer’s  own  letter  proves  the  truth  of  our  report ; for  if  the 
pupils  have  been  invariably  and  rigidly  examined  on  chemistry, 
&c.,  why  should  Professor  Dick  have  objected  to  his  students  being 
examined  on  chemistry  ? Let  Mr.  Burn  Murdoch,  Chairman  of 
the  Veterinary  Committee,  return  the  answer  : — “ Professor  Dick 
objected  to  chemistry  being  recognised  on  that  occasion,  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  examination,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not 
been  customary  to  do  so  ” 

Does  Dr.  Mercer  mean  to  assert  that  we  do  not  know  what  an 
examination  ought  to  be  ? — and  that  we  are  not  capable  of  ex- 
pressing with  truth  that  which  we  both  saw  and  heard?  Does  he 
mean  to  state  that  we  have  set  down  from  malice  and  design  that 
which  did  not  take  place?  Does  he  mean  to  declare  that  the 
pupils  of  the  Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh  were  extensively 
examined  on  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  ? — that  they  knew 
the  composition,  and  could  explain  the  decomposition,  of  the  dif- 
ferent substances  used  in  veterinary  medicine  ? — give  the  names, 
properties,  and  places  whence  obtained,  of  the  different  vegetable 
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productions  we  employ  ? — were  asked  to  explain  the  physiology 
of  the  various  structures  in  ruminants,  and  the  nature  and  proper 
mode  of  treating  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable  1 If  he 
does,  let  him  come  before  that  tribunal  to  which  he  has  appealed, 
and  substantiate  his  remarks.  Let  him  bring  his  witnesses  before 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  : there 
will  we  meet  him ; there  will  we  give  evidence  to  prove  that  we 
have  stated  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Edmund  N.  Gabriel. 
T.  Walton  Mayer. 
Charles  Spooner. 


ON  DISEASE  CONCURRENT  WITH  THE  PRESENT 

YEAR. 

By  R.  Read,  V.S.,  Crediton. 

The  pages  of  The  Veterinarian  would  be  rendered  still  more 
valuable  if  record  was  made  in  it,  through  the  medium  of  the 
profession,  of  the  “ reigning  or  existing”  disease  in  the  different 
localities  in  which  practitioners  reside.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year  1845  to  the  beginning  of  June,  laryngitis  and 
pharyngitis  have  been  rife  in  my  neighbourhood  ; they  have  made  no 
distinction  as  to  age.  Rearing  colts  at  grass,  and  the  stabled  animal, 
have  alike  shared  in  the  disorder ; the  starved  and  the  well-fed 
one  have  been  equally  susceptible  to  the  impression  of  the  attack. 
In  some  the  disorder  has  been  simple,  and  confined  only  to  the 
larynx  or  pharynx;  in  others  it  has  been  compound,  affecting 
both.  It  is  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  quinsy  among 
farmers.  The  symptoms  have  of  late  been  described  by  Mr.  Per- 
civall  in  The  Veterinarian,  and  to  enumerate  them  again  would 
be  a waste  of  the  pages  of  the  journal.  It  has  been  favourable  in 
my  district : out  of  hundreds  of  cases,  not  one  has  fallen  a victim  to 
the  malady.  Under  my  own  immediate  care,  one  case  of  death  only 
l have  witnessed,  and  that  resulted  from  empirical  treatment,  the 
consequence  of  giving  a large  dose  of  aloes  while  under  the  dis- 
order. Some  of  the  cases  of  laryngitis  were  acute,  and  the  roar  in 
breathing  could  be  heard  at  a very  considerable  distance ; and,  in 
one  case  of  pharyngitis,  after  the  primary  symptoms  were  subdued, 
the  animal,  on  every  attempt  to  swallow,  returned  the  food  through 
the  nose.  The  appetite  was  strong,  mastication  was  performed 
with  avidity,  but  the  attempt  at  deglutition  returned  the  food 
through  the  nasal  opening:  this  state  continued  for  a week,  and,  the 
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animal  rapidly  losing  flesh,  I resorted  to  the  probang,  first  using 
a sheep-tube,  which  I succeeded  in  passing  down  some  way  into 
the  gullet ; but  very  considerable  resistance  was  offered,  and  con- 
veyed to  me  the  feeling  as  if  I was  expanding  some  part.  The  tube 
was  regularly  introduced  for  a few  days,  and  in  about  a week 
food  of  a bland  nature  could  be  swallowed : the  animal  did  well 
after  a little  time.  In  this  case  no  doubt  some  effusion  of  lymph 
had  taken  place  about  the  pharynx  or  the  commencement  of  the 
gullet,  and  thus  caused  the  obstruction  in  swallowing. 

Treatment. — The  abstraction  of  blood  is  clearly  pointed  out  by 
the  pulse  in  nearly  every  case  on  the  onset.  Warm  bland  fluids 
the  animal  should  be  allowed  to  drink ; no  balling  or  drenching ; 
all  medicines  to  be  taken  by  the  animal  voluntarily.  Nothing  seems 
so  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  the  sick  animal  as  acidulous  ones,  and 
the  best  counter-irritant  for  the  first  stage  is  cantharides  and  olive 
oil : it  does  not  occasion  half  so  much  irritation  as  turpentine  and 
ammonia.  The  turpentine  liniment  I have  witnessed  this  season  to 
have  raised  the  pulse  from  50  to  80  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour : 
l have  observed  no  such  occurrence  from  the  cantharides.  Next 
come  setons : one  on  each  side  of  the  throat  is  requisite  for  the 
subacute  stage : nothing  can  exceed  their  value.  In  numerous  cases, 
after  vesication  had  failed,  they  speedily  performed  the  cure. 

Some  cases  have  degenerated  into  strangles,  and  others  into  ab- 
scesses of  the  parotid  gland.  As  soon  as  this  epizootic  had  left  us, 
the  influenza  appeared  very  similar  in  type  to  that  of  1840- 
1841,  chiefly  affecting  old  horses.  The  first  observable  symptom  to 
which  our  notice  is  brought,  is  either  a swelling  of  the  eyelids, 
with  great  internal  conjunctival  vascularity,  or  oedema  of  legs  or 
belly,  with  a general  stiffness.  Cases  that  first  occurred  were  more 
violent  than  those  subsequently.  Bleeding  to  a considerable  extent 
some  required,  and  others  none;  spontaneous  diarrhoea  in  some 
occurred.  Strong  purgatives  ought  to  be  avoided;  mild  laxatives, 
with  a suitable  regimen,  are  the  best  adapted  for  the  present  dis- 
temper of  1845.  Before  concluding  this  paper,  I beg  to  draw  the 
notice  of  the  profession  to  the  similarity  of  symptoms  that  fre- 
quently happens  to  horses  that  have  eaten  wheat  or  barley.  Horses 
that  have  eaten  liberally  of  either,  or  have  been  kept  some  time  on 
it  as  a diet,  often  present  every  symptom  of  the  influenza ; first,  a 
general  soreness  and  stiffness,  suffusion  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye, 
and  swelling  of  the  legs,  followed  occasionally  by  diarrhoea.  We 
well  know  that  wheat  and  barley  act  as  a poison  to  horses  and 
cattle,  to  the  serious  loss  of  many  a farmer ; but  it  is  the  analogy 
of  the  symptoms  between  it  and  the  influenza,  to  which  I beg  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  professional  observers. 
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To  the  Editors  of  “ The  Veterinarian .” 

Crediton,  August  4th. 

FROM  the  delay  that  occurs  in  the  receipt  of  your  Journal 
through  the  channel  of  country  booksellers,  I do  myself  consider 
(and  have  no  doubt  many  others  do  the  same)  that  a stamped 
edition  or  number  of  The  VETERINARIAN  would  be  very  de- 
sirable for  all  country  subscribers : the  object  of  the  additional 
penny  can  never  be  objected  to.  The  “ Lancet,”  and  many  other 
reputed  medical  works,  are  stamped,  and  why  not  The  Vete- 
rinarian 1 

Should  you  feel  this  hint  of  mine  acceptable,  and  deem  the  same 
prudent,  you  can  sound  the  feeling  of  the  subscribers  in  your  next 
number  as  to  carrying  it  into  effect. 

Your’s  truly, 

Rob.  Read. 


A PLAN  FOR  A PROTECTIVE  VETERINARY 
SOCIETY. 

By  Mr.  James  Anderson. 

Leicester,  15th  August,  1845. 

I BEG  leave,  through  the  medium  of  our  legitimate  periodical, 
The  Veterinarian,  to  place  before  the  profession  the  following 
plan  for  a Protective  Society,  with  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
at  present  imperatively  cal  led  for.  Notwithstanding  a Royal  Charter 
of  Incorporation  is  granted,  it  is  worthless,  in  reference  to  the  sup- 
pression of  quackery  or  the  protection  of  professional  character, 
without  an  act  of  parliament.  I shall  state  one  case,  and  doubt  not 
that  many  professional  gentlemen  can  do  the  same  in  their  locali- 
ties, to  their  grief. 

A fellow  of  a stockinger  in  this  neighbourhood,  an  ignoramus, 
pretends  that  he  obtained  (and  not  in  the  most  honourable  way)  a 
receipt  from  a Welsh  drover  which  is  an  universal  and  sovereign 
remedy  for  every  disease  that  the  lower  animals  are  heir  to.  This 
charlatan  attends  markets  regularly  with  a bag  suspended  over  his 
shoulder,  no  doubt  containing  the  panacea,  extolling  the  univer- 
sality of  the  same,  and  the  great  number  of  cures  that  have  been 
effected  by  him.  Can  it  be  believed  in  this  enlightened  era,  in 
the  19th  century,  that  farmers  and  graziers  should  be  gulled  by 
his  harangues,  and  employ  him  instead  of  their  regular  veterinary 
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surgeon  ] Last  week  a farmer  had  two  heifers  attacked  witli  pleuro- 
pneumonia. His  usual  veterinary  surgeon  was  called  in.  On  seeing 
the  cases,  he  intimated  to  his  employer  that  they  were  dangerous, 
and,  as  they  were  not  fit  for  the  butcher,  he  should  give  attendance 
and  medicine  without  any  charge  in  the  event  of  death.  The  cases 
were  going  on  favourably;  notwithstanding  the  fanner  employed 
the  universal  man,  and  stipulated  with  him  for  a certain  sum  for  a 
cure.  Of  course,  the  veterinary  surgeon  attended  no  more.  How- 
ever, he  offered  to  buy  one  of  them  at  a fair  price.  The  farmer 
answered  that  he  could  not  sell,  being  under  an  agreement  with 
the  bagman.  (I  am  just  informed  that  one  is  dead.)  The  said  prac- 
titioner says  that  he  met  the  Pretender,  not  of  1745,  but  of  1845, 
and  that  he  had  the  assurance  to  tell  him  before  a witness  that  he 
had  killed  five — another  fourteen — another  six  cows — all  by  name, 
and  that  he  had  cured  a vast  number,  being  called  in  after  them. 
These  three  gentlemen  are  duly  qualified,  and  some  of  them  above 
thirty  years’  standing. 

The  defamation  of  professional  character  may  be,  and  is,  attended 
with  serious  consequences  : a stop  ought  to  be  put  to  it. 

I would  suggest,  as  the  likeliest  means  I know  to  check  such 
an  evil,  to  form  a Society  under  the  designation  of  Protective, 
and  all  qualified  gentlemen  to  subscribe  five  shillings  per  annum  to 
a fund  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  such  as  the  above  for  defama- 
tion of  professional  character.  I would  include  England  and  Scot- 
land in  one  society. 

If  those  favourable  to  this  scheme  would  have  the  goodness  to 
signify  the  same  to  the  editors  of  this  Journal,  and  there  should  be 
a general  agreement,  a provisional  committee  could  be  formed  in 
the  first  instance  to  draw  up  rules  and  regulations,  and  submit 
them  for  the  approval  of  the  members.  I am  not  at  present  impli- 
cated, but  do  not  know  how  soon  I may,  nor  does  any  one. 

If  any  practitioner  has  a better  plan  to  propose,  I am  sure  the 
profession  will  feel  thankful  to  see  it  in  the  next  month’s  VETE- 
RINARIAN, and  none  more  so  than 


Your  humble  servant. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


Our  present  Number  contains  too  much  of  what  we,  and  along 
with  us  every  well-wisher  to  the  cause  of  veterinary  science,  would 
fain  have  seen  less,  or  even  a total  absence  of.  We  cannot  but 
regret,  and  we  shall  be  joined  in  this  regret  by  not  a few  of  our 
readers,  that  there  should  exist  any  misunderstanding  between  the 
members  of  our  professional  body  on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed.  Without  pretending  to  be  able  to  reconcile  the  discord- 
ant statements  of  the  parties  whose  letters  appear  in  our  pages,  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  repeat  what  we  on  a former  occasion  asserted, 
when  speaking  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  viz.,  that  it  is  “ simply  a narrative,” — and  we  sincerely 
believe  a faithful  one,  notwithstanding  the  reflections  cast  on  our 
assertions  by  Professor  Dick, — “ of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 
from  their  first  down  to  their  last  sitting.”  The  part  of  the  Report 
which  has  given  some  professional  gentlemen  in  the  North  so  much 
dissatisfaction  was,  as  they  must  be  well  aware,  founded  upon  the 
accounts  returned  to  the  Council  by  their  own  Deputation ; and,  in 
the  drawing  up  of  this  said  part,  what  had  the  Council  to  direct 
them  save  those  accounts  ] But  the  veracity  of  these  accounts  is 
called  in  question.  No  sooner,  however,  is  their  truth  questioned, 
than,  on  the  credit  of  those  who  furnished  them,  it  is  asseverated 
afresh.  Thus  stands  the  question  at  issue ; and  thus  is  it  likely  to 
stand,  unless  the  Council  can  devise  means  for  its  final,  we  would 
hope  its  amicable,  adjustment. 


To  Correspondents. 

For  want  of  space  several  favours  must  stand  over  until  next 
month.  To  insure  insertion,  we  must  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
our  Correspondents  the  necessity  of  their  communications  reaching 
us  on  or  about  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 
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REVIEW. 


Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hon. 


PERCIVALL  ON  GLANDERS  AND  FARCY. 

To  review  a work  on  farcy  and  glanders  is  by  no  means  a 
pleasing  or  a gratifying  task,  more  especially  when,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  it  lacks  the  exciting  stimulus  of  having  dis- 
covered some  three  or  four  new  species,  or,  at  least,  of  having 
brought  to  light  a very  valuable  remedy,  if  not  a positive  specific, 
for  this  disease.  What  could  the  author  have  been  thinking  of  1 
what  opinion  could  he  have  been  expecting  the  profession  would 
form,  or  what  reception  could  he  have  been  anticipating  the  public 
would  give  to  a history  of  glanders,  containing  neither  far-fetched 
theories,  new  discoveries,  nor  specific  remedies  for  this  fearful, 
inexplicable,  disgusting  disease  1 To  be  sure,  he  has  given  a full, 
true,  and  well-digested  account  of  this  opprobrium  artis  veteri - 
narice.  He  has  recorded,  fairly  and  impartially,  the  opinions  of 
nearly  all  those  who  are  worth  knowing,  and,  in  conclusion,  he  has 
had  the  moral  courage  at  once  to  admit  the  fallacy  of  all  remedies 
hitherto  brought  forward,  and  has  very  sensibly  rested  on  the 
corollary,  that  prevention — which  may  be — is  better  than  the  cure 
— which  may  not  be  : but  what  of  all  that,  says  the  utilitarian — has 
he  discovered  the  cure  1 

Before  we  go  farther,  we  may  as  well  be  candid,  and  acknow- 
ledge that,  individually,  we  know  nothing  at  all  about  glanders, 
and  but  very  little  about  farcy;  and,  our  consciences  being  lightened 
by  the  confession,  we  will  venture  on  a few  erratic  remarks  on 
such  points  as  may  attract  our  attention. 

One  of  the  most  important,  and  one  that  we  have  never  yet  seen 
sufficiently  insisted  on,  is  the  distinction  between  infection  and 
contagion, — a distinction  as  broad  and  palpable  as  ever  existed 
between  any  two  terms  in  the  language;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are 
too  often  considered  synonymous,  and,  even  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  they  are  too  indiscriminately  used,  from  the  erroneous  idea 
that,  where  the  one  is  applicable,  the  other  is  most  probably  so 
also. 

We  consider  this  to  be  a great  and  grievous  mistake,  and,  after 
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long  and  serious  consideration  of  the  matter,  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  number  of  infectious  diseases  is  very  limited 
indeed,  the  number  of  contagious  ones  very  considerable : of  the 
former,  we  find  in  the  human  subject  the  small-pox,  measles,  and 
a few  others;  in  the  horse  not  one;  and  yet  we  have  in  the  work 
before  us  authorities  (God  save  the  mark!)  quoted  to  shew  that 
glanders  is  both  contagious  and  infectious.  Now  of  the  contagion 
of  glanders,  i.  e.,  its  communicability  by  positive  contact,  we  have 
no  more  doubt  than  we  have  of  that  of  the  poison  of  syphilis : 
they  are  the  two  most  prominent  instances  of  their  class ; but  as  to 
their  being  infectious,  why  the  very  idea  is  pregnant  with  utter 
ruin  and  desolation. 

Imagine,  for  one  moment,  the  syphilitic  miasma  floating  through 
the  atmosphere,  contaminating  every  individual  who  breathed — 
not  the  breath  of  life — but  the  breath  of  extermination  under  its 
pestilential  and  withering  influence,  and  you  imagine  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  human  race.  Imagine  for  one  moment  the  miasm  of 
glanders  stealthily  but  inevitably  pervading  the  establishment  where 
one  victim  has  been  cut  down.  Imagine  those  who  have  breathed 
and  become  impregnated  with  its  noisome  effects  contaminating 
other  localities  which  had  heretofore  been  pervaded  by  a pure  air 
and  healthy  atmosphere,  and  you  imagine  the  extinction  of  the 
equine  race.  But  all  may  not  be  affected,  or  its  deleterious 
influence  might  be  shaken  off.  “ Nonsense !”  as  easily  might  the 
poisoned  shirt  of  Hercules  have  been  stripped  off  him,  or  the  magic 
scarf  of  the  Sylphide  thrown  aside  ; but  the  effects  are  there, — the 
contamination  is  completed,  and  disease  and  death  revel  in  the 
result.  No,  no ; the  cases  wherein  Providence  allows  diseases  thus 
stealthily,  imperceptibly,  and  uncontrollably  to  work  their  way 
without  warning,  and  therefore  without  prevention,  are  few  and  far 
between ; but  those  in  which  carelessness,  filth,  neglect,  and  un- 
bridled passions  rush  headlong  into  contact  with  the  fearful 
sources  of  loathsome  disease,  producing  effects  awful  indeed,  but 
which  are  too  easily  recognized,  and  too  surely  traced  to  their 
sources,  are  but  too  common. 

Farcy  and  glanders,  our  author  says,  are  one  disease ; but  dis- 
posed, as  we  are,  to  place  considerable  reliance  on  most  of  his  dicta, 
yet  still  we  have  our  misgivings  on  this.  John  Hunter  asserted 
that  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  were  one  disease.  Who  says  so 
now]  If,  then,  so  high  an  authority  was  mistaken, — if  Homer  some- 
times nods, — why  are  we,  thought-tied  and  opinion-bound,  to 
deliver  ourselves  up  to  the  Juggernauts  of  the  profession]  We 
see  certain  and  positive  differences  between  the  two  diseases ; we 
see  them  existing  apart  from  or  co-existent  with  each  other ; we 
see  the  one  cured,  the  other  not  so ; we  see  the  one  subsiding 
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before  a good  constitution  liberally  sustained ; we  see  the  other 
invariably  cutting  down  the  stoutest  and  most  robust,  though  backed 
up  by  every  advantage  that  medicine  and  diet  can  afford.  The 
same  causes  produce  both ; they  are  convertible  one  into  the 
other;  the  one  too  frequently  terminates  in  the  other:  true.  This, 
however,  does  not  prove  them  to  be  one  and  indivisible ; nor, 
while  cases  are  to  be  met  with  in  which  farcy  is  existing  that 
might  have  been  cured,  but  that  glanders  has  been  caused  to  super- 
vene by  inoculation,  the  two  diseases  running  their  course  together, 
shall  we  become  sincere  converts  to  the  doctrine.  We  have  also 
much  greater  faith  in  the  permanency  of  the  cure  of  farcy  than 
our  talented  author  appears  to  entertain.  We  have  carefully 
watched  animals  for  years  after  severe  attacks  of  farcy  have  been 
eradicated  from  their  systems,  and  they  have  died  commonplace 
and  usual  deaths,  without  any  re-appearance  of  the  disease;  how- 
ever strong  the  evidence  may  be,  therefore,  of  the  identity  of  farcy 
and  glanders,  it  is  not  complete,  and  therefore  does  not  command 
our  belief  in  its  infallibility. 

We  have  often  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  relative  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  the  lungs  have  become  affected  and  are  the  cause  of 
death  in  glanders,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  Mr.  Percivall 
informs  us,  that  in  those  instances  where  the  acute  supervenes  upon 
the  subacute  and  chronic  species,  death  is  the  result  of  phthisis  pul- 
monalis;  and  we  quite  coincide  with  his  opinion,  and  are  disposed  to 
believe  that,  classing  the  entire  number  of  deaths  into  those  depend- 
ing on  disease  in  the  lungs  and  those  not,  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  former  will  be  found  to  be  much  larger  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. In  using  the  term  phthisis  pulmonalis,  however,  we  must 
give  the  qualification  insisted  on  by  our  author.  “ For  my  own  part, 
I feel  disposed  to  think  that  the  production  which  is  taken  for  and 
called  a pulmonary  tubercle  in  glanders  or  farcy,  but  which  may 
turn  out  to  be  nothing  but  a portion  of  diseased  lymphatic,  must  be 
a different  thing  from  veritable  tubercle  of  the  lung.” — “ This  fact 
may  not  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  prove  one  so-called  tubercle  in 
the  lungs  to  be  different  from  another : weighed,  however,  with 
what  has  been  before  advanced,  we  think  it  strengthens  our  opinion, 
that  the  pulmonary  tubercle  of  glanders,  and  that  of  pneumonia  or 
phthisis,  are  substantially  different  productions.” 

We  have  often  mused, — we  cannot  say  thought,  for  thinking  is 
by  far  too  great  an  exertion  to  be  often  had  recourse  to, — on  the 
predilection  of  glanders  for  the  near  side  of  the  body,  not  of  the 
head  alone,  but  the  chest  also.  White  fully  bears  out  Dupuy’s 
observation  on  this  point ; and  without,  however,  be  it  understood, 
meaning  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  we  have  occasionally 
fancied  that  farcy  also  has  a similar  preference  for  the  left : as  to 
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the  rationale  of  this  sort  of  partiality,  our  author’s  words  are  our 
own.  “ My  own  experience  will  not  allow  me  to  step  out  of  my 
road  to  endeavour  to  account  for  a fact  whose  truth  is  by  no  means 
confirmed,  and  which,  were  there  any  truth  in  it,  must  be  admitted 
to  be  of  that  extraordinary  pathological  character  that  seems  to 
defy  all  attempts  at  explanation.” 

Another  quotation,  clear,  distinct,  and  definite  as  it  is,  we  must 
give  of  Mr.  Perci vall’s  idea  of  the  specific  nature  of  glanders : — 

“ Of  the  nature  of  the  (so-called)  virus  of  glanders  we  know 
no  more  than  we  do  concerning  the  supposed  viruses  or  poisons 
of  syphilis,  rabies,  variolus,  vaccinea,  &c. : we  have  the  same 
ground  for  arguing  the  existence  of  virus  as  there’  is  for  doing  so 
in  the  diseases  just  named,  and  no  more ; all  the  knowledge  we 
possess  in  regard  to  the  virus  of  glanders  arising  out  of  the  observa- 
tions we  have  been  enabled  to  make  of  its  operation  and  effects. 
Indemonstrable,  however,  as  the  virus  is  in  any  abstract,  palpable 
form,  yet  we  have  no  conception,  at  least  according  to  the  views 
we  take  of  the  pathology  of  glanders,  of  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
ease without  its  presence.  We  do  not  imagine,  as  we  said  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  simply  an  unhealthy  or  ill-conditioned  state 
of  body  can  give  rise  to  glanders  or  farcy.  We  believe  that  the 
specific  virus  must,  in  some  form  or  another,  somewhere  or  other 
exist.” 

And,  having  done  so,  in  taking  leave  we  tender  him  our  thanks 
and  respects.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a clear,  copious,  and 
unbiassed  history  of  the  most  formidable  disease  to  which  the 
horse  is  liable.  He  indulges  in  no  one-sided  views — in  no  precon- 
ceived opinions ; but,  after  fairly  and  fully  discussing  the  subject, 
gives  us  in  plain  and  intelligible  language  the  results  at  which  he 
has  arrived  respecting  it.  Would  authors  in  general  adopt  the 
same  straightforward  plan ; would  the  diffusion  of  truth  be  their 
object  instead  of  the  dissemination  of  crude  and  ill -digested  theo- 
ries, veterinary  science  might  not  make  more  rapid,  but,  certainly, 
more  correct  and  solid  advances ; for  one  tedious  task,  at  least, 
would  be  spared  us, — that  of  having  to  unlearn,  as  we  get  older 
and  wiser,  much  that  we  had  learnt  when  younger  and  more  easy 
of  belief. 


OBITUARY. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  at  Allahabad, 
East  Indies,  William  Wilkinson  Barth,  Esq.,  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon to  the  9th  Light  (Native)  Cavalry,  aged  28. 

Mr.  Barth  was  formerly  Demonstrator  at  the  London  Vete- 
rinary College. 
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RHEUMATIC  LAMENESS. 

By  William  Percivall,  M.R.C.S . 

[Continued  from  page  487.] 

WE  have  asserted  on  the  authority  of  our  own  observation  and 
experience,  confirmed  by  that  of  others,  that  the  synovial  mem- 
branes in  the  limbs  of  the  horse  occasionally  become  the  seat  of 
inflammation  referrible  to  a constitutional  source,  the  same  as  they 
are  known  to  become  diseased  in  man  from  gout  and  rheumatism  ; 
and  from  the  ambulatory  or  erratic  character  of  this  inflammation, 
from  the  suddenness  of  its  attack,  and  equal  suddenness  either  of 
its  departure  or  of  its  translation  to  another  joint,  we  cannot  find 
an  epithet  that  appears  to  us  so  suitable  for  it  as  that  of  rheuma- 
tic. We  were  once  asked  by  the  colonel  of  a regiment  of 
cavalry,  if  it  were  our  opinion  that  horses  were  ever  the  subjects 
of  “ rheumatism for,  added  he,  my  veterinary  surgeon  is  eter- 
nally saying  that  the  lame  horses  brought  to  him  are  rheumatic  ! 
That  our  professional  colleague — now,  poor  fellow,  resting  with  his 
forefathers — was  a little  in  error  in  pronouncing  so  many  cases 
“ rheumatic,”  we  are  afraid  was  not  to  be  denied ; but  that  horses 
are  on  occasions  the  subjects  of  rheumatism,  or  of  some  disorder 
too  resemblant  of  it  to  so  appropriately  go  by  any  other  appella- 
tion, has  long  been  our  own  opinion,  and  one  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  shew,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  of  the  question,  we  have 
had  tolerably  good  grounds  for  entertaining. 

In  the  second  volume  of  The  VETERINARIAN — that  journal 
which  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  so  many  facts 
before  its  time  either  in  concealment  or  unknown — it  was  noted 
by  myself,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  that  a singular  circum- 
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stance  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  a case  of  pleurisy,  and  men- 
tion was  made  of  it  as  follows : — 

“ On  the  9th  February  (1829),  on  seeing  her  (the  mare)  walk 
out,  I found  her  halting  exceedingly  with  the  off  fore  leg  : I exa- 
mined it,  and  it  proved  to  be  precisely  similar  to  a sprain,  so 
that,  had  I been  ignorant  of  its  spontaneous  origin,  I should  have 
called  it  a sprain  in  the  back  sinews.  I could  not  at  the  time, 
nor  have  I been  able  since  to,  account  for  it*.”  In  the  year  follow- 
ing, viz.  1830,  the  late  Mr.  Castley  sent  a paper  expressly  on 
the  subject  of  “ metastasis  of  inflammation,”  to  The  VETERINA- 
RIAN!, wherein,  after  observing,  “ we  have  all  of  us  occasionally 
witnessed  instances  of  what  is  called  acute  founder,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  feet,  occurring  as  a supervening  consequence  of  severe 
or  long-continued  attacks  of  pneumonia,”  he  goes  on  to  say — “ But 
I think  I have  more  frequently  observed  a painful  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  tendons  and  tarsse  about  the  back  of  the  large 
pastern  joint,  appearing  as  a subsequent  consequence  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  and  which  is  often  confined  to  one  leg  only,  but  some- 
times shifts  from  one  limb  to  another.  I am  not  aware  that  this 
circumstance  has  yet  been  noticed  by  any  veterinary  writer.” 
The  fact,  however,  had  been  noticed  and  recorded  by  myself,  as  I 
have  already  shewn,  in  the  foregoing  year. 

Two  interesting  cases  are  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Castley  in 
the  paper  alluded  to ; one  well  calculated  to  shew  the  erratic  or 
metastatic,  or,  as  we  have  regarded  it,  the  rheumatic  character  of 
the  disease ; the  other  worthy  our  notice  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  passing  out  of  hand  uncured.  The  cases  are  these : — 

Case  I.  “ A young  horse  belonging  to  the  regiment  (the  12th  Lancers, 
stationed  at  the  time  at  Brighton)  had  been  suffering  under  a very  severe 
and  long-protracted  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs : the  case  was  for  some 
time  doubtful : ultimately,  however,  it  seemed  to  be  doing  well,  when,  all  of 
a sudden,  the  patient  was  seized  with  lameness  in  two  legs  (the  near-fore 
and  off-hind),  but  more  especially  the  near-fore,  where  he  evinced  much 
pain,  on  the  slightest  pressure,  over  the  back  part  of  the  pastern  joint. 
Local  bleeding  and  the  warm  bath  were  the  remedies  employed ; and,  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  this  affection  as  suddenly  shifted  into  the  two  opposite 
legs  ; appearing,  however,  in  a less  violent  form.  A few  days  afterwards  it 
seemed  to  leave  the  fore  extremities  altogether,  and  to  fix  itself  in  the  two 
hind  ones  ; then,  in  a few  days  more,  it  changed  back  again  into  the  near- 
fore  leg,  where  it  first  began,  and  there  it  ultimately  ended ; leaving,  how- 
ever, no  bad  effects  behind.  The  horse  perfectly  recovered.” 

Case  2.  “ A brown  mare,  six  years  old,  and  in  fat  condition,  was  admitted 
into  the  infirmary  stables,  Piers-hill  Barracks,  on  the  16th  of  July  last,  with 
what  might  be  called  a smart  attack  of  pneumonia,  but  which  appeared 
speedily  to  give  way  to  bleeding,  &c.  : the  pulse  and  breathing  had  become 
tranquil,  and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  fear.  When  horses  are  thus 

* Veterinarian,  vol.  ii,  p.  283.  | Vol.  iii,  p.  139,  et  seq. 
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speedily  relieved  from  an  attack  of  this  sort,  I have  observed  they  usually 
recover  their  appetite  and  spirits  ; and  then  those  who  have  the  care  of  them 
are  extremely  apt  to  indulge  them  with  food  too  soon ; the  consequence  of 
which  is,  sometimes,  a relapse.  I suspect  this  was  the  case  here ; for,  on 
the  third  day  after  admission,  we  found  the  patient  labouring  under  a very 
severe  relapse,  distressed  breathing,  quick  pulse,  cold  extremities,  great 
dejection  of  spirits,  and  total  loss  of  appetite.  Bleeding  was  repeated, 
rowels  were  inserted,  the  sides  extensively  blistered,  laxative  and  diaphoretic 
medicines  administered,  and  under  this  treatment  the  symptoms  again  sub- 
sided to  a certain  degree  ; still,  at  the  end  of  a week,  we  had  a quick,  irritable 
pulse,  almost  total  loss  of  appetite,  and  much  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  patient  continued  in  this  state,  with  but  little  abatement,  until  about 
the  fourteenth  day,  when  we  found  her  complaining  very  much  of  the  off  fore 
leg,  resting  the  foot  forward,  or  only  pointing  the  toe  to  the  ground,  and 
sometimes  holding  it  up  altogether : she  expressed  much  pain  on  being 
handled  about  the  fetlock,  but,  as  yet,  there  was  no  swelling  in  the  part. 
We  employed  bathing,  fomentations,  and  local  bleeding,  laxative  medicines, 
&c. ; but  the  leg  seemed  to  get  rapidly  worse,  and  much  swelling  ensued, 
extending  from  the  pastern  to  the  knee.  The  mare  now  never  put  her  foot 
to  the  ground,  but  absolutely  hopped  about  the  box.  A quantity  of  blood 
was  taken  from  the  axilla,  and  large  poultices  ordered  to  be  kept  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  leg.  The  pulse  now  dropped  to  about  40,  and  the 
patient  began  to  feed.  Yet,  notwithstanding  an  active  treatment,  the  swelling 
and  inflammation  continued  in  the  limb,  with  little  abatement,  until  the  middle 
of  August,  when  it  began  slowly  to  subside. 

“ The  treatment  was  often  varied  : cold  applications,  evaporating  lotions, 
and,  lastly,  stimulants.  By  the  end  of  August  the  inflammatory  swelling 
was  gone,  leaving  only  a slight  thickening  of  the  leg,  and  a callous  enlarge- 
ment, of  no  very  great  size,  over  the  tendons  at  the  back  of  the  large 
pastern  joint ; yet  the  mare  seemed  to  make  little  or  no  use  of  the  limb, 
walking,  or  rather  hopping,  upon  the  toe,  and  never  putting  the  heel  to  the 
ground.  During  the  month  of  September  we  had  recourse  to  repeated  blis- 
tering, with  comp,  tinct.  of  cantharides,  essence  of  mustard,  &c.  &c.  and 
with  considerable  relief  to  the  lameness.  The  mare  was  then  allowed  to 
hobble  about  at  liberty  in  the  daytime,  and  certainly  got  a good  deal 
better  ; but,  being  still  very  lame,  at  the  half-yearly  inspection,  which  took 
place  on  the  20th  of  October,  was  cast  and  sold,  being  considered  unfit  for 
further  service.” 

In  the  course  of  the  late  influenza — which  has,  for  the  most  part, 
assumed  the  form  of  pleuro-pneumonia , and  in  that  form  has 
proved  most  destructive  to  horses — during  the  concluding  months  of 
1844,  and  the  earlier  ones  of  1845,  several  cases  of  this  erratic 
or  rheumatic  description  have  occurred.  The  lameness  in  general 
makes  its  appearance  during  convalescence,  and  is  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a favourable  symptom  than  otherwise,  no  case  having 
happened  to  ug  of  death  from  the  constitutional  disease  aftei ' its 
manifestation.  The  lameness,  which  is  commonly  both  sudden 
and  excessive,  comes  oftener  in  one  of  the  fore  limbs  than  in  the 
hind  : occasionally,  however,  it  appears  first  in  one  of  the  hind 
legs  ; rarely,  very  rarely,  in  two  legs  at  the  same  time.  The  part 
in  which  the  local  disease  shews  itself,  accounting  for  the  lameness. 
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is  either  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendon  or  the  fetlock  joint : we 
have  never  seen  the  disease  in  any  other  part ; at  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  give  any  good  reason  why  these  parts,  to  the  exclusion 
of  their  fellows,  should  prove  the  seat  of  it.  A puffy  circumscribed 
tumour  is  felt  upon  the  flexor  tendons,  about  midway  between 
the  knee  and  fetlock,  which,  shewn  to  a veterinarian  unacquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  case,  might,  from  its  appearance,  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  effect  of  sprain,  or  by  any  unprofessional  person 
called  “ broken  down  in  the  flexor  sinews.”  The  tumour  evi- 
dently contains  fluid — is,  in  fact,  a collection  of  synovia  between 
the  tendons,  confined  there,  seemingly,  by  adhesion  of  the  investing 
cellular  tissue.  When  the  fetlock  joint  is  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
there  is  perceptible  heat  and  fulness  of  the  whole  joint,  with  tume- 
faction and  fluctuation  of  the  sesamoid  bursse — evident  windgalls, 
in  fact.  In  either  case,  the  disease  assumes  the  appearance  of 
what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  sprain  of  those  parts ; nor 
should  we,  as  we  have  before  said,  setting  aside  the  knowledge 
of  their  history,  be  able  by  manual  examination  to  distinguish  one 
affection  from  the  other.  The  ordinary  duration  of  the  disease,  or 
of  the  lameness — for  they  come  and  go  together — is  from  one  to 
three  weeks ; rarely  is  its  duration  less  than  a week  or  so  long  as 
a month,  and  its  common  termination  is  in  translation  into  another 
leg ; from  one  fore  leg  into  the  other,  or  into  a hind  leg,  or  from 
one  hind  leg  into  the  other  hind  leg. 

Fever  in  the  feet  is  another  disease  having  on  occasions  a me- 
tastatic origin,  and  in  this  form  its  ordinary  forerunner  is  pneu- 
monia. It  has,  however,  supervened  on  both  bowel  and  brain 
affections,  of  which  my  father  has  made  mention  in  a paper  he 
sent  to  The  Veterinarian  in  1829.  And  yet  inflammation 
does  not  so  frequently,  I believe,  fall  from  the  thoracic  organs  into 
the  feet  as  into  the  joints  or  bursal  structures ; and  if  fever  in  the 
feet  may  arise,  as  we  have  shewn  it  can,  from  other  than  pul- 
monary disease,  the  probability  is  that  rheumatic  inflammation 
may  have  other  than  pleuritic  or  pulmonary  origin — may  have,  in 
fact,  bowel  or  cerebral  origin : though  we  must  confess,  for  our 
own  part,  we  have  no  cases  of  the  kind  to  bring  forward.  Rheu- 
matic lameness  has,  however,  occurred  under  our  observation  at  so 
remote  a period  after  influenza  or  pleuro-pneumonia,  that  we  have 
felt  at  a loss  to  say  whether  the  lameness  was  to  be  referred  to 
the  foregoing  constitutional  affection  or  not — whether,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  might  not  sometimes  have  spontaneous  origin,  be  a disease 
sui  generis , or  of  an  idiopathic  nature.  The  following  cases,  of 
late  occurrence,  will  probably  throw  some  light  on  the  subject : — 

Mr.  T w’s  gelding,  five  years  old,  was  seized  on  the  4th  of 

February,  1845,  with  sore  throat  and  fever,  which  in  a few  days 
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proved  to  be  but  the  precursors  of  a severe  pleuro-pneumonia,  at 
that  time  so  prevalent.  The  horse  suffered  a good  deal ; but  about 
the  twelfth  day  experienced  a change  for  the  better,  and  a day  or 
two  afterwards  commenced  a course  of  tonic  medicine  to  recruit 
his  lost  strength.  One  morning,  a fortnight  after  the  commence- 
ment of  tonics,  the  horse  was  found  halting  exceedingly  upon  the 
off  hind  leg,  the  fetlock  of  which  was  swollen,  and  hot,  and 
tender  to  pressure,  and  gave  him  so  much  pain  in  using  it  that 
when  he  was  down  it  was  with  difficulty  he  arose  upon  his  legs. 
Some  aperient  medicine  was  ordered,  and  a warm  bath,  and  after- 
wards a bandage  wetted  with  refrigerant  lotion.  Ten  days  after 
the  appearance  of  this  lameness,  the  horse  was  found  as  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  to  have  become  as  lame  in  the  near  hind  leg, 
the  off  one  having  become  completely  restored,  and  the  same 
appearances  were  visible  upon  it  as  had  shewn  themselves  upon 
the  former.  In  another  fortnight  the  horse  had  become  sound 
again,  and  as  soon  as  his  strength  permitted  him  returned  to  his 
work,  and  is  now  in  a stable  close  to  my  own  at  work  daily,  never 
having  ailed  any  thing  since. 

B 17,  Troop  mare,  five  years  old,  was  taken  ill  with  the  same 
disease  as  Mr.  T.’s  horse,  on  the  23d  December,  1844,  and  had 
the  disease  so  sharply  that  for  some  days  her  life  was  considered 
in  danger.  On  the  28th  January,  1845,  she  being  at  the  time  in 
a state  of  convalescence,  she  fell  lame  of  the  off  fore  leg,  evi- 
dently from  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  theca  of  the  flexor 
tendon.  Some  aperient  and  diuretic  medicine  were  given  her,  and 
she  had  a bandage  and  cooling  lotion  ordered  for  her  leg.  In 
about  ten  days  afterwards  she  was  found  lame  in  the  near  hind 
leg,  but  now  from  inflammation  of  the  fetlock,  and  remained  so  for 
another  ten  days  or  so,  and  then  fell  lame  in  the  near  fore  leg. 
On  the  1st  of  June  she  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  again  on 
account  of  similar  lameness  in  the  near  hind  leg,  thus  completing 
the  round  of  all  four  legs,  for  which  she  continued  under  treatment 
•for  three  weeks,  and  was  again  sent  to  duty.  A week  afterwards, 
on  the-  26th  June,  she  came  back,  lame  in  the  same  leg,  and  was 
cured  July  4th.  A third  time  she  fell  lame  in  the  same  leg  on 
the  12th  August  last,  and  went  to  duty  August  18th,  since  which 
she  has  remained  sound.  There  was  no  reason  to  suspect  sprain 
or  injury  in  this  mare’s  case,  from  which  circumstance,  and  from 
having  had  cases  similar  to  her’s,  we  ascribed  the  mare’s  lameness 
on  every  occasion  to  the  same  (constitutional)  cause. 

C 13,  troop  mare,  five  years  old,  was  attacked  with  the  pleuro- 
pneumonic  epidemic  on  the  22d  January,  1845 ; had  the  disease 
less  severe  than  the  foregoing  two,  and  was  discharged  on  the 
24th  February,  apparently  cured  : was  admitted  again  on  the 
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12th  March,  for  a relapse  of  her  pulmonary  disease,  and  went  out, 
convalescent,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  On  the  14th  April 
she  came  under  treatment  for  lameness  in  the  off  leg,  looking  like 
an  attack  of  rheumatic  inflammation  in  the  fetlock  joint,  which 
was  in  three  days  afterwards  removed,  and  she  went  out  again. 
On  the  15th  July  she  fell  lame  in  the  near  hind  leg,  apparently 
from  a similar  cause,  and  was  again  cured  on  the  21st  July.  She, 
however,  had  a relapse  in  the  same  joint  on  the  26th  proximo, 
but  which  was  removed  by  the  29th.  Again,  on  the  16th  August, 
she  was  attacked  with  lameness  in  the  off  hind  leg,  evidently  attri- 
butable to  inflammation  of  the  fetlock  joint,  in  my  opinion,  of  a 
rheumatic  character,  for  which  she  continues  at  this  time  (the  21st 
August)  under  treatment,  though  so  much  better  as  to  afford  every 
prospect  of  her  leaving  the  infirmary  stable  at  the  expiration  of  a 
few  days  hence. 

C 24,  troop  mare,  six  years  old,  was  attacked  with  the  same 
(epidemic)  disease  on  the  26th  April,  and  left  the  veterinary 
surgeon’s  list  May  28th,  1845.  On  the  3d  June  she  fell  lame  in 
the  near  hind  leg,  and  was  cured  28th  June.  Again  she  fell  lame 
on  the  5th  August ; but  now  in  the  off  hind  leg,  the  fetlock  joints, 
on  both  occasions,  evidently  being  the  seat  of  her  complaint.  She 
is  also  (at  the  time  this  is  being  written)  still  under  treatment. 

The  following  case,  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  A.  Cherry,  will 
throw  more  light  still  upon  this  uninvestigated  though  highly  in- 
teresting subject : — 

“ In  the  autumn  of  1841,  I was  requested  to  see  a chestnut 
gelding,  five  years  old,  belonging  to  a gentleman-farmer,  who,  two 
days  before,  had  ridden  the  horse  to  a fair,  a distance  of  twenty-five 
miles,  and,  after  standing  about,  had  ridden  him  home  at  night  in  a 
drizzling  rain.  It  appeared  that  the  horse  had  had  a cold  for  a few 
days  before  this,  but  which  was  not  considered  sufficiently  severe 
to  prevent  his  being  ridden  as  before  stated.  When  I saw  the 
horse  he  was  evidently  labouring  under  an  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever.  The  general  affection  yielded  to  mild  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment ; but  in  the  off  hind  limb  the  disease  seemed  to  become 
aggravated,  and  was  evidently  seated  in  the  hock  joint,  indicated 
by  the  increased  heat  as  well  as  by  the  manner  of  progression. 
The  near  limb  was  also  similarly  affected,  but  in  a considerably 
less  degree.  I should  have  observed,  that  from  the  commence- 
ment these  limbs  shewed  symptoms  of  being  affected.  In  the 
course  of  a few  days  the  disease  in  the  off  hock  decreased,  but 
became  aggravated  in  the  near;  the  symptoms  now  being,  tu- 
mefaction, principally  on  the  inner  side,  heat,  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure, and  diminished  mobility  of  the  joints.  By  degrees,  the 
hind  limbs,  which  had  originally  been  rather  straight  than  other- 
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wise,  became  bent,  and  the  croup  of  course  drooped.  Rest,  physic, 
fomentations,  bleedings  from  the  feet,  blisters,  were  all  tried,  with 
but  slight  benefit.  The  joints  were  now  evidently  organically  dis- 
eased, and  nothing  short  of  the  most  violent  counter-irritants  pro- 
mised mitigation.  In  this  state  the  animal  was  disposed  of  to  a party 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  again  became  a patient  of  mine.  After 
giving  the  same  opinion  to  the  new  as  I had  done  to  the  former 
owner,  viz.  that  I must  consider  that  there  was  little,  if  any, 
chance  of  useful  recovery,  it  was  decided  that  strong  measures 
should  be  adopted.  Accordingly,  I passed  three  long  setons  around 
each  hock  joint,  which  produced  an  enormous  discharge,  and  very 
considerable  mitigation  of  the  lameness : these  were  kept  in  as 
long  as  possible.  When  the  hocks  had  sufficiently  recovered,  I 
proceeded  to  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery  with  as  great  a degree 
of  severity  as  I considered  justifiable,  and  of  the  strongest  blisters, 
and  which  were  repeated  several  times.  The  hocks  were,  of 
course,  very  much  blemished ; but  from  this  time  a very  slow  im- 
provement went  on : at  the  end  of  about  a year  from  this  very 
violent  treatment,  and  more  than  a year  and  a half  from  the  com- 
mencement, the  animal  was  so  far  improved  as  to  be  fit  for  some 
kinds  of  work.  The  external  enlargement  of  the  joints  had  sub- 
sided, but  they  never  recovered  their  original  uprightness.  The 
horse  continued  under  my  observation  for  a few  months  after  this 
period,  but  I did  not  observe  any  great  change ; and  I doubt  if 
the  disease  of  the  hock  joints  would  not  return  if  put  to  fair  work. 
I consider  this  to  have  been  a disease  dependent  upon  a rheu- 
matic diathesis,  evolved  by  over-riding.  I have  met  with  a few 
instances  of  a similar  nature,  but  not  going  to  the  same  violent 
extent:  perhaps,  because  the  animals  were  not  exposed  to  such  a 
violent  exciting  cause.” 


A CASE  OF  INFLAMMATION  AND  LOSS  OF  SIGHT. 

By  Mr.  SHENTON,  Pendleton , near  Manchester . 

Gentlemen, — I TAKE  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  following 
remarks  on  a very  unusual  case  of  blindness : — 

On  the  25th  of  July  last,  I was  sent  for  by  a farmer  near  this 
place  to  attend  upon  a calf  which  the  man  said  had  gone  quite 
blind  within  the  last  few  days.  I found  my  patient — a high-bred 
heifer  calf,  about  three  months  old,  a great  beauty  and  very  highly 
prized — was  out  in  the  field,  and,  as  I stood  to  watch  its  motions, 
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I could  easily  perceive  that  it  was  quite  blind  of  both  eyes ; I also 
noticed  its  frequently  putting  out  its  tongue. 

As  it  proved  difficult  to  examine  it  properly  in  the  field,  I 
ordered  the  attendants  to  take  it  up  and  put  it  into  a loose  box ; 
they  accordingly  did  so,  and  I found  the  following  unusual  symp- 
toms : — Head  and  neck  very  much  swollen — the  breathing  irre- 
gular and  very  laborious — the  action  of  the  heart  very  strong — 
the  eyes  enlarged  and  very  much  protruded  — the  conjunctiva 
highly  injected  and  very  red — and  when  the  tip  of  the  finger  was 
placed  upon  or  drawn  over  the  pupil,  the  animal  did  not  shew 
or  notice  any  pain  or  sensation,  or  any  indication  of  sight.  The 
tongue  was  continually  thrust  as  far  out  of  the  mouth  as  it  could 
be,  and  was  of  a darkish  red  colour — the  Schneiderian  membrane 
was  also  injected  and  dark  coloured — the  bowels  costive — the 
feeces  voided  in  small  button-like  pieces,  and  the  appetite  impaired. 

The  cause  of  the  above  complicated  symptoms  of  inflammation 
and  blindness  I could  not  trace  to  any  thing  but  the  following. 
About  a month  before,  one  of  the  attendants  had  placed  a strap 
round  the  calf’s  neck,  in  order  to  fasten  it.  This  strap  had  not 
been  removed  or  slackened;  consequently,  as  the  little  animal 
grew  larger,  its  neck  would  increase  gradually  in  thickness,  and  in 
time  the  strap  become  too  tight  to  allow  a free  circulation  of  the 
blood,  & c.,  and  thereby  cause  a determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  which,  in  my  opinion,  had  brought  on  the  above  unusually 
severe  symptoms  of  inflammation,  & c.  This  opinion  was  strength- 
ened by  the  symptoms  coming  on  gradually,  as  the  men  said  they 
had  seen  it  look  very  curious  and  unwell  for  a few  days  before. 

As  I stood  and  watched  its  motions,  it  was  quite  distressing  to 
see  the  painful  state  in  which  it  was.  It  could  not  rest  in  one 
posture  above  a minute  at  a time.  It  would  stand  quite  still  a 
second  or  two,  and  then  start  as  if  some  one  had  struck  it  a heavy 
blow.  It  would  next  run  with  its  head  against  the  wall,  and  with  so 
much  force  that  it  was  in  danger  of  injuring  its  head  severely. 
All  this  might  have  been  avoided,  and  the  little  animal  have  been 
Saved  the  pain  and  loss  of  sight,  if  the  strap  which  was  round 
its  neck  had  been  buckled  a hole  or  two  farther  away. 

I laid  hold  of  the  strap  in  order  to  remove  it,  and  found  it  to  be 
so  tight  that  I could  not  without  much  difficulty  insert  my 
fingers  between  it  and  the  skin.  I however  unbuckled  it,  and  re- 
moved it  altogether  from  the  neck.  I then  had  recourse  to  blood- 
letting to  syncope.  I administered  a brisk  purgative,  and  ordered 
the  head  to  be  steamed  with  boiling  vinegar  in  which  a little  sage 
was  infused,  and  the  steaming  of  the  head  to  be  repeated  every 
twelve  hours.  I ordered  it  to  be  kept  quiet  in  the  box,  and  said 
that  I would  see  it  on  the  next  morning. 
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July  2 Qih. — My  patient  seems  a little  better ; the  eyes  are  dimi- 
nished in  size,  and  the  mucous  membranes  are  more  healthy  in 
appearance  and  colour — the  tongue  is  kept  in  the  mouth  longer  at 
a time — the  heart’s  action  is  diminished — the  medicine  has  acted 
strongly  on  the  bowels,  and,  on  the  whole,  I think  she  is  better. 
Continue  the  steaming  as  before,  and  give  the  calf  a little  milk 
or  gruel. 

July  21th. — This  morning  my  patient  is  considerably  improved  ; 
she  looks  brisk  and  lively,  but  is  still  quite  blind.  It,  however, 
shews  some  signs  of  feeling  in  the  eye,  for  when  it  is  touched  it 
evinces  a degree  of  pain.  The  appetite  is  improved ; all  swelling  of 
the  head  and  neck  is  gone,  and  there  is  a great  discharge  from  the 
nostrils.  Continue  the  treatment,  and  put  a little  grass  before  it 
to  see  if  it  will  eat  it. 

July  31s£. — I visited  the  calf  this  morning,  and  found  it  to  be 
very  much  improved ; the  appetite  is  good,  and  it  is  very  lively. 
There  is  a considerable  discharge  from  the  nose,  and  it  can  see  a 
little  in  the  right  eye.  Continue  as  before. 

August  3 d. — This  morning  I paid  another  visit  to  my  patient, 
and  found  the  little  animal  quite  well  in  every  respect  but  the  left 
eye.  It  can  see  as  well  as  ever  in  the  right  eye.  I ordered  it  to 
be  turned  out  into  the  field  during  a few  hours,  and  to  have  a little 
milk  twice  a-day. 

I saw  it  a few  days  after,  and  found  it  could  see  as  well  as  ever 
in  both  eyes,  and  was  quite  well  and  hearty. 

I have  seen  it  several  times  since,  and  it  is  as  fine  a young 
beast  as  I ever  saw,  and  is  growing  very  fast. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE 
VETERINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

To  the  Editors  of  “ The  Veterinarian .” 

August  18th,  1845. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  present  disturbed  state  of  veterinary  affairs 
— when  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  allay  the  heart-burnings  and 
acrimonious  feelings  that  have  been,  in  too  many  instances,  shewn  - 
amongst  the  members  of  the  profession — as  to  the  prospective  prac- 
tical working  of  the  recent  Charter  of  Incorporation,  there  is  no 
point  of  greater  importance  that  can  at  present  be  discussed,  than 
the  ways  and  means  that  shall  be  finally  adopted  and  pursued  by 
the  Boards  of  Examiners  in  London  and  Edinburgh  respectively, 
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as  to  testing  the  qualifications  of  the  students  that  present  them- 
selves for  examination  before  them. 

Though  a standard  for  examination  has  been  hinted  at  by  the 
Council  of  the  College  to  constitute  their  model,  viz.,  the  method 
pursued  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  in  the  exa- 
mination of  their  candidates,  yet  from  the  late  Report  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  it  does  not  appear  that  this  plan  has  been 
completely  followed  out,  either  in  London  or  in  Edinburgh. 

Furthermore,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  if  such  a method  of  exa- 
mination as  pursued  by  the  former  body,  and  which  may  suit  well 
a pure  human  surgeon,  will  be  the  best  adapted  to  test  him  who 
is  to  be  a gejieral  veterinary  practitioner.  The  positions  of  matters 
are,  indeed,  entirely  different ; and  whatever  advantages  may  be 
taken  from  the  system  of  examinations  pursued  at  any  of  the 
medical  or  surgical  boards  in  this  country,  still,  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  should  adopt  that  course 
which  is  best  adapted  to  further  their  own  special  purposes. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  with  a perfect,  understanding 
of  the  different  systems  pursued,  both  medical  and  veterinary  ; 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  there  is  a relaxation  from,  at 
least,  the  public  professional  avocations  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  and  the  Boards  of  Examiners,  it  would  be  well  if  this  im* 
portant  point  were  discussed  and  arranged  before  another  session 
comes  on. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  in  the  <l  editorial  article”  of  a recent 
number  of  The  Veterinarian,  “ That  the  object  of  examination 
is  twofold ; to  discover  the  kind  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
pupil,  and  the  quantum  or  extent  of  that  knowledge ; and  the 
closer  the  questions  put  to  ascertain  these  points  can  be  brought 
to  take  a practical  turn,  the  more  searchingly  useful  will  the  exa- 
mination be  likely  to  prove  in  the  end  by  eliciting  the  qualifica- 
tions the  candidate  is  in  the  possession  of,  to  enable  him  to  enter 
on  the  practice  of  his  profession.”  Admitting  the  full  force  of 
these  remarks,  and  bearing  in  mind  particularly  the  old  adage,  nil 
nisi  bonum  desit  mortuis,  the  suggestions  which  are  to  be  offered 
arrange  themselves  under  three  heads — first,  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  are  to  examine ; secondly,  the  time  that  should  be  allotted 
them  for  the  examination  ; and,  thirdly,  the  subjects  that  ought  to 
form  a general  standard  for  examining. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  Examiners,  it  is  to  be 
understood  from  the  motto  already  quoted,  that  no  retrospective 
feeling  is  made  towards  those  who  have  been  selected,  either  by  the 
Councils  of  the  late  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London,  the 
Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  or  the  present  Council  of  the  Royal 
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College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  These  gentlemen  have  done 
their  duty  most  faithfully  to  the  profession  under  the  then  existing 
state  of  matters,  and  therefore  demand  their  best  thanks.  In  con- 
stituting a Board  of  Examiners,  however,  it  becomes  an  important 
question  to  consider,  how  far  these  should  be  made  of  members  of 
the  medical  and  the  veterinary  professions.  From  a careful  con- 
sideration of  all  circumstances,  it  certainly  does  appear,  that  a 
mixed  board  is  the  most  preferable  ; but  certainly  the  preponder- 
ance in  numbers  ought  to  be  in  favour  of  the  veterinarians.  The 
number  of  members  constituting  either  board,  or  the  method  of 
arranging  them  when  examining,  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our 
present  remarks. 

In  selecting,  however,  these  mixed  boards,  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ought  strenuously  to  en- 
deavour, in  respect  to  themselves,  and  as  an  act  of  simple 
justice  to  those  that  are  to  be  examined,  to  select  such  gen- 
tlemen as  they  feel  assured  are  capable  of  undertaking  and 
fulfilling,  to  the  utmost,  the  onerous  and  responsible  duties  im- 
posed on  them.  It  is  not  enough  that  Dr.  This,  Surgeon  That, 
or  Veterinary  Surgeon  So-and-so,  of  the  Guards,  or  any  thing 
else,  merely  because  he  holds  a certain  rank  or  position,  must 
be  elected  an  examiner.  Be  they  medical  or  veterinary,  they 
ought  to  be  known  for  their  scientific  and  philosophical  know- 
ledge, not  only  of  human,  but  also  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
pathology  ; for  the  student  who  is  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  an  exa- 
mination is  fully  entitled  to  know  and  to  feel  that  he  is  to  meet 
with  those  who  can  examine  him,  and  honestly  judge  of  him 
according  to  his  merits.  It  is,  indeed,  too  much  for  a veterinary 
student  who  has  thoroughly  and  scientifically  studied  his  profes- 
sion, to  be  expected  to  become  a mechanical  response  to  one  who, 
perhaps,  does  not  know  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science 
he  is  inquiring  about.  That  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
English  language  is  necessary  need  scarcely  be  enforced;  for, 
though  a smattering  of  professional  information  be  possessed  by  the 
examiner,  unless  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  former,  his 
questions  will  often  be  of  the  most  peculiar  kind.  These  may 
appear  points  of  inquisitive  importance ; but  it  is  a fact  not  the 
less  notorious,  that  examinations  have  been  heard,  and  that  not  long 
ago,  where,  from  a want  of  such  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the 
examiner,  he  was  unable  to  concatenate  so  many  words,  in  proper 
relation  to  each  other,  as  would  constitute  a question ; and  the 
student,  unable  to  comprehend  what  was  meant,  could  not  but  give 
an  amusing  reply.  But  in  this  instance  who  was  to  be  smiled  at 
— the  student  or  the  examiner  ? 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  strongly  urged  on  the  attentive  consi- 
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deration  of  the  Council,  that  to  do  simple  justice  to  the  candidates 
for  their  diplomas,  they  ought  to  select  for  examiners  such  men  as 
are  known  to  possess  a philosophic  education,  and,  above  all,  who 
are  fully  embued  with  a proper  and  sufficiently  extensive  know- 
ledge of  every  department  of  veterinary  science,  in  its  most 
extensive  acceptation. 

Secondly, — The  time  that  should  he  allotted  for  the  examina- 
tion. This  should  certainly  extend  to,  at  least , one  hour.  To  this 
it  may  be  objected  by  stating,  that,  usually  there  are  such  a num- 
ber of  candidates  presenting  themselves  at  the  periodical  examina- 
tions, that  the  time  which  would  be  occupied  by  them  would  be 
such  as  would  take  up  too  much  of  that  of  any  professional  man 
who  might  be  an  examiner.  This,  however,  is  met  by  the  simple 
fact  that,  let  a better  understanding  be  come  to  among  the  Exa- 
miners— let  them  hold  a meeting  previous  to  that  of  the  public 
examination,  and  on  understanding  the  number  of  candidates  that 
are  to  present  themselves,  let  there  be  leets  or  sets  of  Examiners 
formed,  so  that  two  or  three  candidates  (according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  board)  shall  be  taken  on  examination  at  the  same  time. 
This  practice  is  adopted  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
London,  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Apothecaries,  and  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

If  a proper  arrangement,  therefore,  were  to  be  made  among  the 
Examiners,  not  only  would  time  be  saved,  but  the  student  would  be 
examined  more  extensively  than  heretofore.  When  the  extensive 
spheres  of  the  healthy  and  morbid  structures  of  the  horse,  of  neat 
cattle,  of  sheep,  and  of  the  dog  are  considered,  it  will  be  found  a 
matter  next  to  an  impossibility  to  give,  even  by  the  best  arrange- 
ments, a sufficiently  testing  examination  within  a less  period  than 
one  hour.  In  this  length  of  time,  also,  the  student  might  rest 
assured  that  every  justice  would  be  done  him,  coolly  and  dispas- 
sionately, and  consequently  many  of  those  scenes  of  hurry  and 
despatch  that  have  been  observed  at  examinations  will  be  ob- 
viated, and  every  confidence  will  be  inspired  in  him  during  his 
trials. 

Thirdly,  The  subjects  that  ought  to  farm  a general  standard 
for  examining  on.  The  rapidly  extending  importance  of  veteri- 
nary science  renders  this  a point  of  much  importance. 

Hitherto  the  principal  efforts  of  the  Examiners  have  been,  to 
determine  the  extent  of  information  possessed  by  the  candidate,  in 
hippopathology  alone.  Fortunately,  however,  the  claims  of  the 
vast  importance  of  the  other  classes  of  domesticated  animals  are 
being  prominently  brought  forward  ; and,  in  future,  no  young  man 
can,  or  indeed  ought,  to  consider  himself  qualified  for  the  duties  of 
a professional  life,  unless  his  previous  study  has  extended  over  all 
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these  animals.  Not  only  ought  the  programme  of  examination  to 
include  the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  horse,  but  those  of  neat 
cattle,  sheep,  and  dogs  should  constitute  an  integral  part,  and 
these  too,  independent  of  the  collateral  branches  of  chemistry, 
materia  medica,  and  hygeine. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  can  this  be  effected  more  perfectly  than 
heretofore  1 If  the  Council  of  the  College  be  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  those  who  shall  constitute  their  Boards  of  Examiners;  if 
they  adopt  and  specify  the  period  of  one  hour’s  duration  for  the 
examination  ; and  if  they  shall  appoint,  in  either  of  their  Boards, 
a President,  who  shall  take  the  trouble  of  convening  meetings  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  business  of  the  examinations,  and  for  elect- 
ing the  Examiners  according  to  the  duties  required  of  them,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  feared  but  all  shall  be  accomplished,  and  that, 
too,  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  themselves,  to  the  students,  and  to 
the  Council  of  the  College. 

Hitherto  no  method  of  this  kind  has  been  adopted,  and  every 
thing  has  been  conducted  in  a corresponding  manner.  No  pre- 
liminary meetings  of  the  Examiners  have  been  held,  no  programme 
of  business  has  been  drawn  out,  and  from  the  Examiners  being 
very  heterogeneous,  no  feelings  of  unanimity  of  purpose  could  be 
expected  among  them. 

The  subject  being  one  of  vast  consequence  to  the  profession 
generally,  as  also  to  the  public  at  large,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Council  of  the  College  shall  give  their  best  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  shall  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  make  some  im- 
provement in  the  future  management  of  these  most  important 
details  ; and  should  the  preceding  suggestions  be  found  of  the  least 
use  in  furthering  their  intentions,  it  will  afford  much  gratification 
to,  Sirs, 

One  who  has  whistled  at  the  Bellows. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  CASES  OF  DISEASE  OCCURRING 
AMONG  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  AT  THE 
EDINBURGH  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 


From  the  1st  to  the  31st  of  August,  inclusive. 


Disease. 

Abscesses  in  various  parts .. . 

Blain  of  Tongue 

Caries  of  Bones 

Catarrh  and  Influenza 

Choking 

Colic 

Constitutional  Debility  .... 

Cramp  

Diabetes  

Diarrhoea 

Distemper 

Docking 

Dysentery 

Dysuria 

Epilepsy 

Epistaxis 

Epizootic  (vesicular)  

Erysipelas 

Eyes,  Diseases  & Injuries  of 
Examinations  as  to  Sound- 
ness   

Feet,  Wounds  and  Bruises  of 

Corns  in 

False  Quarter  and  Sand- 

crack  in 

Laminitis  

Navicular  Disease  in 

Quittor  in 

Fistulse  and  Ulcers  

Fractures  of  Bones 

Glanders 

Hematuria 

Indigestion  

Laryngitis  requiring  Tra- 
cheotomy   

Lameness  in  Fetlock 

Ditto  in  Knee 

Ditto  in  Hip 

Ditto  in  Pastern  

Ditto  in  Shoulder 

Mammitis  

Megrims  

Paralysis 

Phlebitis  


Number  of  Cases. 
Horses.  Neat  Cattle.  Dogs. 


2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

40 

1 

13 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

... 

4 

1 

6 

3 

11 

... 

14 

• • . 

2 

... 

3 

1 

... 

8 

2 

• • • 

5 

2 

1 

2 

• . . 

3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

... 

1 

3 

153 

9 

14 

Deaths. 

Horses.  Neat  Cattle  Dogs. 


2 


2 0 0 
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Disease. 

Number  of  C; 
Horses.  Neat  Cattle. 

Disease  brought  forward 

153  9 

Phrenitis 

Pleurisy,  Pneumonia,  and 

3 

Bronchitis 

8 

Puerperal  Fever  

1 

Rectum,  Rupture  of. 

Rheumatism  of  Muscles  of 

1 

Neck  

2 

Scirrhous  Mamma 

• • • • • • 

Strangles 

3 

Spavin  with  Lameness 

8 

Splint  with  ditto  

6 

Skin,  Diseases  of 

10 

Sprains  of  Tendons,  &c.... 

8 

Superpurgation 

3 

Synovial  Cavides  opened... 

1 

Tetanus  

1 

Teeth,  Diseases  of  

9 

Tumours 

1 1 

Worms 

Wounds  and  Bruises  of 

2 

various  parts,  except  Feet 

16 

235  11 

Draths, 
Horses.  NeatC 


2 

1 


Dogs. 


1 

1 


6 1 


General  Abstract. 


Cases  among  Horses 

„ Neat  Cattle 

„ Dogs 

Total  number 
Cured  or  Relieved  257. 


,235  Deaths  in  Horses  6 

.11  „ Cattle 1 

.18  „ Dogs 

.264  Total  number 7 


Died  or  Destroyed  7. 


The  first  case  which  occurred  during  August,  worthy  of  particular 
remark,  is  one  of  epilepsy.  The  horse  affected  was  brought  here 
August  6th,  about  mid-day,  presenting  the  following  symptoms  : — • 
There  was  a wild  vacant  expression  in  the  eyes,  with  some  im- 
pairment of  sight,  and  inability  properly  to  command  the  action  of 
the  extremities,  which  led  to  a swinging  or  staggering  gait ; the 
head  was  held  in  a low  drooping  position,  almost  touching  the 
ground  while  walking,  and  was  not  much  more  elevated  when  at 
rest;  respiration  was  little  accelerated:  in  consequence  of  being  co- 
piously bled  before  coming  here,  the  pulse  was  almost  imperceptible ; 
and  after  he  came  here  and  had  stood  a few  minutes,  he  threw 
himself  down  violently,  and  in  an  apparently  unconscious  manner, 
upon  the  near  side,  when,  after  extending  his  limbs,  forcibly  grind- 
ing his  teeth,  and  spasmodically  closing  his  jaws,  he  lay  perfectly 
quiet,  evidently  in  a comatose  condition.  He  seemed  for  some 
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time  unaware  of  the  attempts  made  to  rouse  him,  but  at  last 
suddenly  lifted  his  head,  looked  round  wildly,  and  made  several 
vain  efforts  to  rise,  but  was  only  able  to  gain  his  fore  feet ; he 
then,  as  before,  involuntarily  threw  himself  back  again  upon  the 
ground  with  great  force.  He  was  suffered  to  remain  thus  for 
some  time,  when  he  was  again  roused,  which  had  the  effect  of 
making  him  rise  to  his  feet : after  doing  this,  he  reeled  to  and  fro, 
but  eventually  was  able  to  reach  the  loose  box,  where  he  again  soon 
prostrated  himself,  in  which  condition  he  was  allowed  to  remain  a 
considerable  time.  Medicine  was  administered  while  he  was  lying 
on  the  ground ; cold  applications  were  made  to  the  head,  and 
other  proper  means  of  relief  resorted  to.  Considerable  remission 
of  the  symptoms  took  place  during  the  afternoon,  and  the  animal 
was  able  to  stand  and  walk  more  steadily  : still  there  remained  a 
drowsy  expression  of  countenance.  The  person  who  brought  him 
stated  he  had  a similar  attack  some  months  before,  but  since  that 
time  to  the  present  he  had  been  in  good  health,  though  of  late  a 
degree  of  constipation  of  the  bowels  was  observed.  The  horse  was 
kept  a few  days  under  treatment,  during  which  a gradual  mitigation 
of  the  symptoms  took  place. 

The  day  but  one  following  that  on  which  the  above  case  oc- 
curred, another  horse  was  brought  in  affected  with  staggers.  There 
was  a reeling  or  swinging  motion  of  the  body  while  walking,  and 
when  standing  a great  degree  of  drowsiness,  or  rather  stupor,  came 
on.  The  pulse  was  slow  and  full — the  breathing  natural — the 
head  drooping  ; there  was  also  constipation  of  the  bowels.  Copi- 
ous blood-letting  was  employed,  which  acted  speedily  in  relieving 
the  symptoms  : other  needful  remedial  and  medicinal  means  were 
adopted,  and  the  animal  recovered  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 

The  case  of  puerperal  fever  occurred  in  a fine  short-horned 
cow.  We  were  requested  to  see  her  on  the  11th  of  August,  about 
ten  o’clock,  A. M.,  and  found  she  had  calved  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  previous  day,  but  appeared  unwell  soon  afterwards,  and  by 
the  time  we  saw  her  had  been  down  about  twenty  hours.  The 
symptoms  were,  quick  breathing,  and  moaning — small  quick  pulse 
— great  restlessness — pain  on  pressing  the  abdomen — obstinate  con- 
stipation— ears,  horns,  and  extremities  of  variable  temperature — 
suppression  of  milk,  and  inability  to  raise  the  hind  parts.  Blood- 
letting was  had  recourse  to  before  we  were  called  in  ; powerful 
purgatives  were  therefore  given  ; fomentations  applied  to  the  ab- 
domen, &c.  The  owner,  however,  got  impatient  during  the  after- 
noon, and  the  cow  being  fat  he  had  her  slaughtered,  although  there 
was  every  probability  she  would  have  recovered,  if  the  owner 
wrould  have  permitted  another  day’s  treatment. 

The  case  of  rupture  of  the  rectum  occurred  August  20lh.  The 
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patient  was  a cab-horse,  that  had  been  affected  with  colic  in  the 
morning.  Some  medicine  had  been  given,  and  also  clysters,  by  the 
owner  and  driver.  The  animal,  however,  not  being  relieved,  and 
as  he  still  appeared  to  suffer  much  pain,  and  was  straining  vio- 
lently and  passing  blood,  was  brought  here  in  the  evening.  On 
examination  it  was  immediately  found  that  the  rectum  had  been 
injured  so  extensively  by  introducing  the  clyster-pipe  rashly  and 
with  too  much  force,  that  the  contents  of  the  intestines  were  escaping 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  producing  a fatal  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum ; the  horse  was  therefore  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 

A case  of  laryngitis  requiring  tracheotomy  came  here  on  August 
21st,  and  was  a black  horse  belonging  to  a carter  who  had  bought 
him  the  previous  cTay  for  a small  sum,  in  consequence  of  being,  as 
he  supposed,  broken-winded.  It  did  not,  however,  prove  one  of 
that  character.  There  were  frequent  fits  of  great  difficulty  in 
breathing,  but  in  the  intervals  respiration  was  tolerably  easy. 
From  these  circumstances  it  was  supposed  there  might  exist  a 
tumour  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larynx,  similar  to  the  one  in  the  case 
which  occurred  here,  reported  in  The  VETERINARIAN  for  Fe- 
bruary 1843 ; but,  on  examination,  neither  tumour,  nor  any  other 
foreign  body,  could  be  discovered  in  the  pharynx  or  larynx,  so  as 
to  account  for  the  occasional  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the 
case  was  treated  as  one  of  laryngitis.  The  animal  was  sent  away, 
but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  another  attack  of  dyspnoea  came  on, 
much  more  severe  than  any  that  had'hitherto  occurred.  So  intense, 
indeed,  was  the  agony  of  the  animal,  that  the  body  was  covered 
with  profuse  perspiration,  and  the  mouth  was  widely  opened,  as 
though  relief  was  expected  by  so  doing,  while  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  was  excited  to  the  utmost : in 
fact,  every  symptom  existed  which  indicated  that  death  from 
asphyxia  must  take  place  if  relief  was  not  immediately  afforded. 
Tracheotomy  was  therefore  performed,  but  with  some  difficulty,  in 
consequence  of  the  animal  being  scarcely  able  to  stand  for  a mo- 
ment in  one  position,  from  the  extreme  distress  and  difficulty  of 
breathing.  He  threw  and  dashed  about  his  head  in  such  a manner 
as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  approach  him,  and  it  did  not  appear 
judicious  to  cast  him  for  the  operation,  nor  indeed  was  there  time 
for  it.  The  operation,  however,  was  completed  in  time  to  save 
him  from  failing,  and  relief  to  the  breathing  was  instantaneous; 
the  tube  was  therefore  introduced,  and  properly  secured.  Although 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  was  entirely  removed,  there  was  consi- 
derable pain  attending  deglutition : quantities  of  food  and  water, 
when  he  swallowed,  passed  out  at  the  tube  in  the  trachea,  and 
also  escaped  by  the  nostrils,  and  continued  with  little  abatement 
until  August  31st,  by  which  time  an  abscess  similar  to  that  of 
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strangles  bad  formed  beneath  the  larynx  and  between  the  branches 
of  the  lower  jaw,  which  was  opened,  and  other  needful  treatment 
adopted.  The  tube  was  removed  a few  days  afterwards,  since 
which  time  to  the  present  (September  12th)  gradual  recovery  has 
been  and  is  still  going  on,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  the 
case  will  eventually  perfectly  recover.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that,  at  the  time,  breathing  in  this  case  was  so  laborious  as  to 
require  tracheotomy  for  the  preservation  of  the  horse’s  life,  and  there 
was  not  the  slightest  enlargement  to  indicate  formation  of  the  ab- 
scess until  ten  days  afterwards. 

The  case  of  opened  synovial  cavity  occurred  in  a black  cart 
mare  belonging  to  a coal-merchant.  We  were  requested  to  see 
her  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  were  informed  that,  seven 
weeks  before,  she  had  fallen  under  a heavy  cart  of  coals  when  de- 
scending a hill.  The  consequence  was,  that  both  knees  were  severely 
wounded ; one  of  which,  however,  by  the  time  we  were  called  in, 
was  almost  well,  the  wound  not  having  penetrated  the  joint.  The 
synovial  cavity  of  the  middle  row  of  carpal  bones  of  the  other 
limb  was,  however,  extensively  opened;  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
metacarpi  magnum  being  lacerated,  and  its  bursa  also  opened. 
The  wound  having  been  open  seven  weeks,  and  being,  together 
with  the  tendon  and  ligaments,  in  a sloughing  condition,  presenting 
altogether  an  apparent  hopeless  character,  we  stated  to  the  owner 
that  little  chance  of  recovery  existed,  and  that,  provided  the  articular 
cavity  could  be  closed,  the  probability  was  that  anchylosis  would 
be  the  consequence.  He  would  not,  however,  suffer  the  animal 
to  be  destroyed,  stating  his  own  absence  from  home,  and  the  care- 
lessness of  the  carter,  as  reasons  why  the  case  had  been  so  long 
neglected,  and  requested  us  to  undertake  the  treatment  of  it. 
We  accordingly  did  so,  proceeding  first  to  fix  the  joint,  which  was 
conveniently  effected  by  means  of  narrow  strips  of  wood  nearly  as 
long  as  the  limb,  fastened  together  with  leather  hinges,  properly 
padded  and  secured  to  the  leg,  but  so  as  to  admit  changing  the 
dressings  without  being  removed  themselves.  Measures  were 
then  taken  to  bring  the  wound  into  a healthy  condition,  and  to 
close  the  synovial  cavity,  which  were  attended  with  success  ; and, 
notwithstanding  the  once  apparently  hopeless  nature  of  the  case,  it 
is  now,  after  a month’s  treatment,  with  the  exception  of  a scar  in 
the  situation  of  the  wound  and  some  enlargement  of  the  knee,  re- 
covered without  anchylosis  of  the  joint. 

Two  cases  of  cramp  are  the  only  others  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  The  affection  occurred  in  the  off  hind  leg  in  both  instances. 
The  one,  a bay  gelding,  had  been  under  the  care  of  a farrier  for 
about  a week  for  influenza ; he  had  twice  lost  a small  quantity  of 
blood,  medicine  had  been  given,  and  his  chest  blistered.  The 
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symptoms  indicated  the  existence  of  a degree  of  pleurisy,  involving 
the  heart  and  pericardium  to  some  extent.  The  off  hind  leg  was 
rigidly  extended,  and  the  foot,  as  it  were,  firmly  fixed  to  the  ground. 
It  was  stated  that  the  limb  had  been  in  this  condition  with  little 
variation  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease.  He  was  now  bled 
until  considerable  alteration  was  felt  in  the  strength  of  the  pulse, 
and  a small  quantity  of  laxative  medicine  given.  The  spasm 
almost  immediately  entirely  left  the  limb,  and  he  gradually  re- 
covered. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  cramp  is  a very  common 
accompaniment  of  acute  diseases  of  the  heart. 

The  other  was  the  case  of  an  Arabian  stallion  belonging  to  an 
officer  in  the  garrison,  which  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  cramp 
in  the  off  hind  leg,  and  which  had  continued  so  for  two  or  three 
hours.  The  owner,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  circumstance, 
came  for  me,  and  stated  that  he  was  afraid  his  horse  had  dislocated 
the  patella.  From  the  description,  however,  I stated  that  it  was  only 
cramp,  which  on  arriving  at  the  stable  I found  to  be  the  case.  His 
off  hind  leg  was  rigidly  extended,  and  his  foot,  as  in  the  other 
case,  fixed  to  the  ground,  so  that  he  could  scarcely  be  moved ; and 
when  that  had  been  effected,  with  difficulty  the  limb  was  extended 
outwards  and  backwards,  nearly  quite  straight,  except  with  the  foot 
bent  backwards  from  the  fetlock,  so  that  the  front  of  the  hoof  was 
presented  to  the  ground,  and  all  the  muscles  of  the  limb  in  such  a 
rigid  state  of  contraction,  that  they  felt  like  so  many  bones.  He 
appeared  otherwise  in  perfect  health,  and,  his  owner  having  been 
from  home,  his  exercise  had  not  been  regular  for  some  days.  The 
owner  was  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
affection,  and  was  only  convinced  that  the  patella  was  not  dislo- 
cated by  being  shewn  its  relative  position  in  the  other  limb.  I 
afterwards  found  that  this  arose  from  the  horse  having  had  a pre- 
vious attack,  and  being  treated  as  if  there  had  been  dislocation  of 
that  bone.  Hand-rubbing  was  ordered  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
he  was  then  led  out,  which  was  done  with  difficulty  : the  walking, 
instead  of  removing  the  cramp,  as  in  most  cases  I had  previously 
seen  it  do,  seemed  to  increase  the  spasms.  As  the  place  was  incon- 
venient for  exercise,  and  there  was  a number  of  spectators,  he  was 
immediately  taken  in  again,  and  the  limb  well  hand-rubbed  for 
five  minutes  or  more ; when,  after  moving  him  about  a few  times 
in  the  stall,  the  spasms  suddenly  ceased,  and  he  moved  for  a 
step  or  two  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It  occurred  again,  how- 
ever, a few  times,  for  a second  or  two  at  a time,  and  then  quite 
left  him. 

It  is  seldom  that  cramp  continues  so  long  as  it  did  in  these  cases. 
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CASES  OF  RUPTURE  OF  THE  COLON. 

By  Mr.  W.  Banister,  Battle. 

On  June  15th,  I was  requested  to  attend  a mare  that  had  been 
sent  about  five  miles  to  take  the  horse,  up  to  which  time  she  ap- 
peared cheerful  and  in  perfect  health.  Immediately  after  copula- 
tion she  was  taken  with  a fit  of  shivering,  and  shewed  symptoms 
of  great  distress  and  pain. 

The  parties  thinking  that  something  serious  had  happened, 
made  every  possible  haste  to  get  her  to  my  stable,  a distance  of 
about  four  miles,  which  task  was  accomplished  after  very  consi- 
derable difficulty.  On  my  examination  I found  her  trembling 
excessively,  and  drops  of  perspiration  rolling  from  her  in  rapid 
succession.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  she  was  covered  with 
a cold  sweat.  The  extremities  then  felt  deathy  cold — the  abdomen 
greatly  distended — respiration  very  laborious — and  the  pulse 
scarcely  perceptible : in  short,  every  symptom  of  speedy  dissolu- 
tion was  present. 

I examined  the  rectum,  which  seemed  perfectly  right.  On  giving 
my  opinion  of  the  case  from  the  symptoms  presented,  I pronounced 
it  an  acute  case  of  peritonitis,  produced  by  some  injury,  either 
from  the  weight  or  efforts  of  the  horse  in  the  above  act ; and  so  it 
turned  out,  and  proved  to  be.  The  treatment,  of  course,  was  una- 
vailable, for,  after  living  about  six  hours  in  the  most  excruciating 
agony,  she  died. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  I found  a great  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  colon  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which 
had  escaped  from  a rupture  of  the  intestine  of  about  eight  inches 
in  length,  the  irritation  of  which  produced  immediate  inflammation, 
and  consequently  death.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  the 
lungs,  and  every  other  organ,  partook  of  the  inflammatory  action. 

In  1842,  I was  desired  to  examine  a mare,  the  property  of  a 
gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  came  by  her  death  under 
exactly  similar  circumstances.  She  presented  nearly  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  previous  case,  lived  about  three  hours,  and  died 
from  a rupture  of  the  same  intestine. 
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THE  BENEFICIAL  EFFECT  OF  CREOSOTE. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  Younghusband,  Grey  stoke,  Cumberland . 

Gentlemen, — If  the  following  case  offers  any  thing  worth  re- 
cording in  your  valuable  Journal,  I shall  feel  proud  by  its  insertion, 
it  being  the  only  case  of  the  kind  ever  occurring  in  my  practice, 
and  I believe  I can  say  one  that  occurs  but  seldom  in  that  of  others. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1845,  I was  requested  by  one  of  my  em- 
ployers to  call  and  give  my  opinion  concerning  a three-years’  old 
heifer,  which  he  said,  a few  days  before,  had  got  hold  of  a stocking, 
and  which,  upon  his  son  attempting  to  take  from  her,  she  made  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  swallow,  but  which  act  she  did  not  get  accom- 
plished, from  its  sticking  a short  way  down  the  oesophagus. 
The  beast  appearing  uneasy,  she  was  caught,  and  the  foreign  body 
attempted  to  be  extracted  with  the  hand,  but  the  operator  failed 
in  the  attempt.  The  probang  (the  owner  keeping  one  of  his  own) 
was  next  brought  into  requisition,  with  which  he  easily  succeeded 
in  passing  it  down  the  oesophagean  canal.  The  cow  was  now  let 
loose,  and  all  thought  to  be  right,  but,  in  a few  days,  it  was  ob- 
served that  she  appeared  as  if  she  was  vomiting  her  food.  Watch- 
ing her  a few  days  longer,  it  was  found  that  she  vomited  every  thing 
given  to  her  in  the  shape  of  food,  at  which,  as  I said,  my  advice  was 
required.  As  soon  as  convenient  I visited  my  patient,  and  found 
her  in  a very  emaciated  state,  with  costive  bowels,  scanty  urine, 
&c.  I explained  the  case  to  the  owner  as  well  as  I could,  and 
gave  him  very  little  hope  of  obtaining  a cure ; but  he,  being  a man 
of  perseverance,  and  not  daunted  at  trifles,  encouraged  me  to  try, 
by  saying  we  might  better  the  case,  but  could  not  make  it  much 
worse. 

1 ordered  her  a dose  of  opening  medicine,  and  sent  her  a small 
bottle  of  creosote,  directing  that  she  should  have  four  drops  twice 
‘a-day  in  a little  gruel,  and  the  creosote  to  be  gradually  increased 
to  seven  drops,  if  the  vomiting  was  not  stayed.  After  taking 
four  doses,  not  exceeding  six  drops  in  a dose,  the  vomiting  was 
completely  stopped,  at  which  time  the  owner  came  to  let  me  know 
the  result,  and  inquired  if  she  should  have  any  more  of  the  creo- 
sote. My  advice  was  to  give  no  more,  unless  the  vomiting  re- 
turned, but  to  exhibit  tonic  medicine  and  try  the  result,  which  I am 
pleased  to  say  has  proved  satisfactory ; and,  up  to  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, the  beast  has  improved,  and  is  now  in  a fine  state  of  health. 

P.S.  I should  not  have  ventured  upon  so  large  a dose  of  the 
creosote,  but,  a little  before  the  case  occurred,  I read,  in  Braith- 
waite’s  Retrospective,  that  a person  had  been  cured  of  vomiting  by 
giving  from  six  to  ten  drops  twice  a-day. 
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AN  OPINION  SOUGHT  ON  A CASE  OF  UNUSUAL 
LAMENESS. 

By  Hippo. 

I HAVE  a cart-colt,  turned  a year  old,  lame  when  trotting,  and  a 
little  so  when  walking,  caused  by  a substance  evidently  containing 
a fluid,  no  doubt  like  synovia,  in  front  of  the  stifle  joint  of  the 
near  side,  perhaps  communicating  with  the  joint.  In  short,  it  is  a 
large  windgall  as  big  as  my  fist,  or  bigger.  It  has  been  there 
since  the  time  it  was  weaned. 

When  the  colt  moves  it  often  cracks,  like  breaking  a bunch  of 
matches.  It  also  causes  the  hock  joint  to  stand  perpendicular  from 
the  foot  to  the  stifle.  It  is  perfectly  a chronic  business,  and  will 
remain  as  long  as  the  colt  lives. 

The  colt  grows  and  comes  on  when  kept  by  itself,  but  when 
running  with  other  colts  becomes  lamer,  and  rather  loses  flesh. 

This  business  is  from  a hurt,  I think,  but  I have  often  seen  cart- 
colts  the  same  on  both  sides  with  upright  hocks,  or  straight  legs,  from 
first  to  last,  which  I thought  arose  from  over-growth,  as  they  were 
leggy — but  this  is  not  leggy.  Indeed,  some  of  the  finest  cart-colts 
I ever  saw  have  been  afflicted  in  this  way  on  both  sides. 

I know  by  experience  that  rubbing,  blistering,  firing,  and  intro- 
ducing setons  under  the  skin  of  the  stifle,  are  of  no  use.  I have 
often  cured  something  similar  on  the  human  knee  by  merely  punc- 
turing with  a lancet,  and  applying  a blister  over  it ; but  then  there 
was  no  communication  with  the  joint. 

Could  any  means  be  devised,  such  as  opening  with  a hot  iron  or 
a knife  I — or  would  you  introduce  any  charge  1 — as  I am  afraid,  if 
he  survived,  a hard  callous  substance  might  form,  and  then  we 
should  be  no  better. 

Would  dividing  the  extensor  tendon  between  the  hock  and 
fetlock  cause  the  hock  to  regain  its  obliquity  1 In  short,  I hav<? 
no  doubt  but  you  are  perfectly  at  home  in  the  case,  without  my 
saying  any  thing  more.  Could  any  thing  be  done  with  a prospect 
of  good — kill  or  cure  1 

Your’s  respectfully. 


***  Discharge  the  fluid  by  means  of  a grooved  needle,  or  through 
a valvular  flap  made  by  incision,  and  afterwards  apply  a 
blister.  Ed.  Vet. 
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MR.  A.  CHERRY  IN  REPLY  TO  MR.  WRIGHT, 

ON  CORONITIS. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Wright’s  “few  remarks”  on  my  paper  on 
coronitis,  I have  but  little  to  say. 

For  many  years  I believed  and  described  that  disease  to  arise 
from  irritation  ; but  more  extended  observation  and  reflection  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  true  state  was  one  of  inflammation.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious — when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
irritation  is  not  a state  of  disease  of  itself,  but  of  simple  derange- 
ment, preceding  active  or  positive  disease ; for,  however  prac- 
tically useful  it  may  be  to  speak  of  irritation,  yet  it  is  only  tran- 
sitory in  itself — it  either  passes  on  to  positive  disease,  or  sub- 
sides on  the  cessation  of  the  cause  which  produces  it.  As  an 
illustration,  that  generally  excited  condition  of  the  system  which 
invariably  precedes  an  attack  of  fever  is  a state  of  irritation  ; and, 
though  it  may  be  of  such  short  duration  as  to  escape  the  notice  of 
a casual  observer,  still,  where  the  opportunity  occurs  of  noticing 
the  onset  of  fever,  it  will  be  found  to  exist.  This  will  continue 
until  the  accession  of  the  positive  and  defined  disease.  Every  dis- 
ease of  an  inflammatory  type,  whether  general  or  local,  will  afford 
equally  an  illustration  of  this  fact;  and  it  was  the  observance 
of  this  law  of  phlegmonous  disease  which  principally  led  me  to 
consider  “coronitis”  as  a true  phlegmasia:  Thus,  farther  to  carry  out 
my  views,  analyse  Mr.  W.’s  supposed  case,  and  it  is  sufficiently 
apparent  that  the  period  of  lameness  existing  during  the  time  of 
the  shoe  continuing  tightly  nailed  on  is  a period  of  irritation ; but 
the  continuance  of  the  lameness,  after  the  removal  of  the  exciting 
cause,  must  arise  from  some  other  condition  of  the  parts,  which  has 
been  produced  from  the  previous  injurious  agent.  This  state,  or 
condition,  I cannot  but  Consider  as  an  inflammatory  one. 
r It  may  be,  and  perhaps  really  is,  an  oversight  on  my  part 
not  to  have  so  stated  this  transition  from  a state  of  irritation  to 
that  of  inflammation;  but  at  the  time  of  writing  that  paper  I stu- 
diously avoided  every  thing  but  the  description  of  the  disease 
when  once  established,  and  the  more  full  consideration  of  the 
causes  which  produced  it.  General  observations  I deferred  until 
another  opportunity. 

Had  I thought  it  necessary  to  give  cases  in  illustration,  I had  a 
field  so  ample,  and  extending  through  so  many  years,  that  I could 
have  culled  too  large  a number  to  have  been  obliged  to  “ suppose 
cases”  in  the  closet,  which,  bad  at  all  times,  under  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  a work  of  supererogation. 
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ON  INFLAMMATORY  FEVER  IN  CATTLE. 


In  regard  to  the  remarks  Mr.  W.  has  favoured  me  with  on  the 
views  I entertain  of  the  effects  of  tar  and  its  congeners,  I may- 
state  that  they  are,  equally  with  myself,  believed  to  be  true  by 
many  of  our  oldest  and  best  practitioners ; and  Mr.  W.’s  assertion 
that  it  is  a “ farce,”  does  not  deter  me  from  maintaining  it  to  be 
an  incontrovertible  fact. 

Mr.  Wright’s  experiment  (a  very  old  one,  by  the  way)  upon 
portions  of  dead  horn  is  totally  inadmissible,  as  experiments  to 
have  any  weight  must  be  carried  out  upon  parts  in  similar  states 
of  vitality. 

I also  confined  myself  to  the  description  of  the  primary  and 
most  important  disease  to  which  the  horny  case  is  subject,  and 
intended  to  follow  this  up  by  remarks  upon  a similar  condition  of 
the  sole  and  frog ; and  though  these,  and  coronitis,  are  very  fre- 
quently combined,  yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  an  invariable  occur- 
rence, and  in  almost  every  instance  much  less  in  degree  and  of 
less  practical  importance  than  coronitis. 


ON  INFLAMMATORY  FEVER  IN  CATTLE. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  Barlow,  V.S.,  Demonstrator , §c.  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College. 

I HAVE  no  doubt  many  of  your  readers,  and  the  community  at 
large,  are  anxiously  looking  forward  for  the  fruits  which  they  have 
a right  to  expect  from  the  munificent  patronage  afforded  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  to  the  London  Veterinary 
College  in  the  appointment  and  support  of  a Professor  of  Cattle 
Pathology  at  that  Institution.  Many  of  the  diseases  of  neat  cattle 
are  in  their  nature  peculiarly  intractable  to  treat,  and  the  termina- 
tions of  some  of  them  are  so  frequently  fatal,  as  to  induce  some, 
owners  of  cattle  at  once  to  consign  the  animals  to  slaughter,  rather 
than  incur  the  risk  of  medical  treatment.  Although  there  are,  no 
doubt,  diseases  of  an  incurable  nature,  over  which  we  cannot  exert 
any  other  than  preventive  or  palliative  control,  fortunate,  indeed, 
is  it  that  incurable  maladies  are  perhaps  more  than  curable  ones 
within  our  power  of  prevention.  Thus,  whilst  in  the  present  state 
of  our  science  there  may  be  some  incurable  maladies  which  ex- 
perience teaches  us  may  be  prevented,  our  investigations  into  their 
intrinsic  pathology  should  be  diligently  pursued  whenever  occasions 
offer,  in  order  that,  by  arriving  at  the  real  nature  of  such  diseases, 
those  conditions  in  which  they  consist,  on  which  they  depend,  or 
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of  which  they  are  the  effects,  may  be  most  effectually  obviated,  or 
so  modified  as  to  assume  a harmless  character.  Thus  the  claims 
of  veterinary  institutions,  teachers,  and  surgeons  would  acquire  and 
retain  that  support  and  estimation  from  the  public  to  which  their 
utility  entitles  them,  seeing  that  their  professional  value  would  be 
evidenced,  both  in  curing  disease,  or,  in  what  is  more  important  still, 
devising  efficient  means  for  its  prevention. 

On  the  present  occasion,  1 wish  to  draw  the  notice  of  your 
readers  to  a disease  that  prevails  extensively  among  young  and 
valuable  animals,  and  when  established  is  almost  uniformly  fatal ; 
but  still  comes  to  a great  extent  within  the  range  of  preventive 
means,  and  the  pathology  of  which  as  given  by  many  has  appeared 
to  me  unsatisfactory.  I merely  give  my  opinion  thereon  as  the 
result  of  investigation  and  observation,  claiming  for  them  no  farther 
confidence  than  the  facts  and  arguments  I may  adduce  in  their 
support  shall  warrant. 

Nature . — The  disease  alluded  to  is  by  veterinary  authors  de- 
signated inflammatory  fever,  but  is  popularly  recognized  by  various 
other  names,  as  black-quarter,  quarter-ill,  blood-striking,  &c.  It  is 
confined,  with  few  exceptions,  to  stock  under  two  years  of  age;  but 
is  most  common  in  calves  of  one  year  old,  and  consists  of  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  into  various  tissues  of  the  body,  accompanied  with 
fever.  In  some  situations  the  extravasation  is  so  extensive  as  to 
induce  a gangrenous  appearance  of  the  parts  affected;  in  others  it 
occurs  to  a slighter  extent,  and  presents  appearances  more  allied  to 
those  of  ordinary  inflammation.  When  occurring  in  parts  where 
much  cellular  tissue  exists  (which  are  often  most  intensely  affected), 
it  is  accompanied  by  extrication  of  gas.  In  attempting  a farther 
description  of  this  affection  I will  as  concisely  as  possible  describe  first 
the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances ; afterwards,  undertake 
a general  consideration  of  its  causes,  and  other  peculiarities  in  such 
connexion  with  each  other  as  best  to  exemplify  my  ideas,  from 
which  the  means  of  treatment  and  prevention  will  be  deduced. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever  are  difficult 
of  detection  until  the  disease  has  acquired  some  degree  of  intensity. 
Frequently,  the  earliest  evidence  of  their  existence  is  displayed  bv 
the  young  animal  separating  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  and 
standing  dejectedly  in  one  situation  and  position,  with  somewhat 
quickened  breathing,  hot  nose,  and  shewing  other  febrile  symptoms. 
If  induced  to  move,  there  is  a lameness,  but  this  is  of  a peculiar 
nature.  The  halting  of  the  affected  limb  is  not  that  which  denotes 
pain,  but  of  a character  implying  want  of  volitional  power.  So  far, 
indeed,  is  this  the  case  in  a more  advanced  stage,  that  the  limb  or 
limbs  affected  are  dragged, as  it  were,  along  by  the  other  extremities. 
On  examining  the  limb  in  which  lameness  appears  seated,  we 
mostly  find  a diffused  emphysematous  swelling  in  those  parts  where 
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the  greatest  quantity  of  cellular  and  muscular  tissue  exists.  Pres- 
sure detects  a crackling  feeling,  but  causes  little  and  sometimes  no 
pain,  nor  is  there  any  apparent  increase  of  heat  in  the  part.  Oc- 
casionally there  is  not  any  lameness  : in  these  cases,  however, 
swelling  and  emphysema  may  generally  be  discovered  in  some 
part  of  the  body,  and  are  mostly  found  in  the  lumbar,  dorsal,  or 
lateral  cervical  regions.  There  is  loss  of  appetite,  with  constipa- 
tion— the  pulse  at  first  is  quicker  and  fuller  than  natural,  but  after 
formation  of  the  tumours  has  taken  place  it  becomes  nearly  im- 
perceptible. There  are  seldom  any  symptoms  indicating  great 
pain  internally  or  externally ; and  I have  often  failed  to  observe 
the  high  degree  of  fever  which  is  sometimes  described  as  existing, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  witnessed  many  cases  in  which  very 
little  was  apparent.  The  strength  rapidly  fails,  and  does  so  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  degree  of  swelling  and  emphysema; 
death  frequently  occurs  in  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  from  the 
time  illness  was  perceived.  More  rarely  the  disease  makes  less 
rapid  progress,  and  life  is  prolonged  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
hours ; more  rarely  still,  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the 
swellings  burst,  which,  with  ulcers  appearing  at  the  same  time  on 
other  parts,  discharge  a thin,  sanious,  and  foetid  fluid.  Such  being 
the  case,  recovery  tedious  in  its  progress  may  supervene.  These 
are  the  symptoms  recognized  in  ordinary  cases  of  this  disease. 
There  are,  however,  occasionally  others  to  be  perceived,  as  fits 
of  coma,  inability  to  rise,  and  more  or  less  uneasiness.  In  other 
cases,  again,  there  appears  a gradual  decay  of  the  physical  powers, 
and  the  animal  sinks  away  without  exhibiting  much  suffering,  or 
any  very  tangible  symptoms  of  disease. 

Post-mortem  appearances . — These  are  of  the  same  nature  in 
whatever  part  of  the  body  they  are  observed,  and  consist  externally 
of  gangrenous-looking  tumours,  varied  in  size,  containing  air.  The 
internal  organs  and  membranes  are  more  or  less  injected,  and  pre- 
sent appearances  usually  described  as  those  of  inflammation.  The 
difference  in  degree  of  extravasation  in  various  parts  has  induced 
some  to  suppose  that  the  redness  of  the  peritoneum  and  pleura,  &c. 
does  not  originate  from  the  same  cause  as  the  gangrenous-looking 
tumours  in  which  emphysema  existed  during  life.  I believe  them, 
however,  to  be  identical,  and  the  existence  of  emphysema  in  the 
cellular  and  muscular  tissues,  and  its  absence  from  the  internal 
membranes,  to  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  class  of 
membranes  do  not,  from  their  structure,  permit  such  a quantity  of 
effusion  into  their  tissues  as  leads  to  the  extrication  of  gas  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  but  sufficient,  nevertheless,  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  congestion  they  almost  uniformly  present  after  death. 
The  physical  composition  of  the  former  class  of  tissues,  again,  per- 
mits congestion  and  effusion  to  an  indefinite  degree,  so  that  their 
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own  immediate  structure,  along  with  the  extravascular  blood  they 
contain,  becomes  placed  in  large  quantities  beyond  the  natural 
organic  functions,  and  contributes,  by  the  decomposition  necessarily 
involved  on  such  cessation  of  vital  action,  to  the  formation  of  gas, 
which  forms  a characteristic  feature  of  swellings  situated  where 
much  cellular  tissue  exists. 

Causes. — The  predisposing  causes  of  this  disease  are  connected 
with  the  age,  food,  sex  of  the  animal,  season  of  the  year,  and 
plethora.  The  proximate  cause  I consider  exists  in  the  blood  itself. 

Age. — It  is  consonant  with  the  observation  of  all,  that  inflam- 
matory fever  occurs  to  a far  greater  extent  among  animals  under 
two  years  of  age  than  in  others.  Cases  of  this  disease  do  occur 
sometimes  in  adult  animals ; but  from  their  rarity  they  may  be 
considered  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  rather  than  otherwise. 

Food. — We  find  again  that  the  disease  seldom  appears  in  house- 
fed  stock,  but  it  is  prevalent  among  young  animals,  living  in 
luxuriant  pastures  and  thriving  rapidly,  and  is  always  to  be 
dreaded  as  a consequence  of  such  condition.  It  is  very  seldom 
observed  among  those  that  are  ill  fed  and  in  lean  condition,  and 
on  making  its  appearance  in  a stock  of  young  cattle  those  first 
fall  victims  that  have  been  feeding  or  growing  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  and  are  in  a plethoric  state  of  body — those  in  leaner  and 
less  thriving  condition  being  attacked  latest,  and  frequently  escaping 
altogether. 

Sex. — Altogether,  neither  breed  nor  sex  are  exempt  from  its 
attack.  Short-horned  heifer  calves  appear  affected  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  males  and  coarser  bred  animals. 

Season. — Provided  the  season  during  May  and  June  is  warm 
and  otherwise  favourable  for  the  rapid  advance  of  vegetation,  in- 
flammatory fever  is  often  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  districts 
where  much  young  stock  is  kept  as  to  assume  an  enzootic  or  even 
epizootic  character.  During  the  summer  months  cases  will  some- 
times occur,  yet  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  earlier  in  the  season; 
but  when  in  a genial  autumn  the  young  animals  are  turned  into 
rich  after-grass,  we  have  again  a marked  recurrence  of  the  disease, 
almost  as  frequently  as  in  the  spring. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  conditions  just  stated  are  those  under  which 
inflammatory  fever  most  commonly  makes  its  appearance,  and  are 
popularly  accounted  its  causes,  we  are  led  in  the  next  place  to 
consider  how  they  actually  operate  on  the  system,  so  as  to  induce 
the  proximate  cause  or  development  of  the  disease.  So  accustomed 
are  we  to  associate  certain  states  of  the  body  with  certain  diseases, 
that  too  frequently  we  rest  satisfied  with  the  apparent  cause  and 
effect  as  naturally  allied,  without  reflecting  upon  or  endeavouring 
to  account  for  their  true  relation  to  each  other. 

In  the  present  day,  attempts  to  explain  the  causes  or  nature  of 
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any  disease  by  reference  to  peculiar  conditions  of  the  circulating 
fluid  are  viewed  with  some  suspicion;  yet,  whilst  justly  shunning 
many  of  the  false  doctrines  formerly  entertained  by  the  humoral 
pathologist,  it  is  necessary  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  so  far 
biassed  either  in  favour  of  one  or  other  theory  as  to  deter  us  from 
instituting  investigation  into  the  nature  of  diseases  in  all  their  bear- 
ings. The  condition  of  system  favourable  for  attacks  of  inflamma- 
tory fever,  induced  by  the  predisposing  causes  just  described,  is 
evidently  one  of  plethora  ; and  can  it  be  deemed  unfair  to  suppose 
that  in  such  condition  the  circulating  fluid  is  of  a somewhat  different 
quality  than  when  the  system  is  in  an  opposite  state?  But,  setting 
aside  negative  reasoning  on  this  head,  there  are  ascertained  facts 
which  go  to  prove  that  the  component  constituents  of  the  blood 
undergo  variation  in  their  relative  proportion  to  each  other,  under 
different  states  of  the  body  both  in  health  and  disease.  These  pro- 
portions of  the  various  parts  of  the  blood  which  may  be  said  to 
exist  in  ordinary  states  of  the  system,  and  may  be  stated  as,  albumen 
80,  corpuscles  or  globules  127,  water  790,  fibrin  3,  in  1000  parts 
of  blood,  are  undoubtedly  the  best  at  once  to  facilitate  its  circula- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  deposition  of  its  nutritious 
particles.  Are  there,  then,  any  conditions  of  system  in  health  or 
disease  where  examinations  into  these  constituent  parts  have  been 
instituted  so  as  to  prove  under  what  circumstances  their  relative 
proportions  have  undergone  alteration  ? 

Andral*  has  shewn  that  in  plethora,  anemia,  active  inflamma- 
tion, fever,  and  even  in  some  local  diseases,  such  alteration  does  not 
exist ; and  while  it  would  be  misplaced  here  to  enter  into  a dis- 
quisition as  to  the  purposes  fulfilled  by  the  constituents  of  the 
blood  in  the  economy  of  the  organic  functions,  I cannot,  for  illustra- 
tion of  my  ideas  on  this  subject,  do  less  than  briefly  advert  to  certain 
changes  that  have  been  demonstrated  as  existing  in  their  reciprocal 
relations  in  systems  under  these  conditions  and  under  some  peculiar 
diseases.  It  would  be  equally  inapplicable  to  discuss  the  disputed 
point,  as  to  what  fever  or  inflammation,  for  instance,  really  are,  or 
at  much  length  to  consider  the  question  of  their  dissimilarity  or  re- 
semblance to  each  other.  I shall,  therefore,  at  once  set  out  with 
the  ascertained  fact,  that  there  is  at  least  this  difference  in  the 
circulating  fluid  under  the  two  conditions; — in  inflammation  there 
is  an  increase  and  in  fever  there  is  a decrease  of  the  proportion  of 
fibrin  when  compared  with  the  other  components  of  the  blood.  In 
plethora,  or  sanguineous  condition  of  the  system,  there  is  an  in- 
creased proportion  of  red  corpuscles — in  anemia  the  watery  one  pre- 
ponderates. With  regard  to  particular  diseases  incident  to  a 
plethoric  state  of  body,  interesting  examples  present  themselves  in 


* See  Provincial,  Medical,  and  Surgical  Journal,  184-1. 
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fevers,  apoplexy,  epistaxis,  and  other  forms  of  haemorrhage,  to  con- 
firm the  probability  that  a cause,  if  not  the  proximate  one,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  blood  itself.  There  are  other  diseases,  the  exciting 
causes  of  which  are  immediately  associated  with  variations  in  the 
quality  of  the  blood  ; for  instance,  chlorosis  in  the  human  female; 
and  albuminuria  both  in  the  human  being  and  lower  animals.  Ple- 
thoric animals  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  more  frequently  affected 
with  purely  inflammatory  diseases  than  those  in  robust  health  yet 
in  leaner  condition.  They  are,  however,  as  just  stated,  more 
subject  to  hemorrhagic  and  congestive  diseases,  while  the  systems 
may  frequently  appropriately  be  said  to  be  in  a state  of  continued 
fever,  independently  of  the  special  varieties  of  fever  to  which  they 
are  liable. 

There  are  some  pathologists,  human  and  veterinary,  who  go  far 
towards  asserting  that  fever  does  not  exist  as  a distinct  affection:, 
but  is  merely  symptomatic  of  inflammation;  and  what  they  conceive 
powerful  evidence  in  support  of  this  is,  the  fact,  that,  in  animals 
dying  of  fever,  traces  of  inflammation  in  the  internal  organs  are 
frequently  visible,  and  often  to  a great  extent.  Due  allowance, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  by  such  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  these  appearances  being  due  to  other  causes  than  inflam- 
matory action.  There  is  also  the  fact,  that  some  cases  of  fever 
terminate  fatally,  in  the  human  subject  for  instance,  in  which 
appearances  of  inflammation  cannot  be  discovered  after  death. 
Without  entering  too  far  into  the  general  question,  or  denying  that 
inflammation  and  fever  can  be  co-existent,  I think  it  fair  to  infer, 
that  there  is  sufficient  in  the  symptoms  of  fever  and  inflammation 
during  life,  and  the  constitutions  for  which  each  manifests  the 
greatest  preference,  to  shew  that  they  may  and  frequently  do  exist 
as  distinct  affections.  Instead  of  post-mortem  appearances  tending 
to  throw  doubt  on  such  a conclusion,  I believe  a careful  consideration 
of  their  nature  will  tend  more  than  any  other  circumstance  to  con- 
firm it.  In  the  human  subject,  where  fever  frequently  assumes  a 
fatal  character,  the  internal  organs  are  often  found  after  death  to 
present  apparent  inflammatory  appearances  involving  in  the  same 
subject  considerable  portions  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera, 
not  uncommonly  the  contents  of  the  cranial  cavity  also;  still  the 
symptoms  of  disease  during  life  in  such  instances  as  these  are 
merely  those  of  some  ordinary  fever,  and  not  of  that  decided 
pathognomonic  character  indicating  the  apparent  inflammation  dis- 
played on  post-mortem  investigation.  Not  only,  however,  does 
this  appearance  present  itself  internally  ; but  it  is  very  commonly 
recognized  in  the  form  of  petechise  in  the  skin,  one  of  the  most 
vascular  tissues  of  the  body.  Seeing,  then,  that  such  are  frequently 
the  post-mortem  appearances  presented  in  cases  of  fever,  which 
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during  life  were  not  characterized  by  distinctive  inflammatory 
symptoms  ; and  seeing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  fevers  may  terminate 
fatally  without  at  all  presenting  such  signs  after  death,  and  yet  the 
symptoms  between  the  two  classes  of  cases  differ  in  no  important 
particulars,  we  are  justly  led  to  query  whether  this  inflammatory 
appearance,  as  it  is  usually  described,  is  such  in  reality.  As  before 
remarked*,  it  has  been  found  that  in  fever  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is 
diminished  in  quantity.  To  what  effects  will  such  diminution  tend  1 
Magendie  ascertained  the  consequence  of  such  condition  to  be  ex- 
travasation of  the  corpuscles  upon  the  surface  of  membranes  and 
into  parenchymatous  tissues.  Hemorrhage  is  known  not  to  be  alone 
due  to  appreciable  lesion  in  the  walls  of  vessels,  but  liable  also  to 
occur  in  a passive  form  under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  blood 
we  are  now  noticing.  This,  I think,  goes  to  support  the  view,  that 
in  fever  the  petechiae,  internal  congestion,  and  bloody  evacuations, 
are  due  to  the  diminished  proportion  of  fibrin  permitting  exudation  of 
the  red  corpuscles  into  parts  where  these  appearances  are  found, 
and  that  it  is  not  correct  to  consider  them  as  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation merely.  Taking,  then,  this  in  connexion  with  the  fact,  that 
in  plethora  we  have  also  an  increase  of  red  corpuscles,  and  knowing 
that  plethoric  constitutions  are  liable  to  hemorrhagic  and  congestive 
diseases,  as  epistaxis,  cerebral  congestion,  apoplexy,  &c.,  but 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  more  disposed  to  purely  inflammatory  affections 
than  are  other  conditions  of  system,  we  arrive,  I conceive,  at  a 
more  satisfactory  indication  as  to  the  true  pathology  of  inflamma- 
tory fever  in  cattle  than  that  mostly  given,  which  considers  it,  as 
the  name  implies,  an  inflammatory  disease  alone.  We  have  seen 
that  it  occurs  almost  exclusively  among  young  animals  in  a ple- 
thoric state  of  body,  and  we  are  aware  that  plethora  is  characterized 
by  an  increase  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  a diminution  of  the  fibrin 
of'  the  blood.  We  have  seen,  also,  that,  although  there  are  tumours 
on  external  parts  of  the  body,  considered  by  some  of  a phlegmonous 
character,  and  although  there  are  apparent  evidences  of  inflamma- 
tion often  nearly  throughout  the  internal  viscera,  the  symptoms 
during  illness  were  not  unequivocally  those  of  inflammation,  and 
that  blood  abstracted  from  the  affected  animal  did  not  coagulate 
perfectly,  if  at  all.  These  appearances,  nevertheless,  which  seem 
irreconcileable  with  the  symptoms  as  denoting  inflammatory  action, 
can  be  explained  satisfactorily  by  taking  into  account  the  sanguin- 
eous state  of  system  under  which  the  disease  occurs,  as  being  those 
naturally  resulting  from  the  condition  of  the  blood  when  a plethoric 
animal  is  suffering  under  febrile  affections. 

My  opinion,  then,  regarding  the  nature  of  the  disease  called  “ in- 

* Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1841. 
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fiammatory  fever”  is,  that  at  the  outset  it  is  a febrile  condition  of 
system,  induced  by  causes  beforementioned,  occurring  at  a crisis 
when  the  expenditure  of  vital  power  is  not  commensurate  with 
the  amount  of  nutrition  the  animal  receives;  and  that  the  fibrinous 
constituent  of  the  blood  is  so  altered  in  the  first  place  by  plethora, 
and  in  the  second  place  by  disease,  as  not  to  be  efficient  in  retain- 
ing the  corpuscles  within  their  natural  channels.  But  I also  am 
of  opinion  that  the  disease  may  occur  simply  from  plethora,  with- 
out much  fever  being  present,  from  the  same  causes  as  apoplexy 
and  haemorrhagic  diseases  in  general  so  often  take  place  in  such  a 
condition  of  system.  If  the  disease  were  purely  an  inflammatory 
one,  surely  the  emphysematous  tumours  would  be  more  painful 
than  we  find  them,  and  from  the  extent  the  internal  organs  are 
generally  affected,  we  should,  more  commonly  than  we  do,  recog- 
nize symptoms  usually  betokening  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  enteritis, 
&c.  But  no;  the  cases  from  beginning  to  end  (of  course,  with 
some  exceptions)  present  the  regular  types  of  fever  through  their 
various  stages;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  generally  termi- 
nate appears  due  to  the  removal  of  the  blood  corpuscles  from  the 
circulating  fluid,  and  their  deposition  throughout  the  system,  in 
tissues  and  organs  whose  functions  they  mechanically  interfere 
with,  naturally  causing  decomposition,  which  results,  in  some 
situations,  in  the  emphysema  so  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — There  are  few  diseases,  not  of  a malignant  nature, 
the  cure  of  which  is  so  often  and  so  far  beyond  our  power  as  this. 
Rarely  can  the  veterinarian  recover  a case,  and  this  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  nature  of  the  disease  : he  cannot  act  sufficiently 
early  upon  the  circulatory  system  to  counteract  those  effects  to 
which  its  condition  tends,  and  towards  which  it  has  often  far  pro- 
ceeded before  he  is  called.  The  comparative  absence  of  pain  leads 
the  owner  to  overlook  the  malady  till  it  has  made  irreparable  ra- 
vages, and  causes  him  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  abstracting  blood, 
the  necessity  of  which  is  implied  by  the  nature  of  the  disease,  at 
the  time  such  a step  would  have  been  beneficial ; for  it  can  be  of 
no  service  when  extravasation  to  a large  extent,  and  necessary 
collapse,  have  supervened.  If  treatment  be  undertaken  here,  diffu- 
sible stimulants  must  be  first  used,  which,  inducing  re-action,  blood- 
letting may  be  employed.  Active  purgation  by  saline  medicine 
is  always  advisable,  tending,  as  it  always  materially  does,  towards 
allaying  fever.  If  the  case  is  more  protracted,  and  the  tumours 
have  ulcerated,  they  must  be  well  exposed  and  plentifully  washed 
with  nitric  acid,  largely  diluted,  or  with  nitrate  of  potass  in  solu- 
tion. Spt.  eth.  nit.  will  be  found  useful  to  administer  internally. 
If  recovery  progresses,  there  is  mostly  great  tendency  to  diarrhoea, 
or  even  dysentery,  which  must  be  guarded  from  proceeding  to  an 
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injurious  extent.  We  have,  however,  so  seldom  any  satisfaction 
in  treating  the  disease,  that  it  is  always  our  duty,  when  called  to 
a case,  to  adopt  measures  for  its 

Prevention , which,  from  what  has  been  said,  will  be  self-evident. 
The  succulent  herbage  in  spring  and  autumn  rapidly  induces  in  a 
young  animal  a state  of  plethora,  the  great  predisposing  cause 
of  this  disease : an  “ excess  of  healthy  stimulus,”  as  Mr.  Youatt 
expresses  it,  is  uniformly  associated  with  its  appearance.  Short 
pasturage,  where  the  animals  will  have  to  wander  over  a greater 
extent  for  less  food,  are,  then,  plainly  indicated  to  counteract  this, 
and  experience  has  shewn  it  does  so  effectually.  Rowels  and 
setons  are  by  some  employed.  Their  utility,  to  any  great  extent,  is 
questionable.  The  system,  after  a time,  becomes  so  inured  to  them, 
that  their  action  is  almost  imperceptible.  Purgative  medicine  and 
bleeding,  it  is  easy  to  see,  may  for  the  time  being  ward  off  the 
disease;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  recur  after  the  change  they  have  in- 
duced has  passed  by.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  depended  upon  but 
keeping  the  animals  from  too  luxuriant  feeding.  Specific  medicines 
do  not  deserve  notice.  The  disease  requires  for  its  development  a 
gradual  operation  of  certain  causes,  in  the  avoidance  of  which  im- 
munity from  its  attack  alone  exists. 

There  are  certain  microscopical  appearances  presented  in  this 
disease  different  from  those  denoting  ordinary  inflammation,  and 
confirmatory  of  the  view  I have  taken  of  its  pathology ; these, 
however,  I should  wish  to  extend,  when,  at  a future  period,  I hope 
to  draw  your  attention  to  some  further  remarks  respecting  the  mi- 
croscopical appearances  of  this  disease,  and  of  some  other  affec- 
tions, as  glanders  and  farcy,  particularly  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
discharges  attending  the  latter,  a point  of  no  less  interest  than  im- 
portance to  the  scientific  practitioner. 


Extracts  from  domestic  and  Foreign  Journals, 
Veterinary,  Medical,  and  Agricultural. 


ON  THE  COMMUNICABILITY  OF  GLANDERS  FROM 
THE  HORSE  TO  THE  HUMAN  BEING. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  instances  of  the  facility  with 
which  glanders  is  communicated  from  the  horse  to  the  human 
being  that  have  occurred  during  the  last  few  years,  it  appears 
to  us  that  a belief  in  the  transmissibility  of  this  frightful  disease 
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to  the  human  subject  is  not  sufficiently  diffused.  Many  horse  pro- 
prietors, ignorant,  or  pretending  ignorance,  of  a fact  that  has  been 
demonstrated  by  so  many  sad  proofs,  continue  to  use  glandered 
horses,  and  thus  daily  expose  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  them  to  the  danger  of  contagion. 

Numerous  veterinary  surgeons,  either  from  scepticism  or  from 
that  excessive  hardihood  not  unfrequently  evinced  by  those  who, 
not  knowing  what  the  danger  is,  cannot  consequently  form  any  idea 
of  its  magnitude,  in  the  practice  of  their  profession  neglect  even 
the  most  simple  hygienic  precautions,  and  seem  voluntarily  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  dangers  of  that  contagion  of  which  no  doubt 
can  now  be  entertained. 

This  want  of  faith  in  the  propagative  power  of  a scourge  from 
which,  until  of  late  years,  the  human  species  appeared  to  have 
been  exempt,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences to  the  public.  Hence  it  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  our 
duty  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to  diffuse  the  con- 
viction which  is  firmly  established  in  our  minds,  that  the  transmis- 
sibility  of  glanders  from  the  horse  to  the  human  being  is  not  only 
possible  but  easy. 

It  is  with  this  view  that  we  present  to  our  readers  a paper 
written  by  Dr.  Marchant,  one  of  our  contributors,  on  farcy  and 
glanders  in  the  human  being.  The  position  of  this  gentleman, 
and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  frequently  called  on  to  assist 
the  chief  surgeon  of  the  school,  have  enabled  him  to  study  this  dis- 
ease as  it  appeared  in  the  three  unfortunate  young  men  who  lately 
fell  victims  to  it. 

Possessed  of  the  evidence  of  facts  now  before  us,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  that  all  veterinary  surgeons  who  neglect  to  warn 
their  employers,  and  all  horse  proprietors,  of  the  danger  of  keep- 
ing and  working  glandered  horses,  neglect  a most  vital  part  of 
their  vocation  ; — that  all  who,  from  a spirit  of  indifference  or  false 
tolerance  which  nothing  can  excuse,  fail  to  see  that  every  sanatory 
measure  prescribed  by  laws,  acts,  or  ordinances,  is  rigorously 
carried  into  effect,  are  wanting  in  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  their  profession.  It  is  not  now  simply  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals which  is  compromised  by  a neglect  of  these  measures,  but 
the  general  health  of  our  fellow-creatures.  This  consideration  ought 
to  predominate  over  every  other;  for,  in  cases  where  human  life  is 
thus  perilled,  an  act  of  tolerance  is  equivalent  to  murder. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  conduct  now  pursued  by  us. 
Every  glandered  horse  which  is  brought  to  the  school,  whether 
for  treatment  or  consultation,  is  kept  there.  If  the  owners  insist 
upon  having  it  back,  we  require  an  order  from  the  Mayor  of  the 
district  before  we  will  give  it  up ; and  in  no  one  instance  have  we 
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yet  found  the  requisition  of  this  formality  insufficient  to  induce 
them  to  consent  to  the  animal’s  being  destroyed.  Thus  have  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  getting  rid  of  a number  of  dangerous  ani- 
mals, which  thoughtless  persons  deemed  might  still  be  worked 
with  impunity. 

The  more  we  consider  the  number  of  glandered  horses,  and  of 
those  which  have  been  glandered  for  a considerable  period,  that 
we  are  daily  called  upon  to  visit,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that 
persons  should  be  regularly  appointed  in  Paris  carefully  to  inspect 
the  establishments  of  all  dealers  and  breeders  of  horses. 

It  is  our  intention  to  take  up  this  subject  soon,  and  consider  it 
under  all  its  bearings. 


On  Farcy  and  Glanders  in  the  Human  Being. 

By  Dr.  A.  MARCHANT,  of  Charenton. 

VETERINARIANS  have  given  the  names  of  farcy  and  glanders  to 
two  diseases  which  appear  to  have  the  same  origin,  although  they 
differ  in  exterior  form  and  nosological  symptoms. 

They  are  spontaneously  developed  in  solipedes,  through  the 
medium  of  causes  that  are  more  or  less  known  to  us;  and  can 
subsequently  be  transmitted  to  the  human  being  either  by  con- 
tagion or  infection. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  it  was  believed  that  horses  only 
were  susceptible  of  glanders  and  farcy;  but  since  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Elliotson,  of  London*,  and  M.  Rayer,  of  Francet,  have  ap- 
peared, both  human  and  veterinary  surgeons  have  gradually  be- 
come convinced  that  the  human  subject  is  liable  to  contract  this 
disease  either  by  means  of  cohabitation  or  contact  with  glandered 
or  farcied  animals.  In  proportion  as  the  disease  has  become 
known  corroborative  cases  have  multiplied,  and  each  fresh  medical 
journal  narrates  some  fresh  instances  and  observations. 

This  contagion  acts  much  more  frequently  between  the  horse 
and  other  solipedes  that  have  an  organic  predisposition  to  such 
diseases  than  between  the  horse  and  the  human  being;  but  although 
not  so  frequently  seen  in  man,  he  is  not  the  less  susceptible  of  it, 
and  this  fact  is  now  supported  by  too  many  authenticated  cases  for 
a shadow  of  doubt  to  be  longer  entertained  on  the  subject. 

What  name  should  now  be  given  to  glanders  and  farcy  ? Must 

* Elliotson  on  Glanders  in  the  Human  Subject ; Medic.  Chir.  Transact, 
vol.  xvi,  p.  1 to  171. 

| Rayer,  de  la  Morve  et  du  Farcin  ehez  l’Homme.  Paris,  1837. 
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we  adopt  that  of  equinia*,  proposed  by  Dr.  Elliotson  1 or,  following 
the  example  of  Messieurs  Berard  and  Denonvilliers,  designate  it 
glanderous  affection t ? The  term  equinia  certainly  indicates  the 
origin  of  the  disease,  and  comprises  its  chief  forms;  but  to  adopt  it 
would  be  unnecessarily  to  introduce  another  name  into  a science 
the  glossology  of  which  is  already  so  multitudinous. 

The  term  glanderous  affection , made  use  of  by  Messieurs  Berard 
and  Denonvilliers,  is  incomplete ; it  comprises  only  one  form  of  the 
disease.  It  would  be  far  more  logical  to  designate  the  union  of 
these  two  diseases  far cino- glanderous  affection.  This  denomina- 
tion, although  somewhat  lengthy,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
disease,  and  avoids  all  opportunity  of  blundering. 

In  adopting  the  term  far  cino- glanderous  affection , I shall  add, 
that  this  is  a specific  and  contagious  disease,  produced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a peculiar  morbific  principle  into  the  economy,  which 
principle  is  an  actual  animal  poison. 

Specific  and  contagious  diseases  have  two  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics : the  former  may  be  known  by  the  almost  invariable 
regularity  with  which  they  proceed,  enabling  the  medical  man 
to  foresee  with  mathematical  precision  each  symptom  or  alter- 
ation likely  to  occur;  excepting  in  one  or  two  cases,  when  these 
diseases  present  themselves  under  what  is  termed  an  anomalous 
form.  Small-pox,  scarlatina,  and  measles,  belong  to  this  category. 
Diseases  of  the  latter  class  ( contagious ),  although  produced  by  a 
virulent  cause,  are  by  no  means  so  uniform  or  regular  in  their  ma- 
nifestation : thus  syphilis,  which  may  be  ranged  under  this  head, 
presents^  primitive,  secondary,  local,  general,  and  constitutional 
affections,  which,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  so  many  particular 
morbid  states,  but  are  actually  only  different  modifications  of  the 
venereal  disease. 

The  syphilitic  virus  when  introduced  into  the  human  economy 
produces  lesions  of  the  mucous  membranes  ( blennorrhagia , ulcer- 
ation), lesions  of  the  external  tegument  (syphiloid  excrescences), 
alterations  of  the  bony  tissues  (exostosis,  pains  in  the  bones),  in- 
flammations of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  ( buboes ),  &c. 

The  cause  of  all  these  morbid  appearances  is  evident,  and  no 
judicious  medical  man  will  hesitate  to  assert  the  existence  of  the 
venereal  disease  when  once  he  has  ascertained  the  presence  of  one 
or  more  of  these  symptoms.  In  the  same  manner  the  farcino- 
glanderous  virus,  which  is  always  identical  in  origin  and  nature, 

* Dr.  Elliotson  proposes'  the  generic  term  equinia , which  he  afterwards 
divides  into  two  varieties  eq.  nasalis,  or  glanders,  eq.  apostematos , or  farcy. 

t Berard  et  Denonvilliers,  Compendium  de  Chir.  Prat.  p.  507. 

! Dictionaire  de  Med.  et  Chir.  Prat,  tome  xv,  p.  176. 
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is  capable  of  producing  either  glanders  or  farcy,  or,  what  is  more 
usual,  these  two  affections  conjoined. 

This  comparison  between  syphilis  and  the  farcino-glanderous 
affection  has  already  been  made  by  some  veterinarians ; and  they 
have  inferred  that  these  diseases  are  actually  identical  from  their 
possessing  so  many  points  of  resemblance.  The  word  chancres 
being  common  to  both  diseases,  has  perhaps  tended  to  confirm 
them  in  this  notion ; but  they  speedily  discovered  their  error,  and 
at  the  present  time  are,  most  of  them,  quite  convinced  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  this  latter  disease. 

Messrs.  Berard  and  Denonvilliers  appear  to  have  entertained 
the  abovementioned  opinion ; for  they  say*,  “ there  are  numerous 
points  of  resemblance  between  syphilis  and  glanders ; both  are  at- 
tended by  pain,  tumours,  ulcerations,  and  alterations  innumerable 
in  the  nasal  cavities,  the  throat,  the  air-passages,  and  the  osseous 
and  cutaneous  systems.” 

These  points  of  resemblance  become  still  more  evident  when 
the  two  diseases  are  closely  compared  ; it  will  then  be  found 
that  their  progress,  and  the  development  of  the  symptoms,  is 
equally  irregular  in  both : and  this  method  of  regarding  the  far- 
cino-glanderous affection  will  evidently  lead  us  to  lay  down  the 
following  proposition  : — Glanders  and  farcy  are  hut  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  'presence  of  farcino-glanderous  virus  in  the  system  ; 
they  are , in  fact,  two  complex  symptoms  of  poisoning,  hut  not  two 
distinct  diseases. 

I shall  at  present  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  far- 
cino-glanderous affection  in  the  human  being,  such  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  observed  by  medical  men.  Science  is  already  in  posses- 
sion of  a great  number  of  detailed  cases,  which,  if  carefully  ana- 
lysed, seem  to  prove  that  the  form  in  which  the  disease  manifests 
itself  in  the  human  being  is  not  absolutely  identical  with  that  in 
which  it  is  found  existing  in  the  solipede ; therefore  I beg  leave  to 
propose  the  following  nosological  classification  for  the  farcino-glan- 
derous affection  in  the  human  being. 


Acute  Glanders  / Simple 


Farcino-glanderous< 
affection 


Farcy 


Severe 


First,  without  chronic 
alteration  of  the  nasal  ca- 
vities, and  generally  ter- 
minating in  acute  gland- 
ers. 

Second,  with  chronic 
alteration  of  the  nasal  ca- 
vities (chronic  glanders). 


* Compendium  de  Chirurgie  Pratique,  tom.  i,  p.  541. 
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This  classification  appears  to  me  more  natural  and  approximating 
to  the  truth  than  that  which  human  surgeons  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  borrowing  from  their  veterinary  brethren ; for  acute  glanders, 
which  has  hitherto  invariably  and  rapidly  proved  mortal  in  the  hu- 
man being,  cannot  be  compared  with  chronic  glanders,  which  rather 
resembles  farcy  in  its  duration  and  symptoms.  We  will  endeavour 
to  establish  this  position. 

The  most  violent  form  under  which  the  farcino-glanderous 
poisoning  manifests  itself,  is  that  of  acute  glanders.  In  all  the  in- 
dividuals hitherto  attacked  it  has  proved  mortal,  whether  preceded 
by  farcy  or  appearing  at  once. 

Farcy  develops  itself  much  more  gradually,  and  runs  its  course 
with  a degree  of  rapidity  or  slowness  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  resistance  which  it  encounters  in  the  human  organization  it  af- 
fects, and  which  it  destroys  by  degrees ; the  remissions  observed 
in  this  disease  seeming  to  prepare  the  organization  for  the  super- 
vention of  acute  glanders,  which  generally  comes  to  terminate  the 
sufferings  and  life  of  the  unfortunate  farcy- afflicted  patient. 

We  must  not  absolutely  reject  the  division  of  farcy  into  acute 
and  chronic,  because  the  signs  which  serve  to  demonstrate  it  are 
not  sufficiently  characteristic,  and  the  fact  itself  is  of  no  great 
moment  in  a practical  point  of  view. 

Should  we  found  this  dichotomy  on  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
we  should  find  it  difficult  to  define  the  period  at  which  the  acute 
state  terminates  and  the  chronic  begins,  if,  in  the  progress  of 
the  symptoms,  we  should  meet,  in  chronic  farcy,  with  abscesses 
that  take  on  the  phlegmonous  character.  The  best  plan,  therefore, 
is  to  study  farcy,  and  endeavour  to  recognise  all  its  variations ; for 
the  divisions  hitherto  adopted  are  difficult  to  be  established,  often 
confounded  one  with  the  other,  and  no  therapeutic  indication  de- 
rived from  them. 

Farcy  may  occasionally  be  cured.  There  are  some  records  of 
such  cases  attested  by  the  evidence  of  eminent  men : it  must,  how- 
ever, be  confessed  that  they  are  but  few  in  number.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a kind  of  farcy  that  does  not  become  com- 
plicated with  acute  glanders  : this  I have  denominated  simple  farcy , 
and  that  term  exactly  describes  the  disease.  Unfortunately,  the 
signs  which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  severe  farcy  are  not  suffi- 
ciently prominent  to  enable  us  at  once  to  detect  them ; but  the  at- 
tention of  medical  men  being  now  directed  to  this  point,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  definite  means  of  distinguishing  these  varieties  of 
farcy  one  from  the  other  will  soon  be  discovered. 

Those  medical  men  who  first  wrote  on  farcy  and  glanders 
borrowed  the  theories  entertained  by  veterinarians  respecting  these 
diseases,  and,  consequently,  were  compelled  to  bring  all  the  cases 
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of  farci no-glanderous  affection  in  the  human  being  into  the  divisions 
laid  down  by  veterinary  surgeons.  But  the  cases  of  chronic  glan- 
ders observed  in  the  human  being  differ  entirely  from  that  disease 
in  the  horse ; for  in  that  animal  it  frequently  exists  without  in- 
juring their  health,  at  least  materially.  There  is  no  loss  of  condition, 
and  the  animal  is  still  capable  of  doing  its  owner  service,  who 
scruples  not  to  work  it  as  if  it  were  in  perfect  health.  But  in  the 
human  being  it  is  quite  different.  It  is  never  simple  and  exempt 
from  farcy.  In  the  case  cited  by  M.  A.  Tardieu,  as  an  instance 
of  chronic  glanders  not  complicated  with  farcy*,  there  was  an  ab- 
scess on  the  left  side  on  a level  with  the  fourth  metatarsal,  which 
plainly  demonstrates  the  co-existence  of  farcy,  since  it  is  a greater 
or  less  number  of  abscesses  which  forms  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  disease  in  the  human  being. 


The  Etiology  of  Farcino-Glanderous  Affection. 

In  the  human  being  the  farcino-glanderous  affection  never  deve- 
lops itself  spontaneously,  but  is  always  communicated.  This  is 
irrefragably  demonstrated  by  every  case  that  has  hitherto  been 
published.  The  contagiousness  of  the  farcino-glanderous  affection 
from  the  horse  to  the  human  being  is  a fact  demonstrated  by  so 
many  cases,  that  no  shadow  of  doubt  ought  longer  to  exist  on  the 
subject.  Nevertheless,  in  the  Clinical  Veterinary  Journal  for 
August  1844  we  find  these  passages  : — 

“We  would  that  we  were  able  to  believe  with  M.  Marchant, 
that  none  could  be  found  to  contradict  this  important  truth.”  And 
again  : — We  cannot  discover  in  these  words  any  expression  of  a 
scientific  conviction  of  the  communicability  of  glanders  from  the 
horse  to  the  human  being,  a conviction  which  M.  Marchant  be- 
lieves to  be  so  general  and  absolute  among  veterinarianst.” 

These  sentences  plainly  shew  that  all  veterinary  surgeons  do 
not  believe  that  glanders  may  be  communicated  from  the  horse  to 
the  human  being.  The  opinion  professed  by  these  incredulous  gen- 
tlemen is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  may  prevent  them  from  taking 
the  necessary  precautions  to  ensure  their  own  safety,  or  that  of  the 
public  generally,  by  enforcing  the  strict  observance  of  all  the  ordi- 
nances and  regulations  of  government  concerning  the  slaughter  of 
glandered  horses,  &c.,  and  may  tend  to  lull  persons  who  are  in  con- 
stant contact  with  all  kinds  of  horses  into  a dangerous  security. 

* A.  Tardieu,  de  la  Morve  et  du  Farcin  chronique,  etc.,  p.  121. 
t La  Clinique  Veterinaire,  Journal  de  Mtfdecine  et  Chirurgie  comparccs ; 
Aug.  1844,  p.  366-369. 
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These  are  the  considerations  that  have  induced  me  to  enter  on 
the  subject  of  this  contagion.  On  the  18th  of  February  1837,  a 
patient  entered  La  Charite,  under  the  department  of  M.  Rayer,  and 
was  carefully  examined  by  that  talented  medical  man.  He  found 
it  impossible  at  once  to  arrive  at  any  perfect  diagnostic,  and  at  first 
sight  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  man  was  attacked  by  typhoid 
fever*. — “ Although  the  rarity  of  typhoid  fever  at  the  age  of  58 
years,  the  rapidity  of  the  adynamic  symptoms,  and,  above  all,  the 
existence  of  an  eruption,  ought  to  have  prevented  only  thinking 
for  one  moment  that  this  was  a case  of  typhoid  fever,  I must  con- 
fess that  at  first  I did  entertain  that  opinion,  and  thought  that  this 
case  might  be  one  in  which  it  assumed  an  unusual  form.  ( Diagnos- 
tic provisoire”)  Subsequently,  M.  Rayer,  calling  to  mind  the 
cases  of  glanders  related  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  found  such  a similarity 
between  the  symptoms  described  and  those  now  before  him,  that 
he  no  longer  hesitated  : he  recognised  the  presence  of  that  glanders 
in  the  human  being  that  had  been  observed  in  England!.  The 
appearances  of  these  lesions  suddenly  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
cases  narrated  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  and  published  by  him  in  his 
excellent  work  on  * Acute  Glanders  in  the  Human  Being.’  This 
case  immediately  appeared  to  me  to  be  glanders.  I communicated 
my  opinion  to  my  colleagues  in  the  hospital,  Messrs.  Andral  and 
Velpeau,  and  they,  after  having  examined  the  patient,  perfectly 
coincided  with  me.  Subsequent  observation  confirmed  the  fact.” 
This  diagnostic,  entertained  by  eminent  men  and  verified  by  the 
post-mortem  examination,  incontestably  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  this  newly-observed  disease. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  discussions  at  the  Academy,  and  in- 
quire what  was  the  effect  produced  on  that  honourable  assembly 
by  the  communication  of  this  case  of  glanders  in  a groom  of  the 
name  of  Prost,  when  it  was  laid  before  them  by  M.  Rayer  at  their 
meeting  on  the  21st  of  February  1837.  M.  Dupuy  said  a few 
words,  but  they  bore  very  remotely  on  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion ; but  at  the  meeting  on  the  28th  of  February,  M.  Barthelemy, 
after  having  succinctly  described  the  forms  under  which  glanders 
is  manifested  in  the  solipede,  differed  wholly  in  opinion  to  M. 
Rayer,  basing  his  conclusions  on  this  point : — “ If  glanders  is  so 
easily  communicated  from  the  horse  to  the  human  being,  the  fact 
could  not  have  so  long  remained  unknown,  for  numerous  cases 
must  have  constantly  been  occurring,  especially  in  large  horse 
depots,  where  there  would,  of  course,  be  many  glandered  horsesf.” 
This  argument  is  certainly  specious,  but  it  is  radically  unsound. 

* Rayer  de  la  Morve  et  du  Farcin  chez  l’Homme,  p.  21  et  sec. 
t Rayer  loco  citato,  p.  24. 

j Bulletins  de  l’Academie  de  M£decine,  tome  i,  p.  447. 
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It  is  true  that  it  had  not  been  positively  asserted  that  persons  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending  on  glandered  horses  were  liable  to 
contract  the  disease,  but  such  anomalous  symptoms  had  been  ob- 
served in  them,  that  medical  men  had  felt  themselves  called  upon 
to  publish  a statement  of  their  disease,  as  being  extraordinary  and 
curious  facts.  All  the  doubtful  cases  related  by  M.  Rayer  may 
be  included  in  this  category.  It  is  true  that  they  are  incomplete ; 
but  still  there  is  so  great  a degree  of  resemblance  existing  between 
them,  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  disease.  Medical  men  did  not  know  that  glanders  was  com- 
municable from  the  horse  to  the  human  being ; in  fact,  they  knew 
little  of  the  disease  excepting  its  name,  consequently  they  were  un- 
able to  characterise  it,  or  assign  it  its  proper  place  in  the  patholo- 
gical system.  They  only  saw  in  it  a very  singular  disease,  nothing 
more.  M.  Barthelemy  then  proceeded  to  review  all  the  symptoms 
observed  in  the  case  of  Prost,  and  to  compare  them  with  those  seen 
in  horses ; and  he  concludes  *, — “ that  the  disease  having  passed 
through  all  its  stages  in  Prost,  the  lesions  of  the  pituitary  ought 
to  have  been  as  severe  in  this  man  as  they  are  found  to  be  in 
horses  that  have  been  destroyed  ; but  they  were  not.” 

Here,  again,  M.  Barthelemy  is  wrong  : he  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  organic  differences  which  exist  between  the  horse 
and  man,  and  which  will  or  may  modify  the  form  under  which  the 
same  disease  manifests  itself  in  these  two  beings.  As  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  lesions  in  the  nasal  cavities  of  the  human  being,  it  is 
very  trifling  compared  with  that  observed  in  horses  that  have  died 
of  glanders.  This  may  arise  from  the  capacity  of  the  nasal  cavities 
and  their  appendages  being  greater  in  the  animal  than  in  the  hu- 
man being. 

Professor  Velpeau,  who  had  also  carefully  observed  the  case  of 
Prost,  peremptorily  refuted  all  the  objections  urged  by  M.  Barthe- 
lemy : the  discussion  was  resumed  on  the  14th  of  March,  and  M. 
Barthelemy,  still  denying  the  existence  of  glanders,  put  the  follow- 
ing question : — “ If  the  human  being  is  liable  to  receive  the  virus 
of  glanders,  he  must  also  be  able  to  retain  it  in  full  energy,  and  ca- 
pable of  communicating  to  another  human  being  that  which  he  has 
received  from  the  horse : but  is  there  one  known  instance  of  glanders 
having  been  communicated  from  one  human  being  to  another  ? — 
Not.” 

The  cases  cited  by  Tavozzi  may  be  contradicted ; but  the  death 
of  the  unfortunate  Rocher  proves  how  premature  are  the  conclu- 
sions of  M.  Barthelemy ; and  some  animals  which  have  since  been 
inoculated  with  matter  taken  from  a glandered  man  have  developed 

* Bulletins  de  l’Academie  de  M^decine,  tome  i,  p.  448. 

f Bulletins  de  l’Academiede  Medecine,  tome  i,  p.  472. 
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the  disease  in  all  its  vigour  and  intensity.  The  experiments  made 
on  this  point  have  been  numerous ; but  I shall  content  myself  with 
citing  two  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  in  which  asses 
were  inoculated  with  the  pus  taken  from  a man.  The  first  was 
made  by  M.  Philippe,  surgeon  en  chef  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Rheims, 
on  a young  and  healthy  ass.  It  was  perfectly  successful.  The  ani- 
mal died,  glandered,  eight  days  after  the  inoculation* * * §.”  The 
second  was  made,  also  on  a strong,  healthy  young  ass,  by  M.  L. 
Laudanzy,  of  Rheims.  The  animal  was  inoculated  with  the  pus 
taken  from  a man — the  result  was  the  samef.  With  these  facts 
before  us,  how  is  it  possible  to  retain  a shadow  of  doubt ; and 
M.  Tardieu,  who  has  published  a remarkable  thesis  on  chronic 
glanders  and  farcy,  was  so  convinced  of  this  fact,  that  he  says,  “ the 
communicability  of  these  diseases  from  the  horse  to  the  human 
being  is  an  incontestable  fact,  which  can  no  longer  be  disputed  J”. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  M.  Yelpeau  said,  “ I am  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  Prost  died  of  acute  glanders  §.”  And 
M.  Dupuy  added, — “ M.  Rayer  is  doubtless  in  the  right,  and  his 
opponents  are  wandering  in  error.” 

In  order  to  establish  the  contagiousness  of  glanders  so  as  to 
convince  the  most  incredulous,  T have  only  to  pass  in  review  the 
discussions  that  took  place  on  this  subject  in  the  Academy  of 
Medicine.  M.  Barthelemy,  from  his  high  scientific  position  and 
reputation,  was  enabled  to  add  great  force  to  his  own  objections, 
and  he  failed  not  to  collect  and  cite  those  of  all  other  anti-conta- 
gionists. 

In  the  following  year,  1838,  some  observations  on  glanders  by 
Messieurs  Breschet,  Husson,  and  Deville,  induced  the  Academy 
to  resume  their  discussions  on  this  subject.  New  cases  and  facts 
had  by  this  time  been  collected,  and  M.  Barthelemy  candidly  and 
honourably  said  II,  “ and  as  my  opposition  is  conscientious,  and  not 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  contradicting  or  arguing,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  truths  which  may  be  of  material  benefit  to 
science,  I shall  commence  what  I am  about  to  say  by  confessing, 
that  I do  perceive  some  analogy,  some  resemblance,  between  the 
lesions  existing  in  the  nasal  cavities  of  the  specimen  submitted  to 
us  by  my  talented  friend,  M.  Breschet  and  those  which  are  found 
in  the  nasal  cavities  of  a horse  that  died  of  one  of  those  dis- 
eases termed  acute  glanders.  But  is  this  any  reason  why  we 

* Observation  d’un  Cas  de  Morve  aigue  chez  FHomme,  par  M.  Philippe, 
p.  9—28. 

f Gazette  Medicate  (20  July,  1844),  p.  462. 

1 A.  Tardieu  de  la  Morve  et  du  Farcin  Chronique.  Paris,  1843;  p.  139. 

§ Bulletins  de  l’Academie  de  M6decine,  p.  480 — 482. 
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should  believe  the  two  diseases  to  be  identical  !”  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  identity  when  the  analogy  is  so  strikingly  evi- 
dent. It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  any  person  coming  in  contact 
with  farcied  or  glandered  horses  is  liable  to  contract  a serious  if  not 
mortal  disease.  This  fact,  announced  by  M.  Rayer,  was  already 
sanctioned  by  experience.  How  imprudent  is  it,  then,  to  maintain  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  one  so  fraught  with  individual  and  public 
danger.  With  respect  to  the  slightness  of  the  lesions  in  the  nasal 
cavities  when  compared  with  the  seriousness  of  the  disease,  this  is 
by  no  means  extraordinary,  since  this  lesion  does  not  constitute  the 
disease,  although  it  is  an  invariable  symptom  of  it.  Beside  the  local 
symptoms,  there  are  other  and  very  serious  general  symptoms, 
that  precede  the  lesion  of  the  nasal  cavities.  That  general  dis- 
turbance of  all  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy,  too  much 
neglected  by  anatomo-pathologists,  constitutes,  properly  speaking, 
the  whole  disease.  It  indicates  the  power  and  depth  of  the  delete- 
rious influences  exercised  by  the  presence  of  a specific  virus  in  the 
organization. 

Since  1838,  numerous  well-authenticated  facts  and  cases  have 
been  collected  and  detailed  in  France  as  well  as  in  other  countries; 
and  in  all  them  it  has  been  proved  that  the  individuals  suffering 
under  the  farcino-glanderous  affection  had  previously  been  in  more 
or  less  direct  contact  with  horses  labouring  under  the  same  disease. 
The  medical  men  who  attended  these  persons  have  one  and  all 
recognised  and  acknowledged  the  disease,  and  they  are  now 
thoroughly  convinced  that  farcy  and  glanders  are  contagious  dis- 
eases and  that  this  contagion  is  relative  and  not  absolute,  as  is,  in 
fact,  the  case  with  all  other  contagions. 

Recueilde  Id  telecine  Vtterinaire  Pratique,  Feb.  1845,  p.  93-108. 
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By  T.  Prudhomme,  Chief  Clinical  Officer  at  the  Alfort  School. 

[From  the  Recueil  de  Medecine  Veterinaire  for  January,  1845.] 

Tenotomy,  in  veterinary  surgery,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
methodical  division  of  a tendon,  and  of  general  aponeurosis : an 
operation  that  has  for  its  object  the  remedying  of  certain  defects, 
for  the  most  part  acquired,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  may  re- 
duce the  animal  to  that  state  in  which  he  is  unfitted  for  use. 
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Of  late,  tenotomy  has  occupied  the  especial  attention  of  human 
surgeons.  By  most  of  them  it  has  been  acknowledged  as  a remedy 
for  several  affections  before  its  employment  deemed  incurable.  In 
order,  however,  that  the  term  tenotomy  may  be  restricted  to  the 
division  of  tendons,  other  analagous  terms  have  been  introduced 
for  the  division  of  ligaments,  aponeuroses,  and  muscles,  such  as 
syndesmotomy , aponeurotomy,  myotomy.  Without  adopting  these 
new-coined  appellations,  the  signification  of  the  word  tenotomy 
may  be  qualified  by  certain  additions  to  it  indicative  of  the  parts 
operated  on : thus,  the  section  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  feet 
may  be  denominated  plantar  tenotomy , single  or  double , and  the 
section  of  other  muscles  by  anti-brachial,  coraco-radial,  carpo -meta- 
carpal tenotomy,  &c.,  &c.,  operations  which  have  for  their  object 
the  straightening  or  rectification  of  limbs  bowed  or  bent,  or  con- 
tracted. 

Although  the  history  of  tenotomy,  long  since  known  in  human 
medicine,  has  been  traced  with  no  less  accuracy  than  ability  by 
M.  Yerheyen,  a distinguished  veterinary  practitioner,  formerly  a 
teacher  at  the  Royal  School  at  Alfort,  Professor  at  the  Veterinary 
School  of  Curghen-les-Bruxelles,  and  titular  member  of  the  Bel- 
gian Academy  of  Medicine,  still  we  consider  it  our  duty,  for  the 
sake  of  precision,  to  recount,  in  a few  words,  the  origin  of  an  ope- 
ration which,  in  our  own  minds,  we  have  all  along  regarded  as  es- 
pecially veterinary. 

It  was  about  the  year  1 598,  that  a senator  of  Bologna  (Italy), 
Carlo  Ruini,  treated  of  the  transverse  wounds  of  nerves  (tendons) 
of  the  horse,  in  a work  he  published  on  the  diseases  of  that 
animal*. 

More  than  half  a century  after  him,  in  1666,  Solleysel,  a French 
gentleman,  recommended  in  his  Parfait  Marechal,  the  cutting  of 
the  flexor  tendons  of  the  feet  in  order  to  let  down  contracted  sinews 
or  stilty  legs:  an  operation  which  he  denominated  enervation — a 
name  in  accordance  with  the  anatomical  knowledge  of  his  day, 
though  an  incorrect  one  with  us  of  the  present  day. 

Ten  years  later,  about  1674,  a German  surgeon,  Roger  Roon- 
huysen,  resolved,  with  a view  of  rectifying  an  inclination  of  the 
head,  to  attempt  the  section  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle. 
He  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations,  and  henceforth  became 
the  declared  partizan  of  tenotomy.  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
either  from  timidity  or  from  unsuccessfulness,  the  surgeons  to  whom 
Roonhuysen  had  made  known  his  method  of  operation  neglected  the 
new  remedy  for  diseases  which  up  to  that  time  they  had  regarded 
as  incurable,  and  so  tenotomy  fell  into  oblivion! . 

* We  have  made  extracts  from  the  work  in  this  memoir. 

t An  extract  from  the  work  of  M.  Von  Ammon  on  the  physiology  of 
tenotomy. 
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If,  however,  in  human  medicine  this  operation,  destined  on  a 
future  day  to  shine  with  so  much  eclat , had,  as  it  were,  but  made 
its  entre,  it  nevertheless  did  not  cease  to  continue  progressively, 
though  slowly,  to  gain  ground  in  veterinary  medicine.  The  French 
hippiatrists  had  for  a long  time  been  acquainted  with  the  opera- 
tion, on  account  of  its  being  for  the  first  time  essayed  on  man. 
They  likewise  knew  that  the  sections  of  tendons  and  aponeuroses 
in  animals  were  never  hardly  followed — unless  under  circum- 
stances altogether  exceptionable — by  insufferable  pains,  extend- 
ing outwardly,  and  giving  rise  to  most  alarming  symptoms.  We 
shall  do  no  more  than  name  such  writers,  French  and  foreign,  in 
their  order  after  Solleysel,  who  have  made  mention  of  tenotomy. 

In  the  first  rank  stand  Lagueriniere  and  Lafosse  (sen.),  both  of 
whom  straightened  bound  and  contracted  limbs  by  dividing  the 
aponeurosis  of  one  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  arm,  an  operation 
in  later  times  described  by  M.  Brogniez  under  the  appellation  of 
transverse  coraco-radial  aponeurotomy.  At  an  epoch  much  nearer 
our  own,  we  behold  tenotomy  succeeding  in  the  hands  of  the 
veterinary  Professors  Gohier  and  Rainard ; and  in  those  of 
MM.  Miguel  and  Debeaux,  their  pupils ; of  some  other  French 
and  foreign  veterinarians;  of  MM.  Bernard,  Delafond,  Professor 
at  the  Alfort  School ; Chopin,  veterinarian  at  Chalons  sur  Marve ; 
the  veterinary  Professors  Prinz  (of  Dresden),  and  Gunther  (of 
Hanover),  whose  works  have  proved  of  so  much  service  to 
German  surgeons  ; Yon  Ammon  and  Strohmeyer.  Lastly,  in  our 
own  time  the  operation,  modified  in  its  performance,  has  been 
employed  with  success  at  the  Alfort  School*. 

In  veterinary  surgery,  the  operation  of  tenotomy  is  usually  only 
performed  on  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  leg,  the  per - 
foratus  et  perforans , with  the  intention  of  correcting  congenital  or 
accidental  mal-formation  in  the  region  of  the  fetlock.  It  may, 
however,  be  practised  with  advantage  on  bowed  legs  or  contracted 
sinews:  in  fact,  we  have  ourselves  frequently  succeeded  in  almost 
entirely  getting  rid  of  a very  considerable  deviation  from  the  per- 
pendicular in  the  articulation  of  the  knee  by  means  of  a sub-cuta- 
neous section  of  the  tendinous  and  aponeurotic  part  of  the  flexores 
meiacarpi. 

It  is  true,  that  in  such  cases  Lafosse  junior,  and,  after  him, 
Messrs.  Dieterichs,  Bernard,  and  Brogniez,  have  recommended  a 
transverse  section  of  the  coraco-radial  muscle.  We  have  only 
seen  this  operation  performed  once,  and  then  it  was  by  no  means 
successful;  but  this  single  experiment  does  not  justify  us  in  olfer- 
ing  any  opinion  respecting  a mode  of  treatment  which  appears  to 

* In  our  own  country  the  profession  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  tenotomy  to  Professor  Dick,  of  Edinburgh. — Ed.  Vet. 
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have  been  productive  of  such  beneficial  results  in  the  hands  of  ex- 
perienced operators. 

For  the  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  plantar  tenotomy,  and  at  some  future  time  make  known  to  the 
Society,  if  they  should  think  proper,  the  results  of  the  experiments 
undertaken  by  M.  Henri  Bouley  and  myself  for  the  removal  of 
bowed  legs  in  horses. 

That  peculiar  deviation  of  the  bony  shafts  which,  by  their 
union,  form  the  articulation  of  the  fetlock — that  deviation  which 
procures  for  horses  in  which  it  is  found  the  designation  of  knuck- 
ling, M.  H.  Bouley,  in  the  course  of  clinical  instruction  given  by 
him  at  the  school  at  Alfort,  advises  should  be  studied  under  three 
separate  heads  or  degrees;  for  the  treatment  pursued  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  intensity  of  the  disease. 

The  first,  or  mildest  form,  is  that  in  which  the  more  or  less  ob- 
tuse angles  formed  in  front  by  the  cannon  and  pastern  bones  evince 
a marked  tendency  to  disappear,  and  the  region  of  the  cannon  bone 
and  that  of  the  pasterns,  instead  of  representing  a broken  line,  as 
it  ought  to  do,  present  almost  a perpendicular  one. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  angle  of  the  fetlock,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  causes  we  shall  presently  have  to  speak  of,  has  gradu- 
ally become  effaced,  exists  no  longer ; and,  not  only  so,  but  appears 
as  if  it  would  be  formed  again  on  the  opposite  side.  At  this  pe- 
riod a very  superficial  degree  of  observation  will  enable  us  to  per- 
ceive that,  in  almost  all  knuckling-over  horses,  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  no  longer  thrown  on  the  heels,  but  rests  chiefly  on  the  an- 
terior portions  of  the  hoof. 

Lastly,  the  third  stage  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  symptoms  which 
we  have  already  mentioned.  The  articulation  of  the  fetlock  is 
thrown  so  forward  in  consequence  of  the  retraction  of  the  flexor 
tendons,  that  the  summit  of  the  angle,  the  opening  of  which  is  now 
posterior  instead  of  anterior,  projects  considerably  beyond  the  line 
of  perpendicular.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  work  or  use  animals 
that  are  thus  deformed  in  their  legs. 

Before  entering  into  a consideration  of  all  the  numerous  causes 
which  may  give  rise  to  this  evil,  we  will,  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, describe  the  anatomical  disposition  of  the  part  on  which 
plantar  tenotomy  should  be  performed.  Should  we  in  this  descrip- 
tion pass  too  rapidly  over  important  details,  it  is  because  they  have 
appeared  to  us  to  be  thoroughly  explained  in  the  Essay  published 
by  Professor  Delafond  in  1832,  on  the  section  of  the  flexor  tendons 
of  the  foot  of  the  horse. 

The  tendinous  apparatus  which  is  found  adhering  to  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  cannon  bone  and  phalanges,  and  which  is  intended 
to  support  a portion  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  consists  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  the  internal. 
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1st.  Of  two  tendons  united  together  by  lamellated  cellular  tis- 
sues; the  first  belongs  to  the  gastrocnemii  muscles,  otherwise 
called  the  perforati,  while  the  second  arises  from  the  flexor 
pedis,  otherwise  called  profundus  or  perforans. 

2d.  Of  a strong  fibrous  band,  which  re-unites  itself  with  the  ten- 
don of  the  perforans  muscle  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  cannon 
bone. 

3d.  Of  the  suspensory  ligament. 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  fibrous  band,  which  emanates  from  the  carpal 
ligament,  or  posterior  tarsal,  that  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
practitioners ; for  it  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  evident,  that 
in  every  twenty  cases  of  deviation  of  the  inferior  obliquitus  of  the 
limbs,  at  least  two-thirds  are  caused  by  a pathological  alteration  of 
this  band*.  More  developed  in  the  anterior  than  in  the  posterior 
limbs,  this  fibrous  band,  which  becomes  confounded  with  the 
perforans  tendon,  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the 
superior  part  of  the  cannon,  appears  to  be  intended  to  oppose 
itself  to  the  fore  and  hind  flexor  muscles,  on  the  tendons  of 
which  rest  a more  or  less  considerable  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  body,  in  a state  of  continual  tension.  It  would,  in  fact,  be 
contrary  to  all  known  laws  of  animal  mechanism  or  physiology 
for  a muscle,  even  when  provided  with  numerous  tendinous  inter- 
sections, to  be  constantly  under  the  dominion  of  powers  which 
exact  from  it  a permanent  re-action.  Besides,  the  position  of  this 
band,  the  circumstance  of  its  development  being  greater  in  the  an- 
terior than  in  the  posterior  limbs,  the  spot  at  which  it  re-unites 
itself  with  the  tendons  of  the  perforant  muscles,  and,  lastly,  the  pa- 
thological alterations  of  which  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  seat,  all 
tend  to  the  support  of  our  opinion  relative  to  the  use  of  this  fibrous 
production.  This  being  once  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  it  happens  that,  especially  in  the  fore  legs,  the  retraction 
of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  pasterns  is  owing  more  frequently 
to  some  pathological  alteration  of  the  band  formed  by  the  posterior 
carpal  ligament  than  to  any  lesion  of  the  tendons  themselves. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  fibrous  band  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  and  the  uses  of  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  explain, 
is  confounded  with  the  tendon  of  the  fore  and  hind  perforant 
muscles,  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the  posterior  part 
of  the  cannon.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  point,  for  the 
carpal  or  tarsal  sheath  does  not,  as  has  long  been  supposed,  pro- 
long itself  between  the  perforans  or  perforatus  tendon,  but  between 
the  perforans  and  this  band  of  which  we  are  now  speaking ; hence, 
if  due  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  actual  anatomy  of  the  part,  it 

* Professor  Rigot,  of  the  school  at  Alfort,  has,  in  his  “ Treatise  on  Articu- 
lations,” already  pointed  out  many  peculiar  pathological  alterations  of  which 
this  band  is  frequently  the  seat. 
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may  happen  that  the  operation  of  tenotomy  will  occasionally  be 
performed  without  producing  any  beneficial  results*. 

Towards  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  cannon,  and  nearty  on  a 
level  with  the  articulation  of  the  fetlock,  is  likewise  situated 
another  tendinous  synovial  bursa,  called  the  semmoidian  groove , 
which  is  evidently  intended  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  flexor 
tendons  over  the  projecting  angle  of  the  sesamoids,  and  which 
never  extends  higher  than  the  tubercles  of  the  splent  bones. 

In  concluding  these  descriptive  anatomical  considerations,  we 
have  now  only  to  point  out,  as  clearly  as  we  can,  the  position  on 
either  side  of  the  tendinous  region  of  the  cannon  occupied  by  the 
vessels  and  nerves  which  exist  immediately  beneath  the  inte- 
guments. 

In  the  fore  legs,  on  the  outer  side,  will  be  found  the  lateral  vein 
of  the  cannon,  and  the  plantar  nerve  which  runs  along  by  the  side 
of  this  vein.  They  lie  close  together,  and  are  maintained  on  the 
edge  of  the  perforans  tendon  by  cellular  tissue. 

On  the  inner  side,  the  plantar  nerve  accompanies  the  superficial 
lateral  artery  of  the  metacarpus,  to  which  it  is  closely  attached. 
About  the  spot  where  the  operation  of  tenotomy  should  be  per- 
formed, this  nerve  throws  off  a large  division  or  branch  which 
crosses  the  direction  of  the  flexor  tendons  from  above  downwards, 
and  rejoins  the  external  plantar  nerve  beneath  an  acute  angle. 
On  this  side  the  vein  is  situated  much  deeper,  and  is  found  almost 
in  front  of  the  perforans. 

In  the  hind  legs,  the  superficial  lateral  artery  of  the  metatarsus, 
instead  of  being  situated  on  the  inner  side,  creeps  along  a groove 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  external  splent  bone  and  the  cannon. 
This  sheltered  position  saves  it  from  all  possibility  of  receiving  any 
injury  during  a section  of  one  or  both  tendons.  The  disposition 
of  the  plantar  nerves  in  these  limbs  so  much  resembles  the 
account  we  have  already  given  of  them  in  the  fore  legs,  that 
farther  description  is  needless. 

Since  it  is  admitted  that  all  deviations  of  the  osseous  radii  or 
fibres,  which  by  their  union  concur  to  form  the  articulation  of  the 
fetlock,  may  be  idiopathic  or  symptomatic,  the  causes  which  induce 
this  kind  of  evil  ought  certainly  to  be  divided  into  direct  and  in- 
direct. We  shall  presently  perceive  all  the  importance  of  this 
division  in  a therapeutic  surgical  point  of  view. 

Thus,  while  taking  into  consideration  not  only  the  nature  of  the 
work  exacted  from  the  animals,  but  also  the  peculiar  conformation 
observable  in  some  of  them,  which  seems  to  render  them  extremely 

* There  cannot  be  a doubt  but  that,  when  operating  with  a sharp  instru- 
ment, it  is  very  easy  to  open  the  cul  de  sac  of  the  carpal  or  tarsal  sheath, 
while  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  beneath  it. 
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predisposed  to  contract  the  deformity  of  which  we  are  treating,  we 
should  say  the  direct  causes  are  those  which  act  immediately  upon 
the  parts  constituting  the  tendinous  region  of  the  cannon.  Thus 
wounds — violent  contusions  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  pha- 
langes— strain — laceration  of  the  fibrous  bands  furnished  by  the 
posterior  carpal  and  tarsal  ligaments  to  the  profundus  or  per- 
forans  muscles — acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  synovial  ten- 
dinous sheaths — all  may  be  considered  as  direct  determinant  causes 
which  sooner  or  later  make  the  animals  suffering  from  them  knuckle 
over. 

The  indirect  causes,  on  the  other  hand,  act  on  the  tissues,  the 
alteration  of  which,  especially  when  they  are  of  long  standing,  will 
bring  on  contraction  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  without 
alteration  of  their  substance.  Thus  wounds  penetrating  the  foot 
of  the  horse — narrow  heels — malformation  of  the  hoof  — local 
founder  in  the  sole — navicular  disease — periosteal  inflammation  of 
the  pasterns — and,  lastly,  the  development  of  ringbone ; all  may 
indirectly  become  the  cause  of  the  disease  we  are  speaking  of,  by, 
in  a manner,  forcing  the  animal  to  calculate  his  weight,  and  to  keep 
the  limb  constantly  flexed  or  extended  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
This  unnatural  position  is  speedily  followed,  bj'  a greater  or  less 
degree  of  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  phalanges. 

When,  under  the  influence  of  some  one  of  the  causes  which  we 
have  mentioned,  the  fibrous  band,  or  the  flexor  muscles,  that  we 
have  described,  become  diseased,  a greater  or  less  degree  of  lame- 
ness is  manifested ; when  in  repose,  the  animal  frequently  points 
with  the  lame  leg,  or,  in  other  words,  extends  it  forwards  or  holds 
it  half  bent. 

No  great  length  of  time  elapses  before  a very  considerable  de- 
gree of  swelling  is  manifested  along  the  whole  of  the  tendinous 
region,  and  especially  towards  the  superior  part:  this  is  often  very 
painful  on  pressure.  At  this  period  of  the  disease  the  tendinous  tis- 
sue, which  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  has  lost  its  pearly  white  hue 
and  become  of  a dullish  white,  which  is  sometimes  slightly  tinged 
with  a shade  of  crimson,  arising  from  an  increased  development  of 
those  vessels  which  even  in  their  natural  state  are  apparent. 

When  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  fibrous  parts  of  the 
tendinous  region,  and  to  the  band  formed  by  the  carpal  and  tarsal 
ligaments,  the  animal  has  what  is  commonly  termed  rigid  sinew ; 
and  should  this  pathological  alteration  in  the  end  require  the  ope- 
ration of  plantar  tenotomy,  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  that  operation  will  be  found  united.  If,  however,  the  inflam- 
mation has  communicated  itself  to  the  surrounding  cellular  tissues, 
and  to  the  synovial  sheaths,  which  disappear  beneath  its  influence, 
the  case  becomes  much  more  serious  : it  is  then  no  longer  possible 
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to  separate  the  perforated  tendon  from  the  perforans,  nor  this  latter 
from  the  band  with  which  it  is  united  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  cannon. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles 
is  the  result  of  one  of  the  indirect  causes  which  we  have  speci- 
fied, no  alteration  is  perceptible  in  the  tendinous  portions  of  these 
muscles. 

Various  modes  of  treatment  have  been  recommended  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  these  peculiar  deviations  of  the  articula- 
tion of  the  fetlock  caused  by  some  lesion  of  the  flexor  tendons  of 
the  phalanges,  or  the  fibrous  band  which  unites  one  with  the  other, 
or  even  by  some  disease  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  limb.  The  treat- 
ment resorted  to  ought  to  depend  on  the  duration  of  the  evil,  and 
still  more  on  the  cause  whence  it  arises.  For  example;  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  incessant  action  and  influence  of  an  indirect 
cause,  some  one  of  the  legs  begins  to  lose  its  perpendicularity, 
when  the  fetlock  has  an  evident  tendency  to  be  thrown  forwards, 
no  time  must  be  lost,  if  we  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  the  operation  of  tenotomy,  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid 
of  this  cause  of  the  contraction  of  the  tendons  of  the  profundus  or 
perforans  muscles,  and  the  great  or  perforated.  The  most  effectual 
mode  of  arresting  a deviation  of  the  obliquity  of  the  inferior  bones, 
when  first  it  appears,  is  by  the  use  of  powerful  revulsives,  em- 
ployed with  discernment  and  applied  to  the  region  which  forms  the 
seat  of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  by  moderate  exercise  as  soon 
as  the  animal  is  able  to  walk. 

If  the  cause  of  this  deformity  be  situated  in  the  tendons  them- 
selves, it  may,  even  then,  be  combatted  by  the  application  of 
powerful  revulsives  to  the  diseased  part,  as  firing;  but  such  a mode 
of  treatment  must  only  be  employed  with  the  greatest  care  and  cir- 
cumspection, since  it  may  prove  beneficial  or  most  injurious,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  its  intensity. 

When,  notwithstanding  all  the  curative  and  remedial  means  re- 
sorted to,  in  order  to  prevent  this  deformation  of  the  articulation  of 
the  fetlock,  the  animal  has  become  knuckling-over,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  operation  of  tenotomy,  the  results  of  which  are  more 
or  less  beneficial  and  permanent  according  as  the  cause  of  the  evil 
is  direct  or  indirect,  and  one  tendon  only,  or  simply  the  fibrous 
band,  has  undergone  an  alteration. 

The  operation  of  tenotomy  may  either  be  performed  in  the  old 
way,  so  well  described  in  1832  by  Professor  Delafond,  or,  as  it  is 
now  done,  by  cutting  one  or  both  the  flexor  tendons  underneath 
the  skin.  But,  whichever  the  method  that  is  preferred,  the  animal 
must  first  of  all  undergo  certain  indispensable  preliminary  prepa- 
rations, as  paring  out  the  foot  of  the  diseased  limb,  taking  care  in 
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so  doing  to  spare  the  toe  and  lower  the  heels  as  much  as  possible, 
and  applying  to  the  foot  thus  prepared  a long-toed  shoe  (fer  a 
pince)  in  order  to  throw  that  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  body 
which  usually  rests  on  the  front  of  the  hoof  to  the  back. 

The  old  mode  of  operating  was  as  follows : — The  animal  having 
been  thrown  and  properly  secured,  a long  incision,  of  three  or  three- 
and-a-half  inches,  was  made  on  the  external  side  of  the  tendinous 
region  of  the  cannon,  in  the  space  situated  between  the  tubercles  of 
the  splent  bone  and  the  middle  of  these  bones ; then  the  vessels 
and  nerves,  the  position  of  which  we  have  described,  were  left  on 
one  side,  and  the  tendons  separated  if  the  operation  was  to  be 
simple,  or  taken  together  if  it  was  intended  to  be  double;  lastly,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  section,  they  were  raised  from  the  wound  by 
the  aid  of  curved  scissors,  or  with  an  instrument  constructed  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose,  called  an  elevator  (lem- tendon ).  The 
operation  being  completed,  a slightly  compressive  bandage  was 
placed  over  the  wound,  either  dry  or  with  some  simple  dressing, 
and  four  and  twenty  or  thirty  hours  afterwards  this  was  removed. 
About  the  second  or  third  day  suppuration  commenced ; the  pus 
secreted  was  at  first  limpid,  but  sometimes  became  bloody  and 
foetid — the  edges  of  the  wound  had  a tendency  to  turn  backwards 
— the  limbs  swelled — and  a violent  fever  of  re-action  shortly  mani- 
fested itself. 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  days  the  inflammatory  symptoms  died 
away,  and  the  tendons  began  to  cicatrize. 

Latterly,  experience  having  proved  that  wounds  made  beneath 
the  integuments  are  not  so  serious  as  those  which  are  constantly 
exposed  to  atmospheric  influence,  a mode  of  cutting  the  tendons 
without  making  a larger  incision  in  the  skin  than  is  just  suf- 
ficient to  admit  a bistoury  with  a very  narrow  and  thin  blade  has 
been  devised.  This  mode  of  operating,  which  was  described  by 
M.  H.  Bouley  in  the  “ Compte  Rendu  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort  for  1840,”  is  recommended  by 
this,  namely,  that  it  favours  the  cicatrization  of  wounds  made  in 
the  tendon  by  the  first  intention,  prevents  suppuration  and  inflam- 
mation from  supervening,  and  thus  ensures  a more  rapid  cure,  and 
leaves  scarcely  any  scar  on  the  skin. 

When  the  operation  of  plantar  tenotomy  is  to  be  thus  performed, 
the  animal  is  thrown  and  firmly  secured ; a straight  tenotomy  knife, 
having  a very  narrow,  thin  blade,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a 
pen-knife,  is  then  introduced  between  the  perforans  and  perforating 
tendons;  by  these  means  an  incision  is  effected  in  the  not  unfre- 
quently  indurated  cellular  tissues  which  enclose  between  them  the 
flexor  tendons  of  the  foot.  This  incision  is  only  some  few  lines 
in  extent.  The  instrument  is  then  replaced  by  another  of  the 
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same  kind,  called  a curved  tenotomy  knife,  the  point  of  which  is 
round  and  blunt,  and  the  blade  concave  on  the  sharp  side ; the 
first  was  merely  introductory  to  this  one,  which  completes  the  ope- 
ration. It  is  to  be  turned  towards  the  perforant  tendon,  and  this 
cut  through  by  giving  the  instrument  a slight  undulatory  move- 
ment. If  the  operation  is  to  be  double,  the  instrument  is  then 
turned  towards  the  perforated  tendon,  which  it  severs  in  a similar 
manner.  A peculiar  crackling  sound, — the  instantaneous  separa- 
tion of  the  two  ends  of  the  tendon,  which  can  be  distinctly  felt  be- 
neath the  skin, — and,  lastly,  the  re-appearance  of  the  angle  of  the 
fetlock,  which  had  been  effaced  by  the  contraction — all  these  are 
signs  that  the  operation  is  completed.  A dry  bandage  is  then  ap- 
plied to  the  middle  part  of  the  cannon  and  kept  on  by  means  of  a so- 
lution of  gum  arabic,  and  the  animal  is  got  up  on  its  feet.  When 
the  nerves,  vessels,  and  synovial  sheaths  have  not  been  touched  by 
the  knife,  the  severed  tendon  quickly  heals,  and  the  animal  suffers 
very  little.  But,  when  either  of  these  parts  are  wounded  during 
the  operation,  the  results  are  by  no  means  so  favourable,  and 
troublesome  if  not  dangerous  complications  often  supervene. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  tendinous  region  swells  a little  after  the 
lapse  of  a few  days;  but  this  swelling  rarely  becomes  any  thing 
considerable,  or  causes  much  pain  : it  will,  however,  frequently 
remain  for  a long  time  after  the  operation,  and  often  cannot  be  got 
rid  of  without  firing  the  limb.  When  a tendon  which  has  been 
severed  by  either  of  these  modes  of  operating  is  subsequently 
examined,  an  amorphous  substance,  or  veritable  plastic  lymph,  will 
be  found  between  the  softened  ends  of  the  tendon.  This  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  tissue  of  the  cicatrice,  and  the  formation  of 
irregular  fibres  may  be  traced  throughout  its  structure.  This  newly 
formed  tissue  has  contracted  an  intimate  adhesion  with  the  extre- 
mities of  the  severed  tendon  : it  is,  however,  for  a very  consider- 
able time  the  seat  of  an  abnormal  sensibility,  which  causes  the 
animal  to  go  lame.  If,  notwithstanding  this  lameness,  it  is  worked, 
and  that,  too,  on  hard  and  uneven  ground,  the  tendinous  region 
swells,  becomes  hot,  pressure  on  it  gives  the  animal  great  pain, 
and  the  deviation  in  the  articulation  of  the  fetlock  shortly  re- 
appears.— j Recue il  de  Medecine  Veterinaire  Pratique , Jan.  1845. 
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A LETTER  FROM  PROFESSOR  DICK. 

To  the  Editors  of  “ The  Veterinarian .” 

Gentlemen, — As  you  published  in  your  last  Number  the  letters 
of  Messrs.  Spooner,  Gabriel  and  Mayer,  which  also  appeared  in 
“ The  Mark  Lane  Express,”  on  the  18th  ult.,  I shall  feel  much 
obliged  by  your  publishing  the  following  reply. 

I am,  Gentlemen,  your’s  truly, 

W.  Dick. 


To  the  Editor  of  “ The  Mark  Lane  Express .” 

Edinburgh  Veterinary  College, 
10th  Sept.,  1845. 

Sir, — I HAVE  delayed  troubling  you  with  some  remarks,  which  I 
feel  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  assertions  contained  in  the 
letters  of  Messrs.  Spooner,  Gabriel,  and  Mayer,  in  your  paper  of 
the  18th  ult.,  in  the  expectation  that  those  gentlemen  would  have 
replied  to  my  letter  published  in  the  same  paper,  and  have  given 
some  explanations  that  might  have  prevented  my  troubling  you 
again  on  the  subject  of  the  Examinations  at  this  School  in  April 
1844 ; but  as  they  have  not  done  so,  I now  beg  to  make  a few  ob- 
servations on  their  joint  letter,  because  in  it  they  now  not  only 
find  fault  with  the  examinations,  but  also  assert  that  the  education 
of  the  students  was  “ both  limited  and  defective.” 

In  the  Report  it  is  stated,  that  there  were  “ no  examinations  on 
Chemistry — none  on  Materia  Medica — none  on  Physiology,  none 
on  the  Diseases  of  Cattle  that  deserved  the  name.”  In  the  joint 
letter  of  the  reporters,  however,  we  find  it  stated,  that  “ the  ex- 
amination on  these  important  points  shewed  that  their  education 
was  both  limited  and  defective ;”  but  how  the  examinations  could 
shew  this,  when  it  is  declared  in  the  Report  that  there  was  no  ex- 
amination at  all  on  these  “ important  points,”  I am  at  a loss  to 
conceive,  unless  I am  to  suppose  that,  when  the  reporters  “ most 
solemnly  and  deliberately  aver  that  every  word  contained  in  the 
Report,  with  reference  to  the  examinations,  is  true  in  every  parti- 
cular,” they  have  stated  so  only  in  jest.  Yes;  it  appears  that,  while 
they  were  stating  that  they  are  ready  to  prove  that  they  have  stated 
“ the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,”  they  now 
admit  that  when  they  stated  there  were  no  examinations  on  the 
“ important  points”  already  quoted,  they  merely  meant  to  “ declare 
that  the  pupils  were  neither  strictly  nor  extensively  examined.” 
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This  is  giving  a new  turn  to  the  discussion  ; it  is  not  now  the  neg- 
lect of  the  “ important  points,”  but  that  the  students  were  not 
sufficiently  examined ; and  yet  in  another  part  of  this  most  extra- 
ordinary Report  it  is  complained  that  they  were  too  much  examined, 
because  some  gentlemen  present  chanced  to  ask  some  questions, 
which,  as  the  examination  was  an  open  and  public  one,  any  person 
might  have  naturally  thought  proper  to  do,  as  had  been  the  prac- 
tice on  former  occasions : and  as  many  who  were  present  were  likely 
at  some  future  time  to  have  occasion  for  the  services  of  the  candi- 
dates for  diplomas,  they  had  a right,  I think,  to  be  fully  satisfied 
as  to  their  qualifications.  The  reporters  then  go  on  to  express  their 
“ regret  that  so  many  young  men  should  be  considered  fit  to  enter  on 
a professional  vocation  so  lamentably  ignorant  of  subjects,  a know- 
ledge of  which  is  so  indispensable  to  a veterinary  surgeon.”  But 
what  subjects  do  they  intend  to  say  they  were  ignorant  of?  If 
they  mean  those  already  mentioned,  I ask,  how  do  the  reporters 
know  they  were  ignorant  of  them,  since  they  state  there  were  “ no 
examinations  on  some  of  them”  and  that  especially  on  the  Diseases 
of  Cattle  there  was  “ none  that  deserved  the  name  ?”  At  the 
same  time,  however,  they  allow  in  another  part  of  the  Report,  that 
the  students  here  shewed  that  they  were  much  better  acquainted 
with  Cattle  Pathology  than,  “ their  confreres ” in  the  south,  and 
that,  too,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  allowance  of  £200  a-year  to- 
wards their  tuition  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land. Now,  if  the  examinations  on  the  Diseases  of  Cattle  that  did 
not  deserve  a name  shewed  that  the  students  here  were  much 
better  acquainted  with  that  branch  of  their  profession  than  “ their 
confreres”  in  the  south,  I ask,  is  it  not  a natural  inference  that,  if 
they  had  been  examined  on  the  other  “ important  points,”  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  shewn  that  they  were  equally  supe- 
rior on  those  subjects?  I haVe  been  prevented  by  a designed  ar- 
rangement either  of  the  Council  or  its  official  organ,  from  being 
present  at  the  examinations,  although  an  appointed  Examiner  of 
the  students  of  the  London  School ; and  I cannot,  therefore,  from 
personal  observation,  give  any  opinion  of  those  students  who  were 
examined  at  that  school  at  the  corresponding  examinations ; but  I 
am  not  without  evidence  of  their  qualifications  in  comparison  with 
my  pupils;  for  on  a recent  occasion,  when  two  pupils  of  the  London 
School  and  one  of  mine  were  candidates  for  an  appointment  as 
veterinary  surgeon  to  a regiment  of  cavalry,  theirs  were  rejected 
and  mine  passed  with  great  eclat , and  that,  too,  after  a much  more 
extended  examination  than  the  Council  propose  they  should  under- 
go for  the  diplomas.  And  on  another  occasion,  when  the  Farmers’ 
and  Graziers’  Mutual  Cattle  Association  offered  a prize  of  <£25  for 
the  best  Essay  on  pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle,  on  which  occa- 
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sion  intimations  were  sent  to  all,  or  almost  all,  the  veterinary 
surgeons  in  the  three  kingdoms,  one  of  those  very  pupils  whose 
examinations  the  reporters  state  they  witnessed  “ with  pain ,”  and 
regretted  that,  being  so  “ lamentably  ignorant ,”  they  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  profession,  and  of  whom  they  have  so  reported 
to  the  Council,  obtained  the  prize  in  competition  in  a manner  pub- 
licly opposed  to  all  the  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  country,  and,  for 
ought  I know,  individually,  with  some  even  of  the  Council  them- 
selves. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reporters  and 
the  Report  are  at  variance  with  each  other.  It  must  be  observed, 
that  they  condemn  with  wholesale  assertions  the  students  as  igno- 
rant ; there  are  no  reservations, — no  exceptions  to  the  sweeping 
condemnation.  They  say  “ we  regretted  that  so  many  young  men 
should  be  considered  fit  to  enter  on  a professional  vocation  so  la- 
mentably ignorant  of  subjects,  a knowledge  of  which  is  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  veterinary  surgeon.”  It  is  first  stated,  there  were 
no  examinations  on  certain  subjects,  and,  when  that  is  denied,  they 
say  as  much  as  they  did  not  exactly  mean  that,  but  only  that  they 
were  not  strictly  nor  extensively  examined, — “ that  numbers  were 
never  asked  a single  question  on  any  of  the  subjects  mentioned, 
and  that  those  that  had  any  questions  put  to  them  gave  very  indif- 
ferent answers:  the  whole  examination  evidently  shewing  that  their 
education  on  these  important  points  was  both  limited  and  defec- 
tive.” It  is  now  admitted  that  some  of  the  students  were  examined 
upon  these  subjects  upon  which  the  Report  says  they  were  not ; 
this,  however,  may  be  considered  a very  slight  and  warrantable 
deviation  between  the  reporters  and  the  Report,  and  I might  have 
admitted  even  such  a latitude  had  the  reporters  not  sworn  to  the 
truth  and  correctness  of  every  word.  But  what  will  your  readers 
say,  when  they  are  informed  that  the  reporters  attended  the  ex- 
aminations of  only  one-third  of  the  students  they  so  sweepingly 
condemn,  and  that,  too,  upon  oath.  Of  what  value,  I ask,  is  the 
testimony  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  who  would  thus  come  forward 
and  “ solemnly  and  deliberately  aver”  and  make  oath  to  a statement, 
without  the  slightest  reservation,  regarding  “ the  whole  examina- 
tion,”— an  examination  which  lasted  three  days,  when  they  were 
not  present  quite  a day  and  a half?  What  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  testimony  of  men  who  have  sworn  to  the  account  they  have 
given  of  the  examination  of  forty-five  students,  which  they  say 
“ they  have  heard  with  their  own  ears,  have  seen  with  their  own 
eyes,”  and  of  which  they  “ have  the  testimony  of  their  own  con- 
sciences,” when  it  is  known  that  they  only  arrived  at  the  com- 
mencement or  during  the  examination  of  the  thirtieth  candidate  ? 
Yet,  although  they  thus  attended  and  heard  only  one  more  than  a 
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third  of  the  students  examined,  they  “most  solemnly  and  deli- 
berately aver  that  every  word  contained  in  our  (the)  Report  is 
true  in  every  particular.”  Are  they  to  be  believed  upon  oath  as  to 
a whole  when  they  have  only  heard  with  their  “ own  ears,”  and 
seen  with  their  “ own  eyes,”  and  “ have  the  testimony  of  their 
own  consciences”  to  only  a third  of  what  they  aver.  If  their  con- 
sciences can  allow  them  to  assert  that  they  have  stated  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  when  they  have  only 
seen  and  heard  the  third  part  of  what  they  swore  to  as  a whole, 
I can  only  say  they  have  very  easy  consciences;  but  how  easy 
soever  their  consciences  may  be,  I am  persuaded  their  testimony 
in  the  case  will  only  be  taken  for  what  it  has  proved  to  be  worth. 

They  affirm,  however,  that  their  statement  is  “ substantiated 
by  gentlemen  who  sat  at  the  same  table  with  Dr.  Mercer.”  But 
where  is  their  statement]  Let  the  reporters  bring  it  forward, 
authenticated  by  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  they  refer  to : from 
what  has  been  already  shewn  it  is,  indeed,  much  wanted  to  sup- 
port them. 

The  reporters,  and  especially  Mr.  Gabriel,  have  laid  great  stress 
upon  my  protest  regarding  chemistry,  as  a proof  of  their  correct- 
ness in  reporting;  but  Mr.  Gabriel  has  forgotten  to  mention  in  the 
report,  that  he  also  protested  at  last  examination,  and  that  his  pro- 
test was  against  four  of  the  students  being  examined, — not  against 
their  being  passed  as  unqualified,  or  to  their  being  ignorant  on  any 
point,  but  because  they  had  not  produced  certain  certificates,  one 
of  which  was  a certificate  of  having  attended  chemistry.  I con- 
tended that  the  Council  had  no  right  by  the  Charter  to  demand 
such  certificates;  because  the  Charter  only  gives  power  to  exa- 
mine, not  directly  to  enforce  a curriculum  ; and  that  they  had  no 
right  to  demand  any  other  than  a general  certificate  of  their  having 
attended  the  course  of  study  prescribed  in  either  school  at  the  time 
the  Charter  was  granted ; and  that  as  there  was  then  no  class  of 
chemistry  taught  in  the  school,  they  had  no  right  to  demand  that 
the  students  should  produce  more  than  a general  certificate  of 
having  attended  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  rules  of 
this  school;  hence  arose  my  protest.  1 objected  also,  on  another 
ground,  to  furnishing  these  certificates,  which  was,  that  these  four 
students  had  entered  here  long  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  bye- 
laws which  demand  those  certificates,  and  that  the  bye-laws  could 
not  have  a retrospective  effect  in  regard  to  any  student — that  they 
did  not  apply  to  those  who  had  entered  here  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bye-laws  : nay,  more,  the  bye-laws  which  the  Council 
sought  to  bring  into  operation  against  these  four  students  were  as 
applicable  to  all  who  presented  themselves  at  the  same  time ; in- 
stead of  which,  however,  they  are  so  framed  that  they  do  not  come 
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into  force  until  after  January  1st,  1848,  at  least  such  is  the  con- 
struction I put  upon  them — a construction  so  obvious,  that  when  I 
asserted  such  to  be  the  case,  the  Council  found  so  much  difficulty 
in  interpreting  the  laws  they  themselves  had  made,  that  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  consulting  a lawyer  as  to  their  meaning. 
The  Examiners,  however,  considering  Mr.  Gabriel  to  be  wrong, 
examined  the  students  in  question,  and  passed  them  all ; not  only 
so,  but  two  of  the  four  were  awarded  prizes  for  chemistry.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Council  are  more  anxious  to  throw  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  young  men  becoming  members  of  the  pro- 
fession than,  with  all  their  pretended  anxiety,  to  secure  the  proper 
education  of  the  students;  indeed,  from  first  to  last,  the  object  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Charter,  and  the  Council,  which  is  formed  of 
its  promoters,  has  been  to  attempt  to  establish  a professional  mo- 
nopoly, by  asking  to  obtain  a Charter  with  the  ulterior  view  of 
afterwards  applying  to  Parliament  for  certain  exclusive  privileges, 
which  their  whole  conduct  shews  they  would  prefer  to  the  charter 
of  knowledge. 

In  regard  to  the  medals  about  which  Dr.  Mercer  and  Mr.  Ga- 
briel are  at  variance,  it  will,  perhaps,  settle  the  dispute  when  I 
state,  there  were  two  given  for  proficiency  in  chemistry,  beside 
those  awarded  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and  one  of  them  was  given  by 
me.  If  Mr.  Gabriel  had  taken  correct  notes,  and  given  a correct 
report  of  the  examinations  to  the  Council,  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  Dr.  Wilson’s  letter  ; and  I do  think  he  had  no  excuse 
for  being  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Wilson  was  appointed  to 
give  a course  of  lectures  to  the  veterinary  students  last  session,  as 
it  was  advertised  both  in  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  newspapers, 
and  also  in  The  VETERINARIAN,  last  year,  long  before  the  session 
commenced. 

But  the  reporters  go  on  to  ask  Dr.  Mercer,  whether  he  thinks 
they  “do  not  know  what  an  examination  ought  to  be?”  and 
whether  they  “ are  not  capable  of  expressing  with  truth  that 
which  they  both  saw  and  heard?”  and  I take  the  liberty  of  stating, 
that  whatever  Dr.  Mercer  may  say  or  think  they  are  “ capable ” 
of  doing,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  they  have  not  told 
the  truth  when  they  swear  to  a third  part  being  the  whole.  It 
matters  not  to  me  whether  the  reporters  have  done  what  they 
have  from  “ malice  or  design.”  I think  I can  prove  that  it  has 
been  from  something  like  both,  if  called  on  to  do  so.  But  I have 
said  enough  at  present;  and,  in  conclusion,  as  they  have  challenged 
Dr.  Mercer  to  bring  the  students  before  the  Council  to  be  re-ex- 
amined, I now  offer  to  test  their  qualifications  before  any  set  of 
impartial  judges,  pitting  three  of  those  “ ignorant ” students  against 
the  three  learned  reporters.  I will  meet  them  at  York,  which  is 
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half  way,  the  same  number  of  questions  shall  be  asked  of  both  ; 
the  reporters  themselves,  or  the  Council,  or  any  judge  or  set  of 
judges  they  may  appoint,  may  examine  my  pupils.  I will  under- 
take to  examine  the  reporters:  the  questions  and  answers  shall  be 
taken  down  in  writing,  and  the  party  answering  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  questions  shall  be  declared  the  gainer,  and  the  loser  shall 
pay  the  expenses;  but,  if  equal,  it  shall  be  a drawn  battle,  and, 
of  course,  each  will,  in  that  case,  pay  their  own.  The  issue  will 
end  the  discussion. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

William  Dick. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


With  regard  to  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  their  Deputa- 
tion, we  cannot  but  feel  regret  that  they  should  have  proved  the 
occasion  of  so  much  angry  discussion  as  has  appeared  in  the 
letters  we  have  published  on  the  subject : since  so  they  have 
proved,  however,  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  a 
correspondence  which  from  the  first  was  any  thing  but  a pleasing 
or  profitable  one,  and  at  length  has  turned  out,  to  those  concerned, 
we  should  imagine,  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  Our  Journal  ever 
has  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  open  to  men  of  all  parties  and  opinions, 
as  a medium  through  which  they  may  fearlessly  and  honestly 
express  their  sentiments : on  no  occasion,  however,  has  it  been, 
nor  on  any  can  it  be,  made  the  arena  of  their  quarrels.  We  profess 
to  have  too  much  regard  for  the  welfare  of  our  professional  body 
to  lend  our  pages  to  the  publication  of  that  which  may  tend  to 
foment  disagreement  among  its  members.  Whatever  may  remain 
to  be  settled  touching  the  Reports  in  question  will  have  to  be 
adjusted  by  the  Council  : for  our  own  part,  we  decline  further  to 
interfere. 
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Election  of  Mr.  Hales  as  Coroner. 

The  election  of  coroner  for  the  Oswestry  and  Pimhill  districts 
of  the  county  was  held  at  Ruyton-of-the-Eleven  Towns,  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday  last.  The  Deputy  Sheriff,  J.  J.  Peele, 
Esq.,  at  eleven  o’clock,  proceeded  to  the  hustings,  accompanied  by 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Kenjmn,  H.  P.  T.  Aubrey,  Esq.,  and  a numer- 
ous party  of  gentlemen  and  freeholders  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Sheriff  having  opened  the  Court,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Kenyon 
proposed  Mr.  John  Miles  Hales  as  a fit  and  proper  person  to  be 
elected  coroner  for  the  district  of  Oswestry  and  Pimhill.  He  had 
known  Mr.  Hales  for  some  years,  and  had  no  doubt  of  his  capa- 
bility for  the  office.  He  was  a man  of  sound  sense,  and  an  honest 
heart ; and  he  (Mr.  Kenyon)  felt  confident  that  Mr.  Hales  would 
use  every  exertion  to  make  himself  conversant  with  every  part  of 
the  duties  which  the  office  required. 

H.  P.  Aubrey,  Esq.,  seconded  the  nomination,  and  said  that  he 
fully  concurred  in  every  word  Mr.  Kenyon  had  stated.  He  had 
known  Mr.  Hales  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  the  last  sixteen 
years  he  had  been  in  almost  continual  communication  with  him, 
in  consequence  of  his  (Mr.  Aubrey)  being  one  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  of  the  Oswestry  Dispensary,  and  Mr.  Hales  holding 
the  office  of  Secretary  and  Dispenser  to  tiiat  institution.  He  was 
sure  Mr.  Hales,  from  his  medical  knowledge  and  general  intelli- 
gence, was  as  fully  qualified  to  fill  the  office  of  coroner  as  any  one 
the  freeholders  could  select. 

No  other  candidate  being  proposed,  the  Deputy- Sheriff  declared 
Mr.  Hales  duly  elected,  and  administered  to  him  the  oaths  of  office, 
and  the  other  oaths  necessary  to  be  taken  on  the  occasion ; after 
which 

Mr.  Hales  thanked  the  freeholders  for  the  confidence  they  had 
placed  in  him  by  electing  him  to  the  office  of  coroner.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  had  nominated  him,  had  stated  that  having  known  him 
for  many  years,  they  considered  him  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  coroner,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  any  thing  he  could  say 
for  himself  would  have  little  weight  in  comparison  with  the  re- 
commendations of  gentlemen  who  stood  so  deservedly  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  county  as  they  did.  He  said  every  exertion 
should  be  made  on  his  part  efficiently  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
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the  office,  and  he  felt  the  importance  and  responsibilities  attached  to 
it.  He  was  deeply  grateful  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  so  kindly 
nominated  him,  and  to  every  one  present  for  their  attendance  at 
the  election. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  given  to  the  Sheriff,  the  meeting 
broke  up. 

At  two  o’clock  a party  of  at  least  thirty  friends  of  the  newly- 
elected  coroner  dined  together  at  the  Powis  Castle  Arms,  to 
which  Mr.  Hales  was  invited.  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  and 
the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  drunk,  the  health  of  the  new 
coroner  was  given  by  R.  J.  Comberbach,  Esq.,  which  was  drunk 
with  a hearty  good  will,  and  duly  responded  to  by  Mr.  Hales. 

The  health  of  the  Sheriff,  the  Hon.  T.  Kenyon,  and  H.  P.  Aubrey, 
Esq.,  followed,  and  these  were  succeeded  by  many  other  gentlemen 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  bells  rang  a merry  peal,  and,  alto- 
gether, it  was  rather  a gay  day  at  Ruyton. 

Eddowess  Journal , Shrewsbury,  Sept.  10/A,  1845. 


Royal  Veterinary  College. 

To  the  Editors  of  “ The  Veterinarian .” 

September  20/A,  1845. 

Sir, — In  human  schools  of  medicine  we  annually  hear  of  prizes 
being  distributed  to  the  candidates  who  have  made  most  progress 
in  the  different  branches  of  their  studies,  thus  creating  a spirit  of 
emulation  amongst  them,  from  which  I have  no  doubt  great  benefits 
are  derived,  that  perhaps  tend  to  enlighten  the  profession ; but 
why,  I am  at  a loss  to  account  for,  does  not  that  admirable  plan 
extend  as  far  as  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London  ? Is  it 
because  it  is  not  considered  needed  amongst  those  who  study  the 
diseases,  &c.,  of  the  lower  order  of  animals  I If  that  be  the  reason, 
I should  immediately  exclaim,  it  is  not  sufficiently  grounded  for 
such  an  exemption.  But  it  is  useless  for  me  to  conjecture,  as  I 
cannot  think  of  any  probable  reason  why  prizes  are  not  offered 
to  students  who  may  wish  to  become  competitors. 

I will  just,  before  closing  this  letter,  state,  that  I am  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  system  of  distributing  prizes  at  the  human  schools  were 
adopted  at  the  College,  the  results  may  ultimately  prove  beneficial, 
not  only  to  the  College,  but  also  be  a source  of  gratification  to  the 
friends  of  the  pupils. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Studens  Collegii  Regalis  Veterinarii. 
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Instinct  of  Sheep. 

There  is  no  class  of  animals  under  the  immediate  care  and  pro- 
tection of  man  endowed  with  so  keen  perceptions  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  and  of  the  changes  that  are  preparing,  as  sheep  are. 
Many  a time  have  I seen  them  hastening  away  from  exposed  and 
shelterless  places  at  night,  and  crowding  near  a place  of  safety, 
when  I could  not  discern  a single  warning  of  danger,  and  not  a 
cloud  was  to  be  seen.  In  1796  I had  left  about  fifteen  scores  of 
sheep  in  a tried  and  proven  shelter  for  a S.W.  wind,  not  too 
strong.  I had  frequently  left  them  there  before,  and  I never 
missed  to  find  them  safe  and  comfortable.  It  was  growing  dark, 
and  I was  plodding  my  weary  way  homeward,  through  a very 
heavy  snow,  knee-deep ; but  before  distance  and  darkness  closed 
them  from  my  sight,  I looked  back  to  see  if  they  had  given  over 
work  (ceased  to  dig  for  their  food),  when  I was  surprised  to  see 
them  on  their  march  down  hill  for  a small  plantation,  where  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  be  stalled  when  the  wind  blew  from  the 
snowy  points.  It  first  occurred  to  me  that  a wild  beast  had  passed 
near  them ; but  I soon  understood  by  their  bleating,  and  falling 
into  rows  one  behind  the  other,  that  the  movement  was  sponta- 
neous and  general.  They  had  a rough  flat  plain  to  cross  before 
they  reached  the  plantation.  It  was  mossy,  and  deep  with  snow, 
and  a heavy  fall  of  snow  continued  to  drive  on  them ; yet  through 
all  these  obstacles  they  forced  their  way.  There  was  nothing  that 
could  suggest  a drift  to  my  mind  but  the  movement  and  bleating 
of  the  sheep.  They  took  their  route  for  that  side  of  the  plantation 
where  was  a safe  shelter  from  a S.W.  hurricane.  But  though 
their  instinct  admonished  them  that  a tempest  was  impending,  they 
knew  not  from  what  quarter  it  would  blow,  and  the  angry  East 
and  N.E.  were  mustering  up  a dreadful  storm,  against  which, 
in  that  situation,  they  had  no  defence.  I did  not  see  them  till  ten 
o’clock  on  the  next  day.  The  wreath  which  had  accumulated 
itself  against  the  dyke  was  piled  higher  than  the  dyke  itself,  and 
was  leaning  over  upon  the  trees  : some  of  the  strongest  of  the 
sheep  had  still  kept  treading  down  the  snow  as  it  gathered  around 
them,  and  were  on  the  top  of  the  wreath ; but  many  clusters  of 
them,  farther  back,  were  quite  immersed  under  the  snow.  What 
with  probing  and  digging,  I got  them  all  out  except  two  hogs  that 
had  been  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  snow  and  their  comrades 
struggling  above  them. — Farm . Mag . Feb.  24,  p.  25. 
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ON  CARPITIS. 

By  W.  A.  Cherry,  VS. 

UNDER  the  term  “carpitis”  I propose  to  describe  a disease  of 
the  knee-joint,  which  in  its  commonly  existing  form  has  never,  as 
far  as  I am  aware,  been  specifically  described. 

The  knee-joint  itself  has  been  considered  to  be  exempt  from 
disease,  unless  from  the  infliction  of  direct  injury : indeed,  so  far 
did  the  late  Professor  Coleman  carry  his  opinion  on  this  subject, 
that  he  used  to  assert,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  the  knee 
was  never  the  seat  of  lameness. 

The  old  farriers  described  a lameness  as  existing,  not  referrible 
either  to  the  foot,  fetlock,  or  shoulder,  to  which,  from  the  peculia- 
rity of  the  gait,  they  gave  the  name  of  “ chest-founder.”  From 
the  very  term  employed,  it  is  manifest  that  they  were  in  ignorance 
of  the  seat  and  cause  of  such  lameness.  This  term  has  been  dis- 
carded by  the  modern  veterinarian  as  “ barbarously  ignorant;” 
but  from  its  expressing  so  accurately  the  manner  of  a horse’s  pro- 
gression under  certain  states  of  lameness,  it  was  worthy  of  being 
more  closely  investigated  before  it  was  thrown  aside. 

It  was  not  until  1 became  acquainted  with  disease  of  the  knee- 
joint  that  I fully  understood  the  applicability  of  their  appellation ; 
but  reflection  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  old  farriers’  term  of 
“ chest-founder”  must  be  considered  a recognition  of  that  disease 
to  which  I have  given  the  name  of  “ carpitis,”  albeit  they  de- 
scribed and  treated  of  a symptom  alone. 

The  gait  in  chronic  carpitis  affecting  both  knee-joints  gives  to 
a rider  the  sensation  of  the  chest  being  displaced  from  its  right 
position,  a sinking  or  “ foundering,”  and  which  feels  as  if  it  would 
increase  at  every  step  of  the  horse.  When  attention  is  drawn  to 
this  peculiar  gait,  it  is  easy  to  be  distinguished  from  the  short  cat- 
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like  step  in  naviculitis,  which  gives  to  a rider  a sensation  of 
the  chest  being  raised  up,  or  an  attempt  at  doing  so : further,  the 
feet  in  naviculitis  are  brought  to  the  ground  with  the  toe  first, 
and  in  consequence  the  step  is  short  and  stilty,  from  the  weight 
being  thrown  as  much  as  possible  on  the  column  of  bones,  to 
relieve  the  affected  tendon  or  surface  over  which  it  plays ; and 
from  the  same  cause  there  is  great  inclination  to  canter,  a pace 
which,  when  slow,  brings  into  play  but  slightly  the  flexor  tendons 
or  navicular  joint.  In  carpitis,  on  the  contrary,  these  symptoms 
are  reversed,  from  the  cause  of  lameness  being  seated  on  or 
amongst  the  carpal  bones.  The  effort  is  not  now  to  throw  the  weight 
on  the  bony  column,  but  on  to  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  and 
by  this  means  to  avoid  concussion ; hence  the  limb  is  carried  for- 
wards as  nearly  straight  as  possible;  and,  still  farther  to  effect 
this  object,  it  is  thrown  with  a circumductive  motion  outwards, 
and  brought,  to  the  ground  with  the  heels  first,  as  is  shewn  by 
the  wearing  away  of  the  points  of  the  heels  of  the  shoe.  This 
mode  of  progression  produces  a long  step,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
fore-quarters  are  dropped  or  lowered,  which  has  been,  I doubt  not, 
the  origin  of  the  term  “ chest-founder.”  There  is  also  a disinclina- 
tion to  canter ; and  if  this  pace  is  attempted,  it  gives  increased  pain, 
and  a rocking  motion  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  the  rider. 

Another  point  of  difference  may  be  adverted  to,  which  is, 
that  in  “ carpitis”  a horse  will  hang  heavy  on  the  bit ; and  if  a 
false  step  is  made,  it  is  recovered  from  with  difficulty.  This  will 
be  accounted  for  by  the  previous  observations ; and  when  the  toe 
strikes  any  obstacle,  which  is  very  apt  to  occur,  it  increases  the 
lameness  of  that  limb,  but  which  gradually  subsides  to  the  pre- 
vious state.  In  naviculitis  the  reverse  of  these  are  manifested. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  difference;  that  is,  in  the  manner  in 
going  down  or  up  rising  ground.  In  carpitis  the  lameness  is  in- 
creased in  descending  and  mitigated  on  ascending  ground;  in 
naviculitis  this  is  reversed,  arising  from  the  same  causes  as  before 
adverted  to  in  speaking  of  the  canter. 

It  may  appear  as  an  objection,  considering  there  is  so  much 
lameness,  that  there  is  not  a great  degree  of  external  appearance 
of  disease,  as  is  seen  in  its  analogous  disease  spavin;  but  that 
objection  will  vanish  when  we  consider  how  much  sooner  a horse 
becomes  unfit  for  use  from  a lameness  in  the  fore  than  in  the  hind 
limbs ; and  therefore  when  a horse  lame  before  is  considered  to 
be,  from  whatever  cause,  irremediably  lame,  he  is  not  again  used 
as  a hackney,  but  is  sent  to  harness,  and  thus  the  extra  weight  of 
a rider  being  got  rid  of,  and  also,  in  most  instances,  the  pace  being 
slower  and  more  equal  in  harness  than  in  saddle,  another  fruitful 
aggravation  of  disease  is  got  rid  of  or  diminished,  while  the  con- 
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verse  of  this  holds  with  regard  to  spavin ; for  horses  that  are  too 
lame  from  the  latter  disease  to  be  pleasant  in  harness,  are  so  in 
moderate  use  in  saddle ; but  in  either  case  the  same  amount  of  re- 
lief to  the  affected  part  cannot,  by  the  changing  from  one  kind  of 
labour  to  another,  be  given  to  the  diseases  of  the  hind  as  to  the 
fore  limb. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  I have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  characteristic  difference  between  “ carpitis”  and  “ naviculitis,” 
when  both  legs  are  similarly  affected,  and  have  also  only  consi- 
dered one  of  the  terms  of  the  old  farriers.  There  is  another  which 
they  applied  to  lameness  of  the  fore  limbs — “ shoulder  shook,”  or 
“ shook  in  the  shoulders this,  I think,  ought  more  properly  to 
be  considered  as  referrible  to  “ naviculitis,”  and  synonymous  with 
“ groggy.”  I am  disposed  to  believe,  from  a careful  perusal  of 
many  of  the  old  writers,  that  this  is  the  meaning  they  themselves 
intended  by  the  use  of  the  two  terms ; and  though,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  may  be  used  synonymously,  this  must  not  be  won- 
dered at,  when  the  true  seat  of  either  disease  was  unknown ; 
and  if  “ chest-founder”  be  an  accurate  description  of  the  sensation 
conveyed  by  the  gait  in  “ carpitis,”  “ shoulder  shook”  is  nearly 
equally  expressive  of  the  gait  in  “ naviculitis.” 

The  differences  between  “ carpitis”  and  “ shoulder  lameness”  I 
shall  point  out  when  I come  to  speak  of  the  disease  as  existing  in 
one  leg  only,  the  previous  remarks  being  more  particularly  to 
draw  attention  to  a lameness,  the  seat  of  which  has  been  con- 
founded with  another,  perhaps  more  frequently  occurring,  but  not 
a more  important  disease. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  joint,  and  the  treatment  best  suited  for  the  mitigation  or 
removal  of  the  disease,  I give  in  a condensed  form  the  following 
cases,  occurring  between  the  years  1834  and  1837,  as  illustrative 
of  the  disease  under  different  circumstances,  as  also  from  their  re- 
maining under  my  observation  a considerable  period  after  their 
dismissal  from  treatment. 

A bay  pony,  aged ; bought  very  lame  of  the  off  fore  limb,  a 
slight  abrasion  of  the  knees,  evidently  from  having  recently  fallen 
down  : nothing  of  previous  history  known.  Considering  it  to  be  a 
case  of  “ carpitis,”  I at  once  proceeded  to  treatment,  by  firing  the 
inside  of  both  knee  joints,  and  applying  a mild  blister  imme- 
diately afterwards.  The  pony  was  tied  up  till  the  third  day, 
when,  upon  being  turned  out  loose,  he  trotted  sound.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks  I rode  him  fourteen  miles,  and  continued  to  ride 
and  drive  him  for  about  a year  and  a half,  during  which  time  he 
was  perfectly  sound,  wilh  the  exception  of  about  a week,  when 
he  became  lame  from  slipping  on  some  beaten  snow.  A week’s 
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rest,  without  any  treatment,  restored  him.  For  a few  months  after 
I sold  him  I occasionally  saw  him,  and  he  still  continued  sound. 

A chestnut  mare,  six  years  old,  belonging  to  Mr.  F.,  was  brought, 
lame  of  the  near  fore  limb.  The  history  given  of  the  case  was, 
that  she  had  fallen  down,  between  two  and  three  months  before, 
merely  cutting  her  knees.  When  nearly  well,  and  beginning  to  be 
used,  she  shewed  symptoms  of  lameness.  Blisters  were  advised  by 
the  practitioner  attending  her,  and  applied  from  the  hoof  to  the 
middle  of  each  arm.  When  fit,  turned  out;  and  in  six  weeks 
came  up  sound.  The  exercise  given  to  get  her  fit  for  work  in  a 
few  days  rendered  her  lame.  Another  practitioner,  considering  it 
to  arise  from  disease  of  the  foot,  advised  standing  in  wet  clay. 
This  was  also  adopted  for  some  time,  but  with  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  lameness,  the  most  so  when  first  removed  from  the 
clay.  After  this  varied  and  long-continued  treatment  I looked 
upon  it  as  almost  hopeless ; but  still  something  was  worth  trying. 
After  a careful  examination,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  seat 
of  mischief  was  in  the  knee,  and  advised,  as  the  only  probable 
means  of  obtaining  relief,  firing,  which  was  accordingly  done,  as 
in  the  previous  case.  At  the  end  of  a week  she  went  sound.  Suf- 
ficient rest  was  given  to  allow  the  weakened  parts  to  recover  their 
tone,  when  she  went  to  her  usual  work,  light  draught,  and  con- 
tinued sound  for  about  two  years,  when  I lost  sight  of  her. 

A black  gelding,  belonging  to  W.  P.,  Esq.,  lame  of  the  off  fore 
limb ; quite  recent.  No  symptom  could  be  detected  by  careful  ex- 
amination, either  in  the  foot  or  leg,  to  account  for  the  lameness. 
I supposed  it  to  be  situate  in  the  flexor  tendons,  and  applied  cold 
lotion,  and  bled  from  the  pastern  veins.  No  relief  being  obtained, 
blood  was  taken  from  the  toe,  and  stimulants  applied  to  the  supposed 
seat  of  mischief.  These  methods  of  treatment  occupied  fourteen 
or  fifteen  days : still  no  amendment.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this 
might  be  a case  of  carpitis,  though  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  that 
disease,  which  I had  laid  down  for  my  guidance,  were  not  recog- 
nizable ; but  knowing  how  anomalous  some  cases  are  as  regards 
diagnostic  symptoms,  I determined  to  attack  the  knee  joint,  and 
applied  olea  alba  §ss,  tinct.  lyttse  c.  3ij  over  the  inside  of  the  knee 
of  the  affected  limb,  and  repeated  daily,  until  moderate  vesication 
was  induced.  Under  this  treatment  the  horse  became,  in  a week, 
nearly  sound,  and  shortly  after  returned  to  work  quite  sound.  He 
remained  so  for  a few  months,  when  he  again  became  lame.  After 
the  result  of  the  former  attack,  I at  once  followed  the  same  treat- 
ment as  proved  successful  before  : this  soon  restored  the  animal  to 
soundness ; but  I could  not  now  consider  this  likely  to  prove  any 
thing  but  temporary,  and  gave  an  opinion  accordingly. 

As  I anticipated,  a few  months  again  brought  the  horse  under  my 
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treatment.  I wished  to  resort  to  the  actual  cautery  : to  this  the 
owner  would  not  consent,  though  strongly  urged  to  do  so.  Both 
knees  were  strongly  blistered,  after  blood  had  been  freely  abstracted 
from  the  toe  of  the  lame  limb : rest,  of  course,  followed,  and  sound- 
ness was  the  result. 

The  period  was  but  short  ere  he  again  became  lame  of  the  same 
limb.  From  its  frequent  repetition,  I could  not  help  thinking  that, 
during  the  periods  of  apparent  soundness,  disease  must  have  been 
insidiously  going  on,  and  that  now  it  must  be  looked  at  as  a hope- 
less case.  Being  a favourite  horse,  every  means  likely  to  benefit 
were  to  be  adopted,  and  I was  now  allowed  to  fire,  which  I did 
with  severity,  blistering  afterwards : as  soon  as  fit,  a second 
blister  was  applied  : rest  followed,  as  a matter  of  course. 

This  severe  treatment  again  produced  apparent  soundness;  but  it 
was  only  transitory. 

The  owner  wished  to  have  neurotomy  performed.  To  this  I ob- 
jected, remarking  that  I could  not  conceive  benefit  would  result 
from  depriving  the  foot  of  sensation,  while  the  part  affected  was 
freely  supplied  with  nerves.  After  my  reluctance  to  operate, 
except  as  an  experiment,  the  horse  was  sent  to  a practitioner  of 
eminence  at  the  west-end,  who  pronounced  him  lame  from  navicular 
disease,  and  recommended  neurotomy , which  he  was  allowed  to 
perform. 

After  the  horse  was  sent  home,  I by  accident  saw  him.  He  was 
certainly  not  benefitted  by  the  neurotomy  : in  addition  to  the 
original  lameness  he  was  now  very  fumbly. 

Three  months  after,  the  owner  informed  me  of  the  result.  He 
took  the  horse  into  the  country,  where,  after  every  means  he  could 
suggest  to  make  the  horse  in  some  degree  useful,  he  found  him  so 
very  unsafe  from  the  numbness  of  his  feet  added  to  the  lameness, 
that  he  gave  him  to  a neighbouring  farmer,  to  work  on  the  land  if 
he  could,  which  latter  he  much  doubted  would  be  accomplished. 

T have  always  regretted  my  not  being  able  to  keep  this  horse  in 
view  until  his  death ; but,  from  circumstances,  this  was  out  of  my 
power. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ON  VETERINARY  OBSTETRICY— EXTRACTION  OF 
THE  FCETUS. 

By  W.  A.  Cartwright,  M.R.C.V.S.  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

I HAVE  often  thought  how  highly  necessary  it  is  for  every  per- 
son following  the  veterinary  profession,  especially  in  the  country, 
to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  method  of  extracting  the  foetus  in 
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the  various  animals,  and  yet,  I fear,  many  are  miserably  ignorant 
of  this  department ; indeed,  I do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been 
otherwise,  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  how  this 
branch  has  been  neglected ; for  during  the  time  I was  at  the  Col- 
lege in  London  I never  heard  a single  lecture  on  the  subject,  and 
I suppose  it  was  never  touched  upon  in  other  years : but  upon  this 
dark  side  I will  not  dwell,  as  a brighter  day  has  dawned  upon 
the  Veterinary  College,  and  there  is  now  one  filling  the  chair  on 
cattle  pathology,  fully  competent  to  teach  and  illustrate,  from 
practical  experience,  this  branch  of  our  profession. 

There  are  dispersed  throughout  the  country  many  very  useful 
and  practical  persons,  who,  for  years,  have  been  known  to  be  well 
skilled  in  veterinary  obstetricy ; yet  these  very  persons,  for  want 
of  being  grounded  in  the  principles  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
pathology,  I have  known  commit  most  egregious  mistakes,  and  use 
most  unjustifiable  force. 

I recollect,  some  few  years  ago,  a farmer  who  lived  a few  miles 
from  this  place,  and  who  was  considered  pretty  clever  in  assisting 
cows  to  calve,  being  sent  for,  to  a gentleman’s  bouse,  to  a valuable 
Welsh  in-calf  cow  that  was  supposed  to  have  gone  the  full  period 
of  her  utero  gestation,  in  consequence  of  her  being  uneasy  and 
straining.  He  made  an  examination,  and  declared  that  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  was  so  closed  up,  hard,  and  rigid,  that  she  never 
would  be  able  to  calve,  and  that  the  best  thing  would  be  to  have 
her  killed  for  meat ; consequently,  a butcher  (my  next-door  neigh- 
bour) was  sent  for,  who,  after  some  persuasion,  advised  the  owner 
not  to  kill  her,  but  that  he  would  give  a fair  price  for  her,  and 
give  her  a trial  a little  longer,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  he 
brought  her  home,  and  immediately  sent  for  me  to  examine  her. 
I found  her  looking  uncommonly  well  and  lively,  and  on  turning 
her  into  the  field  she  ate  greedily.  Her  udder  was  beginning  to 
fill,  but  she  was  not  at  all  “ off  at  the  hips and  on  introducing 
my  hand  up  the  vagina,  T found  that  the  os  uteri  was  not  at  all 
dilated,  but  in  a perfectly  healthy  and  natural  state.  As  she  did 
not  strain  much,  and  there  appeared  but  little  the  matter  with  her, 
and  evidently  not  being  at  her  full  time,  I advised  him  to  leave 
her  alone.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  straining  ceased,  and  in 
about  a week  after  she  calved  a fine  healthy  calf  without  assist- 
ance, and  in  a few  days  after  she  was  sold  for  £14. 

Another  farrier,  who  lives  in  this  town,  was  sent  for  to  assist  a 
cow  to  calve.  It  was  a breech  presentation,  and  he  was  unable  to 
raise  the  hind  legs  into  the  passage,  so  as  to  extract  it ; and  as  it 
is  a rule  with  such  persons  that  the  calf  “ must  be  got  away,”  let 
the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  a strong  rope  was  passed 
around  the  loins,  and  by  using  tremendous  force  a full  grown  calf 
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was  extracted  in  that  doubled  position  ; but,  as  a matter  of  course, 
the  cow  did  not  long  survive  such  infamous  treatment.  I will 
now  relate  the  following  cases,  as  they  will,  in  some  respects,  il- 
lustrate my  subject. 


False  Presentation  in  a Cow — Rupture  of  the  Uterus. 

About  11  P.M.,  April  8th,  1845,  a short-horned  cow,  belonging 
to  a farmer  five  miles  from  here,  shewed  signs  of  approaching  par- 
turition. At  one  next  morning  a foot  made  its  appearance,  and, 
not  seeing  the  other  fore-foot  or  head,  other  parties  were  called  up, 
who  found  them  lying  below.  The  other  leg  was  soon  righted ; 
but  it  took  nearly  an  hour  to  raise  the  head  and  get  it  into  its 
natural  position.  Great  force  was  now  used  by  seven  men  to 
draw  it  away,  aided  also  by  the  leverage  of  an  iron  crow-bar,  but 
without  avail.  A cord  was  now  secured  around  the  lower  jaw, 
by  which  means  the  head  was  brought  more  forward  into  the 
passage,  and  ultimately  drawn  out,  and  the  foetus  extracted.  On 
passing  along,  it  may  here  be  observed,  that  this  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  occurrence,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  head  itself  should  be  pulled  at  and  kept  forward,  so  as  for  it  to 
lie  at  full  length  upon  the  metacarpal  bones,  as  I have  frequently 
observed  that,  by  pulling  at  the  legs  alone  we  seem  to  wedge  up 
the  passage  by  the  thicker  parts  of  the  fore  arms,  and  in  some  de- 
gree to  force  the  head  back  from  its  natural  position. 

The  extraction  of  the  calf  occupied  two  or  three  hours.  Prior 
to  calving,  and  also  during  the  time  in  removing  the  calf,  the  cow 
breathed  much  quicker  than  usual,  and  moaned  and  groaned  very 
much.  She  strained  excessively  most  of  the  time ; but  it  was  ob- 
served that  it  ceased  prior  to  the  calf  being  extracted. 

She  became  gradually  worse  throughout  the  day — breathed  short 
— threw  her  head  about  and  to  her  side — and  moaned  very  much. 
She  got  on  her  legs  two  or  three  times  during  the  day,  but  soon 
was  down  again.  About  ten  at  night  she  died.  The  owner  came 
to  me  about  9 P.M.,  but  I did  not  see  her  alive. 

Post-mortem  examination. — The  whole  of  the  peritoneum  was 
highly  inflamed.  The  small  intestines  had  a very  peculiar  ap- 
pearance, being  discoloured,  thin,  and  very  emphysematous.  The 
abdomen  contained  about  two  gallons  of  bloody  serum.  The  uterus 
was  ruptured  on  its  inferior  surface  through  the  whole  of  its  coats 
for  eighteen  inches  in  length,  extending  through  the  whole  of  the 
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cervix  towards  the  fundus,  and  in  a straight  direction.  Otherwise 
it  appeared  sound. 

This  cow  was  an  unlucky  one,  and  had  escaped  out  of  her 
pasture  twice  within  a day  or  two  previous  to  calving,  and  which 
may  have  caused  a rather  premature  labour,  as  it  was  observed 
that  she  was  not  “ off  at  the  hips”  (a  relaxation  of  the  sacro-sciatic 
ligaments)  to  such  an  extent  as  cows  generally  are  when  they  have 
arrived  at  their  full  time.  This  might  also  account  for  the  mal- 
position of  the  foetus. 


False  Presentation  and  Rupture  of  the  Uterus  in  a Cow. 

About  5 P.M.,  April  11th,  1845,  a four-years  old  cow,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Sandford,  of  Brick- kiln-lane,  shewed  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching parturition,  as  the  fore-feet  had  made  their  appearance, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  head  was  seen.  Help  was  now  called  in, 
and  a good  deal  of  force  was  used  to  extract  it,  but  to  no  purpose, 
as  it  could  not  be  drawn  out  farther  than  towards  the  loins. 
Other  neighbours  were  now  sent  for;  but,  with  their  united 
strength,  they  could  not  get  it  out  any  further  than  before,  and  not 
knowing  farther  what  to  do  in  the  affair,  I was  sent  for,  and  ar- 
rived there  between  eight  and  nine  at  night.  I found  my  patient 
all  at  full  length  in  the  cow-house,  in  a very  exhausted  state,  with 
one-half  of  the  calf  hanging  out  of  the  vagina. 

My  first  procedure  was  to  make  an  examination  of  the  situation 
and  conformation  of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  calf;  and  I had  not 
had  my  hand  long  up  the  vagina  ere  I felt  the  hind  feet  project- 
ing forcibly  against  the  anterior  parts  of  the  pelvis,  and  at  times 
they  were  fairly  within  the  pelvis,  near  to  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  which  perfectly  satisfied  me  that  the  calf’s  hinder  parts  were 
doubled  up  on  itself,  and  was  the  cause  of  all  the  difficulty ; in 
short,  it  was  a presentation  of  the  whole  of  the  feet.  I have  no 
doubt  that  by  merely  pulling  at  the  fore  parts  the  hinder  ones  were 
drawn  more  into  the  pelvis,  thus  more  completely  blocking  up  the 
passage  the  harder  they  drew. 

I then  tied  cords  around  the  hind  legs,  and  had  recourse  to 
embryotomy,  first  removing  the  contents  of  the  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal viscera,  and  afterwards  the  whole  of  the  protruded  parts 
of  the  body : having  done  this,  I easily  forced  back  the  posterior 
parts  of  the  body,  my  assistants,  at  the  same  time,  drawing  the 
hind  legs  forward ; by  these  means,  and  without  any  great  force, 
the  remainder  of  the  body  was  easily  extracted.  We  gave  the 
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cow  some  stimulants,  but  I was  informed  that  she  died  shortly 
afterwards. 

Post-mortem  examination. — The  next  morning  I opened  her. 
The  peritoneum  was  considerably  inflamed,  but  not  as  in  the 
last  case,  and  there  was  but  little  effusion  into  the  abdomen. 
The  uterus  was  next  removed  from  its  situation,  and  its  interior 
laid  open.  There  were  two  quarts  of  coagulated  blood  within  it, 
on  removing  which,  underneath  was  found  a rupture  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  of  portions  of  the  muscular  substance,  and  in  one 
place  there  was  an  opening  that  would  have  permitted  a foot  to 
pass  through  clean  into  the  abdomen.  The  former  rupture  was 
situated  about  the  posterior  parts  of  the  fundus,  extending  in  a 
circular  direction  nearly  round  the  whole  of  the  viscus.  The  other 
rupture  was  close  up  to  it.  Where  the  ruptures  were  situated 
the  substance  of  the  uterus  was  very  much  discoloured,  and  con- 
tained within  its  texture  a quantity  of  extravasated  blood ; but  that 
portion  which  had  not  been  injured  was,  on  the  contrary,  very  pale. 
The  uterus  had  contracted  very  much.  I have  not  the  least  doubt 
in  the  world  that,  had  I been  in  attendance  at  an  early  period,  I 
should  have  saved  this  cow ; but  from  it,  I think,  we  may  learn 
the  lesson  that,  although  the  head  and  fore  feet  come  in  their 
natural  position,  we  must  not  conclude,  as  a matter  of  certainty, 
that  all  is  right,  and  only  a little  extra  force  is  necessary  to  ex- 
tract it.  It  is  well  known  to  many,  that  a great  number  of  calves 
“stick,”  as  it  is  called,  at  the  hips,  and  require  great  strength  to 
remove  them ; but  this  case  clearly  shews  that,  after  having  un- 
successfully employed  prudent  power  to  extract  them,  we  ought 
not,  without  making  a further  examination,  to  use  brutal  and  un- 
justifiable force,  as  the  obstruction  may  depend  on  other  causes. 

As  many  of  us  are  veterinary  surgeons  to  the  recently  established 
Cattle  Assurance  Association,  I cannot  avoid  alluding  to  the  situ- 
ations we  hold  in  connexion  with  the  inspectors  and  managers. 
The  last  two  cases  belonged  to  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
I scarcely  doubt  that  I could  have  saved  them  both,  and  also  one 
that  I shall  mention  hereafter ; but  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
“ Mutual”  (and  these  cases  belonged  to  that  society),  “ the  Asso- 
ciation will  not  interfere  with  the  treatment  of  the  usual  veterinarian 
or  farrier.”  In  many  cases,  as  in  the  above,  the  farmers  are  ge- 
nerally their  own  farriers,  or  get  the  assistance  of  some  ignorant 
neighbour.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a rule  that  says  “ The 
Association,  however,  will  not  pay  for  animals  which  may  die 
from  bad  treatment  directly  caused  by  the  owner,  or  by  his  insti- 
gation.” Now,  I would  ask  any  veterinary  surgeon  (and  he  only 
is  the  person  competent  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question),  Did 
these  animals,  or  did  they  not,  die  in  consequence  of  bad  treatment  1 
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Of  course,  their  answer  would  be  in  the  affirmative : if  so,  then, 
how  does  the  veterinarian  stand  between  the  Association  and  the 
assured]  If  the  former  honestly  does  his  duty,  of  course  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  paid  for,  which  they  were.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  as  the  “ Association  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  treatment  of  the  usual  farrier,”  that  they  ought  to  be 
paid  for ; and  so  I think,  according  to  the  last  rule.  If  such,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  the  case,  that  every  person  can  either  doctor  his  own 
stock  or  employ  any  drunken,  ignorant,  assuming  vagabond,  then, 
I think,  if  we  are  faithful  to  ourselves  and  our  profession,  we 
ought  immediately  to  resign. 

I am  perfectly  aware  that  the  Association  wishes  to  steer  clear  of 
giving  offence  to  the  farmers  in  not  prohibiting  them  from  employ- 
ing their  old  accustomed  practical  and  experienced  farrier:  yes, 
and  so  would  I ; but  I do  most  solemnly  protest  against  the  sanc- 
tioning every  ignorant  farrier  or  blacksmith.  It  appears  to  me 
that  if  the  managers  were  true  to  the  interests  of  the  society, 
they  ought  to  suffer  those  only  to  attend  to  stock  that  are  compe- 
tent to  do  so,  and  to  put  a stop  to  farriers  and  ignorant  blacksmiths 
attending  on  them.  I am  confident  that  there  is  more  stock  lost 
in  my  parish  in  consequence  of  the  quackery  of  the  owners,  the 
employing  of  ignorant  farriers,  and  the  kind  interference  of  know- 
ing ones,  than  would  pay  the  whole  amount  of  their  poor  rates. 

Some  time  ago  I was  called  on  by  our  inspector  to  see  a cow 
that  had  acute  inflammation  of  the  udder,  and  which  had  been  at- 
tended to  by  as  ignorant  an  ass  of  a blacksmith  as  the  earth  ever 
carried.  When  I went  over  I found  she  had  died  a short  time 
before.  On  inquiring  about  the  case,  I found  that  the  cow  had 
been  ill  several  days,  and  that  she  had  not  been  even  as  much  as 
bled.  He  was  urged  to  do  it ; but  he  observed  that  if  he  did  do  so, 
it  would  be  immediate  death. 

I urged,  conscientiously,  to  the  Association,  that  the  insured 
should  not  be  paid  for  her,  but  which  was  over-ruled  by  Mr.  Shaw 
and  the  inferior  officers. 

Soon  afterwards  I was  called  in  to  see  a cow  belonging  to 
another  farmer,  about  two  miles  hence.  She  was  lame  in  the 
stifle,  and  the  owner  wished,  I could  clearly  see,  to  have  her  de- 
stroyed, and  paid  for  by  the  Association,  and  to  which  I am  confi- 
dent, if  I had  agreed  to  it,  the  inspector  would  not  have  objected; 
but  I did  not  think  proper  to  have  her  killed,  and  she  is  now  nearly 
well.  Soon  after  this,  the  inspector  actually  insulted  me  by  call- 
ing in  the  redoubtable  farrier  to  see  her  that  had  been  in  attendance 
on  the  cow  with  inflammation  of  the  udder.  I must  say  that  I do 
not  believe  that  the  insurance  associations  will  ever  benefit  the 
veterinarian,  as  they  are  at  present  managed;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
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I fear  they  will  bring  us  into  collision  with  the  farmers,  if  we 
strictly  do  our  duty.  I am  sure  we  ought  to  be  highly  thankful  to 
the  “ Agriculturist’s  Insurance  Company,”  as  it  promises  to  disse- 
minate a knowledge  of  the  best  remedies  for  the  maladies  incident 
to  cattle,  their  prevention,  and  treatment,”  after  having  received 
it  from  us.  Let  us,  I say,  have  fair  play ; then  will  we  do  our 
duty  to  the  farmer  and  the  associations,  but  we  must  not  be  tam- 
pered with  or  trodden  upon. 


THE  CATTLE  EPIDEMIC. 

In  a former  number  of  The  Veterinarian,  we  published  from 
the  July  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
land, the  correspondence  that  had  passed  between  that  society  and 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  reference  to  the  cattle  epidemic  which  was 
then  supposed  to  be  committing  its  ravages  among  the  marshes  of 
Hungary,  and  extending  northward  and  westward  into  the  Prussian 
dominions,  and  into  the  states  of  the  Netherlands.  Since  then 
another  communication  has  been  received  from  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  reference  to  the  subject;  but  coming  from  the  British  Consul’s 
office  at  Odessa,  it  gives  an  account  of  the  disease  as  observed 
there,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  points  out  its 
course  northwards,  through  Bessarabia,  Podolia,  and  Volhynia, 
and  by  Poland  and  Prussia  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  This  in- 
teresting communication  has  also  appeared  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Journal;  and,  besides  the  intrinsic  interest  which 
it  in  itself  possesses,  it  affords  ample  evidence  of  the  wretched 
state  in  which  veterinary  science  exists  in  this  vast  imperial 
eastern  empire. 

Office  of  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade, 
Whitehall,  29th  July,  1845. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  correspondence  which  has  taken 
place  with  you  on  the  subject  of  the  epidemic  disease  said  to  be 
raging  among  cattle  on  the  continent,  I am  directed  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  to  transmit  to  you, 
for  the  information  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  the  copy  of  a report  which  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Consul  Yearnes,  at  Odessa,  upon  this  subject. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  MACGREGOR. 


Si r Charles  Gordon. 
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Odessa,  28th  April,  1845. 

My  Lord, — I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  on 
the  20th  ultimo,  by  a sailing  vessel  from  Constantinople,  of  Mr. 
Bidwell’s  despatch  consular,  No.  2,  of  the  28th  January,  contain- 
ing the  copy  of  a letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade  relative  to  a dis- 
ease now  prevalent  among  cattle,  and  whereby  I am  commanded 
by  your  lordship  to  furnish  all  the  information  that  I can  obtain  on 
the  subject. 

This  distemper,  having  caused  an  immense  loss  of  horned  cattle 
in  Southern  Russia,  was  mentioned  by  me  in  my  despatch  consular, 
No.  7,  of  28th  February.  I had  there  to  lament  the  dearth  of 
scientific  observation  and  of  authenticated  facts,  both  wanted  to 
throw  light  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  calamity ; and  though 
my  inquiries  had  not  been  discontinued,  I have,  since  the  duty  has 
been  specially  imposed  upon  me,  felt  more  pressingly  urged;  yet 
I have  reason  to  fear  that  I am  still  insufficiently  provided  with 
materials  for  a satisfactory  account,  and  such  as  may  be  expected. 

There  are  few  veterinary  surgeons  in  this  part  of  the  empire  to 
be  usefully  consulted. 

The  agricultural  society  (Societe  del’Economie  Rurale),  founded 
in  Odessa  with  funds  from  government,  has  been  strangely  and 
culpably  neglectful  of  this  matter,  though  of  vital  importance  to 
the  country ; for  the  bullock  is  here  the  only  power  employed  in 
culture  and  in  the  carriage  of  produce. 

Nor  have  my  applications,  both  in  person  and  by  letter,  dated 
27th  March,  to  General  Federoff,  the  governor  of  Bessarabia,  and 
the  acting  governor-general  of  New  Russia,  been  hitherto  more 
productive,  though  his  excellency  politely  met  my  inquiries  with 
promises  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  me.  My  questions  bore  particu- 
larly upon  two  points : — 

1st,  On  the  progress  of  the  contagion,  or  epidemic,  its  course 
and  direction ; and,  2dly,  on  the  mortality,  compared  with  the 
stocks  of  certain  districts. 

Fearing  farther  delay,  I now  venture  to  lay  before  your  lordship 
the  information,  however  imperfect,  that  I have  obtained,  chiefly 
from  private  gentlemen  holding  estates  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  from  persons,  who,  like  myself,  have  been 
seeking  it  in  several  ways. 

The  disease  has  been  called  the  “ cattle  or  Siberian  plague.” 
The  grey-coloured  breed,  alone  indigenous  upon  these  steppes,  is 
thought  to  be  particularly  subject  to  it ; and  many  persons  are  as- 
sured that  this  country  is  never  entirely  free  from  it,  though  it  may 
remain  unnoticed  during  a long  time,  while  inactive  and  restricted 
to  obscure  parts. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  some  of  which  may  be  explained, 
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the  disease  acquires  great  intensity,  and,  becoming  violently  conta- 
gious, spreads  throughout  the  country.  Thus,  in  1829,  an  im- 
mense number  of  bullocks  accumulated  beyond  the  Pruth,  for  the 
use  of  the  Russian  army  against  Turkey,  having  perished  from 
starvation  through  mismanagement,  the  cattle  plague  immediately 
ensued.  The  mortality  in  the  principalities  alone,  during  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year,  exceeded  200,000  head.  The  entire  stocks  in 
Bessarabia  were  destroyed ; and  the  provinces  northward  became 
infected,  and  suffered  enormous  losses. 

In  1837  the  same  disease  again  broke  out,  and  caused  a similar 
destruction  of  cattle  throughout  these  parts.  It  is  believed  to  have 
then  first  appeared  in  the  Bondjak  in  Lower  Bessarabia,  where 
many  thousand  draught-bullocks  had  been  long  detained  without 
pasturage  or  other  sufficient  food  around  the  salt  lakes  that  are  ad- 
ministrated by  government. 

In  1842  and  1843  the  disease  ravaged  the  Tchernamov  country, 
to  which  it  was  confined  by  severe  measures  on  the  Don  and  at 
Taman,  preventing  all  communication.  No  antecedent  causes 
were  then  known,  nor  can  any  be  assigned  for  the  present  out- 
break, which  was  first  observed  in  August  last.  Its  original  seat 
is  believed  to  be  Bessarabia,  though  the  people  of  that  province 
say  that  the  contagion  was  brought  to  them  from  Galicia,  an  opi- 
nion probably  erroneous.  In  1829  the  disease  was  first  noticed  in 
August,  and  it  continued  till  nearly  the  approach  of  the  following 
summer.  In  1837  it  began  in  September,  and  lasted  till  May. 
The  autumns  of  those  years  were  very  damp,  and  the  winters  re- 
markably severe.  Last  autumn  was  exceedingly  dry,  and  the 
winter  moderate,  though  long.  The  seasons  and  the  temperature 
seem  in  no  way  whatever  to  affect  the  intensity  or  duration  of  this 
destructive  disease.  That  it  is  supremely  contagious  is  univer- 
sally believed ; but  phenomena  similar  to  those  of  the  cholera 
have  been  observed,  which  seem  to  give  it  the  character  also  of 
an  epidemic. 

The  following  description  of  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the 
disease  1 believe  to  be  very  correct.  It  was  given  to  me  by  an 
intelligent  proprietor,  and  it  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  the  evi- 
dence of  many  others. 

The  infected  animal  loses  its  appetite,  and  ceases  to  ruminate. 
It  remains  long  motionless  on  its  legs,  which  seem  to  be  stiffened. 
The  ears  are  cold  and  pendant ; later,  the  eyes  begin  to  water,  and 
a slimy  foam  drops  from  the  mouth.  The  beast  becomes  agitated, 
lying  down  and  getting  up  often  ; little  thirst ; and  the  hair  along 
the  back  is  bristled  up.  At  length,  too  weak  to  rise,  it  remains 
upon  the  ground  moaning,  the  flanks  heaving  quickly,  and  with 
every  appearance  of  cruel  sufferings  that  end  in  death.  In  most  cases 
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a dysentery,  preceded  by  constipation,  comes  on  at  the  second 
period  of  the  disorder,  with  evacuations  exceedingly  offensive. 
The  constipation  does  in  some  cases,  however,  continue  to  the  end. 
On  bodies  being  opened  after  death,  aliments  are  discovered  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines  agglomerated  into  a hardened  mass,  all  the 
viscera  in  a state  of  high  inflammation,  and,  in  some  individuals,  a 
sanguine  congestion  towards  the  head,  with  the  skin  reddened 
with  blood.  The  same  authority  states  that  the  more  vigorous 
animals  are  generally  the  first  to  be  attacked,  and  that  almost  all 
of  them  die,  whereas  the  weaker  often  recover.  Cows,  calves, 
and  oxen,  become  infected,  without  distinction  of  age.  Some  sink 
under  the  disease  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours ; others  on  the 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day.  The  convalescence  of  the  animals  that 
recover  lasts  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days  : during  the  first  three  or 
four  they  remain  recumbent,  without  the  power  of  rising.  The 
cows  that  recover  always  lose  their  calves  by  abortion,  and  it  is 
added  that  cows  of  an  infected  herd,  without  having  sickened 
themselves,  generally  lose  their  calves  in  the  same  manner  (1 1). 
I have  the  honour  of  transmitting  enclosed  a translation  of  another 
account,  published  in  Russia  by  a German  farrier  in  the  service  of 
this  government,  which  contains  a far  more  detailed  description  of 
the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease ; but  though  I have 
heard  no  part  objected  to  by  the  experienced  here,  it  is  suspected 
to  be  the  result  of  observations  made  elsewhere,  rather  than  in  this 
country. 

With  respect  to  the  medical  treatment  practised  and  recom- 
mended here,  a great  many  modes  have  been  cried  up,  of  none  of 
which  the  benefit  is  sufficiently  authenticated  to  authorize  their 
enumeration ; and  I have  heard  sensible  and  experienced  men  de- 
clare that  the  acuteness  of  the  malady  defies  all  remedies  till  now 
known.  I presume,  however,  to  make  mention  of  one  of  a very 
simple  nature,  that  many  assert  has  been  found  available  at  the  first 
stage,  namely,  a decoction  of  linseed,  first  ground  into  a coarse  flour, 
and  boiled  in  water  with  some  nitre.  The  patient  is  to  swallow 
a bottle  of  this  in  the  morning,  and  another  at  night,  intestinal  in- 
jections of  the  same  being  made  in  cases  of  costiveness. 

The  measures  upon  which  all  opinions  agree  are  those  that  have 
in  view  the  preservation  from  contagion.  For  this  purpose  the 
government  of  Austria  has  forbidden,  since  many  months,  the  pas- 
sage of  Russian  cattle  across  her  frontiers.  The  Russian  govern- 
ment took  similar  precautions  upon  the  Don  in  1842  and  1843 ; 
and  the  order  is  now  everywhere  enforced,  that  the  dead  bodies  of 
infected  cattle  are  to  be  buried  immediately,  and  without  subtract- 
ing the  hides  or  any  other  part  of  them.  So  great  is  thought  to  be 
the  contagious  power  of  the  cattle  plague,  that  dogs  feeding  on 
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carrion  may,  it  is  said,  convey  the  infection,  as  likewise  herdsmen, 
by  carrying  along  with  them  mephitic  effluvia  in  their  clothes. 

With  greater  reason  is  the  ground  considered  to  be  contagious 
over  which  diseased  cattle  have  passed,  and  even  ponds  and  wells 
where  they  have  been  watered,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  mucous 
discharges  float  like  an  oily  substance.  That  cattle  may  be  pre- 
served from  infection  by  the  prevention  of  all  dangerous  contact 
has  been  proved  in  several  instances  known  to  myself ; and  1 am 
told  further,  that,  on  a separation  of  the  sick  from  each  other,  reco- 
veries become  more  frequent. 

I am  intimate  with  a gentleman  who  holds  a small  estate  near 
Akerman,  in  Bessarabia,  his  lands  resting  by  two  sides  on  the 
Leinan  of  the  Dneister  and  the  sea.  He  was  the  more  easily  ena- 
bled to  shut  out  communication  with  all  stray  cattle,  in  consequence 
of  which  his  own  stock  was  entirely  saved,  while  that  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  all  perished ; for  in  no  other  part  of  the 
country  was  the  disease  more  violent. 

I am  acquainted  with  another  person,  with  a large  estate  in  the 
government  of  Cherson,  who  escaped  loss  by  similar  precautions. 
Previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease  he  had  sold  produce 
to  be  taken  away  by  the  purchasers;  and,  rather  than  allow  strange 
bullocks  to  come  upon  his  grounds,  he  voluntarily  undertook  the 
labour  and  expense  of  the  delivery  upon  an  assigned  and  distant 
spot. 

I know  a district  in  the  Taurida  that  was  entirely  free  from  the 
disease,  till  two  yoke  of  oxen  came  with  goods  from  a distant 
quarter  to  the  estate  of  a lady.  It  broke  out  there  a few  days  after, 
upon  which  the  neighbouring  proprietors,  with  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  instituted  measures  by  which  it  was  confined  to  that  one 
place,  where  it  soon  wore  itself  out.  These  instances,  and  many 
similar,  bear  upon  the  power  of  contagion ; but  there  are  others 
equally  notorious,  from  which  the  same  inferences  cannot  be  drawn. 
An  estate  of  15,000  acres,  about  twelve  miles  from  Odessa,  was 
divided  last  year  between  three  brothers.  The  share  upon  the  high 
road  was  early  infected,  and  of  eighty-five  head  of  horned  cattle 
thirty-two  quickly  perished. 

The  second  share  was  not  immediately  attacked,  for  the  dis- 
ease went  round  and  destroyed  800  in  a Bulgarian  colony,  and  a 
great  number  in  other  estates  close  to  the  back  of  it ; and  it  was 
not  till  two  months  later  that  the  infection  reached  that  share,  and 
carried  off  twenty-five  beasts  out  of  the  eighty. 

But,  strange  to  say,  the  third  share  has  entirely  escaped  to  the 
present  day,  though  contiguous,  and  no  precautions  were  taken  in 
either  case  against  communication,  and  its  produce  was  carried  to 
market  without  interruption. 
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In  the  district  of  Yampol,  in  Podolia,  a large  village  upon  one 
side  of  a small  rivulet  escaped  infection,  while  another  closely 
opposite  lost  its  whole  stock ; and  a third  village  on  the  same  side 
as  the  healthy  one,  and  only  a short  distance  lower  down,  was 
equally  unfortunate.  The  disease  appears  sometimes  to  pursue 
a capricious  course.  It  will  also  advance  upon  a direct  track, 
without  spreading  infection  laterally;  thus,  it  will  ravage  one- 
half  of  a village  and  leave  the  other  half  free.  It  will  then  make 
a circuit,  returning  and  attacking  places  that  had  remained  unin- 
jured. It  will  likewise  come  back  to  the  same  place  twice  or 
thrice.  I have  heard  some  persons  say  that  they  lost  their  strong 
working  bullocks,  then  their  cows  and  calves,  at  different  periods. 

To  trace  the  course  of  the  disease  upon  the  map,  however  de- 
sirable, cannot  be  attempted  with  any  assurance  in  the  absence 
of  official  authority.  I have  said,  and  it  is  generally  believed, 
that  this  time  it  originated  in  Bessarabia,  whence,  probably,  it 
spread  to  the  government  of  Podolia  and  Cherson,  and  then  to  Kiev 
and  Volhynia.  It  is  reported  to  have  reached  Mohilov,  and  that 
the  central  provinces  of  Karkoff  and  Poltava  have  not  escaped  the 
same  infliction.  In  this  latitude  the  infection  has  not  extended  so 
far  eastward.  The  government  of  Ekatherinslov  has  only  been 
partially  affected,  and  the  vice  consul  at  Taganrog  tells  me  that 
it  has  not  been  spoken  of  on  the  Don  since  1843. 

It  is  with  still  greater  hesitation  that  I may  speak  of  the  extent 
of  the  mortality.  On  the  one  hand  there  may  be  exaggeration  in 
private  opinion ; and,  on  the  other,  were  official  returns  even  made 
known,  they  must  be  accepted  with  equal  caution;  for  func- 
tionaries in  Russia,  by  an  instinctive  policy,  always  attenuate  the 
amount  of  public  disasters,  if  by  necessity  they  are  confessed.  For 
this  reason,  no  more  than  occasional  hints  are  to  be  found  in  the 
provincial  journals  even  of  the  existence  of  this  disease  in  the 
shape  of  a farrier’s  prescription  ; yet  I am  assured  that  the  loss  in 
Bessarabia  by  the  end  of  last  year  was  reported  to  be  130,000 
head  of  cattle,  and  that  since  it  has  amounted  to  one-half  of  the 
whole  stock.  In  the  government  of  Cherson,  in  which  this  town 
is  situated,  the  loss  at  the  present  day  is  estimated  at  one-third, 
which  is  confirmed  to  me  by  many  proprietors.  In  two  large  estates 
on  the  Dneiper,  the  property  of  Count  Woronzow,  it  is  said  that  not 
less  than  12,000  head  of  cattle  have  perished,  of  which  4000  be- 
longed to  the  lord  and  the  remainder  to  the  serfs.  In  the  Talnya 
estate  of  General  Leon  Ylarisken  the  mortality  exceeded  6000 
beasts.  The  head  groom  of  the  general  had  a choice  herd  of  fifty 
milch-cows,  all  of  which  have  died,  with  the  exception  of  one  cow 
that  lost  its  calf  by  abortion.  A gentleman  in  the  vicinity  prided 
himself  in  the  possession  of  a herd  of  240  beasts  of  a coloured  and 
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foreign  breed,  and  all  of  them  have  been  carried  off.  Of  similar 
instances  in  farther  districts  I shall  not  venture  to  say  any  thing ; but 
the  number  of  cattle  swept  away  throughout  the  country  must  be 
enormous.  It  is  shewn  by  the  raised  rates  of  carriage,  and  great 
difficulties  are  anticipated  in  all  field  labour.  The  prices  of  cattle 
have,  however,  not  augmented ; for  no  purchasers  are  yet  bold 
enough  to  come  forward. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I am  happy  to  be  enabled  to  inform 
your  Lordship  that  this  most  destructive  disease  is  at  present  gene- 
rally subsiding.  Bessarabia  is  declared  to  be  nearly  free  of  it, 
and  this  neighbourhood  is  so  entirely. 

I presume  to  add  that,  on  referring  to  books,  I find  that  the  dis- 
ease I have  been  endeavouring  to  describe  seems  to  be  identical 
with  the  murrain,  that  malignant  epidemic  which,  during  so  many 
ages,  has  at  different  times  ravaged  various  parts  of  Europe,  with 
symptoms  modified,  possibly,  by  local  causes. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain, 

My  Lord,  &c.  & c. 

(Signed)  JAMES  YEARNES. 


The  following  is  the  account  of  the  symptoms  of  this  disease, 
referred  to  in  the  above  letter : — 

Description  of  the  Cattle  Plague,  “ Pestis  Bovum” 

From  the  time  of  infection  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  symp- 
toms of  this  disease,  six  or  eight  days  generally  elapse,  and  very 
rarely  is  the  contagion  so  strong  that  the  symptoms  appear  only 
two  days  after  that  time.  In  ordinary  cases,  little  alteration  is 
discovered  in  the  affected  animal  for  the  first  three  or  four  days ; 
and  its  appetite  is  rarely  affected  within  that  time.  On  the  seventh 
or  eighth  day  only  are  the  febrile  symptoms  first  seen,  such  as 
the  rising  of  the  hair  along  the  back,  a great  sensibility  of  the  loins, 
an  unusual  indolence,  weakness  of  the  limbs,  and  a staggering 
gait.  Later,  a dragging  of  the  limbs,  yawning,  and  grinding 
of  the  teeth,  with  loud  bellowing  at  times,  and  uneasiness.  Soon 
after,  greater  signs  of  fever  ensue : the  nose  and  mouth  become 
dry,  the  eyes  dim,  and  the  whites  redden.  Farther  on,  rumina- 
tion and  licking  of  the  face  become  languid  and  rare.  Cows  partly 
lose  their  milk,  and  a cough  completes  the  full  proof  of  the  destruc- 
tive malady. 

This  proof  of  the  disease  manifests  itself  on  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day,  and,  rarely  waiting  until  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  after  in- 
fection, is  followed  by  a remarkable  increase  of  febrile  shiverings, 
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mostly  in  the  hind  limbs,  in  the  rising  up  of  the  hair  along  the 
back,  and  the  frequent  alternation  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  skin. 
The  uneasiness  of  the  sick  animal  increases,  and  is  signified  by 
stamping,  lowing,  great  trembling  of  the  limbs,  and  drawing 
the  hind  legs  under  the  belly  convulsively.  The  beasts,  pre- 
viously strong  and  well  fed,  become  furious,  while  the  weaker, 
and  calves,  are  more  and  more  dull  and  languid.  The  eyes  glisten 
and  redden,  and  the  nose  is  red,  dry,  and  hot. 

The  gums  and  muzzle  are  now  covered  with  red  spots,  and  foam 
drops  from  the  mouth.  The  red  spots  soon  change  to  white  blisters, 
which,  causing  the  skin  to  peel  off,  wounds,  oozing  blood,  are  dis- 
covered, and  the  skin  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth  is  puckered  with 
an  appearance  of  a tallow- white  flesh.  The  respiration  quickens, 
and  is  deeper ; the  pulse  is  accelerated  and  weaker ; the  cough  re- 
turns frequently,  and  sounds  lowly;  all  inclination  to  feed,  as  well 
as  rumination  and  licking,  entirely  cease.  Cows  lose  all  their 
milk,  and  great  thirst  is  manifested.  The  animal  now  attempts,  in 
vain,  to  hold  off  its  tail  from  the  body  during  its  evacuations ; and 
the  faeces  are  in  small  quantity,  dry  and  black,  and  almost  burned. 
The  urine  is  of  a red  colour,  and  clear ; the  eyes  and  nose,  till  now 
dry,  begin  to  discharge,  at  first,  a watery,  and  later,  a slimy  matter, 
which  is  highly  infectious.  The  loins  are  so  irritated,  that,  on  the 
touch  of  a hand,  the  animal  winces  convulsively. 

On  the  second  or  fourth  day  after  the  positive  appearance  of  the 
disease,  or  on  the  ninth  or  eleventh  day  from  the  time  of  infection, 
all  the  symptoms  above  described  rapidly  increase.  The  pulse 
quickens,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  counted — the  heart  throbs  violently — 
the  rigidity  of  the  skin  becomes  greater — the  animal  falls  off  rapidly 
in  flesh  and  strength,  so  that,  in  most  cases,  he  lies  down,  or,  if  stand- 
ing, staggers  from  side  to  side. 

Spots  already  visible  become  pustules — the  discharge  from  the 
eyes  is  more  abundant  and  foul,  forming  in  the  corners  and  around 
a scaly  substance.  That  from  the  nose  is  thicker,  and  the  slime  from 
the  mouth  more  ropy — the  tongue  is  surcharged,  and  the  breath  is 
most  offensive.  Finally,  comes  a diarrhoea,  with  great  efforts : the 
faeces  emitting  a stench  extraordinarily  fetid,  and  very  contagious, 
and  dangerous  to  all  the  cattle  within  its  reach. 

The  last  stage  is  signified,  not  only  by  its  diarrhoea,  in  which  the 
intestines  are  often  protruded,  but  likewise  by  the  increase  in  the 
quickness  of  the  respiration,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  as 
well  as  the  several  discharges. 

These  final  symptoms  appear  generally  on  the  twelfth  day  after 
the  time  of  infection,  and  are  followed  by  dreadful  convulsions 
and  death.  M. 


A CASE  OF  AMPUTATION  OF  THE  PENIS. 


By  Mr.  Jos.  Woodger. 

In  looking  over  the  pages  of  The  VETERINARIAN  for  the  last 
and  preceding  months,  I find  in  each  number  a case  of  amputation 
of  the  penis ; but  the  different  methods  which  the  operators  had  re- 
course to  for  the  performance  of  the  operation,  have  induced  me  to 
forward  the  present  case,  with  a few  remarks  upon  the  operation. 

The  case  forwarded  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Dyer,  for  August  last,  was 
represented  as  an  operation  simple  in  its  character,  and  one  that 
might  be  easily  performed ; but  the  case  forwarded  by  Professor 
Dick,  for  the  last  month,  being  performed  by  Mr.  John  Spencer, 
was  quoted  in  a somewhat  more  formidable  description,  which,  I 
think,  would  be  calculated  to  deter  the  junior  practitioner  from 
having  recourse  to  the  operation. 

During  my  practice  I have  been  called  upon  to  perform  the 
operation  several  times;  but  the  one  1 now  allude  to  was  performed 
upon  a thorough-bred  entire  horse,  seven  years  old,  the  property 
of  J.  M.  Coates,  Esq.  Woodland  Place,  St.  John’s  Wood.  He 
was  brought  to  me  for  my  opinion  a few  days  previous  to  the 
operation  being  performed.  Upon  examination,  I found  a scirrhous 
enlargement  surrounding  the  penis,  situated  about  six  inches  from 
the  glans,  and  about  three  times  the  natural  thickness  of  the 
penis  where  it  was  situated,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
horse  to  retract  it;  consequently,  the  appearance  was  most  un- 
sightly, which  prevented  the  owner  from  working  him.  He  in- 
formed me  that  it  had  been  existing  for  nine  months,  and  had  been 
under  the  care  of  different  practitioners,  but  with  no  success : 
I suggested  amputation,  to  which  he  most  readily  assented. 

The  horse  was  cast  and  secured  on  August  23d  last.  I took 
the  glans  in  my  left  hand,  and  with  my  right  made  one  bold  cut, 
which  severed  about  nine  inches  of  the  penis,  with  the  exception 
of  a little  of  the  outer  covering,  which  I left  to  hold  until  I had 
slightly  cauterized  the  bleeding  vessels. 

The  animal  was  then  allowed  to  get  up.  He  was  kept  in  a cool 
box  upon  low  diet  for  eight  days,  and  then  he  was  put  to  gentle 
work,  and  has  been  doing  well  to  the  present  period. 

In  the  various  cases  upon  which  I have  operated,  I have  not  found 
it  necessary  to  delay  the  operation  by  securing  the  larger  vessels, 
but  simply  applied  the  actual  cautery  to  the  whole,  and  then  allowed 
the  animal  to  get  up ; for  I should  apprehend  but  little  danger  if  the 
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penis  was  simply  divided,  and  no  cautery  at  all  applied,  or  ligature 
either.  I consider  the  operation  simple  in  itself,  and  may  be  sim- 
ply performed,  when  requisite.  I have,  in  several  instances,  slit 
up  the  urethra  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch ; but  I 
believe  it  does  more  harm  than  good,  for  thereby  the  horse  is  apt 
to  scatter  his  urine  over  him,  which  is  likely  to  excoriate  the 
integument. 

It  may  be  said,  why  did  I not  castrate  him  at  the  same 
time!  but  that  the  owner  objected  to.  If  you  should  deem  these 
few  remarks  worthy  a place  in  your  Journal,  they  are  at  your 
disposal. 


EFFECTS  OF  MEDICINE  ON  FIORSES. 

By  W.  Percivall,  M.jR.C.S. 

Cinchona  Bark — Quinine. 

Bark  is  on  occasions  given  to  horses,  either  as  a tonic  or  an 
astringent.  In  man,  cinchona  is  known  to  create  and  improve 
the  appetite,  aid  the  operations  of  digestion,  and  give  strength 
to  those  of  the  vascular  system ; and  to  horses,  now  and  then,  it  is 
exhibited,  oftener  by  some  veterinary  practitioners  than  by  others, 
with  similar  views.  Large  quantities  of  bark  have  been  likewise 
given  by  my  father  and  other  veterinary  surgeons  in  glanderous 
affections,  but  without  any  discoverable  benefit.  I have  some- 
times given  bark  in  malt  liquor,  or  porter,  to  horses  debilitated  by 
previous  disease,  and  with  manifest  advantage.  I have  also  oc- 
casionally used  bark — either  by  itself  or  in  combination  with 
opium — as  an  astringent  in  certain  stages  of  diarrhoea. 

Quinine  I have  likewise  prescribed,  in  drachm  doses,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day ; but  with  no  perceptible  advantage  over  bark,  that  I 
could  discover : added  to  which,  its  comparatively  high  price  is  an 
objection  to  its  coming  into  any  thing  like  general  use. 

Cayenne  Pepper*. 

Cubeb  Pepper*. 


* For  accounts  of  the  effects  of  these  peppers,  and  for  the  doses  in  which 
they  have  been  given  to  horses,  see  the  author’s  “ Hippopathology,”  vol.  iii, 
section  xviii,  p.  341. 
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Cocculus  Indicus. 

These  berries  being  said  to  be  in  extensive  use  in  breweries,  in 
order  to  give  an  intoxicating  property  to  beer,  and  bearing  the  re- 
putation, in  certain  quantities,  of  being  poisonous  to  animals  gene- 
rally, I felt  very  desirous,  some  years  ago,  to  ascertain  what  their 
effects  might  be,  when  administered  to  horses,  and  whether  or  not 
they  would  turn  out,  medicinally,  of  any  service  in  glanders. 

About  this  time  (1821)  a chestnut  horse,  six  years  old,  with 
cataracts  in  both  eyes,  and  labouring  under  symptoms  of  glanders, 
was  sent  to  my  father,  to  “cure,  or  have  destroyed knowing  that 
he  was  unable  to  perform  the  former,  and  yet,  from  the  age  and 
condition  of  the  horse,  unwilling  to  put  him  to  death,  he  was  con- 
signed to  me  for  experiment.  The  horse  commenced  taking  the 
cocculus  (in  combination  with  potash)  on  the  3d  April,  in  half- 
ounce doses  thrice  a-day,  and  continued  the  same  up  to  the 
28th  of  the  month  (twenty-five  days)  without  any  other  effect  than 
occasional  symptoms  of  dulness  and  feverishness,  the  disease  all 
the  while  making  steady  and,  latterly,  more  rapid  progress. 

Elaterium. 

I never  exhibited  this  potent  medicine  to  horses : I have  given 
it  in  two  instances  to  dogs ; and  the  effects  proved  much  the  same 
as  in  the  human  being. 

August  16,  1822. — A terrier  bitch  (named  Flirt)  of  my  own, 
received  a blow  upon  one  of  her  eyes,  occasioning  swelling  and  red- 
ness of  the  eyelids,  and  perfect  opacity  of  the  cornea.  I offered  her 
a lump  of  fat,  in  which  was  buried  a grain  of  elaterium.  She  readily 
ate  it.  In  two  hours  afterwards  she  vomited,  ejecting  a quantity 
of  chymous  matter,  with  which  it  was  imagined  must  have  been 
mingled  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  her  medicine.  However, 
four  hours  afterwards,  she  passed  a copious  liquid  evacuation  per 
anum,  some  hardened  faeces  having  come  away  before  it.  After- 
wards she  was  freely  purged,  and  derived  much  benefit  from  it. 

August  17,  1822. — The  same  dose  was  given  to  another  bitch — 

Busy — the  property  of  Gen.  M d.  An  hour  afterwards  she 

vomited ; and  this  was  succeeded  by  moderate  purgation. 

Euphorbium. 

This  acrid  gum-resinous  substance  was  administered  by  me  in 
December,  1812,  to  a horse  having  glanders.  It  was  first  given 
in  infusion,  mingled  with  large  quantities  of  water  : in  the  course 
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of  a few  days,  however,  it  inflamed  the  mouth,  excoriated  the  lips, 
caused  copious  discharges  of  saliva,  and  made  the  animal — it  was 
thought  on  this  account — off  his  feed.  It  was,  therefore,  afterwards 
exhibited  in  balls — half  an  ounce  of  the  powders  being  given  twice 
a-day.  For  two  days  he  took  these  (half-ounce)  doses,  and  on  the 
third  two  doses  of  an  ounce.  On  the  fourth  day  his  appetite  had 
become  lost,  apparently  from  the  inward  effects  of  the  medicine, 
and  diarrhoea  had  set  in,  which  was  followed  by  great  depression, 
and  soon,  also,  gave  rise  to  remarkable  hollowness  of  the  flanks. 
On  the  fifth  day,  still  no  appetite,  with  diarrhoea  increased  in  vio- 
lence, and  yet  without  any  noticeable  expression  of  pain.  On  the 
night  of  this  day  he  died,  exhausted  by  his  diarrhoea,  exhibiting 
signs  of  irritation,  not  even  now  amounting  to  any  manifestation 
of  acute  pain. 

I also  experimented,  the  same  year — 1812— on  the  efficacy  of 
euphorbium  as  a vesicatory,  it  being  an  object,  about  that  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  cantharides,  to  obtain  a substi- 
tute for  it.  Although,  however,  vesication  was  produced  by  it, 
and  in  combination  with  ammonia  and  the  bi-chloride  of  mercury 
this  effect  was  rendered  more  impressive  and  durable,  still  it  was 
so  manifestly  inferior,  as  a pure  unstimulating  vesicatory,  to  the 
cantharides,  that  after  several  experiments  its  use  as  a blister  was 
abandoned. 


GAMBOGE — Cambogia  Siamensis. 

Various  trials  have  been  made  of  gamboge  as  a cathartic  for 
horses ; but  though,  on  occasions,  comparatively  small  doses  have 
been  found  to  have  this  effect,  yet  at  other  times  large  doses  have 
failed  in  producing  purgation,  and  in  lieu  thereof  have  occasioned 
a good  deal  of  irritation  and  annoyance  in  the  bowels,  accompanied, 
in  some  instances,  by  rigors  and  other  alarming  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. 

August  27,  1823. — To  a bay  horse,  being  in  perfect  constitu- 
tional health,  but  having  on  him  some  gleety  flux  from  the  nose,  two 
drachms  of  powdered  gamboge,  made  into  a ball  with  linseed  meal 
and  treacle,  were  given  at  10  o’clock,  A.M.  Next  morning,  about 
the  same  hour — consequently  twenty-four  hours  from  his  taking 
the  medicine — while  out  at  walking  exercise,  he  purged  five  or 
six  times,  and  continued  so  to  do,  rather  profusely,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  he  passed  dung  still 
thinner  in  consistence  than  common  cow-dung.  Indeed,  altogether, 
we  should  have  imagined  that  an  ounce  of  Barbadoes  aloes  would 
hardly  have  had  greater  effect. 

Desirous  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  same  horse  might 
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prove  susceptible  of  the  operation  of  aloes,  on  the  2d  of  September 
following — his  bowels  having,  in  the  interim,  quite  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  gamboge — he  took  half  an  ounce  of  Cape  aloes. 
Next  morning  he  purged  briskly,  and  continued  purging  on  the 
following  morning  : shewing  that  his  bowels  were,  at  all  events, 
at  this  time,  more  than  ordinarily  susceptible  of  the  operation  of 
cathartic  medicine. 

On  the  29th  August  of  the  same  year,  to  a horse  under  treat- 
ment for  a sore  heel,  a drachm  and  a half  of  gamboge  was  given, 
in  ball,  with  meal  and  treacle.  In  the  evening  he  loathed  his  food; 
but  experienced  no  purgation,  neither  on  the  following  day  nor 
afterwards ; and  yet  his  appetite  did  not  for  several  days  after- 
wards appear  quite  restored. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  two  drachms  of  gamboge,  in  solution, 
were  administered  to  three  horses,  one  having  a cold,  another 
ophthalmia,  and  a third  being  lame.  Next  morning,  twenty-four 
hours  afterwards,  not  one  of  them  shewed  any  signs  of  purgation  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  its  being  Sunday  morning  they  were  not 
taken  out  to  exercise.  At  one  o’clock,  P.M.,  twenty-seven  hours 
after  the  administration  of  the  medicine,  one  horse  out  of  the 
three  purged  sparingly,  and  did  not  feed  with  his  wonted  appetite. 
The  other  two  remained  unaffected  by  the  medicine. 

September  1 st,  1823. — One  horse  having  a mangy  affection, 
another  suspected  of  being  glandered,  and  a third  having  a contu- 
sion of  the  spine,  took,  each  of  them,  a ball  composed  of  three 
drachms  of  gamboge,  meal,  treacle,  and  oil  of  caraway.  At  ten 
o’clock  the  same  night  it  was  observed  that  two  of  them  had 
loathed  their  evening  feed.  Next  day,  no  other  effect  was  appa- 
rent than  impairment  of  appetite,  and  unusual  dulness  about  these 
two  horses,  with  evident  tucking-up  of  their  flanks.  Tn  fine,  the 
medicine,  though  it  had  not  purged,  had  evidently  annoyed  two  of 
them  a good  deal. 

By  my  father,  three  drachms  of  gamboge  were  administered,  in 
ball,  to  a horse  having  farcy-glanders,  on  two  days  in  succession. 
On  the  third  day  the  animal  was  seized  with  great  prostration  of 
strength,  had  great  difficulty  in  rising  out  of  the  recumbent  posture, 
and  had  no  pulse  perceptible.  From  these  alarming  symptoms, 
however,  in  the  course  of  a few  days  the  horse  recovered ; and 
being  then  in  the  worst  stages  of  farcy  and  glanders,  was  destroyed. 
His  stomach  presented  marks  of  intense  inflammation,  and  upon  its 
surface  were  found  streaks  of  blood. 

I have  heard  it  said  that  gamboge,  combined  in  certain  propor- 
tions with  aloes,  add  to  their  cathartic  efficacy,  and  that  druggists 
who  compound  horse  medicines  are  in  the  habit  of  making  such  ad- 
ditions. It  is  not,  however,  a practice  for  the  veterinarian  to 
pursue,  being  one  hardly  exempt  from  danger. 
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MEZEREON — Daphne  Mezereum. 

The  effects  of  this  plant,  remarkable  for  its  acridity,  are  upon 
horses  of  so  active  and  irritant  a nature  that,  pushed  to  extremes, 
it  operates  as  a poison. 

December  5th,  1812.  — To  an  aged  horse,  poor  in  condition, 
having  acute  glanders,  without  farcy,  an  ounce  of  mezereon  bark 
was  exhibited  twice  a-day,  in  balls.  Having  persevered  in  his 
balls  to  the  8th,  on  that  day  he  was  somewhat  off  his  feed;  still, 
however,  the  balls  were  given,  and  again  on  the  9th.  On  this  day 
he  purged  triflingly,  and  was  too  much  off  his  appetite  to  allow  of 
having  more  medicine  : indeed,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day 
he  lay  down  and  appeared  very  unwell.  Pulse  70,  which  by 
night  had  increased  to  90,  and  was  accompanied  by  profuse  diar- 
rhoea, pain  in  the  bowels,  prostration  of  strength,  and  death,  which 
happened  at  one  o’clock  on  the  following  morning. 

On  the  next  occasion  it  was  agreed  the  doses  should  be  reduced  : 
accordingly,  on  the  29th  February  1813,  to  a bay  horse  that  had 
been  treated  for  catarrh  which  terminated  in  glanders,  a drachm 
of  mezereon  bark  was  given  twice  a-day.  This  was  continued 
to  the  5th  of  March,  on  the  night  of  which  day  he  evinced 
unusual  dejection,  refused  his  food,  and  lay  down  in  his  box. 
Next  day  but  half-drachm  doses  were  given;  and  on  the  7th,  on 
which  day  he  took  his  half-drachm  ball  thrice,  he  evinced  signs  of 
purgation.  On  the  8th,  however,  his  dung  proved  firmer,  and  his 
appetite  improved.  I continued  his  reduced  ball  thrice.  On  the 
9th  appetite  and  bowels  have  both  again  given  way ; on  which 
account  the  ball  is  given  but  twice  daily.  On  the  12th  the  bowels 
recovered  their  tone,  and  the  appetite  again  became  tolerably  good. 
On  the  18th  the  appetite  once  more  failed.  On  the  19th  the  balls  were 
resumed ; but  on  the  20th  the  appetite  proved  too  much  interfered 
with  to  admit  of  their  continuance.  On  the  22d  diarrhoea  set  in, 
accompanied  with  symptoms  of  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  consider- 
able constitutional  irritation,  which  ended  at  ten  o’clock  on  the 
night  of  the  23d  in  the  animal’s  death. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  CASES  OF  DISEASE  OCCURRING 
AMONG  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  AT  THE 
EDINBURGH  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

From  the  1st  to  the  30th  of  September,  inclusive. 

Disease.  Number  of  Cases.  Deaths. 

Horses.  Neat  Cattle.  Dogs.  Horses.  Neat  Cattle  Dogs* 

Abscesses  in  various  parts...  4 1 1 


Anarsarca  

Blain  of  Tongue 1 

Caries  of  Bones 1 

Catarrh  and  Influenza 14 

Chorea 

Colic 10 

Constipation 2 

Constitutional  Debility  ....  2 

Cramp  1 

Curb,  with  Lameness 1 

Diabetes  2 

Distemper 

Docking 1 

Dysuria 1 

Enteritis 1 

Epilepsy 

Eyes,  Diseases  of 1 

Examinations  as  to  Sound- 
ness  15 

Feet,  Wounds  and  Bruises  of  17 
Contraction  of,  with 

Lameness 1 

Corns  in,  with  ditto 2 

False  Quarter  and  Sand- 

crack  in 6 

Laminitis  4 

Navicular  Disease 7 

Quittor  1 

Ringbone  5 

Fistulse  and  Ulcers  6 

Fractures  of  Bones 5 

Glanders 4 

Grease 3 

Hsematuria  I 

Intestines,  Rupture  of 1 

Joints,  Open 2 

Lameness  in  Fetlock  and 

Pastern  9 

Ditto  in  Hip 6 

Ditto  in  Knee 5 

Ditto  in  Shoulder 6 

Ditto  in  Stifle 2 

Mammitis  


150 


1 

] 

4 1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

3 

e • . • • • 

4 

1 

1 

7 11 

9 0 1 
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Disease.  Number  of  Casks. 

Horses.  Neat  Cattle.  Dogs. 


Disease  brought  forward 

150 

7 

11 

Osteo- Sarcoma 

... 

1 

Paralysis  

... 

1 

Phrenitis  

1 

Phthisis 

Pleurisy,  Pneumonia,  and 

2 

Bronchitis 

4 

2 

Roaring 

1 

Strangles 

2 

Spavin  with  Lameness 

5 

Splint  with  ditto 

4 

Skin,  Diseases  of 

7 

5 

Superpurgation 

1 

Teeth,  Diseases  of  

10 

Tendons,  &c.,  Sprains  of... 
Ditto,  Ossification  of. 

16 

1 

Tumours 

Weed  (Inflammation  of  the 

1 

Absorbents) 

5 

Worms,  Intestinal 

Wounds  and  Bruises  of 

2 

various  parts,  except  Feet 

19 

229 

12 

17 

Deaths. 
Horses.  Neat  Cattle. 

9 0 


Dog*. 

1 


1 


9 3 


1 


General  Abstract. 

Cases  among  Horses 229  Deaths  in  Horses  9 

„ Neat  Cattle 12  „ Cattle 3 

» Dogs 17  „ Dogs 1 

Total  number 258  Total  number 13 

Cured  or  Relieved  243.  Died  or  Destroyed  13. 

Under  the  head  “ Diseases  of  the  Teeth/’  although  there  were 
several  cases  that  were  accompanied  by  a discharge  from  the 
nose  somewhat  simulating  glanders,  and  attended  with  other  pecu- 
liarities, as  to  the  nature  of  which  it  is  important  the  student  should 
be  well  acquainted,  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  noticing  more  than 
the  following: — A chestnut  cart-horse  was  brought  here,  Sept. 
12th,  presenting  the  following  symptoms.  There  was  a profuse 
flow  of  white,  clotty,  and  offensively  smelling  matter  from  the  off 
nostril ; the  external  plate  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  on  the 
same  side  was  considerably  elevated,  and  pain  was  evinced  by 
applying  pressure  to  the  part.  There  was  no  ulceration  visible  on 
the  Schneiderian  membrane,  but  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands 
were  somewhat  enlarged.  On  examining  the  mouth  there  ap- 
peared to  be  some  disease  existing  in  the  superior  maxilla,  in 
which  the  molar  teeth  on  the  same  side  were  also  involved.  Con- 
sidering the  extent  to  which  the  facial  bones  were  affected,  it  was 
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resolved,  as  the  only  way  of  effecting  a permanent  cure,  to  remove 
the  diseased  teeth.  The  horse  was  cast,  and,  by  means  of  the  ordi- 
nary tooth-key,  three  of  the  postero-superior  molar  teeth  on  the  side 
diseased  were  safely  extracted.  In  a few  days  after  the  operation 
the  discharge  had  considerably  diminished  in  quantity,  and  under 
the  continued  application  of  proper  remedies  it  speedily  and  com- 
pletely subsided,  and  the  case  is  now  in  every  respect  quite  well. 
There  are  also,  in  this  as  in  former  reports,  cases  included  under 
this  head,  where  the  superior  maxillary  bone  and  sinus  have  been 
injured  from  considerable  elongation  of  the  posterior  molar  teeth  in 
the  inferior  maxilla,  causing  a continued  nasal  discharge  in  many 
cases  mistaken  for  that  of  glanders,  and  which  cases  have  even 
been  treated  for  that  disease.  They  are  easily  remedied  by 
shortening  the  tooth  or  teeth  with  a pair  of  strong  cutting  tooth 
forceps,  and,  of  course,  the  discharge  almost  immediately  ceases. 
There  are,  again,  other  cases  of  discharge  from  the  nose,  more  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  what  is  called  chronic  glanders ; and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  treatment  resorted  to  being  attended  with  appa- 
rent success,  an  idea  has  been  entertained  by  some  persons  that 
they  have  actually  cured  that  intractable  malady  in  many  instances. 
These  consist  in  accumulations  of  pus  in  the  sinuses  of  the  head, 
and  are  mostly  the  result  of  neglected  catarrh,  or  the  sequelae  of 
severe  and  imperfectly  removed  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
superior  air-passages;  and  while  it  is  easy  to  see  that  setons 
passing  through  the  cranial  and  facial  sinuses  will  have  the  effect 
of  removing  these  accumulations,  it  must  be  equally  obvious,  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  specific  and  virulent  nature  of 
glanders,  that  such  treatment  cannot  have  the  effect  of  curing  that 
malady,  or  of  mitigating  its  consequences. 

Under  the  head  “ Sprains  of  Tendons,”  one  case  in  particular 
may  deserve  notice.  The  patient  was  a bay  cart-horse  belonging 
to  a gardener  near  town,  and  was  admitted  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th. 
The  flexor  tendons  of  the  near  fore  leg  had  been  repeatedly 
sprained,  which  led  to  a permanent  and  considerable  thickening 
of  their  substance ; and  at  the  time  the  horse  was  brought  here, 
contraction  of  them  to  such  an  extent  had  taken  place,  as  to  render 
him  completely  useless.  When  walking,  the  front  part  of  the  toe 
was  the  only  portion  of  the  foot  that  came  to  the  ground ; and  if 
made  to  move  more  rapidly,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  hoof  would 
come  down  also.  The  owner  was  informed  that  the  only  means 
of  relief  consisted  in  dividing  the  tendons,  and,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, he  consented  that  the  operation  should  be  performed.  On  the 
18th,  after  having  a proper  shoe  fixed  on  the  foot,  the  horse  was 
cast  and  securely  fastened : the  leg  affected  was  then  loosed  from 
the  hobbles,  and  retained  in  an  extended  position  by  a cord  round 
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the  hoof,  drawing  the  limb  slightly  forward,  and,  by  a web  above 
the  knee,  fastened  above  the  hock  of  the  hind  leg  on  the  same  side. 

An  incision  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  through  the  skin  and 
cellular  tissue  was  then  made  upon  the  centre  of  the  tendons  on  the 
inside  of  the  leg ; a curved  strong  and  narrow  probe-pointed  bis- 
toury was  passed,  with  its  back  to  the  bloodvessels,  nerves,  and 
suspensory  ligaments,  and,  by  a gradual  sawing  action  of  its  sharp 
concave  edge  against  the  tendons,  they  were  divided.  It  required, 
however,  yet  some  degree  of  force  to  bring  the  limb  to  its  natural 
state  of  extension.  This  was  done  by  drawing  the  foot  forward, 
making  the  knee  a fixed  point,  and  was  accompanied  by  a crack- 
ling noise,  as  of  the  old  adhesions  giving  way.  Since  the  opera- 
tion the  case  has  progressed  favourably,  the  foot,  pastern,  and 
shank- bone  occupying  their  natural  relative  situations  to  each 
other ; the  small  external  incision  to  which  appropriate  dressings 
have  been  applied  is  almost  healed  ; and  there  is  every  probability 
that,  in  another  four  weeks,  the  horse  will  be  fit  for  work,  as  it 
generally  requires  seven  weeks,  or  upwards,  for  reproduction  of  the 
tendons. 

The  case  of  “ Rupture  of  the  Intestines”  was  not  seen  until  after 
death.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  these : — A bay  mare, 
belonging  to  a coach  proprietor  in  Leith  Walk,  was  found  dead  in 
the  stall  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  22d,  although  on  the  previous 
evening  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  existence  of  any  disease, 
and  she  had,  during  the  night,  eaten  the  food  that  was  left  with 
her  at  the  time  the  stable  was  closed.  An  examination  of  the 
body  was  requested  by  the  owner,  which  was  accordingly  made. 
On  opening  the  abdomen,  although  there  was  considerable  con- 
gestion of  the  intestinal  organs  observed,  still  the  appearance  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  of  that  character  we  ordinarily  consider  in- 
dicative of  actual  inflammation.  There  was  a quantity  of  bloody 
fluid  in  the  abdomen,  among  which  particles  of  half-digested  food 
were  floating,  shewing  that  rupture  of  some  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal  had  taken  place.  The  stomach  and  intestines  generally  were 
distended  with  food  and  flatus. 

On  searching  for  the  seat  of  rupture,  while  the  intestines  were 
retained  by  their  mesenteric  attachments,  it  was  not  discovered ; 
the  bowels  were  therefore  carefully  removed  from  the  abdomen, 
and,  commencing  at  one  extremity,  the  search  was  renewed. 

On  arriving  about  the  middle  of  the  ileum,  a portion  of  food 
was  found  impacted  between  the  mesenteric  folds,  and  through 
one  of  them  there  was  a comparatively  small  opening,  by  which 
the  food  had  escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  On  examining 
the  intestine  in  connexion  with  this  portion  of  peritoneum,  a long 
slit  was  discovered  at  that  point  where  the  two  folds  of  membrane 
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separate  to  envelop  it,  which  is  evidently  the  weakest  situation. 
At  this  part  the  substance  of  the  intestine  itself  appeared  de- 
cidedly inflamed,  and  somewhat  thickened,  as  though  there  had 
previously  existed  some  organic  disease,  and  the  canal  was,  con- 
sequently, somewhat  diminished  in  caliber. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death,  probably,  originated  in  the  con- 
stricted portion  of  intestine  offering  partial  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
sage of  its  contents  at  a time  when  digestion  was  going  on  briskly, 
and  the  peristaltic  motion  rapid.  This  would  lead  to  an  accumula- 
tion of  food,  that,  near  the  point  of  stricture  being  acted  upon  by 
the  peristaltic  motion,  would  occasion  the  gut  to  give  way  at  the 
point  where  most  pressure  was  applied,  and  yet  where  the  greatest 
weakness  existed.  Rupture  of  the  large  intestines  is  far  from 
being  uncommon,  but  rupture  of  the  small  intestines,  and  in  a 
situation  similar  to  the  one  detailed,  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  cases  of  “ Fracture  of  Bones’’  in  horses,  which  ended  fatally, 
are  one  case  of  fracture  of  the  tibia,  one  of  fracture  of  the  os  fe- 
moris,  and  one  of  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  The  case  of 
fracture  of  the  tibia  was  a longitudinal  one,  and  was  not  originally 
attended  with  displacement  of  the  ends  of  the  fractured  bone.  In 
consequence  of  the  owner’s  carelessness,  however,  or  unwillingness 
to  have  proper  means  resorted  to  for  confining  the  animal  so  as  to 
take  the  weight  from  the  injured  limb,  and  to  retain  the  portions 
of  bone  in  a favourable  position,  displacement  of  them  took  place, 
and  the  animal  had  to  be  destroyed.  One  of  the  other  cases  men- 
tioned is  also  a longitudinal  fracture  of  the  tibia,  without  displace- 
ment; and  as  care  was  taken  immediately  after  receipt  of  the  injury 
so  to  confine  the  horse  as  to  take  the  weight  off  the  limb,  and  to 
use  proper  means  for  retaining  the  fractured  surfaces  in  apposition, 
the  case  is  doing  quite  well.  The  other  case  mentioned  under 
this  head,  and  which  is  also  doing  well,  is  one  of  fracture  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 

One  of  the  cases  of  strangles  was  marked  by  some  peculiarities 
that  are  comparatively  seldom  observed  during  the  continuance 
of  that  disease.  The  case  manifested  the  usual  symptoms  for  some 
days  after  illness  had  been  first  noticed,  and  suppuration  in  the 
usual  form  and  situation  had  taken  place  by  the  18th  September. 
On  the  20th,  the  animal  manifested  considerable  pain  when  caused 
to  move.  This  increased  for  some  days,  and  was  attended  with  dif- 
fused inflammatory  swellings  around  all  the  large  joints  of  the  ex- 
tremities. The  swelling  and  inflammatory  action  near  the  off  stifle 
extended  for  a considerable  distance  both  on  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal surfaces  of  the  thigh,  and  was  of  such  intensity,  that  suppu- 
ration seemed  likely  to  supervene.  By  careful  application,  how- 
ever, of  local  and  constitutional  remedies  suited  to  the  case,  this 
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was  averted,  and  the  enlargements  gradually  subsided.  Consider- 
able emaciation  was  brought  on  by  the  high  degree  of  sympathetic 
fever  and  pain  which  existed ; the  animal,  however,  eventually 
quite  recovered,  and  is  now  rapidly  regaining  condition. 

One  of  the  cases  of  cramp  connected  with  influenza,  noticed  in  the 
last  report,  after  having  apparently  recovered  from  those  diseases, 
was  attacked  with  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  fetlock  joints 
commencing  in  the  near  fore  leg,  involving  afterwards  the  others, 
and  ultimately  again  attacking  the  near  fore  leg  ; but  the  horse  is 
now  taking  daily  exercise,  and  is  almost  well. 

The  case  of  osteo-sarcoma  is  one  which,  although  somewhat  re- 
lieved, still  exists,  and  will  probably  remain  incurable  even  if  treat- 
ment were  persisted  in.  The  patient  is  a well-bred  milch  cow  in 
good  condition,  and  was  under  treatment  about  twelve  months  ago 
for  caries  of  the  inferior  maxilla  on  the  off  side.  Since  that  time  to 
the  commencement  of  September  the  case  has  continued  quite 
well,  with  the  exception  of  a slight  enlargement  of  the  bone.  The 
owner  again  made  application,  in  consequence  of  considerable  in- 
crease having  taken  place  in  the  size  of  the  tumour  generally,  and 
of  several  smaller  tumours  of  a soft  bony  and  vascular  character 
having  also  made  their  appearance  through  the  skin.  On  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  that  the  increased  size  of  the  large  tumour  was 
caused  by  a growth  of  a softish  osseous  character  in  its  interior, 
united  with  a fleshy  substance,  and  that  the  smaller  external  tu- 
mours were  mere  extensions  of  the  disease  through  the  integu- 
ments. As  the  cow  was  in  good  condition,  quite  fit  for  the  butcher  if 
necessary,  nothing  farther  than  palliative  treatment  was  adopted. 


BLOOD-LETTING  OR  NO  BLOOD-LETTING  IN 
INFLUENZA. 

By  a Surgeon,  his  own  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

I REMEMBER  my  old  and  respected  master,  Dr.  Clutterbuck, — 
to  whose  excellent  lectures  and  wholesome  practical  instructions 
on  medicine  I have,  in  my  practice  as  a veterinarian  as  well  as 
surgeon,  felt  myself  indebted  on  numerous  occasions  for  most  valu- 
able therapeutic  guidance, — I say,  I remember  Dr.  Clutterbuck  was 
a warm  advocate  for  blood-letting,  providing  it  was  early  and  mo- 
derate, in  febrile  diseases  which,  though  synocha  in  their  primary 
character,  speedily  and  in  the  end  invariably  assume  the  typhoid  or, 
at  all  events,  the  synochus  type.  The  Doctor  argued,  that  a mode- 
rate abstraction  of  blood  at  the  beginning  of  the  disorder  not  only 
tended  to  abridge  its  duration,  but  at  the  same  time  was  calculated 
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to  prevent  altogether  the  accession  of  the  low  or  typhoid  stage ; 
and  on  this  principle  I have  myself  recommended  “ early  and  mo- 
derate” venesection  in  influenza  in  horses,  notwithstanding  I was 
well  aware  of  the  low  form  and  accompanying  debility  which  al- 
most invariably  followed  any  severe  attack.  By  some  veterinary 
practitioners,  indeed,  the  disease  has  been  named  “ Low  Fever;” 
and  a very  significant  appellation  it  is  to  most  cases,  but  not  to 
such  as  prove  but  slight  or  transient,  the  disease  in  them  disap- 
pearing before  it  has  had  time  to  run  into  the  low  fever.  Whether 
some  of  these  short-lived  cases  have  been  rendered  so  by  timely 
blood-letting,  or  whether,  without  blood-letting,  the  malady  would 
have  thus  taken  its  departure,  is  a question  which  wiser  heads  than 
mine  have  left  unsettled,  and  therefore  one  I must,  at  all  events  in 
this  place,  decline  answering. 

It  will,  I confidently  state,  be  at  all  hands  admitted,  that  blood- 
letting carried  to  excess,  or  even  to  fulness,  or  often  repeated,  in 
every  case  has  done  harm — in  many  cases  irreparable  harm.  The 
fever  has  speedily  assumed  its  low  debilitating  form ; the  animal 
has  grown  too  weak  to  walk,  or  even  to  stand ; accumulated  irrita- 
tion has  set  the  flanks  and  pulse  beating  faster  than  ever ; and 
death,  in  the  midst  of  great  debility  and  high  irritation,  has  closed 
the  scene. 

The  question,  then,  comes  to  this : — Do  we,  by  early  and  mode- 
rately bleeding, — by  bleeding  once  or  twice  (we  dare  not  go  farther, 
unless  some  supervention  of  bronchitis  or  pleurisy  or  pneumonia 
be  present) ; do  we,  I repeat,  appear  to  do  good  or  harm  in  prac- 
tice ? In  a case  of  pure  influenza, — when  the  symptoms  are  all 
comprised  in  sore  throat  and  cough,  and  heaviness  and  want  of 
appetite  and  fever,  and  particularly  when  any  running  from  the 
nose  makes  its  appearance, — in  my  opinion,  blood-letting  is  not 
merely  uncalled  for,  but  is  likely  to  do  harm. 


Extracts  from  domestic  and  Foreign  Journals, 
Veterinary,  Medical,  and  .agricultural. 


A Table-Spoon  found  in  the  Body  of  a Living  Cow. 

By  W.  A.  Cartwright,  M.R.C.VS. 

A COW,  the  property  of  R.  H.  Blundell,  Esq.,  of  Deysbrook, 
has  for  some  time  past  been  in  a sickly  condition.  Mr.  George 
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Kirkham,  V.S.,  West  Derby,  having  been  called  in  to  give  his 
advice,  found  that  an  abscess  was  forming  on  the  left  side, 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs.  Having  lanced  the  part,  he 
discovered  the  handle  of  a spoon  protruding ; and,  with  the  aid  of 
forceps,  succeeded  in  extracting  the  instrument,  which  is  nine  inches 
long.  The  cow  was  first  observed  to  be  unwell  about  twelve 
months  ago,  and  there  is  no  doubt  she  swallowed  the  spoon  about 
that  time.  It  must  since  then  have  been  making  its  way  from  the 
stomach  to  the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  near  to  the  surface 
of  the  skin.  It  was  originally  an  iron  plated  spoon ; but  the  gastric 
juice  has  completely  dislodged  the  plating,  and  a portion  of  the 
iron  mouth  of  the  spoon  has  also  been  dissolved  by  the  same  pow- 
erful agent.  What  remains  is  almost  as  thin  as  a wafer.  The  cow 
is  now  in  a fair  way  of  recovery. 

The  operation  was  skilfully  performed  in  about  ten  minutes. 

Supplement  of  the  Evening  London  Sun,  September  27,  1845. 


Essay  on  an  Aphthous  Disease  which  prevailed  among 
Cattle  in  the  Canton  of  St.  Avold  (Moselle)  in  1841. 


By  M.  Reynal,  first  F./S.  to  the  Qth  Regiment  of  Lancers , Corresponding 

Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Metz , of  the  Veterinary  Society  of 
Calvados  and  Manche , and  to  that  of  the  Western  Departments. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  October  1841  we  were  informed 
that  the  cows  had  been  attacked  by  a peculiar  disease,  that  ap- 
peared to  be  spontaneously  developed.  The  examination  of  one 
patient  enabled  us  to  recognize  an  aphthous  affection,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  several  cattle  proprietors,  had  prevailed 
some  two  years  before  throughout  a great  portion  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Moselle.  For  the  first  five  or  six  days  it  attacked 
cattle  only,  and  we  thought  it  would  have  been  confined  to  the 
larger  animals ; but  subsequently  we  saw  several  cases  of  it  in 
pigs  and  sheep.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  a plain 
and  simple  description  of  the  observations  that  we  have  been 
able  to  make  on  this  disease  in  various  kinds  of  animals.  With 
the  assistance  of  our  own  researches  and  those  of  our  predecessors, 
we  hope  to  be  enabled  to  give  a tolerably  complete  account  of  the 
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presumptive  causes,  symptoms,  course,  and  termination  of  this 
disease,  as  well  as  of  the  best  preventive  and  curative  means. 

We  are  induced  to  adopt  this  method  of  treating  the  subject, 
because  we  believe  it  will  prove  most  advantageous  to  the  scien- 
tific man  and  the  agriculturist : the  former  may  derive  from  it 
useful  hints,  tending  to  enlarge  the  extent  of  his  pathological 
knowledge  ; and  the  latter  will  find  it  more  easy  thence  to  deduce 
rules  for  his  conduct  in  similar  cases  than  he  could  from  any 
analysis  of  each  separate  case. 

Synonymy  ; General  Characters  of  the  Disease. 

Aphthce,  or  aphthous  diseases,  are  also  known  by  the  terms  sore 
mouth , canker  in  the  mouth,  & c.  Toggia  and  Lamberlichi,  two 
Italian  authors,  have  described  them ; the  former  under  the  name 
of  fonzetto,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  exanthema  stomato  inter - 
phalangial.  M.  Fabre,  of  Geneva,  designates  them  phlyctcena - 
glosso-pode *. 

Throughout  this  paper  we  shall  term  it  aphthous  fever,  a denomi- 
nation which  seems  to  us  preferable  to  any  other,  as  the  appear- 
ance of  aphthce  is  always  preceded  by  febrile  movements,  and  evi- 
dent internal  disorder. 

This  affection,  which  usually  shews  itself  in  an  enzootic  or  epi- 
zootic form,  seldom  terminates  fatally.  It  is  characterised  by  the 
development  of  small  blisters,  or  whitish  phlyctsense,  containing  an 
opaque  serous  fluid,  in  the  mouth,  or  the  muzzle,  or  in  the  interdi- 
gital space.  To  these  vesicles  succeed  ulcerations,  that  are  oc- 
casionally, but  not  often,  found  on  the  womb,  the  teats,  round  the 
eyes,  on  the  pituitary  membrane,  and  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pharynx,  the  larynx,  and  the  digestive  canal. 

History. 

Aphthous  diseases  were  known  to  the  ancients.  Hierocles,  a 
Grecian  veterinarian,  gives  a somewhat  detailed  account  of  them 
in  his  workst.  Ruini  and  Francini,  Italian  authors,  who  wrote 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteeenth  century,  have  likewise 
mentioned  themt;  but  the  annals  of  science  yield  a sufficient 
number  of  accounts  of  these  diseases  without  our  being  obliged  to 
seek  for  them  at  such  remote  periods.  Michel  Sugar  relates  that 
in  1763  and  1764,  aphthae  were  developed  in  the  cattle  and  do- 

* This  denomination  does  not  appear  to  us  at  all  applicable : it  would 
seem  to  infer  that  phlyctaenae  were  only  seen  in  the  mouth  and  on  the  feet. 

j*  Instruct.  Veter,  t.  iv,  p.  170,  Analyse  de  Huzard,  pere. 

j Idem. 

VOL.  XVIII.  4 R 
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mesticated  animals  of  Moravia* * * §.  About  the  same  epoch  it  prevailed 
in  many  parts  of  France.  Lafosse,  junior,  observed  it  in  horses  in 
the  environs  of  Parist.  According  to  Baraillon,  it  appeared  in  an 
epizootic  form,  in  1775  and  1785,  in  several  cantons  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Moulins};.  In  1809,  1810,  1811,  1812,  it  prevailed 
among  cattle  throughout  the  greater  part  of  France ; and  those  at- 
tacked by  it  in  Picardy  and  Normandy  suffered  very  severely. 
The  learned  M.  Huzard,  senior,  was  employed  by  Government  to 
oppose  it§.  The  professors  of  the  veterinary  schools  studied  it  on 
the  Seine  and  the  Rhone],  in  Dahaun  and  ArdennesH,  Barriere 
and  the  Pyrennes** * * §§,  Sainton  and  Tarntt.  Nearly  about  the  same 
period  aphthce  prevailed  in  various  departments  of  the  French 
empire.  Peuchet  and  Potelle  observed  them  in  the  department  of 
the  Oise;  and  Lamberlichi  in  Italy,  in  1825 it.  According  to  M. 
Mathieu,  they  re-appeared  in  the  Vosges  in  1837§§;  in  Switzer- 
land, in  1838] ||;  Messrs.  Fabre  and  Levrat  observed  them;  and 
M.  Maret  notices  their  appearance  in  Auvergne  in  183911  IT.  At 
the  same  time,  the  School  at  Toulouse,  and  numerous  other  veteri- 
narians were  studying  an  aphthous  epizootic,  which  appeared  in 
the  south,  and  extended  its  ravages  over  an  immense  extent  of 
country.  The  Sanitary  Council  of  Paris  memorialized  the  adminis- 
trative authorities,  in  a report  addressed  to  M.  le  Prefet  de  la 
Seine***.  M.  Rayer  has  traced  out  a history  of  them,  in  the 
“Recueil  de  Medecine  Veterinairettt and  M.  Levigney  has 
given  a very  accurate  description  of  an  aphthous  disease  which 
prevailed  in  the  Bessin,  in  1840  and  1841111- 

Causes. — In  the  present  state  of  science  it  will  be  difficult  posi- 
tively to  state  what  are  the  causes  that  induce  aphthous  diseases. 
Most  authors  attribute  them  to  intemperature  of  the  atmosphere,  to 
bad  fodder,  and  to  a species  of  epizootic  constitution,  which  is 
easily  created  by  the  influence  of  prevalent  humidity.  In  point  of 

* Instruct.  Veter.,  t.  iv,  p.  170,  Analyse  de  Iluzard,  pere. 

t Cours  d’Hippiatrique,  p.  284. 

1 Instruct.  Veter.,  t.  iv. 

§ Precis  sur  l’Epizootic  dela  vall6e  d’Auge,  1810. 

||  Compte  Rendu  d’Alfort  et  de  Lyon,  1811-12. 

% Police  Sanitaire  de  M.  Delafond,  p.  736. 

**  Idem. 

ff  Fromage  de  Feugre,  t.  iv,  p.  265. 

H Recueil,  t.  iv,  Analyse  de  M.  Girard. 

§§  Recueil,  annee  1839. 

HU  Recueil,  annees  1838  & 1839,  p. 409. 

^[®f[  Journal  des  Connoissances  utiles,  t.9. 

***  Extrait  de  ce  Rapport  dans  le  Journal  des  V6t6*inaircs  du  Midi,  loco 
citato. 

fft  Recueil  de  Medecine  Veterinaire,  1839,  p.  142. 

+7+  Idem. 
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fact,  these  affections  are  chiefly  generated  during  the  most  rainy 
seasons,  in  spring  and  autumn,  in  mountainous  districts  where  the 
temperature  is  constantly  varying,  and  in  cold  damp  vallies.  Our 
remarks  only  serve  to  confirm  those  of  our  predecessors.  It  was 
under  similar  circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  after  heavy  rains  that 
had  fallen  almost  without  intermission  throughout  the  summer  and 
greater  part  of  the  autumn,  that  the  aphthae,  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  paper,  made  their  appearance. 

Another  cause,  arising  from  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  ali- 
ments, in  all  probability  contributed  greatly  towards  their  develop- 
ment. In  this  country  cattle  are  fed  on  baked  potatoes  and  the 
matters  left  after  distillation.  Last  year  the  crops  were  in  general 
very  bad,  the  potatoes  were  damaged,  and  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
them,  on  account  of  their  being  impregnated  wdth  so  much  humid- 
ity. This  food,  acting  on  the  organs  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
temperature  and  the  climate,  might  it  not  have  aided  in  modifying 
the  whole  organization  in  a manner  sui  generis,  and  inducing  the 
aphthous  affection  1 Be  this  opinion  as  it  may,  the  fact  is,  that 
at  all  the  different  periods  at  which  it  has  prevailed  it  has  ap- 
peared under  a similar  conjunction  of  circumstances. 

In  the  excellent  work  published  by  our  colleague,  M.  Lavigney, 
we  have  remarked  that  climate,  temperature,  locality,  and  manner 
of  feeding,  were  without  influence  on  the  appearance  of  aphthae. 
Far  be  from  us  the  thought  of  disputing  such  judicious  observa- 
tions. In  etiological  questions,  and  especially  in  such  as  relate  to 
epizootic  diseases,  all  is  in  general  latent,  vague,  uncertain,  and 
subject  to  controversy,  neither  is  it  our  intention  to  enter  into  a 
long  discussion  of  this  matter.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
simply  remarking,  how  frequently  it  happens  that  climacteric,  local, 
and  atmospheric  actions,  very  different  in  appearance,  will  induce 
similar  medical  constitutions.  Thus,  for  example,  who  is  not  aware 
that,  at  the  same  thermometrical  degree,  the  proportion  of  humid- 
ity and  electricity  existing  in  the  air  will  vary  considerably ; and 
that  in  other  cases,  at  unequal  heights  in  the  centigrade  scale,  a 
remarkable  similarity  will  be  found  in  the  various  atmospheric 
elements  1 

The  nature  of  our  habitual  occupations  does  not  give  us  time  to 
investigate  these  meteorological  researches,  but  in  our  leisure  mo- 
ments we  have  established  to  our  satisfaction  the  following  fact, — 
namely,  that  the  same  medical  constitution  may  be  developed 
under  different  conditions  of  climate,  temperature,  and  season. 

Symptomatology. — The  course  of  this  disease  presents  to  our 
consideration  four  very  distinct  stages  in  all  domesticated  ani- 
mals. 
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The  first  of  these  is  characterized  by  symptoms  which,  although 
general,  are  not  the  less  precursory. 

The  second  is  announced  by  the  cessation  of  the  febrile  pheno- 
mena and  the  appearance  of  the  aphthous  vesicles. 

The  third  may  be  known  by  the  ulceration  of  the  vesicles  and 
the  abundance  of  the  salivation ; 

And  the  fourth,  by  the  progress  of  the  ulcers  towards  cicatriza- 
ation.  This  is  the  convalescence. 

First  Stage  ; Commencement 

Cattle. — The  first  symptoms  which  announce  this  disease  are, 
dulness — want  of  appetite — prostration  of  strength — shiverings — 
and  heat  of  the  skin.  Oxen  and  cows  project  the  head  over  the 
chest,  and  rest  it  upon  the  edge  of  the  manger — the  muzzle  is  dry ; 
so  is  the  part  around  the  nostrils — the  mouth  is  dry  and  red — the 
outer  edges  of  the  tongue  are  red — from  time  to  time  the  teeth  are 
ground  together,  and  the  lips  move  convulsively — the  breath  fre- 
quently exhales  a very  unpleasant  smell — the  look  is  fixed — the 
animals  appear  unconscious — they  move  with  difficulty — the  ver- 
tebral column  is  inflexible — the  thirst  is  moderate — and  the  alvine 
matters  much  as  usual. 

These  precursory  symptoms  do  not  appear  in  all  animals  with 
equal  intensity;  sometimes  there  is  less  constraint,  less  prostration, 
less  heat  of  the  skin,  less  colour  in  the  mouth,  and  rigidity  of  the 
dorsal  column.  This  is  when  the  epizootic  is  declining. 

Sheep. — These  animals  are  dull — depressed — lie  crouched  in  a 
corner  of  the  stable,  and  the  head  slightly  drawn  towards  the  neck. 
It  is  only  with  great  difficulty  that  they  can  be  made  to  get  up  and 
go  out  to  pasture : the  mouth  is  hot  and  clammy — the  appetite 
suspended — the  gait  tottering. 

Pigs. — Like  the  sheep,  they  lie  down  in  some  retired  spot,  utter- 
ing deep  grunts,  which  become  louder  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
turn  them  out.  If  they  succeed  in  rising,  the  suffering  is  so  great 
as  to  prevent  locomotion — they  remain  motionless,  moving  the 
head  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  their  gait  resembles  that  of  pigs 
that  have  travelled  a long  distance. 

The  duration  of  this  epoch  in  cattle  is  usually  thirty-six  hours, 
and  at  most  forty-eight.  In  sheep  and  pigs  it  is  but  twenty-four 
hours. 

Second  Stage. 

In  all  animals  this  is  announced  by  a cessation  of  the  febrile 
symptoms,  and  the  eruption  of  little  vesicles  on  the  mucous  mem- 
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brane  of  the  mouth,  the  muzzle,  round  the  wings  of  the  nose,  and 
in  the  interdigital  space. 

Examined  separately,  these  vesicles  are  very  irregular  in  form, 
size,  and  extent.  Some  are  small  and  resemble  grains  of  millet ; 
others  are  larger,  round,  and  similar  to  lentils,  slightly  prominent 
in  the  centre.  The  pellicle  which  covers  them  is  at  first  grey,  but 
it  subsequently  becomes  white.  Others  are  oblong,  undulated  at 
the  edge,  and  more  or  less  irregular  in  form.  In  most  of  them  the 
fluid  they  contain  is  limpid  and  serous,  but  it  afterwards  acquires 
a degree  of  opacity,  that  appears  to  us  to  arise  from  numerous 
minute  specks  that  are  held  in  suspension  in  it.  All  these  cha- 
racters have  been  observed  in  the  ampullce  which  exist  on  the  muz- 
zle and  snout  of  pigs.  Those  which  are  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  mouth,  on  the  tongue,  and  on  the  circumference  of  the  wings 
of  the  nose,  form  blotches  of  greater  or  less  extent ; resulting, 
doubtless,  from  the  agglomeration  of  several  vesicles. 

The  irruption  of  aphthse  localized  in  the  mouth  produces  a slight 
improvement  in  the  general  state  of  the  individual ; but  this  is  not 
the  case  when  they  exist  in  the  interdigital  space,  or  on  the  teats ; 
then  the  inflammatory  symptoms  become  obstinate,  and  the  limbs 
begin  to  swell.  The  patients  remain  almost  constantly  recumbent. 
The  phlyctsense  which  in  some  cases  we  have  observed  on  the  teats 
have  not  presented  any  particular  characteristic : they  were  in 
every  respect  identical  with  those  which  existed  on  the  muzzle,  the 
lips,  and  the  tongue. 

In  the  epizootic  which  we  observed,  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
found the  aphthous  vesicles  with  the  pustules  of  scab,  or  with 
the  cow-pox  described  by  Jenner.  Nevertheless,  as  some  authors 
have  observed  certain  analogies  between  them,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  define  the  different  characteristics  of  these  three  affections. 


SYNOPTIC  AND  COMPARATIVE  TABLE. 


Aphtha. 

They  appear  under  the  form 
of  epidermic  ampullse,  without 
any  tumefaction  or  inflammation 
of  the  skin.  The  pellicle  which 
covers  them  is  grey  or  white; 
they  are  not  surrounded  by  an 
areola:  there  is  merely  a pale 
red  circle,  and  even  this  is  not 
always  found. 


Scab  Pustules. 

Patches  of  red  at  first  on  the 
skin ; and  nodosity  is  felt  in  the 
substance  of  the  skin,  which  be- 
comes perceptible  when  the  part 
is  pinched  or  folded : to  this 
succeeds  a white  pustule,  slight- 
ly depressed  in  the  centre.  The 
surrounding  parts  are  hard,  in- 
flamed, and  painful. 
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Cow-Pox. 

The  pustules  of  cow-pox  are  flat,  circular,  indented  in  the  centre, 
with  a prominent  base,  and  surrounded  by  a reddish  halo,  which 
insensibly  becomes  livid.  They  soon  become  diaphanous,  and 
assume  a silvery  reddish  hue*. 

Third  Stage. 

The  period  at  which  the  ampullae  ulcerate  is  variable,  those  in 
the  mouth  reaching  this  point  sooner  than  those  in  the  interdigital 
space. 

The  ulceration  of  the  former  follows  closely  upon  their  appear- 
ance. It  is  outwardly  manifested  by  an  abundant  salivation,  which 
is  ropy,  and  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  and  by  the  great 
quantity  of  slaver  which  is  found  in  the  manger,  and  at  the  commis- 
sures and  borders  of  the  lips. 

Independently  of  these  symptoms,  which  are  always  present,  the 
tongue  is  frequently  in  motion,  shews  itself  outside,  passes  over 
the  muzzle,  and  is  then  withdrawn  into  its  cavity  again.  Its 
epidermis  can  be  raised  with  the  greatest  facility,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  steeped  in  boiling  water.  Frequently  has  it  happened  that, 
when  we  have  taken  hold  of  it,  patches  as  large  as  a crown 
piece  have  come  off  in  our  hands,  covered  with  superficial  ulcera- 
tions, bloody,  and  of  a vivid  red  colour.  Those  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  gums,  appeared  as  if  they  had  been 
made  with  a nipping-tool.  The  mouth  is  hot  and  painful,  and  the 
animal  struggles  when  any  one  attempts  to  examine  it. 

Where  there  is  no  complication,  this  state  of  things  will  last 
three,  four,  five,  six  days,  but  never  more  than  six  days ; after  this, 
all  the  symptoms  begin  to  diminish.  The  progress  of  the  exterior 
vesicles  is  not  so  rapid ; it  is  seldom  affected  within  six-and-thirty 
or  forty-eight  hours.  The  aspect  of  these  ulcers  is  not  so  repulsive 
as  those  of  a chancrous  description.  They  are  superficial,  smooth, 
shining,  and  covered  by  a purulo-sanguinolent  and  viscous  mat- 
ter, which  is  soon  formed  into  a thin  reddish  crust  by  contact  with 
the  air. 

Some  ulcers  become  serious  from  their  position ; for  example, 
those  which  are  situated  in  the  fatty  part  of  the  foot  cause  a dis- 
union between  it  and  the  crust  at  the  heel,  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  commissures;  and  the  inflammation,  local  in  the  first  in- 
stance, spreads  to  the  vascular  tissue  of  the  foot  and  occasions  even 

* Note.  We  have  never  seen  the  cow-pox.  These  characteristics  are  ex- 
tracted from  Hurtrel  d’Arboval’s  “ Dictionnairc.” 
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the  shedding  of  the  hoofs,  as  we  have  witnessed  in  the  hog  and 
sheep.  This  termination  is  chiefly  found  in  animals  belonging  to 
careless  proprietors,  who,  by  allowing  the  dung  to  remain  in  the 
stable  too  long,  suffer  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  underneath 
the  horn. 

To  these  local  characters  are  united  swelling,  stiffness,  and  sen- 
sibility of  the  limbs  affected,  and  the  animal  limps  and  totters  as  it 
walks.  One  very  striking  thing  is  the  manner  in  which  cattle  fall 
away  in  a very  short  space  of  time,  which  state  is  not  so  apparent 
in  sheep  and  pigs. 

The  presence  of  vesicles  on  the  teats  creates,  as  we  have  stated, 
more  or  less  violent  inflammation  of  these  organs.  The  progress 
and  terminations  are  the  same  as  in  mammitis,  developed  under 
the  influence  of  different  causes  to  those  which  we  have  pointed 
out.  We  shall  only  remark  that  we  almost  invariably  obtained  a 
resolution  of  them,  which,  according  to  M.  Levigney,  was  very 
seldom  effected  in  the  aphthous  epizootic  which  he  observed*. 

The  external  vesicles  do  not  always  ulcerate : sometimes  they 
disappear  through  re-absorption;  the  pellicle  then  hardens,  and  comes 
off  in  flakes,  after  having  formed  a protective  shelter,  that  fa- 
voured the  cure.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  disease  is  very 
mild.  We  found  it  thus  in  animals  that  were  attacked  by  the 
epizootic  just  as  it  was  beginning  to  decline,  and  chiefly  in  pigs. 


Fourth  Stage . 

In  ordinary  cases,  that  is  to  say,  when  there  is  no  affection  of 
the  hoofs  or  teats,  this  commences  about  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth 
day.  The  animals  begin  to  become  convalescent,  rumination  is 
re-established,  the  appetite  returns,  and  they  are  very  eager  for 
after-grass  and  farinaceous  food : the  swelling  of  the  limbs  goes 
down — they  walk  with  less  difficulty — they  may  be  turned  on  to 
the  pastures  if  the  ground  be  not  too  damp  : the  ulcerations  dry 
up,  and  become  covered  with  a thin  epithelium,  that  must  not, 
on  any  account,  be  injured. 

Duration  of  the  disease. — The  whole  duration  of  this  affection 
is  about  from  twelve  to  sixteen  days  for  cattle.  When  the  aphthae 
are  confined  to  the  mouth,  it  does  not  exceed  ten  days.  In  pigs 
and  sheep  it  rarely  lasts  more  than  eight  days,  unless  any  compli- 
cations occur,  and  then  its  duration  is  variable. 


* May  not  this  arise  from  the  owners  of  the  animals  seeking  the  assistance 
of  art  more  promptly,  and  paying  greater  attention  to  cleanliness  in  their 
stables  ? 
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Prognostic. — The  prognosis  of  aphthous  diseases  differs  accord- 
ing as  they  are  observed  at  the  commencement,  the  height,  or  the 
decline  of  the  enzootic ; but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  by  no  means 
serious.  At  none  of  the  different  periods  at  which  they  have 
prevailed  have  they  appeared  to  increase  the  mortality.  We  did 
not  hear  of  a single  animal  having  died  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  epizootic  which  came  under  our  observation.  But 
although  the  consequences  are  not  dangerous,  they  are  productive 
of  considerable  loss  to  the  owners,  from  the  suppression  of  the 
secretion  of  milk,  the  loss  of  flesh  occasioned  by  the  disease,  the 
interruption  of  the  agricultural  labours,  and  the  expenses  arising 
from  the  attentions  requisite  to  secure  the  perfect  recovery  of  the 
animals.  Towards  the  decline  of  the  enzootic  the  affection  is  so 
mild,  that  its  only  symptoms  are  a ropy  salivation  and  a slight 
degree  of  lameness. 

Terminations . — Unless  in  cases  of  serious  internal  complica- 
tions, the  aphthae  almost  invariably  terminate  in  perfect  cure. 
This  result  explains  itself  by  the  complete  integrity  of  all  the  func- 
tions essential  to  life.  We  did  not  find  any  alteration  on  exa- 
mining a cow  that  had  been  slaughtered  a few  days  after  the 
appearance  of  a severe  attack  of  this  disease.  A post-mortem 
examination  of  several  sheep  that  were  killed  while  the  disease 
was  at  its  height  offered  nothing  particular. 

Reflections  on  the  Works  of  Ancient  Authors. 

Before  approaching  the  question — Are  aphthous  diseases  con- 
tagious or  not?  and  making  known  the  best  method  of  treating 
them,  and  preventing  complications,  it  appears  to  us  necessary  to 
explain  the  differences  which  exist  between  modern  works  and 
those  of  our  predecessors. 

Veterinarians  and  agriculturists  who  have  never  seen  the 
aphthous  epizootic,  and  who  compare  our  paper  with  the  writings 
of  some  ancient  physicians  and  hippiatrists,  will  naturally  be  led 
to  imagine  that  under  one  and  the  same  denomination  have  been 
comprised  two  diseases  differing  from  one  another  in  symptoms, 
progress,  and  termination.  Such  was,  in  fact,  the  idea  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  our  minds  when,  previously  to  arranging  the 
matter  of  our  own  researches,  we  compared  it  with  that  of  authors 
who  had  already  written  on  this  subject. 

Fully  admitting,  as  we  do,  that  these  diseases  may  be  more 
malignant  at  one  time  than  at  another,  we  are  nevertheless  convinced 
that  Sagar,  Baraillon,  and  others,  have  confounded  essential  or 
idiopathic  aphthm  with  glossanthrax  and  certain  typhoid  affections 
which  during  their  progress  accidentally  are  attended  with  aphthae 
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in  the  mouth.  This  opinion  will,  we  are  convinced,  be  enter- 
tained by  all  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  reflected  for  a moment 
on  the  nature  and  character  of  the  ulcers  that  succeed  aphthous 
vesicles.  They  were,  in  fact,  pale,  disgusting  to  look  at,  of  a dirty 
grey  colour,  speckled  with  little  red  dots,  the  edges  hardened,  ex- 
tending themselves  rapidly  both  in  size  and  depth,  and  they  secreted 
a bloody,  foetid,  acrid,  corrosive  humour,  and  were  exceedingly  con- 
tagious, even  as  regards  the  human  being*.  How  different  is  this 
to  the  characters  which  we,  in  common  with  most  veterinarians, 
have  assigned  to  the  ulcers  already  described ! Does  it  not  abso- 
lutely prevent  all  idea  of  their  being  identical  ? Those  words, 
ulcers  and  ulcerations , which  presuppose  some  internal  evil,  some 
invading  and  disorganizing  property,  and  of  which  we  have  made 
use  from  custom’s  sake,  may  be  properly  employed  in  the  former 
case ; but  they  are  not  adapted  to  designate  the  denuded  surfaces 
which  succeed  to  the  aphthous  vesicles. 

Baraillon  leaves  still  less  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
which  he  speaks  of  under  the  denomination  of  the  aphthous  epi- 
zootic. Here  we  found,  says  he,  at  one  time  vesicles  red  around 
their  bases,  at  another  inflamed  pustules  without  ampullae,  oftenest 
scratches,  cuts,  cracks,  ulcers  eating  into  the  tongue,  and  con- 
suming it,  and,  in  some  few  instances,  occasioning  fatal  conse- 
quences when  the  animals  had  not  been  attended  to. 

We  shall  continue  this  analysis  no  farther:  the  last  extract 
irrefragrably  proves  that  the  aphthae  observed  in  1785,  in  the 
Bourbonnais,  by  Baraillon,  were  but  one  symptom,  one  epipheno- 
menon  of  a typhoid  or  charbonnous  affection. 

Such  is  not,  however,  the  opinion  of  all  veterinarians.  M. 
Delafond,  who  has  devoted  himself  so  long  to  the  study  of  epi- 
zootics, still  retains  among  the  list  of  aphthous  affections  those 
observed  by  Sagar,  Baraillon,  and  Lamberlichi ; and  not  only  so, 
but  he  takes  the  opinion  of  these  authors  as  the  basis  on  which 
he  prescribes  certain  measures  relative  to  the  sanitary  police  which 
we  do  not  agree  with,  and  which  we  shall  thoroughly  examine  in 
their  proper  place. 

A celebrated  human  practitioner,  M.  Raynert,  finds  the  greatest 
possible  similarity  between  the  aphthous  enzootic  described  by 
Sagar  and  Baraillon,  and  the  one  which  he  studied  in  the  environs 
of  Paris.  Had  this  talented  man  reflected  longer  on  the  writings 
of  those  two  authors,  we  are  convinced  that  his  opinion  would 


* Analysis  of  Huzard,  sen.,  vol.  iv.,  Des  Instructions  Veterinaires, 
p.  165. 

f Analysis  of  Huzard,  sen.,  loco  citato , p.  166. 
f Recueil  de  Medecine  Vet£rinaire,  1839,  p.  142. 
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have  been  very  different.  We  wish  for  no  better  proof  than  what 
he  himself  says  at  the  beginning  of  the  144th  page.  “ But  it 
appears  that  more  serious  symptoms  than  those  which  we  find  in 
the  present  epizootic,  such  as  severe  lesions  in  the  mouth  and  on 
the  tongue,  & c.  were  very  frequent.”  It  is  precisely  these  symp- 
toms which  frequently,  if  not  always,  accompanied  the  aphthae 
observed  at  those  periods  which  make  us  of  opinion  that  they 
were  but  a variety  of  charbon  (sloughing  chancre),  or  an  epiphe- 
nomenon  of  contagious  typhus*.  And  besides  the  innocuousness 
of  the  milk  stated  by  M.  Rayer,  the  different  nature  of  the  ulcers, 
and  their  easy  cicatrization,  contrary  to  the  assertions  of  Baraillon, 
are  not  all  these  sufficient  to  destroy  every  kind  of  analogy  between 
the  aphthous  epizootic  of  1839  and  those  of  1764,  1775,  and 
1785. 

We  are  most  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  adduce  the  tes- 
timony of  the  talented  M.  Girard,  sen.,  in  support  of  our  opinion. 
In  his  analysis  of  the  “ Memoire  of  M.  Lamberlichi,”  he  plainly 
demonstrates,  in  more  places  than  one,  that  the  epizootic  described 
by  this  Italian  veterinary  surgeon  possesses  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics peculiar  to  typhus  in  horned  cattle t. 


ACCOUNT  OF  A DISEASE  IN  CATTLE  RESEMBLING 

RABIES. 

By  Dr.  Adolphi,  Roy.  Sup.  V.S.  in  Mitau. 

The  disease  which  we  are  about  to  describe  made  its  appear- 
ance among  a herd  of  one  hundred  and  four  cattle,  belonging  to 
government,  at  Heyden,  in  Reinland,  in  June  1843,  and  prevailed 
until  the  end  of  July  1844. 

The  animals  attacked  with  it  ran  with  up-tossed  heads  and  wild 
looks  madly  round  the  pastures,  goring  and  striking  at  all  other 
animals  with  their  horns.  Every  now  and  then  the  upper  lip  was 
drawn  upwards  in  that  peculiar  manner  in  which  vicious  animals 
are  apt  to  twitch  it.  They  kept  up  a continuous  bellowing,  in  a 
tone  which  struck  all  hearers  with  terror.  This  bellowing  was  not 

* Lancisi  Rumazini,  Vicq.  d’Agyr,  &c.,  and  in  the  present  day  Messrs. 
Girard,  sen.  and  Dupuy  have  seen  aphthous  vesicles  developed  in  the  course 
of  contagious  typhus. 

•f  Recueil  de  Medecine  V6t<$rinaire,  1827  ; last  reference  to  page  353.  We 
recommend  the  perusal  of  this  clever  essay  to  those  of  our  readers  who  do 
not  agree  with  us  in  opinion. 
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excited  by  the  sight  of  a dog,  or  any  other  animal,  although  that 
increased  it.  Foam  stood  on  their  lips,  and  the  gluey  phlegm  with 
which  the  mouth  was  filled,  trickled  ropily  from  the  corners  of  the 
mouth.  The  hinder  parts  were  weak : this  was  evidenced  by 
their  tottering  gait,  and  increased  so  rapidly  that,  on  the  third  day, 
the  patient  was  mostly  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  could  not  be 
raised  without  great  difficulty.  The  muscles  of  the  thighs,  the 
shoulders,  and  the  face,  were  contracted,  as  by  spasms,  at  intervals. 
If  tied  up,  the  animals  were  restless,  gazed  wildly  about,  and  bel- 
lowed frequently : if  free,  they  rushed  straight  onwards  over  every 
thing,  until  some  obstacle  impeded  their  path,  and  they  fell  head 
over  heels,  after  which  they  lay  still,  apparently  exhausted. 
They  never  seemed  to  betray  actual  frenzy.  It  was  always  pos- 
sible to  approach  them,  seize  them  by  the  mouth,  give  medicine, 
and,  if  proper  caution  were  employed,  pass  a halter  over  their 
heads  and  fasten  them  up.  The  most  striking  symptom  was  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  animals  attacked  by  this  disease  fell 
away  : not  but  what  this  symptom  was  easily  explained ; for,  from 
the  moment  of  attack,  all  appetite  seemed  lost,  rumination  ceased, 
and  the  animal  did  not  appear  to  feel  any  thirst.  The  power  to 
swallow,  however,  remained  unimpaired : any  fluids  which  were 
poured  into  the  mouth  were  sucked  down,  as  bran,  water,  &c. ; 
and  the  only  peculiarities  observable  were  a choaking,  and  a 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  In  all  the  patients  there  was 
a tendency  to  constipation,  and  the  dung  was  hard  and  brittle. 

The  following  symptoms  were  the  results  of  a manual  examina- 
tion : — The  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  full  and  tumultuous — the 
pulse  full,  and  somewhat  accelerated — the  breathing  was  per- 
fectly natural — the  febrile  symptoms  were  not  marked,  and  I 
did  not  perceive  any  exacerbations  excepting  in  the  morning, 
when  the  pulse  was  at  60 ; one  horn  was  hot  and  the  other  cold, 
and  a shivering  was  perceptible  throughout  all  the  muscles  of  the 
skin,  and  especially  on  the  thigh.  At  other  times  in  the  day  the 
pulse  and  heart  were  only  slightly  accelerated,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  body  nearly  equable,  which  plainly  demonstrated 
the  danger  that  was  likely  to  arise  from  the  deep  hold  the  dis- 
ease had  taken  on  the  sensorial  parts. 

The  mucous  membranes  were  crimson,  the  mouth  hot,  and  the 
tongue  dry  and  prickly.  This  last  accompaniment  of  inflammation 
I have  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  in  any  other  animal. 

On  the  third  day,  all  the  animals  suffering  from  this  disease 
were  reduced  to  a dreadful  state  of  weakness.  Until  that  period 
many  of  them  were  able  to  keep  upon  their  legs,  but  beyond  it, 
none  : they  lay  either  in  the  usual  posture  but  with  the  mouth 
rested  on  the  ground,  or  else  stretched  out,  and  so  motionless  that 
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they  resembled  dead  beasts.  The  palpitations  of  the  heart  were 
strongly  developed  and  echoing — the  pulse  feeble,  and  gave  60 
pulsations  in  the  minute — the  spasms  of  the  muscles  and  the 
bellowing  still  continued  at  intervals — the  eyes  drawn  into  the 
head — the  wildness  of  the  look — the  ruggedness  of  the  coat,  and 
the  terrible  loss  of  flesh  which  had  taken  place,  all  conspired  to 
give  to  the  diseased  animals  an  unnatural  and  repulsive  appear- 
ance. Most  of  them  died  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  day ; some, 
however,  lingered  on  until  the  ninth ; every  vital  function,  and 
even  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  as  the  spasms,  &c.  wasting  gra- 
dually away  until  life  was  extinguished. 

This  one  description  will  serve  for  every  animal  attacked  It  is 
true  that  the  duration  of  the  disease  was  not  the  same  in  all ; but 
this  was  attributable  to  the  effects  of  the  remedies  applied  and  not 
to  any  variation  in  the  symptoms.  This  may  probably  be  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  for  very  many  years  this  herd  had  not  been  in- 
creased by  the  introduction  of  any  purchased  beast ; all  appertain- 
ing to  it  were  bred  in  Heyden,  and  reared  according  to  a certain 
and  invariable  system. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Unfortunately  for  the  success  of 
this,  the  opinion  was  so  prevalent  that  the  animals  had  died  rabid, 
that  I was  unable  to  procure  sufficient  assistance  to  enable  me  to 
conduct  the  post-mortem  examination  so  carefully  and  minutely  as 
I could  wish.  This  much,  however,  I can  state, — that  not  only  the 
brain  itself,  but  all  the  vessels  of  the  surrounding  skin,  were 
gorged  with  blood.  The  gullet,  windpipe,  and  all  the  organs  con- 
tained in  the  chest,  were  in  their  natural  state.  The  same  may 
be  observed  respecting  most  of  the  contents  of  the  belly.  Only 
the  vessels  of  the  third  stomach  appeared  to  be  very  much  dis- 
tended, and  the  thin  intestine  was  distended  in  several  places 
from  six  to  ten  inches,  striped  and  shaded  with  red,  while  the  skin 
underneath  appeared  perfectly  healthy.  This  appearance,  which 
is  not  easily  explained,  may  be  worthy  of  attention,  as  I invariably 
found  it  present. 

Treatment. — After  the  disease  had  once  made  its  appearance — 
and  almost  every  day  a heifer,  a bull,  or  a fine  young  cow  was 
attacked — saltpetre  was  given  to  the  whole  herd  ; but  as  this  did 
not  appear  to  be  productive  of  any  benefit,  a man  was  sent  for 
from  Mitau,  who,  though  not  a regular  practitioner,  was  said  to  be 
skilful  in  doctoring  cattle.  He  at  once  confessed  that  he  had 
never  seen  such  a disease  before  ; but  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  prescribing  sweet-flag  for  the  herd,  and  emetic  tartar  for  the 
sick  beasts.  But  he  could  not  resolve  on  bleeding  them,  because, 
in  his  opinion,  the  animals  were  too  weak  already.  Under  this 
treatment,  instead  of  one  animal  a-day  being  seized,  at  least  two 
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were,  and  all  died  in  from  four  to  nine  days.  On  the  11th  of 
July,  I undertook  the  treatment  of  the  animals,  and  at  that  period 
twenty  were  dead,  and  eight  more  not  expected  to  live. 

After  carefully  examining  the  whole  herd,  I had  four  pounds  of 
blood  taken  from  every  full-grown  beast,  whether  sick  or  well.  I 
was  induced  to  do  this  by  the  apparent  vigour  of  the  animals,  the 
restlessness  and  wild  looks  of  even  those  which  seemed  otherwise 
healthy,  and  the  full  pulse  and  tumultuous  throbbing  of  the  heart. 
I considered  that  the  saying,  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  was  here 
admissible,  since  I had  no  authority  to  go  by.  On  the  other 
hand,  I did  not  like  to  take  any  great  quantity  of  blood,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  any  symptoms  of  inflammation  or  fever 
in  the  blood,  the  prevalence  of  nervous  characteristics,  and  the 
great  weakness  to  which  the  patients  were  reduced  so  early  as  the 
third  day  after  the  attack.  As  I was  not  without  my  suspicions 
that  the  coarse,  acid,  unwholesome  pasturage  in  a wood  to  which 
the  animals  had  been  confined  had  no  very  little  influence  in  pro- 
ducing this  disease,  I ordered  them  to  be  taken  up  from  that 
place,  and  given  plenty  of  mucilaginous,  and  at  the  same  time 
acidulated,  drinks. 

When  I found  the  animals  evidently  getting  worse,  I gave 
belladonna  in  from  31  to  3ij  doses,  three  or  four  times  a-day 
in  a mucilaginous  decoction,  but  without  benefit : the  animals  died. 
A cow  that  had  just  been  seized  I bled  to  some  purpose,  and 
then  ordered  cold  water  to  be  poured  over  the  head ; but  this  was 
also  fruitless. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  a bull  and  a cow  were  seized  with  this 
complaint.  On  the  15th  a cow,  on  the  16th  one  of  the  young 
animals,  on  the  19th  a bull,  on  the  21st  a cow;  and  here  the 
disease  began  to  vanish  as  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared.  As  I 
looked  over  the  herd  on  the  27th  of  July,  I found  the  animals 
quietly  grazing,  the  eyes  no  longer  rolled  so  wildly,  but  looked 
calm  and  natural ; the  pulse  and  the  heart  no  longer  beat  so 
rapidly,  but  had  subsided  to  a healthy  state.  They  now  refused  the 
mucilaginous  drinks,  which  they  had  before  swallowed  with 
avidity. 

If  this  disease  which  I have  been  describing  arose  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  there  is  evidently  a form  under  which  that 
can  appear  so  closely  resembling  rabies  as  not  to  be  distinguishable 
from  it.  If  it  was  produced  by  the  bite  of  a dog,  then  the  only 
point  remarkable  in  it  is,  that  such  a number  of  animals  should 
have  been  bitten.  But  if  rabies  was  here  produced  without  any 
inoculation,  then  is  the  possibility  of  such  a fact  most  interesting, 
not  only  to  men  of  science  as  a pathological  fact,  but  to  govern- 
ment, as  bearing  upon  health  and  life.  I am  convinced  that  in  this 
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case  rabies  was  produced  without  any  bite  or  inoculation,  and 
will  in  a few  words  endeavour  to  prove  that  this  disease  was 
rabies,  that  it  arose  spontaneously,  and  whence  it  arose. 

That  it  was  rabies  was  testified  by  the  uneasiness,  wildness, 
fury,  attempts  to  gore  with  the  horns  or  do  other  mischief — loss  of 
appetite — refraining  from  drink — foam  about  the  mouth — frequent 
hello  wings — phlegm  falling  from  the  lips — tendency  to  constipa- 
tion— falling  in  of  the  belly — weakness  of  the  hinder  parts — con- 
vulsions of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh — rapid  exhaustion — and  slight 
internal  alterations,  which  merely  consisted  in  congestion  of  the 
brain  and  superficial  inflammation  of  the  large  intestinal  canal. 
These  are  the  characteristics  given  by  most  persons  who  have  de- 
scribed rabies  in  cattle.  It  is  true  that  many,  nay,  most,  of  the 
same  symptoms  will  be  found  accompanying  inflammation  of  the 
brain ; but  in  that  the  animal  is  actually  frenzied  ; the  disease 
speedily  runs  its  course,  and  every  characteristic  betrays  the 
presence  of  inflammation.  Here  it  was  not  so ; and  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  disease  was  rabies.  That  it  was  not  produced  by 
the  bite  of  a rabid  dog  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  such  an  one 
had  not  been  heard  of,  nor  any  case  of  rabies  until  this  epidemic 
broke  out.  Besides,  supposing  a mad  dog  to  have  come  among  the 
Heyden  herd,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  should  have  been  able  to 
bite  thirty-four  of  them,  for  cattle  do  not  run  from  any  dog  which 
attacks  them,  but  defend  themselves  with  their  horns ; nor  had 
one  attacked  them  could  he  have  done  such  extensive  mischief 
without  being  perceived  by  the  herdsmen.  There  were  no  traces 
of  scars  or  wounds  as  from  a bite  ever  observed  on  the  feet,  legs, 
or  muzzle  : no  lameness,  no  bleeding,  all  of  which  could  not  have 
escaped  notice  in  some,  at  least,  out  of  the  thirty-four  had  they 
been  bitten.  Some  may,  perhaps,  urge,  that  a few  only  were  bitten, 
and  the  disease  communicated  from  them  to  the  others  by  contact, 
or  by  means  of  particles  of  saliva ; but  if  it  were  so,  why  should 
one-half  the  herd  have  escaped ; all  were  together  1 

When  a mad  dog  is  seen  in  any  place  the  report  flies  like 
lightning,  and  half  the  population  turn  out  to  hunt  him  to  death  : 
such  occurrences  are  no  secret.  All  the  animals  attacked  by  this 
epidemic  were  the  youngest  and  strongest  in  the  whole  of  the 
herd  : how  strange  that  a mad  dog  should  have  selected  them 
particularly!  Hence  ami  led  to  deem  it  improbable  that  this 
disease  arose  from  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  The  next  question  is, 
Whence,  then,  did  it  arise  1 Many  appearances  tend  to  prove 
that  the  animals  in  Doblen  and  Mitau  had  had,  in  the  previous 
summer,  a tendency  to  disease  of  the  covering  of  the  brain,  com- 
bined with  a gastric  affection  that  had  prevailed  some  two  years 
previously,  first  among  human  beings,  and  then  among  the  cattle. 
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Three  miles  from  Heyden  a draught  steer  was  seized  with  an  af- 
fection of  the  brain,  and  about  three  versts  from  Heyden  a bull 
and  a cow  fell  ill  and  died  with  every  symptom  of  rabies.  In 
Mitau,  although  no  mad  dog  had  been  seen  or  heard  of,  three 
cows,  belonging  to  different  herds,  were  attacked  with  rabies. 
About  the  same  time  were  numerous  cases  of  staggers  and  verti- 
go among  cattle,  sheep,  and  even  swine.  This  tendency  to  affec- 
tion of  the  brain  was,  doubtless,  also  existing  in  the  cattle  com- 
posing the  Heyden  herd,  only  awaiting  some  motive  power  to  call 
it  forth;  and  this  formed  the  internal  ground  of  the  affection.  The 
exterior  provoking  cause  may  be  found  in  the  local  arrangement 
of  Heyden.  For  want  of  better  grazing  land  the  cattle  here  are 
mostly  pastured  in  a birch-wood.  Cattle  reared  here  suffer  almost 
every  year  from  dysentery,  and  those  which  are  brought  from 
other  parts  seldom  thrive.  In  1844  the  dysentery  had  not  ap- 
peared, although,  on  account  of  a late  spring,  the  animals  had  been 
pastured  almost  entirely  in  the  wood.  Hence,  the  effect  usually 
produced  by  the  coarse  acid  grass  not  having  fallen  on  the  usual 
part  of  the  animal  economy,  was  thrown  to  the  already  predis- 
posed skin  of  the  brain,  and  a disease  resembling  rabies  was  pro- 
duced by  the  joint  effects  of  fodder  which  acted  prejudicially  on 
the  ganglio-nervous  system,  and  the  previously  existing  tendency 
to  disease  in  the  skin  of  the  brain. 

My  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  two  years  since, 
at  Bershof,  1 saw  a similar  disease,  arising  evidently  from  similar 
causes ; but  there,  proper  remedies  having  been  applied  at  once, 
its  progress  was  quickly  arrested,  and  only  three  beasts  died; 
while  here,  at  Heyden,  thirty-four  fell  victims  to  it,  because  the 
medicines  given  by  the  cow-doctor  who  was  first  called  in  excited 
instead  of  soothing  the  sanguineous-system. 

My  purpose  in  writing  this  is,  to  draw  the  attention  of  veteri- 
nary surgeons  to  the  fact,  that  madness  in  cattle  can  be  produced 
by  other  causes  than  the  bite  of  a rabid  dog.  Usually,  when  this 
disease  appears  in  cattle  or  horses,  the  people  set  to  work  to  recol- 
lect what  strange  dog  has  been  seen  about  that  could  have  bitten 
them,  and,  if  they  can  remember  one,  set  it  down  for  certain  that 
he  was  rabid ; and,  all  medical  aid  being  deemed  vain,  the  poor 
beasts  are  almost  abandoned  to  their  fate,  or  merely  experimented 
on ; whereas,  if  more  persons  could  be  led  to  adopt  my  view  of 
the  subject,  the  prophylactic  treatment  would  be  ordered  accord- 
ingly, and  in  all  probability  some  means  would  be  discovered  of 
saving  the  patients. 

Magcizin  fur  die  gesammte  Thierheilkunde , 1844. 
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TWO  CASES  OF  DISEASE  IN  CATTLE  PRODUCED 
BY  SWALLOWING  NEEDLES. 

By  Herr  Hildach,  V.S.,  Quaritz . 

The  lesions  produced  in  the  internal  economy  by  foreign  bodies 
swallowed  by  cattle  with  their  fodder  are  either  of  such  a nature 
as  altogether  to  escape  observation,  or  else  they  induce  such 
organic  disorder  that  no  medical  aid  is  adequate  to  reduce  the 
disease  thus  engendered.  At  a post-mortem  examination,  needles 
or  other  foreign  bodies  are  found  in  the  stomach,  of  the  presence 
of  which  no  one  symptom  had  caused  the  slightest  suspicion. 
Where  these  foreign  bodies  are  large  and  pointed,  they  give  rise 
to  most  serious  diseases,  which,  notwithstanding  the  most  sci- 
entific treatment,  slowly  and  inevitably  produce  death.  Sewing 
or  darning  needles,  which  are  the  most  dangerous  of  all  foreign 
bodies  that  can  be  swallowed,  pass  down  the  gullet,  and  then 
force  their  way  through  the  coat  of  the  second  stomach  into  the 
diaphragm,  where  they  are  pressed  forwards  by  the  motion  of 
this  in  breathing,  and  the  motion  of  the  stomach  while  digesting. 
In  this  way  they  frequently  pierce  through  the  pericardium,  in- 
jure the  heart,  and  cause  the  carditis  that  supervenes  to  be  fatal. 
Occasionally,  but  not  so  often,  these  foreign  bodies  pass  on  to  the 
left  wing  of  the  lungs,  and  then  the  injuries  inflicted  on  this  deli- 
cate organ  are  sure  to  cause  death.  The  cases  are  still  more  rare 
in  which,  passing  behind  the  heart,  they  come  into  the  pleuro- 
costalis,  and  pierce  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  are  then  ejected 
in  the  matter  formed  by  the  abscesses  arising  from  this  lesion. 
These  are  the  mildest,  but,  unfortunately,  the  cases  most  seldom 
met  with.  The  course  which  the  needle  takes  depends  upon  its 
position  at  the  commencement  of  rumination  : if  it  is  situated  above 
and  towards  the  right,  then  will  it  reach  the  lungs ; if  in  the  mid- 
dle, the  heart  will  be  the  organ  injured  ; and  if  it  is  below  and  in- 
clined to  the  left,  then  it  will  pass  towards  the  pleura  or  thorax. 
The  following  case  is  an  example  of  the  latter : — ■ 

On  the  31st  of  October  I was  sent  for  by  a miller,  at  Grabig,  to 
look  at  his  cow,  which,  from  all  account,  had  refused  her  food  for 
some  eight  days  past,  and  coughed  a little.  The  milk,  they  also 
informed  me,  which  on  the  previous  day  had  been  dried  up,  had, 
within  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  come  back,  although  not  so 
plentifully  as  before.  Two  days  before,  a swelling  had  appeared 
on  the  ribs  of  the  left  side,  which  appeared  to  cause  the  animal 
very  great  pain. 
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I found  my  patient  to  be  a young  cow  in  good  condition,  though 
somewhat  dull  and  heavy  in  appearance.  The  pulse  was  full,  and 
about  50 — the  pulsations  of  the  heart  I could  not  feel,  on  account 
of  the  swelling — the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  was  moist, 
and  of  its  natural  warmth — the  dung  hard  and  dark-coloured— the 
cough  frequent  and  painful — and  the  breathing  rapid.  When  I 
pressed  the  thorax  with  my  hand  it  did  not  appear  to  cause  the 
animal  any  pain,  excepting  in  one  spot;  viz.  on  the  left  side  at 
the  end  of  the  true  ribs,  just  where  the  elbow-joint  came.  Here 
there  was  a slight  degree  of  swelling  extending  over  a space  about 
the  size  of  a man’s  hand  : it  was  evidently  very  painful,  and  rather 
hot : the  skin  was  uninjured,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  any  wound. 
The  animal  kept  the  leg  held  out  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  friction  of  the  part ; the  position  of  the  right  foot  was 
perfectly  natural. 

On  first  examination,  my  impression  was  that  this  was  a case 
of  inflammation  of  the  chest,  and,  consequently,  T took  blood  and 
gave  internally  nitre  and  sulph.  in  a mucilaginous  drink : to  the 
swelling  I ordered  lukewarm  mucilaginous  fomentations,  as  the 
pressure  of  a poultice  would  have  caused  too  much  pain;  and,  as 
I feared  that  the  fomentations  would  not  be  regularly  applied  dur- 
ing the  night,  desired  that  it  might  be  well  rubbed  with  goose- 
grease  the  last  thing  in  the  evening. 

On  the  following  day  the  only  apparent  alteration  in  my  patient 
was,  that  it  was  livelier,  and  the  swelling  much  larger. 

On  the  4th  of  November  I found  the  swelling  increased  to  the 
size  of  a man’s  two  fists,  but  no  fluctuation  could  be  discovered  in 
any  part.  All  internal  symptoms  of  disease  had  vanished;  the 
animal  ate,  drank,  and  dunged  as  usual;  the  secretion  of  milk  was 
copious,  and  the  cough  was  entirely  gone. 

On  the  7th  of  November  I discovered  a spot  in  which  fluc- 
tuation was  faintly  perceptible;  and  on  opening  the  swelling 
a chocolate-coloured  stinking  matter  oozed  out.  I made  my  in- 
cision yet  larger,  and  the  discharge  poured  forth  abundantly, 
bringing  with  it  a foreign  body,  which,  on  examination,  proved  to 
be  a long,  large,  sharp-pointed  darning  needle,  somewhat  bent  at 
the  eye,  and  the  point  directed  outwards.  On  inquiring  how  this 
could  by  possibility  have  come  in  the  animal’s  way,  the  miller  re- 
called to  mind  that  about  a month  before  some  sacks  had  been 
mended  in  the  hay-loft  and  a needle  had  been  lost ; whether  this 
one  or  not  he  could  not  say;  but  upon  its  being  shewn  to  his  wife 
she  at  once  identified  it. 

The  swelling  disappeared.  The  wound  was,  by  the  application 
of  proper  chirurgical  means,  speedily  healed ; and,  since  that  time, 
the  animal  has  manifested  no  sign  of  disease. 
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This  cow  had  evidently  swallowed  the  needle  with  her  fodder  : 
externally  it  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  got  in,  or,  if  it  had, 
the  wound  caused  by  it  could  not  have  escaped  notice.  During 
rumination  it  was  most  likely  forced  through  the  diaphragm  into 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  passed  through  the  pleura  costalis  and  the 
intercostalis  muscles  (fortunately  without  injuring  the  heart  and 
the  pericardium,  or  the  symptoms  of  disease  would  not  so  quickly 
have  disappeared),  and  made  its  way  out.  The  injury  done  bv 
the  needle  to  the  serous  tissues  of  the  several  parts  through  which 
it  passed  was,  doubtless,  the  cause  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
and  general  suffering,  as  this  all  passed  away  as  soon  as  the  irri- 
tating cause  had  worked  its  passage  through  the  chest  and  towards 
the  outer  skin. 


On  the  13th  of  September,  1842,  a woman  sent  for  me  to  see 
her  cow,  which  about  fourteen  days  previously  had,  while  in  the 
meadow,  been  seized  with  alternate  fits  of  shivering  and  fever,  and 
since  then  had  not  been  so  lively  or  eaten  so  well  as  before.  At 
first  this  shivering  or  ague  came  on  once  every  day  ; then  twice  ; 
and  about  eight  days  previously,  symptoms  of  cramp  began  to 
accompany  it.  The  animal  declined  all  food  which  required  ru- 
mination, as  hay,  &c.,  and  only  took  meal  or  bran  mashes,  and 
these  but  sparingly.  It  was  wretchedly  fallen  away  when  I saw 
it,  and,  lying  down,  its  legs  crossed  under  the  chest,  and  leaning 
rather  more  to  the  right  than  to  the  left,  in  which  position  I was 
informed  it  had  lain  in  for  several  days.  The  pulse  was  quick,  as 
in  fever ; the  palpitations  of  the  heart  perceptible ; the  mucous 
membranes  in  their  natural  state  ; the  temperature  of  the  mouth 
rather  elevated ; the  ears  and  roots  of  the  horns  very  warm  ; the 
feet  cold,  and  the  respirations  much  accelerated.  The  head  lay 
behind  the  shoulder-blade  on  the  left  side,  and  its  weight  there  did 
not  appear  to  cause  any  pain  ; the  eyes  expressed  suffering,  and 
were  drawn  back  into  their  orbits ; the  dunging  suppressed  by 
eructations. 

It  was  impossible  to  discover  whether  pressure  on  the  left  side 
of  the  breast  was  productive  of  pain  or  not,  since  convulsions  and 
cramp  had  come  on,  and  the  foam  stood  on  the  mouth. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  the 
threatening  nature  of  the  symptoms,  and  fearing  some  affection  of 
the  heart,  I did  not  attempt  any  treatment,  but  advised  the  woman 
to  have  the  animal  destroyed,  and  requesting  her  to  let  me  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  it.  Business  prevented  me  from 
attending  at  the  appointed  time,  and  on  my  arrival  I found  only 
the  heart  Saved  for  me  to  look  at,  in  the  left  chamber  of  which  I 
found  a two-inch-long  black  pointed  darning-needle.  Around  it 
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were  inflammation,  redness,  extravasation,  and  the  wound  itself 
was  moistened  with  blackish  slimy  matter.  The  pericardium,  dia- 
phragm, and  stomach,  had  been  taken  away,  otherwise  I should 
doubtless  have  been  able  to  trace  the  whole  course  of  the  needle. 
My  only  cause  of  astonishment  is,  that  such  cases  are  not  more 
frequent,  since  a slaughterman  lately  informed  me  that  very  few 
cows  are  killed  in  which  needles,  nails,  or  such  like,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  stomach. 

Magazin  fur  die  gesammte  Thierheilkunde}  1845. 


A NEW  HORNY-SOLE  FORMED  OVER  THE  OLD 
ONE  IN  A COW. 

By  Herr  KlRCHNER,  VS.  to  the  1th  Ulanen  Regiment . 

In  May  1842,  while  in  Mayence,  I was  requested  by  Herr 

K , of  H , an  agriculturist,  to  come  and  examine  one  of 

his  cows  which  had  been  lame  for  a considerable  period,  and  to 
prescribe  for  it  if  I thought  any  thing  could  be  done  for  it. 

According  to  his  account,  the  animal  had  been  lame  of  the  right 
fore-foot  for  six  weeks,  and  had  been  attended  by  a cow-doctor  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  had  pronounced  that  the  seat  of  the 
lameness  lay  in  the  shoulder,  and,  acting  upon  this,  had  the  sup- 
posed affected  part  frequently  rubbed  with  a strong-smelling  fluid. 
As  it  was  quite  evident  that  no  benefit  was  derived  from  his  treat- 
ment, the  quack  declared  the  lameness  to  be  incurable,-  and  re- 
commended that  the  animal  should  be  sold  to  the  butcher.  The 
owner  was  not,  however,  by  any  means  willing  to  comply  with  this 
advice,  as  the  patient  was  an  excellent  milch  cow ; accordingly  he 
requested  my  advice. 

The  cow  was  in  good  condition,  and,  on  examining  the  shoulder, 
1 found  some  scabs  and  detached  portions  of  skin,  caused,  doubtless, 
by  the  nature  of  the  fluid  which  had  been  rubbed  in.  The  animal 
resisted  all  attempts  to  make  it  put  the  lame  foot  to  the  ground, 
and  constantly  held  it  thrown  a little  outwards.  The  first  thing  I 
did  was  to  examine  the  hoof,  which  was  considerably  longer  than 
the  other,  hot,  evidently  painful,  and  the  horn  very  much  dried 
up,  so  much  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  use  the  knife  on  it ; con- 
sequently I immediately  ordered  that  it  should  be  poulticed. 
Twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  on  examining  the  foot  more 
closely,  a few  black  specks  were  perceptible  on  the  sole  towards 
the  toe.  An  incision  was  made  in  the  sole  at  this  spot,  and  some 
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thick  black  matter  escaped,  perhaps  as  much  as  would  fill  a small 
cup.  When  this  had  all  run  out,  T probed  the  place,  and  found, 
to  my  astonishment,  that  above  the  matter  an  entire  new  sole  was 
already  formed,  which  on  being  touched  with  the  finger  was  firm, 
and  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  painful.  There  did  not  appear  to 
be  any  more  places  containing  matter ; the  surface  only  was  here 
and  there  rather  rough  and  flaky.  I removed  the  old  sole,  and  that 
portion  of  the  crust  which  had  helped  to  enclose  the  matter 
between  the  two  soles,  and  the  patient  got  perfectly  well. 

The  distance  between  the  two  soles  was  about  one  inch. 

Magazin  fur  die  gesammte  Thierheilkunde,  1844,  p.  426. 


THE  VETERINARIAN,  NOVEMBER  1,  1845. 


Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


We  had  fondly  hoped — or  rather,  as  the  sequel  will  be  apt  to 
shew,  foolishly  hoped — that  a Charter,  so  long,  so  earnestly  de- 
sired by  the  members  of  the  veterinary  profession,  the  obtainment 
of  which  many  veterinarians  had  hesitated  not  to  declare  was 
without  the  pale  of  all  probability— we  repeat,  we  had  in  our  own 
mind  been  led  to  expect  that  a Charter,  and  much  such  a one  as, 
after  great  and  unremitting  exertions,  has  been  obtained,  would 
have  brought  with  it  peace  and  good-fellowship  to  the  segregated 
and  disunited  members  of  our  neglected  profession  : it  seemed  to 
us  that  they  needed  but  some  such  legislative  recognition  to  place 
them  upon  some  sort  of  footing  both  with  the  members  of  the  ex- 
alted sister  of  veterinary  science  and  with  the  public  at  large. 
But,  alas ! our  fond  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Hardly 
were  those  by-laws  framed  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  Charter 
were  to  be  carried  out,  than  symptoms  of  discontent  and  disaffec- 
tion shewed  themselves ; and,  not  long  after,  reports  were  rife — 
which  turned  out  to  be  but  too  true — that  the  discontented  parties 
were  using  every  endeavour  either  to  get  the  present  Charter  fresh 
modelled  to  their  own  views,  or  else  to  effect  its  abrogation,  and,  in 
lieu  of  it,  substitute  another.  The  Home  Secretary — to  whom,  as 
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a matter  of  course,  their  petitions  were  addressed — seems,  if  we 
may  judge  from  certain  transactions  that  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge, at  the  first  to  have  lent  a deaf  ear  to  their  complaints  : a re- 
petition of  “ prayer,”  however,  influentially  backed,  has  at  length 
sounded  the  tocsin  of  alarm  in  the  Home  Office ; and  the  result  has 
been,  a letter  from  Sir  James  Graham  to  our  worthy  President, 
stating  that  petitions  had  reached  him,  bearing  complaints  of  the 
Charter  recently  granted  us,  with  suggestions  for  certain  alterations 
in  it,  and  requesting  to  be  informed  if  the  Council  had  any  altera- 
tions of  their  own  to  submit,  and,  if  so,  what  they  were.  To  this  an 
answer  was  returned,  to  the  purport,  that  the  Council  felt  satisfied 
with  the  present  Charter,  so  far  as  it  went : at  the  same  time 
giving  the  worthy  Baronet  to  understand,  that  they  had  no  objec- 
tion to  holding  a conference  with  the  parties  who  had  expressed 
themselves  otherwise. 

We  will  not  pretend  even  to  hint  at  the  nature  or  number  of  the 
“ alterations”  suggested,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  we  might 
guess  some  of  them  : we  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that,  so 
far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Vete- 
rinary Colleges  are  far  from  being  agreed  on  what  the  spirit  or  pro- 
visions of  a Charter  really  ought  to  be ; and  we  have  had  proofs  enow 
that  the  views  entertained  thereupon  by  the  Council  are  not  such 
as  are  approved  by  either  of  those  institutions.  This  is  a condition 
of  our  professional  affairs  much  to  be  deplored.  If  it  have  not  ori- 
ginated in  disunion  of  the  professional  body,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive  of  it ; and,  the  seeds  of  dissension  once  sown,  will  be 
sure,  in  an  inflammatory  soil  like  this,  to  yield  too  abundant  a 
harvest  of  fruits  of  every  kind  that  is  pernicious  to  our  common 
professional  weal.  Better  for  us  to  have  had  no  Charter  at  all 
than  one  pregnant  with  such  mischievous  effects  as  these.  Should6 
the  very  unlikely  event  come  to  pass  of  the  schools  procuring 
Charters  for  themselves,  apart  from  the  body  of  the  profession,  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  tell  us  that  such  Charters  can  command  no 
respect  save  from  the  parties  for  whom  they  were  made ; or,  should 
the — we  trust — equally  unlikely  event  fall  out,  of  the  present 
Charter  undergoing  the  suggested  alterations,  in  its  altered  form  it 
is  impossible  it  can  be  respected  by  those  who  at  present  think 
well  of  it.  The  motto  of  the  incorporated  body — vis  unita  fortior ■ — 
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once  lost  sight  of,  the  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  may 
bid  adieu  not  only  to  every  feeling  of  good-fellowship  between 
themselves,  but  to  feelings  of  respect,  as  a chartered  body,  from 
everybody  else. 

Chequered  as  the  face  of  our  beautiful  country  will,  at  no  very 
remote  period,  certainly  become  by  railways — made,  making,  and 
in  prospect  of  being  made — the  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  what 
the  effect  of  this  mode  of  travelling  is  likely  to  be  on  the  employ- 
ment of  horses,  or  of  carriages  drawn  by  horses  1 So  long  as  only 
main  or  trunk  lines  of  railway  exist,  it  is  said  that  actually  more 
horses  find  employment  in  public  vehicles — omnibusses  espe- 
cially— than  before,  there  being  pressing  demand  for  them  in 
fetching  persons  from  and  carrying  them  to  the  different  termini. 
When,  however,  branch  and  cross  railways  come  to  be  made  in 
every  locality,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  number  of  omnibuses  and 
other  vehicles  cannot  be  required  for  such  purposes.  That  we 
shall  ever  have  — at  all  events  we  do  not  seem  likely  very  soon  to 
have — steam  carriages  running  upon  our  common  roads,  and  that 
the  person  who  now  keeps  his  horse  and  chaise  may  retain  the 
chaise — with  a steam  apparatus  fitted  to  it — and  dispose  of  the 
horse,  or  that  we  shall  ever  see  steam  hobby-horses — these  things 
seem  to  us  more  improbable  still ; and  yet,  such  is  the  rapid  march 
of  improvement  in  this  restless  wonder-working  age  in  which  we 
live,  that  the  wisest  of  us  can  hardly  conjecture  where  it  will  all  end. 

That  railways  are  now  become,  for  all  purposes  of  transport,  ap- 
proved and  established  concerns,  admits  of  no  question  whatever. 
And,  we  repeat,  as  they  appear  likely  to  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  country  after  the  manner  of  a network,  cutting  and  inter- 
secting it  in  every  direction  where  traffic,  either  of  men  or  merchan- 
dize, is  called  for,  the  ultimate  if  not  the  proximate  effect  must 
be,  the  discharge,  from  stage-coach  and  omnibus  work  at  least,  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  horses.  Granting  this  to  be  the  case, 
have  we,  or  are  we  likely  to  have,  employment  for  them  in  other 
ways'!  It  was  certainly  not  foreseen  that,  on  the  completion  of 
some  of  the  main  trunk  lines  of  railway,  actually  more  horses 
would  be  required  by  the  public  vehicles  than  before ; and  so, 
following  the  same  blind  line  of  argument,  we  may  say,  it  is 
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possible  some  such  result  may  issue  out  of  the  formation  of  fresh 
lines;  though  how  the  increased  demand  is  to  arise,  or  what 
from,  would,  we  believe,  puzzle  wiser  heads  than  ours.  All  we 
say  is,  we  hope  “ the  horses  may  get  it we  fear  they  may  not. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  demand  for  horses  for  public  car- 
riages should  prove  less,  it  would  only  affect,  in  the  first  instance 
at  least,  the  middling  sorts : the  stock  of  omnibus  horses  will  be 
weeded,  as  they  have  been  before ; and  better  horses  be  found,  as 
indeed  are  at  present  found,  drawing  our  busses,  compared  with 
what  they  were  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  What  the  result 
of  this  suppressed  demand  for  coach-horses  on  our  breeding  is  likely 
to  be,  is  another  question  : whether  in  the  end  we  shall  have  a 
better  or  a worse  description  of  horse  bred  will,  no  doubt,  be  in  a 
measure  regulated  by  this  as  one  cause ; at  the  same  time,  there 
are  others — and  especially  one,  which  is  exportation — that  must 
have  a great  deal  more  influence.  Horses,  in  private  as  well  as 
public  hands,  not  being  required  to  do  the  amount  of  work  or  go 
the  distance  in  former  times  demanded  of  them,  are  bred  lighter,  of 
higher  blood,  but  not  with  the  same  bone  and  strength  and  ser- 
viceable qualities  about  them  as  their  progenitors  had  : they  please 
the  eye,  and  go  the  pace,  but  for  general  serviceableness  and  heavy 
work  have  evidently  degenerated.  Four-wheeled  carriages — such 
as  phaetons  and  broughams — drawn  by  single  horses,  may  do  some- 
thing towards  restoring  bone  and  substance ; and  should  this — as 
is  more  than  probable  it  will  be — prove  combined  with  more  blood 
than  it  formerly  was,  we  shall  have  something  to  thank  the  pro- 
prietors of  omnibusses  and  single-horse  four-wheeled  drags  for, 
besides  the  equal  convenience  with  less  cost  the  latter  afford, 
though  the  horses  themselves  will  be  no  gainers  by  the  single- 
handed  work. 


We  would  draw  the  particular  notice  of  our  veterinary  readers 
to  the  concluding  part  of  Mr.  Cartwright’s  excellent  practical 
paper  “ On  Veterinary  Obstetricy.”  Many  veterinarians  prac- 
tising in  the  country  no  doubt  are,  as  Mr.  C.  is,  in  connexion  with 
Cattle  Assurance  Associations.  The  insurance  of  the  lives  of 
cattle  constitutes  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
It  is  an  experiment  which  may  or  may  not  succeed.  Like  other 
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experiments,  its  success  must  greatly  depend  upon  the  working 
of  it.  Now,  in  the  case  of  one  of  these  Associations,  the  “ Mutual” 
by  name,  it  appears  from  Mr.  Cartwright’s  letter — the  only  source 
of  information  on  this  new  subject  at  present  within  our  reach — • 
that,  while  “ the  Association  will  not  interfere  with  the  treatment 
of  the  usual  veterinarian  or  farrier,”  they  have  also  come  to  the 
resolution  “ not  to  pay  for  animals  which  may  die  from  bad 
treatment,  directly  caused  by  the  owner,  or  at  his  instigation.” 
Mr.  Cartwright  relates  two  cases  of  cows  in  labour,  in  which  the 
treatment  must,  by  any  man  possessing  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  cattle  medicine,  not  only  be  denounced  as  “ bad,”  but  abso- 
lutely as  gross  and  cruel ; such,  in  fact,  as  could  emanate  alone 
from  persons  miserably  ignorant  of  every  principle  of  obstetricy  : 
and  the  result  was — in  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise — the  death  of  two  valuable  cows.  The  treatment  being 
aeknowledgedly  bad , of  course  the  Assurance  Office  refuses  pay- 
ment for  the  cows,  whose  lives,  it  appears,  happened  to  be  both 
insured.  Oh,  no — it  does  not!  The  Assurance  Company  gene- 
rously reimburse  the  farmers.  Why  ] Because  they  deem  it  im- 
politic— and  wisely,  so  far  as  the  success  of  their  infant  institution 
is  concerned — to  “ give  offence  to  the  farmers a body  of  men 
on  whom  they  are  manifestly  dependent  for  their  ‘assured  stock. 

Now,  we  would  fain  offer  here  a word  or  two  of  advice  both  to 
the  assurers  and  to  the  assured.  Firstly,  we  would  say  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, receive  no  assurance  for  any  head  of  stock  up  to  or  more 
than  its  full  value  : a less  sum  will  sufficiently  protect  the  pro., 
prietor,  and  remove  from  him — supposing  him  to  be  disho- 
nestly inclined — every  inducement  to  take  away  or  abridge  the 
life  of  his  assured  beast.  Next,  we  would  say,  give  consent 
to  no  man,  in  a case  of  danger,  medically  attending  upon  his 
own  sick  beast.  Neither  give  your  sanction  to  the  attend- 
ance of  any  uncertificated  practitioner  of  veterinary  medicine 
or  farriery;  for,  once  do  but  that,  and  you  throw  the  door 
wide  open  to  every  ignoramus  of  a covvleech,  every  common 
country  blacksmith  and  bell-hanger ; and  the  consequences  must 
be,  that  you  will  have  to  pay  for  cattle  innumerable  absolutely 
murdered  by  the  doctor.  Had  we  cattle  insured  in  your  office, 
and  you  chose  to  suffer  us  to  call  in,  when  they  were  sick,  any 
person,  yclept  a cow-doctor,  we  might  choose — supposing  we  felt 
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disposed  to  run  no  risk,  but  at  all  hazards  reimburse  ourselves — 
the  moment  we  saw  our  property  depreciated  by  disease  below  the 
amount  of  insurance,  we  should  send  for  such  medical — save  the 
mark! — assistance,  in  order  that  we  might  make  certain  of  the 
patient  dying,  and  of  ourselves  being  paid  for  it.  For  it  to  be  pro- 
perly treated,  and  to  recover  in  an  emaciated  weakly  condition, 
would  never  suit  our  book  of  calculation. 

To  the  assured  we  would  say,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  the 
lives  of  your  cattle — really  entertain  a desire  to  preserve  them, 
send  for  the  best  veterinary  advice  within  your  reach.  The  counsel 
of  a man  unskilful  or  ignorant  is  nothing  else  but  destruction  to 
the  patient. 

Lastly,  to  every  country  veterinary  practitioner  we  would  say, 
in  your  attendance  upon  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  be  as  moderate  as  you 
can  in  your  charges.  Consider  that  the  price  of  a cow  or  a sheep 
is  something  very  much  below  that  of  a horse  of  equal  grade  in 
the  scale  of  quality  ; and  again,  consider  that  farmers  in  these  days 
of  squeeze  and  retrenchment  on  the  part  of  their  landlords  are 
not  making  the  money  they  were  in  the  good  old  times  when  the 
strong  ale  cask  stood  in  the  cellar  offering  its  welcome  tap  to 
every  comer  to  the  farm.  The  day  is  fast  approaching  for  even 
farmers — the  last  to  acknowledge  our  art — to  begin  to  see  that  it 
is  their  interest  to  have  the  advice  of  veterinarians  in  preference 
to  that  of  cowleeches  and  farriers ; and,  in  order  to  secure  their 
timid  custom,  veterinarians  have  but  to  bear  in  mind  that  they 
are,  neither  in  disposition  nor  in  pocket,  prepared  to  pay  the  same 
price  as  gentlemen  in  more  easy  circumstances. 
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The  Application  of  Gas-Licht  to  the  Singeing  of 

Horses. 

We  are  informed  that  it  has  recently  occurred  to  the  stud-groom 
of  a celebrated  sportsman,  whose  stables  are  lit  by  gas,  that  the  gas- 
light might  be  made  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  singeing  his 
horses;  and  that,  to  carry  his  project  into  effect,  he  has  had  made 
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a long  flexible  tube,  screwed  at  one  end  into  the  gas-pipe,  and  to 
the  other  end  has  had  fitted  a burner  similar  in  shape  to  that  used 
for  naphtha,  only  pierced  with  many  small  holes  for  the  passage  of 
the  gas.  At  the  same  time  he  has  had  affixed  to  the  burner  a 
metallic  horse-comb,  standing  in  such  situation  and  direction  that, 
while  he  is  carrying  on  his  singeing  operations,  its  teeth,  by  way 
of  preparation  to  the  burning,  are  furrowing  and  ruffling  the  hair. 
Thus  armed,  with  his  comb  and  burner  together  in  one  hand  and  a 
brush  in  the  other,  he  rapidly  performs  his  manipulations,  running 
quickly  and  repeatedly  over  the  same  part  of  the  skin,  and  as 
quickly  passing  from  that  to  a fresh  part ; over  which  the  same 
repetition  of  strokes  of  combing  and  burning  are  as  rapidly  made. 
In  this  manner,  naturally  ready  and  clever  at  his  work,  he  finds  he 
can  completely  singe  a horse  in  about  four  hours,  the  legs  ex- 
cepted, they  requiring,  to  look  well,  being  clipped  or  trimmed. 
The  soft  lambent  flame  that  gas  produces,  and  the  regulation  and 
control  it  admits  of  through  the  intervention  of  a stop-cock  upon 
the  supply  tube,  appears  to  render  it  preferable  for  such  a purpose 
as  this  to  naphtha,  or  spirits  of  wine,  or  turpentine  : indeed,  to  us 
so  suitable  does  it  seem,  that  we  can  but  marvel  it  has  not  been 
thought  of  before.  We  would  recommend  some  expert  operators 
in  this  department  to  set  up  some  place  in  or  near  town,  whereto 
gentlemen  might  send  their  horses,  and  have  them  rid  of  their 
winter  coats  in  a comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and  at  a cost 
something  considerably  less  than  is  at  present  charged  for  the  ope- 
ration of  tonsure. 


Glanders  or  Not  ? 

Guildhall. — Yesterday,  Geo.  Munday,  of  North-street,  Man- 
chester-square,  was  brought  before  Mr.  Alderman  Hughes  Hughes 
for  examination,  charged  with  the  misdemeanour  of  exposing  in 
Smithfield  horse-fair  a horse  affected  with  the  contagious  disease 
called  the  glanders , to  the  nuisance  of  such  of  her  Majesty’s  sub- 
jects as  had  brought  horses  for  sale  to  that  place. 

Serjeant  Lambert,  of  the  Smithfield  police,  stated,  that  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  horse  he  perceived  that  it  was  diseased,  there  being 
a profuse  discharge  from  its  nose.  He  stopped  the  animal  before 
it  reached  the  other  horses,  and  the  veterinary  inspector  of  the 
market  being  immediately  called  to  examine  it,  concurred  in  de- 
claring it  was  glandered.  The  horse  died  the  same  night. 
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Mr.  Nice,  the  veterinary  surgeon,  stated,  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  attend  and  inspect  the  horse,  on  the  requisition  of  the  officer, 
and  he  found  it  to  be  decidedly  affected  with  the  glanders.  The 
disease  was  of  long  standing,  though  the  ulceration  of  the  nostril 
had  perhaps  recently  appeared. 

Mr.  Harry  Daws,  a veterinary  surgeon,  who  had  viewed  the 
dead  animal,  thought  the  discharge  from  the  nostril  arose  from  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs.  The  horse  could  not  relieve  his  lungs 
by  coughing  or  by  the  mouth,  but  the  natural  discharge  was  by 
the  nostril.  The  horse  did  not  die  of  glanders , but  of  sub-acute 
inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Mr.  Nice  admitted  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  the 
rupture  of  a bloodvessel  from  the  diseased  state  of  the  lungs ; 
but  the  horse  had  the  glanders  as  well. 

Mr.  MAYOR,  another  veterinary  surgeon,  and  who  differed  with 
Mr.  Nice,  was  about  to  be  called,  when 

Mr.  Alderman  Hughes  Hughes  said,  if  he  went  into  the  me- 
dical evidence,  the  result  would  be  to  raise  a doubt,  and  of  that 
the  defendant  ought  to  have  the  benefit.  Enough  had  been  said 
already  to  raise  that  doubt,  and  he  might  as  well  dismiss  the 
charge  at  once.  At  the  same  time  he  must  mention,  that  by  the 
common  law  it  was  a serious  offence  to  take  an  animal  labouring 
under  an  infectious  disease  into  a public  market,  to  the  danger  of 
the  sound  cattle,  and  the  defendant  would  do  well  to  take  warning. 
The  complaint  was  discharged.  Times. 


Waltham,  Leicestershire, 
Oct.  22d,  1845. 

To  the  Editors  of  “ The  Veterinarian .” 

Gentlemen, — As  a constant  reader  of  your  valuable  periodical, 
I have,  of  necessity,  been  highly  gratified  by  the  able  reports  con- 
tained in  its  late  numbers  of  the  cases  occurring  in  the  “ Edin- 
burgh Veterinary  College;”  and  I have  been  much  pleased,  and 
certainly  not  a little  surprised,  after  what  had  been  hinted  about 
the  “limited  and  defective”  means  possessed  by  the  students  of 
that  institution,  to  find  that  the  practice  is  in  reality  a very  exten- 
sive one. 
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But  if  I have  been  surprised  at  the  extensiveness  of  the  learned 
Professor’s  practice,  how  much  greater  has  been  my  astonishment 
at  its  extraordinary  success  ! Disease,  hitherto  considered  by  the 
profession  as  absolutely  incurable,  is  spoken  of  by  this  gentleman 
as  yielding  readily  under  his  treatment,  and  jumping  at  once  to  a 
“ complete  recovery  at  first  sight.”  I was  inclined  to  think  that 
the  fault  must  be  in  us  poor  secluded  country  practitioners — that 
no  sooner  was  a horse  fairly  broken- winded  than  we  gave  him  up 
as  incurable ; and  I accordingly  referred  to  the  best  veterinary 
authors,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  at  once  this  ready  means  of 
making  my  fortune.  Judge,  however,  of  my  disappointment  on 
finding  it  stated  by  one  of  the  Editors  of  your  journal  (vide  “ The 
Horse”)  that  “ The  cure  of  a broken- winded  horse  no  one  ever 
witnessed and  by  another  (vide  “ Hippopathology ,”  vol.  ii,) 
that  “ broken-wind  is  in  itself  an  incurable  disorder:”  and  again, 
with  us  it  is  “once  broken- winded  for  ever  broken-winded.” 

As  Professor  Dick  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  only  man  who 
has  succeeded  in  curing  the  disease,  how  great  will  be  the  boon 
conferred  on  the  profession  by  his  divulging  the  secret  of  his 
discovery.  I am  elated  at  the  idea ; for  I cannot  for  a moment 
imagine  that  he  will  refuse  so  reasonable  a request.  There  can  be 
no  quackery  about  a man  in  his  situation. 

Trusting  that  the  importance  of  this  affair  to  all  of  us  will  en- 
sure my  request  a place  in  the  November  number  of  The  Vete- 
rinarian, I remain, 

Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Sam.  Fisher, 

M.R.C.V.S.  of  London. 


Contributions  towards  defraying  the  Expenses  of  the 
Charter  received  by  Mr.  King,  Treasurer. 

jC  s.  d. 

D.  Cullamore,  3d  Brigade  Horse  Artillery,  Bengal,  20  Rupees,  1 15  10 


J.  Harris,  6th  Bengal  Cavalry 20  ditto  1 15  10 

J.  Hough,  7th  ditto  ditto  20  ditto  1 15  10 

W.  M‘Dermott,  8th  ditto  ditto  20  ditto  1 15  10 

W.  P.  Barrett,  Stud  Depot 16  ditto  18  8 


Erratum  in  the  Veterinarian  for  October. 

Page  568,  line  26,  dele  not , and  read  “ such  alteration  does  exist.” 
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LAMENESS. 

By  W.  Percivall,  M.R.C.S . 

[Continued  from  page  547.] 

Inflammation  of  the  Joints  in  Sucking  Foals. 

THERE  is  a paper  in  the  RECUEIL  de  MfcDEClNE  VetLrinaire 
for  March  1828,  by  a M.  Benand,  then  a veterinary  surgeon  at 
Boulogne,  giving  an  account  of  a disease  of  the  joints  of  foals,  con- 
sisting in  a sudden  attack  of  inflammation,  soon  after  their  dams 
are  taken  again  to  plough  ; the  joints  commonly  affected  being  the 
knee  and  fetlock  before,  the  hock  and  fetlock  behind,  and  the  dis- 
ease in  some  cases  proving  fatal.  M.  Benand  ascribes  it  to  some 
change  the  milk  of  the  dam  undergoes  through  her  being  taken  to 
hard  work.  “For  the  first  day  or  two,”  says  M.  Benand,  “ there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  or  felt ; but  about  the  third  day  both  heat  and 
tumefaction  become  apparent.  And  now  the  animal  is  constantly 
lying  down,  being  unable  to  bear  any  weight  upon  its  limbs.  Loss 
of  appetite,  fever,  and  dyspnoea,  follow.  And  although  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  the  local  inflammatory  signs  abate,  it  frequently 
happens  that  about  the  sixth  da}^  the  colt  dies  from  metastasis  of 
inflammation  either  upon  the  lungs  or  bowels.” — “ The  disease,” 
adds  M.  Benand,  “ evidently  originates  from  the  mare.  Should 
one  of  her  foals  have  it,  those  in  succession  will  rarely  escape,  un- 
less suckled  by  a mare  free  from  the  contamination.” 

This  paper  of  M.  Benand’s,  which  was  transcribed  into  the  first 
volume  of  The  Veterinarian  four  years  afterwards,  received 
confirmation  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  veterinary  surgeon, 
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Wolverhampton,  who  (in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  same  journal)  wrote 
a fuller  and  highly  interesting  paper  on  the  subject,  from  which  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  here  to  make  a few  extracts. 

Mr.  Pritchard  informs  us  he  has  “ several  times  witnessed  the 
destructive  affection  that  “ the  joints  are  attacked  with  acute 
inflammation,  which,  by  metastasis,  moves  from  one  joint  to  an- 
other, and  from  one  limb  to  another;”  and  “ thinks,  with  M.  Be- 
nand,  that  it  arises  from  colts  sucking  the  mares  when  they  return 
from  work*;  from  some  change  in  the  milk,  probably  produced  by 
the  exertion  of  the  animal  keeping  up,  for  several  hours  together, 
increased  action  in  circulation.” 

Never  having  had  an  opportunity  of  making  any  observations 
on  this  formidable  disease  of  the  joints  of  the  young  animals,  we 
can  do  no  more  than  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  farther 
information  to  Mr.  Pritchard’s  instructive  paper  (in  The  VETERI- 
NARIAN for  1832).  We  have  introduced  the  subject  here  because 
we  think  it  comes  fairly  under  the  heading  of  rheumatic  inflam - 
mation  of  the  joints;  of  which,  in  point  of  fact,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
it  is  a form  peculiar  to  foal-hood. 

Ulcerative  Disease  of  Joints. 

As  far  as  our  observations  have  hitherto  gone,  there  would 
appear  to  be  three  different  kinds  of  inflammation  of  joints ; viz. 
1,  that  which  is  the  result  of  what  goes  by  the  name  of  “ an  open 
joint,”  to  which,  for  distinction’s  sake,  we  may  apply  the  epithet 
traumatic ; 2,  that  which  we  have  called  rheumatic , or  metastatic ; 
3,  that  which  is  prone  to  take  on  the  character  of  ulceration,  and 
from  that  circumstance  may  be  denominated  the  ulcerative.  Hav- 
ing considered  the  two  former,  our  present  affair  is  with  the  latter. 

In  their  investigations  into  the  causes  and  nature  of  lamenesses 
there  was  between  the  old  and  modern  school  of  farriery  this  essen- 
tial difference ; — that  while  the  farriers,  for  the  most  part  ignorant 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  confined  their  observation  to  the  exter- 
nal changes  or  alterations  of  parts,  veterinarians,  brought  up  in  a 
knowledge  of  those  sciences,  have  extended  their  inquiries  into  the 
internal  structures,  and  have  there  made  discoveries  which,  al- 
though their  existence  might  have  been  casually  known  to  some 
of  their  professional  ancestors,  were  certainly  not  by  them,  as  by 
us,  connected  with  the  ordinary  causation  of  lameness.  So  long 
ago  as  the  year  1828,  Mr.  Jas.  Turner,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Re- 
gent Street,  London,  discovered  the  cause  of  what  is  called  “ groggy 

* Query . — Did  these  foals  run  with  their  dams  at  work  ? and,  if  they  did, 
had  this  unnatural  or  forced  exercise  of  their  tender  joints  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  production  of  inflammation  in  them  ? 
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lameness,”  to  be  ulcerative  disease  of  the  navicular  joint ; and  in 
the  year  1830,  Mr.  Goodwin,  veterinary  surgeon  to  her  Majesty’s 
establishment,  made  a similar  discovery  in  regard  to  spavin ; and 
both  these  discoveries  were  made  known  through  papers  published 
in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  The  Veterinarian,  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  draw  the  especial  notice  of  our  readers 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  those  diseases  in  detail.  Our  intention 
at  present  is  to  make  a few  observations  applying  to  ulcerative  dis- 
ease of  joints  in  general,  as  being  one  of  the  most  frequent,  the 
most  grievous,  and  the  most  irremediable  causes  of  lameness. 

It  has  frequently  happened  that  a horse  has  been  known  to  be 
lame,  and  lame  too  for  a great  length  of  time,  and  yet  nothing  un- 
natural to  be  detected  either  by  the  hand  or  by  the  eye  in  the  lame 
limb  : at  one  time  he  goes  better,  at  another  time  worse — seldom 
so  lame  as  not  to  be  able  to  do  some  work ; and  often,  on  that  ac- 
count, being  worked  on  until  he  becomes  lame  to  that  degree  that, 
for  shame’s  sake — if  not  from  humanity’s — his  master  cannot  use 
him  any  longer : in  which  condition  he  is  either  submitted  to  some 
veterinary  surgeon  for  treatment,  or  else  shot  as  being  no  longer 
useful,  or  as  being  from  neglect  reduced  to  a state  past  redemption. 
The  animal  is  destroyed,  his  lame  limb  examined,  the  joints  of  it 
dissected,  and  within  their  cavities  marks  of  ulceration  discovered. 
The  secret  is  unravelled ; the  horse  went  lame  from  ulcerative  dis- 
ease of  his  joint.  The  natural  inquiry  to  the  mind  of  the  dis- 
coverer now  is,  how  came  this  ulceration  here  1 — what  is  the  history 
of  it  1 — what  the  cause  of  it — the  effects  of  it  I — and  what  could  or 
might  have  been  done  by  way  of  cure  or  mitigation  of  it  I informa- 
tion all  leading  to  instruction  how  such  cases  are  to  be  detected, 
and  how  they  ought  to  be  treated. 

The  production  of  ulceration  may  happen  in  one  of  two 
ways : it  may  either  be  the  effect  of  bruise  or  breach  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  or  the  consequence  of  inflammation  excited  in 
it.  With  a view  of  bringing  to  our  aid  in  the  solution  of  these 
interesting  questions  any  observations  afforded  us  by  practice  that 
bear  upon  them,  let  us  make  mention  of  some  notorious  enough  to 
shut  out  all  doubt  as  to  their  application,  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  any  theorization  upon  them  may  give  rise  to.  One  of 
these  facts  is,  that  the  ordinary  seat  of  lameness  arising  from 
ulcerative  disease  in  the  fore  limb  is  the  navicular  joint,  in  the 
hind  limb  the  hock  joint.  Now,  these  are  both  joints  likely  in  an 
especial  degree  to  experience  the  effects  of  stress  of  work  and  con- 
cussion. The  navicular  joint,  totally  unable  of  itself  to  bear  the  im- 
press of  weight  of  the  body,  is  constructed  upon  that  spring-like  con- 
trivance that  enables  it  to  play  up  and  down — descend  and  ascend 
— according  as  the  weight  presses  hard  upon  it  or  not : its  spring 
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constitutes  its  defence  against  concussion ; and  any  thing  that  checks, 
arrests,  or  interferes  with  the  action  of  that  spring,  subjects  it  to 
injury,  to  bruise,  to  breach,  even  to  fracture.  Again,  in  regard  to 
the  hock,  that  is  the  identical  joint  through  whose  operation  the 
grand  work  of  progression  is  carried  on : no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  it  should  prove  out  of  order  oftener  than  any  other  of  the  hind 
joints,  or  that  we  should  so  often  discover  ulceration  in  it.  Both  in 
the  navicular  and  hock  joints,  therefore,  have  we  great  cause  to  look 
for  that  which  is  likety  to  injure  the  synovial  membrane,  or  at  all 
events  excite  inflammation  in  it.  The  question  is,  is  the  ulceration 
a consequence  of  inflammation,  or  does  the  inflammation  follow  the 
ulcerative  disease  1 

A fact  that  appears  to  us  to  throw  much  light  upon  this  question 
is  that  of  articular  lameness  in  many  instances  manifesting  itself 
“ all  of  a sudden.”  A horse,  never  lame  perhaps  in  his  life,  shall 
leave  the  stable  in  his  ordinary  state  of  perfect  soundness,  and 
while  out  drop  suddenly  lame,  and  from  that  moment  become  and 
continue  a lame  horse,  without  there  being  to  the  observation  of  his 
master  any  thing  whatever  to  account  for  his  lameness.  Can  such 
a lameness  as  this — known  from  experience  commonly  to  prove 
articular — arise  from  inflammation  1 Can  inflammatory  action  have 
set  in  all  of  a sudden  ? What,  then,  seems  the  feasible  way  of 
accounting  for  his  lameness,  assuming  it  to  be  in  the  joint,  most 
likely  either  the  navicular  or  hock  ? Why,  that  bruise  or  breach 
or  solution  of  continuity  of  the  synovial  membrane  has  taken  place, 
and  that  this  is  followed  by  ulceration  and  by  inflammation.  If 
the  horse  be  examined  immediately  after  lameness  has  befallen 
him,  the  suspected  joint  or  foot  will  feel  cool — as  free  at  least  from 
any  extraordinary  heat  as  the  fellow  one  in  the  opposite-  fore  or 
hind  leg : four-and-twenty  or  eight-and-forty  hours  afterwards, 
however,  heat  becomes  detectible,  inflammation  has  set  in,  and  all 
doubt  as  to  the  locality  of  the  seat  of  lameness  dispelled. 

Supposing  the  lame  horse  to  be  laid  up  on  the  discovery  of 
his  lameness,  it  very  often  happens  that  after  two  or  three  days 
repose  he  comes  out  of  his  stable  going  much  less  lame,  all  but 
sound  perhaps : the  inflammation  that  supervened  on  the  injury 
to  the  synovial  membrane,  generally  of  the  sub-acute  character, 
has  in  this  instance  proved  a milid  attack,  and  in  reality  has 
tended  rather  to  the  animal’s  benefit  than  otherwise ; has  probably 
nearly  or  quite  healed  up  the  breach  made  in  the  membrane,  and 
so  enabled  the  horse  to  go  comparatively  painlessly.  A very  little, 
however,  must  be  expected  to  open  the  breach  again,  filled  up  as  it 
is  only  by  lymphy  effusion ; and  so  in  practice  we  find  it,  for  let  the 
horse  be  taken  out  again  only  but  to  exercise,  and  his  lameness 
will  surely  return. 
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When  the  lameness  comes  on  gradually,  and  insidiously  rather, 
as  sometimes  it  does,  appearing  at  first  so  slight  as  to  incline  us 
(from  an  unwillingness,  perhaps,  to  see  any  failing  in  a favourite) 
to  doubt  of  its  existence,  we  apprehend  that  the  injury  to  the  joint 
has  been  such  as  to  excite  inflammation  of  a mild  character  in  it, 
without  at  once  being  productive  of  ulceration  in  the  membrane. 
Of  course,  a repetition  of  injury  will  excite  more  inflammation, 
and  that  will  produce  more  lameness,  and  there  will  speedily  be 
ulceration  following  : the  case  in  fact,  although  its  origin  has  been 
different,  will  be  reduced  to  a parallel,  in  point  of  pathological 
nature,  with  that  whose  beginning  was  sudden. 

The  effects  of  this  (sub-acute)  inflammation  on  the  synovial 
membrane  are  these ; — either  aggravation  of  the  breach  originally 
made  in  the  form  of  ulceration,  or  the  production  of  ulceration 
w’here  no  breach  has  existed.  But  this  ulceration  does  not  appear 
to  be  productive  of  any  (or  of  but  extremely  little)  purulent  secre- 
tion; else  we  should  at  times  see  abscess  of  the  joint  during  life,  or 
collections  of  purulent  matter  after  death,  which  we  know  never 
to  be  the  case.  There  is  a decrease  in  the  supply  of  synovia, 
the  very  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  rheumatic  inflammation ; 
and  after  a time  a softening  takes  place  of  the  articular  cartilages, 
into  which  the  ulceration  has  now  sunk,  and  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  has  been  its  bed  or  bottom  from  the  commencement.  Ulcer- 
ation and  softening  of  the  articular  cartilages  is  followed  by  caries 
and  softening  of  the  ends  or  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones,  the 
result  of  which  is — inflammatory  action  in  the  meanwhile  being 
aroused  in  the  surrounding  ligamentary  and  fibro-cartilaginous 
tissues — -anchylosis,  partial  or  complete,  and  destruction,  at  least 
for  any  useful  purpose,  of  the  motions  of  the  joint. 

The  LAMENESS  consequent  on  ulcerative  disease  of  joints  is 
found  to  be,  as  indeed  might  be  expected,  greater  at  one  time  than 
at  another.  There  are  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  synovial  membrane — that  part  of  it  at  least 
which  is  reflected  upon  the  articular  cartilages — is  not  in  health 
a very  sensitive  part,  whatever  it  may  be  in  a state  of  inflamma- 
tion or  of  ulceration ; and  in  respect  to  ulceration,  it  must  also 
be  remembered  that,  although  its  commencement  is  certainly  in  the 
membranous  tissue,  the  cartilage  becomes  its  veritable  bed — soon, 
indeed,  its  all  but  exclusive  seat;  and  the  articular  cartilages  we 
know  of  themselves  possess  little  or  no  sensibility  at  any  time. 
When  once  caries  of  the  bone,  however,  commences,  again  does 
the  case,  so  far  as  lameness  is  concerned,  change  its  nature ; bone 
being,  in  a state  of  disease,  a sensitive  structure.  The  grand  or 
chief  producer  of  lameness  would  appear  to  be  the  inflammation 
present.  In  the  case  of  a recent  injury,  so  long  as  the  breach  was 
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fresh,  and  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  synovial  membrane,  we 
believe  that  lameness,  slight  in  degree,  would  ensue : we  are  not 
sure,  however,  that  this  lameness  would  be  shewn — certainly  not 
to  the  same  amount — when  once  the  ulcerations  had  made  the 
cartilage  their  bed,  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  inflammatory  action, 
either  in  the  synovial  membrane  or  in  the  bone ; for,  as  for  the 
articular  cartilages,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they,  of  themselves, 
be  susceptible  of  any  such  inward  action  as  inflammation. 

Consideration  of  these  phenomena,  connected  with  health  and 
disease,  will  best  guide  us  through  those  mazes  in  practice  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  so  frequently  called  on  to  give  opinions 
as  to  the  probability  of  cure,  and  as  to  the  likelihood  there  appears 
of  that  cure  being  permanent.  The  grand  point  for  the  veterinary 
surgeon  to  arrive  at  is  the  actual  morbid  condition  of  the  joint  he 
is  called  on  to  treat : whether  inflammation  be  present  or  no,  and 
in  what  stage  or  form ; what  is  the  probable  nature  of  the  ulcer- 
ative disease ; to  what  extent  it  has  proceeded  ; whether  the  case 
be  a first,  second,  or  third  attack ; what  amount  or  kind  of  work 
the  horse  has  been  doing,  his  age,  &c.  Inflammation  will  always 
be  best  met  by  abstractions  of  blood  as  nearly  topical  as  they  can 
be  practised,  and  blood-letting  is  rendered  doubly  effective  in  those 
joint-cases  when  it  is  followed  up  by  sharp  blistering  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  joint,  or  as  near  thereto  as  is  possible.  Rest 
— absolute  rest — is  an  adjunct  all  but  indispensable  to  the  medical 
treatment;  and,  in  general,  great  and  permanent  benefit  in  the  end 
is  conferred  by  turning  the  horse  out  into  a strawyard  with  a soft 
and  mucky  bottom — cold,  increased  by  wet,  being  a great  restora- 
tive to  a joint  rendered  lax  and  weak  by  long-standing  disease. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ON  CARPITIS. 

By  W.  A.  Cherry,  V.S. 

[Continued  from  p.  605.] 

The  diagnostic  characters  of  the  disease  affecting  one  leg 
only  are  the  same  as  exist  in  both ; but  from  the  contrast  which 
is  afforded  by  the  sound  limb,  these  are  much  more  recognizable 
than  where  both  are  affected;  to  these,  however,  one  other  charac- 
teristic must  be  added,  the  step  of  the  lame  leg  being  rather  longer 
than  that  of  the  sound  limb.  The  reason  for  this  length  of  step 
1 have  before  given,  but  that  it  should  now  exceed  the  one  leg 
over  the  other  arises  from  the  necessity  of  stepping  more  quickly 
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with  the  sound  leg,  but  which  very  quickness  causes  a shortening 
of  the  step  : the  effect  of  this  is  to  give  a horse  a tendency  to  go 
round  in  a large  circle,  evinced  by  the  horse  bearing  to  the 
sound  side ; and  so  early  does  this  occasionally  shew  itself,  that 
it  will  be  often  the  first  intimation  of  the  existence  of  lameness. 

There  is  a tendency  to  drop  the  fore  quarters,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  where  both  joints  are  affected. 

The  characters  are  very  much  akin  to  those  considered  to  belong 
to  shoulder  lameness,  but  from  which  it  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished ; first,  by  the  circumductive  manner  in  which  the  leg  is 
thrown  forwards,  and  the  straight  knee ; secondly,  by  the  absence 
of  the  dragging  or  striking  of  the  toe  against  the  ground ; thirdly, 
by  the  stepping  on  the  heels  and  the  greater  firmness  on  standing ; 
but,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  guides  in  diagnosis  is  noting  which- 
ever joint  is  attempted  to  be  least  brought  into  use. 

I have  sufficiently  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  carpitis 
and  naviculitis ; but  there  is  one  fact  which  I cannot  clearly  account 
for,  that  is  the  heat  of  the  foot  of  the  lame  limb  in  carpitis : this  at 
first  I found  a very  considerable  obstacle  in  diagnosis ; but  I have 
noticed  its  presence  in  so  many  instances,  that  all  doubt  respecting 
its  existence  has  ceased. 

There  are,  however,  instances  in  which  I have  noticed  its 
absence : whether  this  depends  upon  a particular  part  of  the 
carpus  being  affected,  I am  not  prepared  to  say,  though  I believe 
such  to  be  the  case.  I suppose  it  to  arise  from  a similar  cause  to 
that  which  produces  in  man  pain  in  the  knee  joint  from  disease  of 
the  hip,  from  pressure  applied  to  or  irritation  affecting  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve,  and  which  is  referred  to  its  extremities. 

This  heat  of  the  foot  was  present  in  each  of  the  cases  before  re- 
lated, the  more  particularly  so  in  the  second  case ; and  when  the 
cause  of  lameness  was  removed  the  foot  returned  to  the  normal 
temperature,  while  the  heat  continued  so  long  as  the  true  cause  re- 
mained unremoved,  in  despite  of  the  means  perseveringly  applied 
locally  to  remove  it.  I have  met  with  very  many  instances  of  the 
same  fact. 

The  second  case  is  also  illustrative  of  another  point, — that  is,  the 
injurious  effect  of  standing  in  wet  clay;  this  arises  from  its  tena- 
city holding  down  the  foot,  causing  a straining  of  the  joints,  and 
as  effectually  adds  to  mischief  as  over-exertion  in  the  opposite 
direction : so  have  I found,  in  riding  horses  lame  from  carpitis,  in 
deep  or  tenacious  ground,  the  same  increase  of  lameness;  and  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  such  may  be  occasionally,  if  not  a first 
cause,  a disposer  thereto;  and  from  its  being  well  known  that  the 
fetlock  joint  is  often  affected  from  this  cause,  it  is  strange  that  the 
knee  joint  should  be  considered  to  be  exempt  from  its  influence : 
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while,  perhaps,  truly  it  more  often  suffers  than  any  other,  its 
complexity  would  render  it  more  liable  to  injury;  and  though  a 
very  strong  joint,  it  is  more  adapted  to  bear  weight  and  exertion 
than  to  resist  a straining  or  tugging  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  third  case  is  illustrative  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  cure  of  the 
disease,  and  for  the  result  from  neurotomy,  which  fully  bears  out 
the  view  taken  of  the  non-efficiency  of  that  operation  before  its  per- 
formance : it  farther  illustrates  the  control  that  there  is  over  the 
disease  when  proper  treatment  is  adopted,  though  that  may  not, 
either  from  its  long  continuance,  extent  of  disease,  or  from  some 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  be  of  lasting  or  useful  continuance. 

The  first  case  is  simply  illustrative  of  the  speedy  and  favourable 
result  of  the  treatment  adopted.  I could  give  very  many  more 
cases,  but  the  above  shew  enough  to  support  my  views  of  the 
disease  in  its  various  forms. 

The  horses  most  likely  to  be  the  subjects  of  this  disease  are  those 
with  straight  upright  legs  and  short  pasterns,  because  in  those  the 
weight  is  thrown  directly  upon  the  bony  column  ; and  I have  noticed 
that  horses  with  legs  of  this  description  have  generally  but  small 
knee  joints. 

I am  disposed  to  entertain  a belief  that  there  is  in  some  horses 
an  hereditary  idiosyncrasy  to  this  disease  : be  this  as  it  may,  half- 
bred  are  much  more  prone  to  it  than  thorough-bred  horses. 

Of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  joint,  either 

L.  Simple  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint; 

2.  Simple  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane; 

3.  Inflammation  followed  by  deposit  of  osseous  matter  consolidat- 
ing or  obliterating  one  or  more  of  the  lower  joints  of  the  carpus ; 

4.  Inflammation  extending  to  the  articular  cartilage  or  body  of 
the  bone  or  bones  terminating  in  ulcerative  absorption,  accompanied 
with  deposit  of  osseous  matter  around  the  diseased  portion  ; 

5.  Ulceration,  absorption  of  synovial  membrane,  articular  carti- 
lage, and  body  of  the  bone,  either  together  or  separately,  and  pro- 
gressing insidiously  without  shewing  any  very  marked  symptoms 
of  the  diseased  state  of  the  joint,  and  which  state  is  considered  to 
exist  without  the  presence  of  inflammation; 

6.  Combinations  of  the  above. 

I have  placed  under  the  foregoing  heads  the  different  morbid  con- 
ditions in  which  I have  found  the  parts  constituting  the  knee  joint. 

The  first  and  most  simple  I believe  to  be  inflammation  of  the 
ligaments,  and  the  one  which  perhaps  the  most  frequently  occurs : 
it  is  the  result  of  either  sudden  injury,  or  most  generally  from  over- 
exertion too  long  continued  or  too  often  repeated.  Should  this  be 
overlooked,  or  not  yield  to  treatment,  or,  from  its  oft  recurrence,  it 
will  extend  to  the  periosteum,  and  produce  consolidation  of  one  or 
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more  of  the  lower  joints  of  the  carpus,  with  or  without  a deposit  of 
osseous  matter  externally. 

The  inflammation  of  synovial  membrane  will  generally  be 
present  with  the  foregoing  state,  but  it  may  exist  alone,  in  which 
case  it  is  often  a result  of  external  injury,  such  as  bruises  on  the 
front  of  the  knee  or  from  speedy-cutting.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  disease  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  ligaments  are 
both  affected ; and,  as  disease  progresses,  we  find  that  the  one  is 
destroyed  by  ulcerative  absorption,  and  the  other  absorbed  and 
replaced  by  osseous  matter : still  advancing,  we  find  that  the 
articular  cartilage  is  partaking  of  disease,  the  ulcerative  absorption 
extends  to  it,  and  proceeds  to  the  body  of  the  bone  itself,  ending  in 
caries. 

The  fifth  form  is  a curious  one ; but  I am  disposed  to  believe, 
from  the  observations  I have  made  on  some  few  particular  cases, 
that  such  state  will  occur. 

In  a joint  like  the  knee,  composed  of  parts  but  sparingly  sup- 
plied with  vessels  and  nerves,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  find  much 
heat ; this  is  more  often  manifested  in  a part  which  is  well  sup- 
plied with  both  vessels  and  nerves,  the  foot,  as  I have  before  re- 
marked : there  is,  however,  an  addition  of  heat  to  be  detected 
about  the  joint,  which  is  more  particularly  observable  when  the 
disease  exists  in  one  joint  only,  by  comparison  with  its  opposite. 
Also,  from  the  small  quantity  of  cellular  membrane,  and  the  slight 
vascularity  of  the  parts,  but  little  if  any  swelling  is  present;  and 
it  is  not  until  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time  that  enlarge- 
ment shews  itself,  and  this  not  always:  when  it  does,  it  arises 
from  the  deposit  of  lymph,  the  precursor  of  ossific  deposit.  The 
only  form  in  which  swelling  occurs,  I believe  to  be,  where  there  is 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane. 

When  the  carpal  bones  are  united  by  ossific  matter,  the  liga- 
ment becoming  useless,  is  consequently  absorbed,  as  we  find  is 
the  case  in  other  component  parts  of  the  animal  body  ; and  further, 
when  such  consolidation  of  the  minor  joints  has  taken  place,  the 
lateral  articular  surfaces  become  in  like  manner  useless,  and  the 
synovial  membrane  and  articular  cartilages  are  also  replaced 
by  bone ; for  we  must  consider,  the  disease  having  proceeded 
only  so  far  as  the  consolidation  of  some  of  the  carpal  joints,  that  it 
is  a process  of  Nature  to  make  stronger  that  which  has  been  found 
to  be  a weak  part. 

Should  the  injury  be  repeated  after  this,  the  most  favourable 
termination,  or  extend  to  other  and  more  important  articulations, 
we  find  that  the  result  is  ulcerative  absorption,  ending  in  caries  of 
the  body  of  the  bone  itself ; and  this  arises  from  the  transverse  not 
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admitting  of  rest  like  the  lateral  joints,  and  the  constant  pressure 
keeping  up  the  diseased  action. 

The  bones  situate  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint  are  the  most 
generally  affected : from  their  being  more  under  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity they  receive  a larger  portion  of  the  weight  sustained  by  the 
fore  extremities  than  the  bones  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint; 
therefore  the  bones  more  especially  the  seat  of  disease  are  the 
scaphoid  and  lunar  of  the  upper,  and  the  trapezoid  and  os  magnum 
of  the  lower  row ; also  the  head  of  the  inner  small  metacarpal 
bone,  and  that  portion  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  large  metacar- 
pal which  corresponds  to  the  os  magnum,  more  particularly  towards 
its  inner  margin.  I have  often  found  that,  while  the  bones  situate 
on  the  inner  side  could  only  be  separated  by  fracture,  those  on  the 
outer  have  not  been  at  all  united  by  ossific  matter. 

It  will  also  frequently  occur,  that  the  trapezoid  and  os  magnum 
are  united  by  osseous  deposit  to  the  heads  of  the  large  and  inner 
small  metacarpal  bones,  and  this  without  any  connexion  with 
splent.  It  is  a common  remark,  that  a splent  is  only  of  serious 
consequence  when  it  is  situate  close  to  the  knee  joint : in  fact,  this 
form  of  carpitis  has  been  confounded  with  splent ; and  though  the 
disease  will  extend  to  the  inner  small  metacarpal  bone,  it  will  be 
found  to  affect  only  the  head  and  its  articular  surface,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  true  splent. 

I think  it  probable  that  the  existence  of  splent  is  the  precursor 
of  that  form  of  carpitis  which  affects  only  the  trapezoid  and  head 
of  the  inner  small  metacarpal : from  this  latter  bone  not  being  able 
to  perform  its  function,  the  bone  immediately  resting  upon  it 
receives  a greater  degree  of  compression  than  it  is  capable  of  en- 
during, more  especially  during  that  period  when  the  bones  are  still 
soft  from  not  having  arrived  at  maturity,  or  in  those  animals 
which  have  their  bones  naturally  of  a soft  texture,  such  as  is  often 
seen  in  under-bred  horses  : in  old  horses,  the  bones  of  which  are 
of  a firm  texture,  and  have  been  long  the  subjects  of  splent, 
Nature  provides  for  this  alteration  by  the  diminution  of  that  part 
of  the  body  of  the  trapezoid  which  rests  upon  the  head  of  the 
small  metacarpal,  or  of  the  head  of  that  bone  itself,  by  which 
means  much  of  the  concussion  which  would  otherwise  occur  is  got 
rid  of. 

It  is  but  rare  to  find  that  the  disease  extends  to  the  joint 
formed  by  the  os  brachii  and  upper  row  of  the  carpus. 

There  is  but  one  other  observation  I have  to  make,  that  is,  to 
the  disease  of  the  joint  dependent  upon  external  injury.  This  is 
most  frequently  the  result  of  broken  knees,  either  from  the  severity 
of  the  injury,  or  from  putting  the  animal  too  soon  to  work  after 
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such  injury  : it  will  also  arise  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
bruising,  whether  from  falling  down  without  loss  of  continuity  of 
the  integuments,  or  from  blows  against  the  manger,  or  against 
timber  in  the  hunting  field.  I have  known  instances  to  arise 
from  all  these  causes  : in  fact,  any  cause  which  may  induce  inflam- 
matory action,  or  a tendency  thereto,  may  be  a precursor  to,  if  not 
a cause,  under  certain  conditions,  of  carpitis. 

The  Treatment  is  analogous  to  that  for  spavin ; blood-letting 
from  the  foot  or  pastern,  not  the  nominal  bleeding  which  is  gene- 
rally adopted,  but  to  the  extent  of  two,  three,  or  even  four  quarts — 
rest — cold  lotions — physic — blisters — actual  cautery : to  these  I 
have  added  of  late  years  setons  on  each  side  of  the  joint,  long  and 
efficient,  so  as  to  extend  from  the  upper  to  quite  the  lower  part  of 
the  joint;  this  followed  by  blisters,  or  the  actual  cautery.  This 
severe  mode  of  treatment  I have  found,  in  old  chronic  cases,  of 
great  benefit,  and  have  succeeded  in  restoring  the  animal  to  useful- 
ness when  all  other  means  have  failed. 

There  is  also  a disease  situate  at  the  origin  of  the  suspensory 
ligament,  and  which  is  occasionally  connected  with  carpitis,  but  it 
more  generally  exists  as  a distinct  disease.  I have  a few  remarks 
to  make  at  some  future  time  on  this  latter  disease,  to  which  I 
have,  for  my  own  use,  appended  the  term  of  metacarpitis. 

I trust  that  I shall  not  be  considered  to  be  prolix  in  the  descrip- 
tion I have  here  given : my  desire  has  been  to  be  so  explicit  as 
to  be  useful ; it  is  a subject  that  has  occupied  my  anxious  attention 
through  many  years ; and  I can  only  hope  that  some  one  more 
fitted  for  the  task  will  carry  out  a subject  so  important. 
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THE  VARIOUS  PRESENTATIONS  AND  METHODS  OF  EXTRACTING 
THE  FCETUS. 

By  W.  A.  Cartwright,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Whitchurch , Salop. 

[Continued  from  page  611.] 

In  this  paper,  and  some  following  ones,  it  is,  and  will  be,  my 
intention  to  consider  the  various  presentations  that  take  place  dur- 
ing parturition  in  the  cow,  mare,  and  other  animals,  and  the  me- 
thods that  should  be  adopted  to  extract  the  foetus.  Although  my 
remarks  will,  in  a great  measure,  apply  to  the  cow  and  mare  alone, 
yet  the  principles  and  practice  will  be  equally  applicable  to  all 
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other  animals.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  the  natural  pre- 
sentations vary  in  different  animals. 

It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  usual  symp- 
toms that  indicate  the  near  approach  of  parturition,  as  these  are 
tolerably  well  understood ; but  there  is  one  that  must  not  be  slightly 
passed  over,  because  it  is  of  vast  importance  and  a sure  criterion, 
and  one  with  which  we  ought  to  be  fully  acquainted : it  is,  in  my 
part  of  the  country,  called  being  “ off  at  the  hips.” 

To  anatomists  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  what  are  called 
the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  and  Mr.  Percivall  describes  them  (in 
the  mare)  “ as  being  broad  expansions,  stretched  across  the  sacro- 
sciatic  notch  and  fixed  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  sacrum 
and  those  of  the  two  anteriormost  bones  of  the  coccyx,  and  to  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  ilium  and  ischium,  and  also  to  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  latter  bone*.” 

Now,  in  the  cow,  the  part  that  gives  way  and  sinks  is  the  pos- 
terior division  of  this  ligament,  which  principally  arises  from  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  sacrum, 
and  slightly  to  the  coccyx,  and  which,  by  some,  is  called  the  sacro- 
ischiatic  ligament.  It  is  very  thick  and  strong  up  to  within  a week, 
or  even  a shorter  time,  of  parturition,  and  is  clearly  seen  by  any 
one  on  each  side  of  the  hip,  and,  on  feeling  it,  it  is  found  to  be 
hard  and  tense.  From  this  period  it  gradually  becomes  softer  and 
relaxed : and,  instead  of  standing  out  in  bold  relief,  the  place  is 
occupied,  and  underneath  it,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a soft  puffy  ca- 
vity, which  not  very  unappropriately  is  called  “ being  off  at  the 
hips.” 

Dr.  Blundell,  in  his  Lectures  in  The  Lancet,  has  observed,  “ that 
in  many  mammiferous  animals,  when  delivery  is  about  to  take 
place,  a considerable  relaxation  of  the  joints  of  the  pelvis  occurs, 
leaving  the  bones  in  a great  measure  separated  from  each  other. 
When  the  cow  is  about  to  bring  forth  the  calf,  there  is,  I am  in- 
formed, a relaxation  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  of  the  sacro-iliac 
synchrondrosis  occurring  on  either  side,  and  that  a day  or  two  be- 
fore parturition  the  sacrum  of  the  animal  falls  inwards,  and  a con- 
siderable chasm  in  the  back  is  produced,  by  farmers  denominated 
the  sinking  of  the  rump,  and  regarded  as  a token  of  approaching 
delivery.”  The  Doctor  then  goes  on  to  examine  whether  it  may 
not  take  place  in  the  human  subject,  and  says,  “ on  the  whole,  my 
opinion  with  respect  to  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  pelvis  is, 
that  in  many  other  genera  of  the  mammalia  it  occurs  in  a much 
higher  degree  than  in  women,  but  that  even  in  them  some  slight 
relaxation  is  found  taking  place.” 


Anatomy  of  the  Horse,  p.  72. 
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Dr.  Ramsbotham,  in  his  work  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery,  observes,  on  the  separation  of 
the  joints  during  labour,  “ It  was  for  many  centuries  the  preva- 
lent opinion,  that  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  always  separated,  or  were 
disposed  to  separate,  if  occasion  required  it,  during  parturition, 
especially  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  thus  allowed  the  pelvic  di- 
mensions to  be  increased  in  every  direction.  This  idea  was  ren- 
dered more  probable  by  analogy ; for  it  is  said  that  in  some  ani- 
mals, as  in  the  cow,  the  bones  are  absolutely  disunited  to  some 
extent,  and  that  the  sinking  of  the  sacrum,  occasioned  by  its  whole 
weight,  and  by  the  softened  condition  of  the  ligaments,  together 
with  a difficulty  in  progressive  motion,  is  an  indication  of  the  near 
approach  of  parturition.  Such  a separation  may,  possibly,  take 
place  in  the  lower  animals;  but  it  is  certainly  not  usually  the  case 
in  the  human  subject;  but,  where  it  does  take  place,  it  must  be 
considered  as  morbid.” 

For  my  own  part,  I believe  that  but  little  separation  ever  takes 
place  in  the  cow  at  the  symphysis  pubis ; but  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  some  softening  and  relaxation  of  the  fibro-car- 
tilaginous  substance  forming  the  sacro-iliac  synchrondrosis,  espe- 
cially in  young  subjects,  whereby  a slight  depression  of  the  spine 
takes  place.  But  the  greatest  relaxation  is  observed  in  the  sacro- 
ischiatic  ligaments,  partly  from  the  sinking  of  the  sacrum,  but 
chiefly  and  naturally  so  at  this  period,  similarly  to  what  takes  place 
in  the  os  uteri.  This  being  an  interesting  point,  I intend,  in  future, 
to  pay  more  attention  to  it. 

Now,  after  what  I have  stated,  it  will  clearly  be  seen  how  im- 
prudent it  would  be,  in  a general  way,  to  attempt  to  use  great  and 
unnatural  force  in  the  extraction  of  a foetus  where  the  genital  or- 
gans are  not  prepared,  and  where  this  ligament  in  particular  is  not 
sufficiently  relaxed.  It  must  have  happened  to  many  practitioners 
to  have  been  called  in  to  attend  on  cases  of  labour  when  there  has 
been  violent  straining,  and  when,  also,  the  amniotic  sac  has  been 
ruptured  and  the  feet  presented,  and  yet  they  have  not  been  able 
to  deliver  the  cow  in  consequence  of  the  above  defect ; or,  if  they 
have  done  so,  the  death  of  the  parent  has  taken  place.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  foetuses  have  been  dead,  and  had  not  either  come 
to  their  full  time  of  utero-gestation  or  else  had  passed  it. 

I am  aware  that  sometimes,  when  the  foetus  is  dead,  either  before 
the  full  period  of  utero-gestation  or  after  it,  symptoms  of  partu- 
rition will  come  on,  and  this  relaxation  take  place,  and  the  foetus 
may  be  extracted;  but  it  sometimes  happens,  from  the  symptoms 
being  not  at  all  violent,  and  the  feet  not  appearing,  that  the 
patient  is  not  examined  or  meddled  with,  consequently  the  vagina 
and  the  sacro-ischiatic  ligaments,  and  even  the  os  uteri  itself, 
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become  contracted,  but  especially  the  ligaments ; in  such  cases  as 
these,  I am  led  to  believe  that  it  will  be  very  injudicious  to  use 
much  force,  or  even  to  attempt  removal.  Either  the  Caesarian 
operation  must  be  performed,  or  the  work  must  be  left  to  nature. 
I will  give  a case  in  illustration. 


Improper  interference  in  the  extraction  of  a Calf. 

Some  time  ago  I was  sent  for,  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  to 
extract  a calf  from  a cow  belonging  to  a farmer.  When  I ar- 
rived, I found  that  only  one  of  the  fore  feet  was  in  the  passage, 
and  that  the  waters  had  escaped.  The  other  leg  could  not  be 
found,  and  the  head  they  were  unable  to  bring  forward.  On  ex- 
amination, I found  that  the  calf  lay  upon  its  back,  and  the  missing 
fore  leg  was  lying  on  its  side.  The  head  was  forced  back,  lying 
on  its  breast.  I now  ascertained  that  the  cow  was  not  at  her  full 
time  by  about  six  weeks,  and  also  that  there  was  not  the  least  en- 
largement of  the  udder,  or  any  sinking  of  the  hips,  or  preparation 
in  the  vagina  for  such  an  act ; but  in  consequence  of  the  “ water- 
bag”  being  punctured,  and  a leg  being  in  the  passage,  it  was 
thought  by  the  owner  prudent  to  try  to  remove  it,  and  I was 
strongly  urged  to  attempt  its  removal.  From  knowing  what  great 
relaxation  takes  place  in  the  os  uteri,  I was  led  to  believe  that  a 
similar  one  would  take  place  in  the  vagina  and  sacro-iliac  liga- 
ments during  the  time  of  extraction,  and  this  induced  me  to  as- 
certain whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

I found  that  the  os  uteri  was  not  sufficiently  dilated  at  present 
to  admit  of  the  foetus  passing ; but  we  hoped  that  it  would  be- 
come widened  as  we  applied  gradual  and  moderate  force.  With 
little  difficulty  I reached  the  other  fore  leg,  and  brought  it  into  the 
passage.  I also  found  that  the  owner  had  tied  a cord  around  the 
lower  jaw,  but  which  had,  by  pulling,  broken  off.  I now  inserted 
a hook  into  one  of  the  orbits,  which  enabled  me  to  bring  the  head 
a little  more  forward ; but,  by  pulling  at  it,  it  almost  came  out 
through  the  bones  of  the  face,  merely  holding  by  a portion  of  skin. 
I next  put  another  hook  into  the  other  orbit,  and  secured  cords  to 
the  legs,  and  then  four  or  five  of  us  pulled  at  them.  We  were 
not,  however,  able  to  draw  the  calf  out  more  than  a very  little, 
and  only  just  enough  to  enable  us  to  see  the  nose.  I then  was 
determined  on  embryotomy,  and  had  one  of  the  legs  tolerably 
forcibly  drawn  at;  but  even  it  could  not  be  forced  out  above  half 
way  up  to  the  knee,  so  impacted  were  the  parts.  I then  cut  the 
skin  through,  round  the  leg,  about  four  inches  below  the  knee,  and 
split  the  skin  up  a little  on  the  side.  By  pulling  at  the  leg  I found 
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that  it  became  drawn  out  a little,  and  by  perseverance  we  forced  it 
quite  out : the  other  fore  limb  we  served  the  same  way. 

Having  done  so,  we  tried  if  the  remaining  portion  would  now 
come  away,  but  found  it  almost  as  firm  as  ever ; though  by  dint  of 
hard  labour  and  excessive  force  we  got  the  head  out.  I now  found 
that  the  foetus  was  slightly  emphysematous.  I therefore  split  up 
the  neck,  so  as  to  allow  of  any  air  to  escape.  We  now  had  got  it 
out  as  far  as  the  thorax,  but  here  it  became  firmly  fixed. 

I next  made  an  incision  between  the  anterior  ribs,  and  re- 
moved the  contents  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  after  which  I se- 
parated the  ribs  from  the  body.  We  then  drew  the  spine  out  as 
far  as  the  loins,  and  separated  it  by  dividing  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 
I next  secured  the  skin  on  the  end  of  the  spine,  and  pushed  the 
remainder  of  the  foetus  in  again,  thinking  to  lay  hold  of  the  hind 
feet,  and  so  extract  the  hind  parts ; but  I found  that  I could  not 
feel  the  legs,  nor,  indeed,  any  of  the  hind  quarters ; and  I was  fear- 
ful the  uterus  was  ruptured,  and  that  it  was  gone  out  of  our  reach, 
amongst  the  bowels.  I consequently  left  her  to  her  fate.  She  fed 
very  well  throughout  the  day,  and  appeared  much  better  than 
could  have  been  expected.  The  next  day  she  was  worse,  and  was 
moaning  a good  deal,  and  on  the  third  day  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  destroy  her.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  she  was  not  examined.  I 
was  five  hours  in  attempting  the  removal  of  this  foetus,  and  I never 
wish  to  be  engaged  in  such  another  laborious  affair.  In  this  case 
neither  the  os  uteri,  vagina,  nor  sacro-ischiatic  ligaments  appeared  to 
give  way  naturally,  during  the  long  time  we  were  trying  to  extract 
the  calf : it  was  all  caused  by  force  alone.  I have  no  doubt  that 
her  uterus  was  ruptured. 

Natural  Presentation. 

In  the  mare  and  the  cow  it  is  well  known  that  the  natural  pre- 
sentation is  with  the  fore  feet  out,  and  the  head  resting  upon  them 
about  the  knees.  In  all  cases — provided  the  head  is  not  unusu- 
ally enlarged,  the  body  emphysematous,  the  hips  of  great  size,  and 
there  is  no  malformation  or  obstruction  existing — we  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  use  the  requisite  force,  which  sometimes  must 
be  rather  severe.  In  case  the  foetus  cannot  be  extracted  by  pulling 
at  the  legs,  we  must  in  the  first  instance  fasten  a cord  around  the 
neck,  and  this  we  must  pull  at  simultaneously  with  cords  attached 
to  the  legs ; or  we  may  tie  a cord  around  the  lower  jaw,  and,  if 
possible,  have  a portion  of  the  skin  within  the  noose,  whereby  we 
will  have  more  firm  hold,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  break  off.  I may 
observe,  in  passing,  that  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  teeth  that 
have  been  loosened  will  become  fastened  again,  or  even  if  the 
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jaw  has  been  fractured,  how  soon  it  will  become  united,  sufficiently, 
at  least,  for  the  foetus  to  suck. 

If  we  cannot  get  it  away  by  any  of  these  means — and  that  some- 
times is  the  case — we  must  insert  hooks  into  the  orbits.  Some- 
times, even  when  we  do  this,  the  hooks  break  and  bring  portions 
of  the  face  away.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  we  must  then  insert 
them  in  different  parts,  such  as  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or  the  back 
of  the  head,  under  the  suspensory  ligament.  The  instruments  I 
have  for  this  purpose  are  either  hooks  with  cords  attached  to  them, 
or  long  iron  rods  with  hooks,  and  wooden  handles  thereto.  The 
latter  I generally  use,  and  they  are  about  a yard  long.  Some  of 
them  have  sharp  points,  others  are  blunt. 

There  are  very  useful  instruments,  drawings  and  descriptions  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  The  VETERINA- 
RIAN, page  103,  invented  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Copeman,  V.S.,  Walpole, 
Norfolk,  and  which  I think  would  be  very  useful  in  some  of  these 
cases,  as  there  would  be  no  danger  in  wounding  parts  in  case  they 
should  break  out.  One  is  in  the  shape  of  a pair  of  calipers  with 
openings  at  one  end  for  a cord  to  pass  through  in  order  to  pull  at 
them,  other  ends  may  be  inserted  into  the  orbits. 


Impaction  of  the  Head. 

In  the  generality  of  natural  presentations,  provided  the  passage 
is  fully  dilated,  and  the  foetus  is  not  over  large,  there  will  be  but 
little  difficulty  in  extracting  the  foetus ; but,  now  and  then,  it  will 
be  found  that,  by  pulling  at  the  legs  only,  the  head  will  not  come 
forward  out  of  the  passage,  owing  to  the  nose  or  head  being  com- 
pletely impacted,  bent,  and  forced  back  on  its  neck  against  the 
pelvis,  by  the  fore  arms  filling  up  the  passages  too  much.  If  so, 
we  should  tie  a cord  around  the  neck,  so  that  the  whole  head 
would  be  brought  into  its  proper  situation.  If  we  pull  at  the  lower 
jaw  only,  the  upper  one  and  the  head  are  liable  to  be  still  pressed 
against  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  and  so  obstruct,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  extraction  of  the  foetus.  If  we  cannot  pass  a cord  around 
the  neck,  we  must  try  what  we  can  do  with  one  on  the  lower  jaw, 
or  we  may  put  hooks  into  the  head. 


Head  only  Presenting,  one  or  both  Fore  Legs  behind. 

One  of  the  most  common  presentations,  and  one  the  soonest 
remedied,  is  that  of  the  head  only  making  its  appearance,  with 
either  the  one  or  both  of  the  fore  feet  within  the  uterus.  In  these 
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cases  we  have  only  simply  to  introduce  one  hand  into  the  uterus, 
and  draw  the  legs  up  one  after  the  other  into  their  proper  place ; but 
if,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  passage,  and  from  the  head  being  in 
our  way,  we  are  unable  to  do  this,  we  must  force  the  latter  within  the 
uterus,  and  afterwards  get  them  up  ; and,  having  done  so,  of  course 
we  use  the  same  means  as  in  a natural  presentation,  before  described. 

Head  and  Knees  presenting. 

In  these  cases  the  foetus  must  be  forced  back,  and  the  legs  got 
up  into  their  proper  positions.  I have  heard,  when  this  presenta- 
tion has  taken  place,  of  cords  being  fastened  around  the  knees,  and 
the  foetus  extracted  in  this  position,  but  I do  not  at  all  advise  such 
a procedure.  In  getting  the  feet  right  we  must  not  attempt  to 
force  the  foetus  back  during  the  throes  of  labour,  or  we  may  rup- 
ture the  uterus.  In  the  first  volume  of  The  VETERINARIAN  I 
have  recorded  a case  of  this  description,  where  the  mare  was  found, 
dead  in  consequence,  and  unable  to  foal.  Her  vagina  and  dia- 
phragm were  ruptured,  and  the  bowels  protruded  through  the 
former. 


Large  Head. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  males  of  every  animal  will  get  stock 
whose  heads  are  particularly  large.  Whenever  this  is  the  case  it 
is  a serious  objection,  since  many  animals  may  be  sacrificed 
during  the  act  of  parturition.  Mr.  Price,  in  his  work  on  Sheep, 
page  44,  well  illustrates  this  subject,  by  observing  that  “ a grazier 
in  Appledore  employed  Leicester  rams  for  several  years,  and  ob- 
tained a breed  with  very  small  heads  and  kindly  disposition : but 
he  objected  that  they  were  not  large  enough,  and  did  not  fetch  a 
good  price  at  market;  he  therefore,  in  the  summer  of  1804,  hired 
some  large  Kentish  rams,  to  give  him  size,  as  he  called  it.  In  the 
following  lambing  time  he  lost  twelve  ewes  in  lambing,  from  the 
largeness  of  the  lambs’  heads,  and  he  was  obliged  to  draw  almost 
all  his  young  ewe  lambs.  In  1806  he  had  the  same  difficulty  to 
encounter,  and  his  loss  amounted  to  nine  ewes  out  of  250  from  this 
cause  alone.” 

I have  known  a great  many  bulls  whose  get  have  been  very 
large,  particularly  in  the  head,  and  sometimes  in  the  hips,  causing 
great  difficulty  and  danger  in  extracting  them.  In  these  instances, 
the  owners,  from  finding  what  difficulty  there  was  at  calving  time, 
and  the  risk  they  ran  in  losing  some  of  their  cows,  have  sold  their 
bulls,  and  obtained  others  whose  breed  had  not  this  objection. 

VOL.  XVIII.  4 z 
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Mr.  J.  Hayes,  V.S.,  Rochdale  (see  VETERINARIAN,  vol.  13, 
p.  268),  was  called  in  to  attend  a cow  in  labour,  when,  after  having 
removed  the  fore  extremities,  he  was  unable  to  extract  the  foetus 
without  performing  the  Caesarean  operation,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cessive size  of  the  head.  The  calf,  when  drawn  out,  had  a strange 
appearance ; its  head  was  more  than  twice  its  natural  size,  but  its 
hind  parts  were  so  very  small  that  they  appeared  as  if  wasted  by 
abrasion,  being  no  larger  than  the  hind  extremities  of  a common 
sized  dog. 

Mr.  Drourard,  V.S.,  Montbard  (VETERINARIAN,  vol.  15,  p.  376), 
was  called  to  attend  a mare  nine  or  ten  years  old  labouring  under 
difficult  parturition : it  was  a breech  presentation.  After  great  labour 
and  patience  he  removed  the  hind  extremities,  and  then,  by  inserting 
hooks  into  the  acetabular  cavities,  the  foetus  was  drawn  along  the 
vagina  with  great  facility,  until  the  head  was  brought  into  the 
pelvis,  and  seemed  to  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  operation.  The  hand  was  introduced  into  the 
uterine  cavity,  and  a monstrous  head  was  recognised,  in  which 
considerable  fluctuation  was  readily  detected,  and  left  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  hydrocephalus.  He  was  preparing  to  puncture  it, 
when  his  assistants,  profiting  by  an  effort  of  the  mare,  pulled 
altogether  so  strongly,  that  they  brought  it  out,  and  a cranium  of 
such  monstrous  size  was  scarcely  ever  seen  before.  The  foetus  was 
remarkably  deformed.  It  was  small  and  poor,  but  its  cranial  cavity 
was  in  every  part  strangely  developed,  and  more  on  the  right  side 
than  on  the  left.  On  the  least  displacement  of  the  head,  he  could 
both  see  and  feel  the  fluctuation  of  the  fluid  within. 

I have  in  my  possession  a monstrosity  of  a pig  that  was  brought 
forth  by  a sow,  without  any  assistance  rendered  to  her.  It  has  two 
distinct  heads,  and  its  body  is  single,  and  is  as  large  and  perfect  as 
possible.  There  are  four  eyes,  three  ears,  four  legs,  and  a body. 
It  measures  from  the  outside  of  one  snout  to  the  outside  of  the  other 
four-and-a-half  inches,  and  must  have  been  an  immense  size  to  pass 
without  assistance,  especially  as  the  snouts  point  and  diverge 
outwards,  and  would  abut  against  the  vagina ; but  the  probability  is 
that  it  was  a breech  presentation,  by  which  means  it  would  pass 
more  readily.  From  my  observations,  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
almost  as  many  pigs  come  into  the  world  with  the  hind  parts  first 
as  the  contrary  way. 

Method  of  Extraction. 

In  the  cow  and  the  mare  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  remove  one 
or  both  of  the  fore  extremities,  and  then  fasten  a cord  around  the 
neck ; after  which  we  may  put  hooks  into  the  orbits,  maxillary 
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symphysis,  palate,  or  under  the  ligamentum  nuchae ; or  a far  better 
plan  will  be  to  place  the  caliper  instrument,  invented  by  Mr.  Cope- 
man,  into  the  orbits,  whereby  we  shall  not  run  the  risk  of  tearing 
the  vagina.  We  may  also  tie  a cord  around  the  under  or  upper 
jaw,  taking  especial  care  that  the  skin  is  enclosed.  Having 
done  this,  we  must  wait  for  the  throes  of  the  mother,  and  try, 
if  possible,  to  remove  it  by  using  (at  the  time  the  uterus  is  in 
action)  all  justifiable  force ; but  if  we  find  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
come  away  without  endangering  the  life  of  our  patient,  we  must 
desist,  and  try  other  methods.  We  may  now  attempt  the  removal 
of  the  lower  jaw  by  first  dividing  the  symphysis,  and  afterwards 
disarticulate  it  on  each  side,  or  saw  the  posterior  part  of  it  off 
underneath  the  joints.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  our  next  plan  will 
be  to  make  incisions  where  we  think  requisite  through  the  skin 
covering  the  head,  after  which  we  may  use  the  saw,  and  separate 
the  head  in  different  places  ; then  we  may  with  hooks  and  forceps 
remove  either  a portion  or  the  whole  of  the  skull.  I have  in  the 
sow  and  ewe  removed  the  skull  with  hooks  and  my  fingers  only. 
Mr.  Copeman’s  hooks  and  knife  (which  are  fixed  on  the  finger) 
would  here,  especially  in  the  ewe  and  sow,  be  very  useful,  provided 
there  should  be  sufficient  space  in  the  vagina. 

Should  all  these  means  fail,  we  have  no  alternative  but  either  to 
run  the  risk  of  the  Caesarean  operation,  or  trust  to  nature  by  leaving 
the  foetus  in  the  uterus. 

[To  be  continued.] 

ERRATA. 

Vol.  xviii,  page  9,  line  27,  after  “ and,”  add  “ also  to.” 

33,  — 27,  instead  of  “ was,”  put  “ is.” 

33,  — 31,  instead  of  “ renovated,”/?^  “ reinstated.” 

427,  — 27,  for  “ Ferrick,”  put  “ Terrick.” 

606,  — 17,  for  “ farmer,”  put  “ farrier.” 


FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  CORONITIS, 

IN  REPLY  TO  MR.  W.  A.  CHERRY. 

By  T.  Wright,  M.R.C.V.S .,  Brighton. 

It  is  not  without  some  little  hesitation  that  I again  take  up  the 
subject  of  coronitis;  but,  judging  from  the  tone  of  Mr.  Cherry’s 
reply  to  my  remarks  on  his  paper  on  that  disease,  that  I have  been 
misunderstood  (probably  from  insufficient  explanation  on  my  part), 
I again  request  a portion  of  the  space  in  The  Veterinarian, 
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that  I may  endeavour  to  perfect  that  which  in  my  last  was  but 
commenced. 

Before  I proceed,  however,  it  will  be  as  well  to  observe,  that 
I am  influenced  in  thus  openly  stating  my  perhaps  incorrect  no- 
tions by  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  a most  earnest  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  veterinary  science  ; and  since  we  have  no  associations, 
no  meetings,  at  which  we  can  assemble,  and  give  forth  our  opinions 
and  receive  others,  as  our  sister-profession  has,  and  which  to  her 
are  a great  source  for  the  derivation  of  knowledge — we  ought  to 
make  the  pages  of  The  Veterinarian  a substitute,  and  a most 
excellent  one  too  it  might  be  found,  if  scientific  subjects  alone  were 
admitted  for  discussion.  Opinions  thus  would  be  elicited  of  the  most 
sterling  value,  and  a spirit  of  scientific  research  would  be  culti- 
vated, which  now  appears  to  want  an  impulse  only  to  give  it  free- 
dom from  the  bonds  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  entangled. 

Now,  to  proceed  : — It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  most  con- 
vincing facts,  drawn  from  every-day  resources  and  strengthened 
by  a long-continued  observance  of  the  laws  which  govern  vitality, 
that  induces  me  to  form  an  opinion  opposite  to  that  given  us  by 
Mr.  Cherry,  on  the  proximate  cause  of  “ brittleness,  diminished 
secretion,  and  harshness  of  horn which  opinion  I feel  in  no  way 
persuaded  to  retract,  notwithstanding  the  lucid  arguments  used  by 
Mr.  Cherry  to  prove  the  contrary. 

The  nervous  energy  (upon  the  equal  diffusion  of  which  the 
harmonious  workings  of  the  whole  of  the  functions  of  animal  life 
depend)  concentrates  itself  in  any  part  whose  nerves  are  irritated 
from  any  cause  ; thus  disease  is  established  in  those  parts  so  irri- 
tated, or  in  others  for  the  want  of  their  accustomed  supply.  Exam- 
ples in  confirmation  of  this  doctrine  are  easily  obtained ; for  in- 
stance, any  thing  producing  irritation,  and  consequently  concen- 
tration of  nervous  energy,  in  the  skin,  is  sure  to  produce  indigestion 
and  torpidity  of  the  bowels,  in  consequence  of  a withdrawal  of 
nervous  energy  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  parts  of  the  body. 
A blister  applied  contiguous  to  a discharging  issue  will  cause  its 
discharge  to  diminish,  all  the  while  the  irritation  of  the  blister  is 
stronger  than  the  irritalion  which  causes  the  blister  to  discharge; 
but  when  the  irritation  of  the  blister  ceases,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  the  discharge  from  the  issue  return  to  its  pristine  condition. 
This  law  also  holds  good  in  all  cases  in  which  we  have  recourse  to 
counter-irritation. 

Now,  we  will  inquire  how  far  these  facts  will  enable  us  to 
account  for  that  peculiar  brittleness  and  diminished  secretion  of 
horn.  We  will  first  take  into  consideration  the  causes  given  by 
Mr.  Cherry  in  his  paper,  the  first  of  which  is  “ long-continued  or 
too  severe  concussion,”  a well-known  precursor  to  acute  founder, 
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from  reasons  obvious  to  every  anatomist — the  over-fatiguing  of  the 
sensible  laminae  and  consequent  inflammation  of  them,  from  their 
having  to  support  the  whole  of  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the 
animal  during  progression : nothing,  however,  can  be  said  of  the 
coronary  substance  having  any  such  laborious  function  to  perform, 
any  more  than  has  the  sensible  sole  or  frog.  Experience,  how- 
ever, teaches  us  that  the  coronary  substance  often  becomes  de- 
ranged or  diseased  after  the  animal  has  been  subjected  to  this  ill 
usage,  and  our  attention  necessarily  is  directed  to  inquire  how  this 
is  brought  about ; and  investigation,  I contend,  will  not  admit  of 
the  conclusion,  that  the  coronary  substance  is  in  any  way  more  than 
sympathetically  or  secondarily  affected.  The  sensible  laminae  are 
the  only  parts  directly  injured  by  the  above  cause,  and  the  nature 
of  the  disease  inflicted  is  either  acute  or  sub-acute  inflammation. 
When  acute,  it  generally  speedily  terminates  in  one  of  two  ways, — 
either  by  resolution  and  quick  recovery,  or  effusion  of  a peculiar 
plastic  material  and  perpetual  lameness.  But  when  the  injury  in- 
flicted has  not  been  more  than  of  sufficient  intensity  to  produce 
laminitis  in  a sub-acute  form,  the  ultimate  effects  will  be  materi- 
ally altered  ; for  here  the  vessels  are  not  surcharged  to  that  degree 
to  cause  effusion  to  take  place,  nor  is  the  pain  of  that  intense  na- 
ture to  cause  the  animal  to  lie  down,  and  thereby  rest  the  diseased 
structures  : but  the  peculiar  connexion  of  a sensible  (most  acutely 
so  when  inflamed)  with  an  insensible  inelastic  substance,  whereby 
swelling  is  wholly  arrested,  cannot  but  cause  the  disease,  however 
trivial  it  might  be  considered  in  other  situations,  to  continue  for 
indefinite  periods,  and  to  be  liable  to  continual  fluctuations.  Let 
us  now  inquire  how  this  condition  of  parts  will  affect  the  surround- 
ing secreting  surfaces ; and  we  shall  find  that  this  sub-acute  in- 
flammatory action,  existing  in  the  sensible  laminae,  concentrates  an 
undue  quantity  of  nervous  energy  in  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
parts  most  approximated  : first,  the  coronary  substance ; next,  the 
sensible  sole,  and  then  the  sensible  frog ; and  just  in  accordance 
with  their  relative  positions  with  the  diseased  parts  do  we  find 
them  to  differ  with  respect  to  loss  of  tone  and  vigour  during 
the  continuance  of  the  primary  disease.  This  loss  of  stimulus  and 
energy,  sustained  by  the  secreting  surfaces  of  the  foot,  not  only 
causes  a diminished  quantity  of  horn  to  be  secreted,  but  that  also 
of  an  abnormal  quality : and  this,  of  course,  must  continue  to  be 
the  case  until  the  primary  disease  is  entirely  dissipated,  and  an 
equilibrium  of  the  nervous  energy  restored. 

“ Standing  upon  hot  dry  litter,”  and  “ being  ridden  into  cold 
running  water  in  hot  weather,”  are  two  causes  which  ultimately 
tend  to  the  production  of  the  same  effects  as  the  preceding  one ; but 
the  next  two,  “ being  ridden  into  deep  gravelly  soils,  or  through 
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fresh-cut  stones  and  over-reaches/’  act  by  wounding  the  bulbs  of 
the  frogs  and  particular  parts  of  the  foot,  causing  inflammatory  ac- 
tion to  be  set  up  in  them,  which  must  act  exactly  the  same  on  the 
posterior  parts  as  inflammation  of  the  laminae  does  more  anteriorly 
and  laterally. 

But,  the  improper  fixing  of  the  shoe  by  the  nails,  particularly  by 
that  system  of  “ coarse  nailing”  which  Mr.  Cherry  believes  to  be 
the  “ most  certain  means  of  producing  this  disease,”  is  a fact  in 
which  I feel  particularly  interested ; for  how  we  are  to  injure  the 
coronary  substance  so  as  to  produce  inflammation  in  it  by  the  com- 
mon method  of  applying  shoes  to  horses’  feet,  is  beyond  my  power 
of  conception.  The  injury  by  the  nails  must  of  necessity  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  sensible  laminae,  as  it  must  be  imagined  to  be  in 
the  case  “ supposed”  by  me  in  my  last  communication,  and  not 
upon  the  coronary  substance : that  substance  is  merely  diseased 
through  the  influence  of  the  primary  disease  caused  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  nails,  and  not  by  the  nails  themselves.  The  original 
disease,  caused  by  the  nails  being  too  coarsely  driven,  is  inflamma- 
tion of  the  laminae;  and  the  inflamed  state  of  these  cannot  cause  an 
abnormal  secretion  of  horn  from  the  secreting  surfaces  of  the  foot 
in  any  other  way  than  by  virtue  of  the  impression  made  by  such 
inflammation  upon  the  nerves  of  the  adjacent  parts,  consequent 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  nervous  energy  from  them,  and  their  be- 
ing left  in  a state  of  irritability  from  their  loss  of  tone  and  vigour. 
A blister  applied  to  the  coronet  has  just  the  same  effect  upon  the 
secretion  from  the  coronary  substance  as  has  sub-acute  laminitis, 
but  its  transient  nature  often  causes  its  effects  to  pass  unobserved; 
so,  indeed,  has  every  kind  of  inflammatory  disease  to  which  the 
foot  and  leg  are  liable,  their  effects  upon  the  secretion  of  the  horn 
of  the  foot  being  regulated  according  to  their  respective  position, 
duration,  and  severity. 

In  conclusion,  I must  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Cherry  that  it  was  not  a 
lack  of  experienced  cases  which  induced  me  to  have  recourse  to  a 
“ supposed”  one  to  illustrate  my  views  in  my  previous  remarks,  but 
a desire  to  be  brief,  and  not  take  up  any  more  time  and  space  than 
was  especially  requisite  for  my  purpose : such  cases  are  too  fre- 
quently occurring  to  every  practical  man  to  need  a minute  detail 
of  any  particular  one,  which  I consider  would  have  been  altogether 
superfluous.  I,  perhaps,  may  here  remark,  that  I think  too  many 
veterinarians  occupy  very  much  valuable  space  by  minute  and 
petty  details  of  particular  cases  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of 
principles;  and  one  principle  is  of  more  importance  to  science 
than  all  the  unintelligible  jargon  of  minute  detail  ever  written. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  CASES  OF  DISEASE  OCCURRING 
AMONG  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  AT  THE 
EDINBURGH  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 


Disease. 

Abscesses  in  various  parts. . . 

Catarrh  and  Influenza 

Castrations 

Chronic  Cough 

Colic 

Constitutional  Debility  .... 

Curb,  with  Lameness 

Diabetes  

Diaphragm,  Rupture  of  . . . 

Distemper 

Docking 

Dysentery 

Enteritis 

Epilepsy . 

Epizootic,  Vesicular 

Eyes,  Diseases  and  Injuries 

of 

Examinations  as  to  Sound- 
ness   

Ditto,  as  to  Pregnancy... 

Farcy 

Feet,  Wounds  and  Bruises  of 

Canker  in 

Corns  in 

False  Quarter  and  Sand- 

crack  in 

Laminitis  

Navicular  Disease... 

Quittor  

Ringbone  

Fistulae  and  Ulcers  ... 
Fractures  of  Bones  (tibia) 

Grease 

Heart,  Disease  of. 

Indigestion 

Intestines,  Rupture  of . 

Lameness  in  Hip 

Ditto  in  Fetlock 

Ditto  in  Hock 

Ditto  in  Knee 

Ditto  in  Pastern  

Mammitis  

Nasal  Gleet  

Nephritis 

Parturition,  Difficult. . . . 


ie  31st  of  October,  inclusive. 

Number  of  Cases. 
Horses.  Neat  Cattle.  Dogs. 

3 ...  1 

Horses. 

Dr  aths. 
Neat  Cattle. 

Dogs. 

22 

• • • 

3 

... 

2 

10 

... 

2 

1 

2 

• • • 

5 

. . . 

1 

1 

... 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

1 

1 

... 

15 

6 

... 

17 

1 

2 

1 

23 

2 

1 

3 

7 

... 

1 

3 

5 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

i 

1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

6 

2 

l 

2 

1 

2 

1 

•• 

i 

... 

... 

161 

25 

9 

5 

2 

1 
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Disease. 

Disease  brought  forward 

Number  of  Cases. 
Horses.  Neat  Cattle.  Dogs. 

161  25  9 

Deaths. 

Horses.  NeatCattle.  Dogs. 

5 2 1 

Phlebitis 

2 

• • • 

Phrenitis  

1 

... 

... 

Pleurisy,  Pneumonia,  and 
Bronchitis 

6 

2 

Rheumatism 

2 

• • • 

• • • 

Scirrhous  Mamma  and  Ya- 
gina 

2 

Strangles 

2 

... 

Spavin  with  Lameness 

4 

. . . 

Splint  with  ditto 

2 

... 

Skin,  Diseases  of 

3 

... 

1 

Spine,  Injury  of. 

1 

... 

1 

Synovial  Cavities,  opened 

1 

... 

... 

Tendons,  &c.,  Sprains  of... 

12 

... 

Tetanus 

2 

... 

2 

Teeth,  Diseases  of  

10 

• • • 

• • • 

Weed 

1 

• • • 

... 

Worms 

1 

• • • 

1 

... 

Wounds  and  Bruises,  ex- 
cept Feet 

17 

1 

1 

... 

228 

27 

13 

10 

2 1 

General  Abstract. 


Cases  among  Horses 228 

„ Neat  Cattle 27 

„ , _ Dogs 13 

*-.g.S  . Mammitis 1 

s§||  > Epilepsy 1 

u.||“  J 17  Castrated  cases 1 


Deaths  in 


»> 


Horses 
Cattle . 
Dogs .. 
Pigs  j 


Total  number 271  Total  number. 


Cured  or  Relieved  257.  Died  or  Destroyed  14. 


10 

2 

1 

1 


14 


During  the  past  month  the  ordinary  character  of  the  cases  has 
been  that  which  presents  itself  in  the  common  routine  of  the  prac- 
tice here ; there  are,  however,  some  which  may  deserve  a few 
especial  remarks. 

The  case  of  fracture  of  the  tibia  occurred  in  a coach-horse, 
which  had  received  a kick  from  another  horse  on  the  inside  of 
the  tibia  of  the  near  hind  leg,  which  caused  him  to  go  slightly  lame, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lay  him  off  work,  or  to  induce  those 
having  charge  of  him  to  ask  advice  or  to  put  him  under  treatment. 
On  the  13th  of  October,  however,  a day  or  two  after  receiving  the 
injury,  while  working  in  the  mail-coach  to  Tranent,  the  leg  sud- 
denly gave  way,  and  the  horse  had  to  be  destroyed.  On  examin- 
ing the  tibia,  it  was  found  to  be  fractured  in  an  oblique  direction 
to  the  extent  of  eleven  inches,  reaching  from  the  superior  extremity 
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of  the  bone  through  its  shaft,  and  into  the  inferior  extremity  to 
within  little  more  than  an  inch  of  the  articulation  at  the  hock. 
This  is  another  instance  illustrating  the  importance  of  keeping  a 
horse  perfectly  quiet,  and  taking  the  weight  off  the  limb  after 
severe  blows  inflicted  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia;  which 
bone,  from  being  on  the  inside  for  a considerable  extent  merely 
covered  by  integument,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  kicks 
by  other  horses,  and  from  a variety  of  causes.  It  may  appear 
strange  to  some  that,  in  such  instances  as  this,  displacement  of  the 
broken  portions  of  bone  should  not  take  place  immediately  after 
the  infliction  of  the  injury.  Such,  however,  is  far  from  being 
always  the  case,  and  especially  with  respect  to  the  tibia.  Frac- 
tures of  that  bone,  resulting  from  blows,  are  often  originally  mere 
cracks,  extending  only  a certain  length  in  the  bone  (partial  frac- 
ture); and,  although  accompanied  by  more  or  less  lameness,  do  not, 
until  subjected  to  some  sudden  stress,  become  completely  broken  or 
separated.  Again;  the  bone  may  be  broken  through,  yet  the  frac- 
ture extending  for  a considerable  length  is  not  so  liable  to  be 
attended  with  displacement  as  if  it  divided  the  bone  with  less 
obliquity,  and,  if  proper  means  be  resorted  to,  such  cases  will 
frequently  become  restored,  as  in  the  following  one  of  a horse 
mentioned  in  a former  report,  as  recovering  from  an  accident  of 
this  nature,  will  illustrate.  During  the  period  the  horse  alluded 
to  was  under  treatment,  he  was,  on  two  different  occasions,  re- 
leased from  the  confinement  to  which  he  was  necessarily  subjected, 
in  consequence  of  seeming  almost  recovered  from  the  accident : 
the  result  was  a return  of  intense  lameness,  which  required  a re- 
course to  the  former  method  of  treatment,  and  he  was  not  again 
released  so  long  as  any  chance  of  relapse  remained.  After  perfect 
recovery  of  the  limb,  the  horse  was  taken  home  to  Jedburgh, 
a distance  of  fifty  miles.  In  the  course  of  a short  time  he  was 
taken  ill  with  and  died  of  enteritis. 

Mr.  Waldie,  a veterinary  surgeon  there  (Jedburgh),  formerly  a 
pupil  here,  having  heard  of  the  nature  of  the  accident  from  which 
the  horse  had  been  suffering  in  Edinburgh,  got  possession  of 
the  tibia,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  College.  The  seat  of  fracture 
was  made  evident  by  lines  of  recent  osseous  deposit  on  the  bone, 
and  was  similar  in  its  course  to  that  in  the  case  already  mentioned, 
extending  for  a distance  of  ten  inches  obliquely  along  the  entire 
shaft  of  the  tibia,  following  pretty  accurately  the  line  of  division 
between  the  popliteus  and  flexor  pedis  posticus  muscles  poste- 
riorly ; then,  crossing  the  internal  border  of  the  tibia  a little  below 
its  middle,  and  extending  forwards,  it  terminated  in  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  bone  midway  between  the  malleoli;  from  this  line 
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the  fracture  extended  through  the  bone  to  a corresponding  one  on 
the  contrary  surfaces. 

The  newly  deposited  bone  was  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
across,  and  extended  along  the  whole  line  of  fracture,  displacing 
the  extremities  of  the  portions  that  distance ; appearing  as  if,  that 
although  there  was  at  first  no  displacement  between  the  opposing 
surfaces,  the  new  bone  had  separated  them  during  its  deposit,  in 
order,  as  it  were,  to  admit  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  material  for  the 
formation  of  the  medium  of  union.  There  was  so  little  external 
callosity,  that  the  line  of  fracture,  though  evident  to  the  sight, 
could  scarcely  be  felt  without  passing  the  hand  with  a little 
pressure  along  the  surface  of  the  tibia.  It  is  also  a singular  cir- 
cumstance, that,  whilst  these  two  cases  should  so  closely  resemble 
each  other  in  the  particulars  already  noticed,  they  each  occurred  in 
the  near  hind  leg  of  the  respective  animals. 

The  case  of  opened  synovial  cavity  which  occurred  in  a well-bred 
six-year-old  mare  was  one  of  a very  aggravated  character,  and 
somewhat  similar  to  that  related  in  a former  report.  It  was  like 
that  one  in  which  the  knee  joint  had  been  extensively  opened  for 
some  weeks,  in  consequence  of  the  animal  falling  while  travelling 
at  considerable  speed ; and  during  the  time  between  receiving  the 
injury  and  being  brought  here  little  had  been  attempted  by  way  of 
cure.  She  was  put  under  treatment  by  having  the  limb  firmly 
fixed  in  a cradle  constructed  for  such  purposes,  so  that  the  exposed 
articulation  was  rendered  motionless.  The  wound,  which  was  in  a 
sloughing  state,  was  brought  into  a healthy  condition  under  the  use 
of  appropriate  dressings;  digestive  applications  were  then  lightly 
laid  upon  it,  and  the  case  has  now  recovered.  There  is  some 
enlargement  round  the  joint,  but  no  appearance  of  bony  deposit 
likely  to  interfere  with  its  action.  It  is  the  custom  with  some 
practitioners,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  to  bind  upon  the  knee  bandage 
upon  bandage  saturated  in  some  preparation  which,  as  it  becomes 
dry,  will  harden,  and  to  a certain  degree  confine  the  limb  extended. 
Such  a procedure  is  attended  with  the  obvious  inconvenience  and 
disadvantage  of  not  permitting  that  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
wound,  the  granulation  of  which  it  is  so  important  to  encourage, 
and  on  the  healing  of  which  all  hopes  of  cure  depend  : on  the  other 
hand,  the  retention  of  hard  dressings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seat  of 
injury  has  the  effect  of  .delaying  the  healing  process.  By  a 
properly  constructed  cradle,  however,  reaching  from  the  elbow  to 
the  ground  upon  which  its  lower  end  rests,  the  limb  may  be 
rendered  perfectly  inflexible,  and  yet  the  wound  left  so  as  to  be 
at  all  times  in  the  most  favourable  condition  for  the  application  of 
dressings  without  in  any  way  disturbing  its  position.  Attention 
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seems’by  most  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  arresting  the  discharge  of 
synovia  at  all  hazards,  which  is  certainly  a most  important  object  to 
achieve ; but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  injury  attending 
its  escape  depends  upon  the  attrition  of  the  cartilages  covering  the 
extremities  of  the  opposing  bones,  and  that  the  secretion  is  in  a 
great  measure  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  attrition.  If  these 
surfaces,  then,  can  be  kept  perfectly  motionless,  two  important  ends 
are  secured;  first,  there  is,  in  consequence  of  the  motionless  state 
of  the  joint.,  a comparatively  small  amount  of  synovia  secreted ; 
and,  secondly,  the  wound  can'be  treated  on  the  same  common  prin- 
ciple which  regulates  us  in  the  management  of  wounds  generally, 
and  with  as  much  success. 

One  of  the  cases  of  tetanus  was  brought  here  Oct.  3d,  at  which 
time  the  usual  symptoms  of  that  disease  were  existing  in  great 
intensity.  The  horse,  a fortnight  previously,  had  been  under  treat- 
ment for  several  severe  wounds  and  bruises  received  in  consequence 
of  a fall : one  of  these  wounds  was  inflicted  on  the  supra-orbital 
process  of  the  near  side,  and  extended  to  the  facial  surface  of  the 
frontal  bone,  severely  injuring  it  and  lacerating  the  supra-orbital 
nerve.  This,  when  the  wound  was  dressed,  occasioned  intense  pain ; 
and  when  the  forceps  were  used  to  extract  portions  of  bone,  &c. 
which  by  the  violence  of  the  blow  had  become  detached,  the  nerve, 
being  occasionally  pinched,  caused  the  animal  to  writhe  and  twitch 
violently.  Directions  were  given  as  to  his  treatment,  but  he  was 
not  brought  back  until  he  was  affected  with  tetanus.  At  this 
time  the  wounds,  except  the  one  alluded  to,  were  almost  healed; 
that,  however,  exhibited  an  unhealthy  appearance,  and  (from  the 
injury  sustained  by  the  bone)  emitted  an  offensive  smell.  The 
jaws  being  rigidly  closed,  and  the  case  in  other  respects  being 
apparently  hopeless,  the  owner  gave  up  the  horse  for  any  plan  of 
treatment  or  experiment  we  might  wish  to  employ.  The  wound 
was  therefore  dressed,  and  the  horse  kept  for  a day  or  two  chiefly 
to  illustrate  the  effect  of  certain  medicaments;  he  was,  however, 
eventually  destroyed  by  the  injection  of  hydrocyanic  acid  into  the 
veins.  The  other  case  of  tetanus  seemed  to  result  from  a wound  in 
the  foot.  For  a time  the  symptoms  seemed  to  yield  to  the  remedies 
employed ; ultimately,  however,  they  returned  (although  the  animal 
had  been  feeding  tolerably  well),  and  he  died  rather  suddenly  from 
congestion  of  the  lungs. 

I have  observed  the  letter  from  Mr.  Fisher  in  your  last  number, 
with  reference  to  some  cases  of  broken  wind,  mentioned  as  cured 
in  the  monthly  report  of  the  cases  which  have  been  sent  you ; but 
I regret  that  I do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  comply  with  his 
request,  to  communicate  to  the  public  the  treatment  necessary  for 
the  cure  of  that  disease.  From  the  position  I occupy,  it  is  my 
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duty  to  communicate  all  the  knowledge  I possess  to  the  students 
who  have  placed  themselves  under  my  tuition.  I have  for  some 
years|  taught  them  both  the  principles  and  practice  by  which 
they  might  cure  that  disease,  and  I have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  some  of  them  have  been  as  successful  in  curing  it  as  I have 
been;  but  my  knowledge  being,  as  I conceive,  in  some  measure 
the  property  of  my  pupils,  I feel  that  I am  compelled,  even  at  the 
risk  (which  I believe  is  a small  one)  of  being  charged  with  quackery, 
to  refuse  so  reasonable  a request  as  that  of  Mr.  Fisher’s. 

Your’s  truly, 

William  Dick. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRACTICABILITY  OF 
USING  HORSES  WITHOUT  SHOES, 

AND  ON  THE  GOOD  EFFECTS  LIKELY  TO  ACCRUE  THEREFROM  TO 
THE  FEET,  BE  THEY  IN  A SOUND  OR  AN  UNSOUND  CONDITION. 

By  William  Mogford,  V.S.,  Guernsey. 

“ There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  Sun 

I DO  not  mean  to  demur.  It  cannot,  however,  be  questioned 
that  the  circle,  within  which  the  truth  of  the  saying  is  to  be  de- 
monstrated, is  of  a somewhat  wider  range  than  the  sphere  of  even 
the  most  distinguished  of  our  profession.  No  injustice  will  be 
done  to  any  if  I more  than  insinuate  that  facts  and  opinions  bearing 
the  wrinkles  of  venerable  age,  would,  in  their  transition  to  the 
scanty  laboratory  of  many  a young  aspirant,  find  their  youth 
renovated.  I confess  my  belief  that  more  than  half  of  the  pro- 
positions laid  down  in  our  day  as  the  discoveries  of  an  inventive 
genius,  would,  on  due  investigation,  be  found  to  bear  the  marks 
of  a resurrection.  Let,  then,  Solomon  have  his  due.  Continue, 
Messrs.  Editors,  to  contribute  your  quota,  and,  judging  from  the 
golden  opinions  you  have  already  won,  I doubt  not  the  free  dis- 
cussion your  admirable  Journal  fosters  will  more  and  more  justify 
the  wise'  man’s  proverb.  To  the  unaccustomed  eye,  difficulties 
will  appear  insurmountable  which  have  been  dissipated  by  expe- 
riments so  simple  as  assuredly  not  to  have  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  some  now  among  the  dead.  No  less  true  is  it  that  a 
succession  of  facts,  apparently  contradictory,  will  have  induced,  in 
the  mind  of  the  same  practitioner,  a passing  confidence  in  con- 
flicting theories,  till  he  have  bid  adieu  to  the  rivals,  and  adopted 
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a medium  which  is  generally  the  nearest  akin  to  truth,  especially 
if  he  have  the  good  fortune  to  lean  on  dame  Nature’s  arm. 

To  no  section  of  our  professional  studies  will  the  remark  apply 
more  forcibly  than  to  those  which  bear  upon  the  foot  of  the  horse. 
Much  has  been  written,  and  well  written,  on  this  all-important 
question;  “last,  not  least,”  by  Mr.  Turner,  in  his  valuable  papers. 
He  has  again  proved  how  well  he  deserves  of  his  brethren. 
I may  state  that,  about  forty-five  years  ago,  I became  a vehement 
advocate  for  frog  pressure,  anxious  as  I was  to  counteract  the  evils 
which  contracted  feet  so  commonly  brought  under  my  eye ; feel- 
ing the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  “ no  foot,  no  horse.” 

I had  the  honour  of  Mr.  Moorcroft’s  acquaintance,  and  was  early 
familiarized  with  his  theory.  I well  remember  his  favourite 
saying,  “ I should  as  soon  think  of  splitting  an  oak  with  a piece 
of  dough,  as  to  expand  a horse’s  foot  by  pressure  on  the  frog.” 
Nevertheless,  some  years  intervened  before  I could  relinquish  my 
favourite  opinions  in  support  of  the  iron  frog  pressure;  whereas  I 
think  I can  now  adduce  well  tested  experiments  that  will  more 
than  justify  the  apprehension  that  Nature  never  intended  the  frog 
to  sustain  so  much  pressure  as  is  generally  supposed,  and  certainly 
not  on  such  unyielding  surfaces  as  we  owe  to  Mr.  M‘Adam. 
A comparative  view  of  the  effects  in  the  working  of  the  animal 
with  and  without  shoes  will  be  of  considerable  use  in  forming  a 
correct  opinion  on  the  subjest.  The  advocate  of  the  shoe  may 
claim  for  his  favourite  the  character  of  a protector ; but  I have  very 
little  doubt  that  the  would-be  preserver  is  more  of  an  interloper, 
preventing  by  its  intervention  the  forming  of  that  bulwark  which 
Nature  would  have  raised  for  herself. 

I shall  cite  the  cases  in  which  I have  tested  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion  I have  for  some  time  entertained,  and  which  I venture 
to  lay  before  your  readers. 

The  first  is  that  of  a three  years’  colt,  by  Theodore.  This  horse 
had  the  firmest  foot,  the  thickest  and  strongest  wall  to  his  foot,  I 
ever  saw.  As  our  journeys  in  this  island  are  necessarily  short, 
it  occurred  to  me  I would  try  how  long  I could  ride  him  without 
shoes : this  I did  with  little  intermission  for  three  years,  picturing 
to  myself  the  firm,  full,  and  enduring  frog  I should  with  perse- 
verance secure.  I am  bound  to  admit,  however,  I was  disap- 
pointed, for  the  frog  continued  in  its  soft  state,  and,  after  having 
been  permitted  to  be  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  ground,  it 
exhibited  a tendency  to  separate  from  the  point,  and  would,  after 
a short  interval,  with  a pull  applied  in  that  direction,  easily  come 
away.  It  so  continued  as  long  as  he  went  without  shoes.  At  one 
period  within  the  three  years  I have  specified,  in  consequence  of 
his  work  being  much  harder  than  usual,  I had  a pair  of  shoes  put 
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on,  and  then  did  I observe  the  difference  in  the  structure  of  the 
frog.  I was  struck  with  the  remarkable  development  in  size,  and 
in  increased  hardness.  The  shoes  once  taken  off,  the  frog  re- 
covered its  former  elasticity. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a grey  filly,  by  Muscote,  bought  by 
Mr.  Spooner,  of  Southampton,  for  a gentleman  of  this  island.  She 
afterwards  became  my  property.  I rode  and  drove  her  nine  months 
without  shoes.  The  same  effects  were  observed  as  in  the  preceding 
instance,  barring  the  short  interval  during  which  the  colt  had 
shoes. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  a black  horse  which  I got  in  exchange 
with  Mr.  Percivall,  in  London,  in  February  1843.  This  horse  I 
had  ridden  two  years  and  a half  without  shoes,  with  the  best  re- 
sults. I was  afraid  at  first  to  venture  on  the  use  of  this  horse 
without  shoes ; for  although  he  had  a most  excellent  foot,  yet  the 
centre  part  of  the  frog  projected  so  as  to  come  rather  too  promi- 
nently in  contact  with  the  ground.  Mr.  Turner  very  justly  ob- 
serves that  this  part  will  not  bear  pressure.  I have  been  for  many 
years  familiar  with  that  fact.  But,  then,  how  admirably  does 
Nature  come  to  her  own  assistance  if  left  to  herself!  We  well 
know  there  exists  a strong  bar  formed  at  the  heel,  and  which 
reaches  half-way  down  to  the  point  of  the  frog,  and  that  it  is 
shielded  by  a horny  covering,  part  of  which  generally  scales  off 
when  the  shoe  is  removed.  Between  the  bar  and  the  wall  is  solid 
horn.  The  foot  has  here  a surface  nearty  flat ; and  so  firm  and 
thick  is  this  horn  when  left  to  its  natural  state,  that  I have  trotted 
the  horse  in  question  on  new-made  roads  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
fourteen  miles  an  hour,  with  sixteen  stone  on  his  back,  with  the 
same  firmness  and  precision  which  the  best  shoeing  could  promise. 
The  depth  of  the  frame  set  up  by  nature,  left  to  its  own  free  action, 
is  such,  so  extended,  deep,  and  healthy,  as  actually  to  form  at  once 
a bed  and  a shield  for  the  frog,  which  is  thus  prepared  to  perform 
its  functions,  and  resist  all  the  external  pressure  to  which  it  is 
constantly  exposed.  It  is  to  me  clearly  evident  that,  commonly, 
in  consequence  of  the  ordinary  routine  in  shoeing,  the  horn  which, 
left  to  its  own  healthy  action,  would  infallibly  become  the  adequate 
protector  Nature  contemplates,  does  fall  out  for  want  of  the  room 
essential  to  its  expansion ; and  indeed  so  much  so,  that  often,  from 
the  want  of  this  release,  the  inside  cleft  of  the  frog  is  almost 
obliterated. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  when  adopting  the  plan  I 
have  pursued  in  cases  where  shoeing  has  long  been  employed,  the 
new  method  will  not  be  resorted  to  with  impunity,  if  due  prepara- 
tion be  not  attended  to.  Case-hardening  is  required,  and  can  be 
effected,  so  that  the  animal  shall  be  trotted  or  galloped  to  the  full 
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extent  of  his  power  without  splitting  the  horn.  Should  my  ex- 
ample be  imitated  in  time,  and  without  much  injury  having  been 
inflicted  by  previous  shoeing,  with  a very  simple  process  of  harden- 
ing, all  other  measures  will  be  rendered  unnecessary. 

In  numerous  cases  where  the  injuries  inflicted  called  for  a re- 
medy more  prompt  and  decisive,  I have  employed  with  marked 
success  a shoe  which  I shall,  with  your  permission,  describe. 

The  one-side  nailing  will  go  far  to  prevent  the  evil  it  must  be 
our  aim  to  resist;  but  in  cases  where  contraction  has  made  much 
progress,  I fear  the  instances  are  but  very  few  in  which  that  plan 
would  effect  the  recovery.  I think  I might  venture,  without  pre- 
sumption, to  predict  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  undermentioned  shoe, 
a cure  might  generally  be  ensured. 

About  eighteen  years  ago  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  late  Mr. 
Coleman’s  patent  shoe  with  the  clip  might  be  turned  to  still  better 
account.  I at  first  put  one  or  two  joints  to  it  at  the  quarters, 
thinking  it  would  thus  act  better  than  at  the  toe,  as  Mr.  Bracy 
Clark  recommends.  All  I claimed  for  myself  was  the  farther  in- 
sertion of  a moveable  bar  at  the  heel,  which  I lined  with  Indian 
rubber,  and  upon  which  I acted  by  means  of  two  side  screws,  but 
further  experience  has  induced  me  to  omit  the  joints,  and  indeed 
the  bar  also.  Instead  of  a permanent  bar,  I have  had  recourse  to 
an  instrument  which  is  applied  merely  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 
taking  care  to  have  the  shoe  nailed  down  as  soon  as  I have  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  expansion  one  application  will  produce.  I 
have  now  a screw  which,  from  its  length,  projects  about  an  inch 
on  each  side  of  the  foot.  At  each  extremity  is  a nut,  attached  to 
which  I have  a hook,  the  point  of  which  enters  each  side  of  the 
heel.  It  must  be  evident  that  with  the  aid  of  the  handle  of  the 
screw  I have  the  animal’s  foot  under  my  power,  so  much  so,  as  to 
have  produced  in  a few  minutes  a degree  of  expansion  hardly 
credible  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it. 

3 i 3 2 
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1.  The  screw.  3.  The  nuts  through  which  the  screw  acts. 

2.  The  handle  of  the  screw.  4.  The  hooks  attached. 

About  ten  years  ago  I bought  Mr.  Goodwin’s  work  on  shoeing, 
in  which  I perceived  some  improvement  of  the  same  description, 
the  credit  of  which  is  given  to  Lord  Bloomfield.  I have  since  been 
informed  a shoe  of  the  kind  had  been  long  before  in  use  by  that 
“ prince  of  veterinarians,”  Mr.  Percivall,  sen.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
the  alterations  which  I have  found  of  so  much  utility  in  my  practice 
may  have  been  employed  by  others  who  have  not  given  publicity 
to  their  -discovery.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I beg  to  testify  to  the 
success  I have  derived  from  the  use  of  the  abovementioned  shoe 
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with  the  additions  I have  specified  during  the  last  fourteen  years. 
I expand  the  heels  with  the  force  the  screw  enables  me  to  apply 
very  gradually,  and  at  discretion,  and  then  fit  the  shoe  with  the 
clip  to  it.  I have  frequently  expanded  the  foot  half  an  inch  at  a 
time  without  any  bad  effect.  I have  generally  found  that  a horse 
which  previously  went  digging  with  his  toes,  would,  after  this 
operation,  tread  naturally  on  his  heels.  In  the  cases  where  a thrush 
exists,  some  precaution  is  required  : I take  care  to  introduce  a little 
tow  in  the  cleft  of  the  frog,  and  keep  the  foot  moist*. 

Some  of  the  cases  I have  had  under  my  care  have  been  in 
process  of  cure  under  the  observation  of  persons  of  the  highest 
respectability  in  the  island.  I may  specify  the  horse  belonging  to 
a farmer  of  the  name  of  Tardif.  The  foot  was  so  contracted  that 
the  horn  had  no  room  left  so  as  to  secure  its  growth  over  the 
sensible  frog.  This  foot  I expanded  in  the  presence  of  no  less 
distinguished  a witness  than  our  highly  honoured  Lieut.-Governor, 
Major  General  Napier,  a name  borne  by  heroes  of  whom  every 
true  British  heart  may  well  be  proud. 

“ Resolved  to  gain  a valiant  name, 

For  bold  adventures  eager.” 

Soon  after  the  second  expansion,  this  horse  acquired  a bold  and 
firm  frog.  As  his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  intimate  his  desire 
to  see  the  effect  produced  by  the  plan  when  considered  by  me  as 
complete,  I requested  the  owner  to  take  the  horse  to  Government 
House,  and  I was  not  a little  gratified  to  learn  that  it  called  forth 
expressions  of  approbation  from  the  General,  whose  attention  to 
questions  of  the  highest  importance  has  not  rendered  his  penetrating 
mind  indifferent  to  details  even  of  this  class. 

Another  case,  in  the  treatment  of  which  my  mode  was  perfectly 
successful,  was  one  of  the  coach  horses  belonging  to  S.  E.  Hoskins, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  The  lameness  apparently  proceeded  from  some 
injury  in  the  fetlock,  it  being  considerably  swelled  and  inflamed, 
with  undue  secretion  of  synovia  in  the  joint.  The  usual  applica- 
tions were  had  recourse  to ; inflammation  subsided,  the  swelling 
was  reduced,  and  the  horse  considered  fit  for  work.  But  he  soon 
fell  lame  again.  I then  perceived  a thrush  which  to  all  appearance 
had  been  dried  up ; to  which  occurrence  the  lameness  was  probably 
attributable.  I expanded  his  foot : after  an  interval  of  little  more 
than  a week  I rode  him.  He  went  perfectly  sound,  and  never 
dropped. 

This  cause  of  lameness,  which  disappears  with  the  use  of  the 
means  I have  recommended,  is  easily  explained.  When  the  heels 

* We  have  ourselves  seen  the  screw-dilating-shoe  used  with  ^ood  effect, 
and  without  any  evil  result  following. — Editor. 
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thus  contract,  the  bars  are  so  thrown  out  of  their  original  form  as 
to  exchange  their  naturally  oblique  into  a perpendicular  position, 
preventing  the  regular  action  of  the  flexor  tendon  over  the  navicu- 
lar bone ; which  latter,  instead  of  serving  as  a pulley,  becomes,  as 
the  result  of  the  restraint  under  which  it  has  laid,  an  unyielding 
portion  of  the  parts  between  which  it  ought,  in  its  healthy  state,  to 
have  uninterrupted  play. 

As  a farther  proof  that  lameness  arises  from  the  pressure  of  the 
bars,  and  not  from  the  natural  pressure  of  the  sole  (as  Mr.  Goodwin 
thinks,  p.  98  of  his  work),  I might  avail  myself  of  the  demonstra- 
tive evidence  supplied  by  an  operation  of  former  times  now  ex- 
ploded, which,  nevertheless,  I think  had  its  merits.  I allude  to 
the  drawing  the  sole  instead  of  thinning  it.  Once  the  operation 
performed,  the  pain  consequent  upon  which  must  be  exquisite, 
but  yet  almost  momentary  only,  the  animal  would  put  down  his 
heel  close  to  the  ground,  and  appear  immediately  to  regain  his  firm 
footing.  This  was  the  last  operation  I saw  the  late  Mr.  Field, 
sen.,  perform,  a man  of  the  highest  standing,  and  to  whose  opinion 
T,  for  one,  must  ever  pay  great  deference.  Mr.  Field’s  view  of  the 
subject  may  have  been  correct  in  one  point,  reasoning  as  he  did  in 
relation  to  a foot  long  subjected  to  the  process  of  shoeing.  The  sys- 
tem necessarily  preventing  the  natural  expansion  of  the  foot,  must 
be  attended  with  an  undue  increase  of  the  part  in  thickness.  The 
question  between  Mr.  Field  and  me  would  be  as  to  the  point  on 
which  the  pressure  is  first  felt.  He  would  have  argued  that  the 
sole  was  first  assailed.  I think  his  operation  would  go  to  prove 
that  the  bar  is  that  part,  since,  as  soon  as  it  is  set  free,  it  resumes 
its  functions. 

I have  alluded  to  the  interest  his  Excellency  General  Napier 
was  pleased  to  express  in  connexion  with  the  cure  I effected  in  one 
of  the  abovementioned  horses,  that  of  Mr.  Tardif.  I have  met 
with  uniform  kindness  at  the  hands  of  the  General.  His  generous 
treatment  I cannot  forget,  affording  me,  as  it  has  done,  much  encou- 
ragement and  alleviation  under  circumstances,  the  result  of  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  others  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  1 had 
been  led  to  expect.  Only  those  who  are  aware  of  the  facts  can 
enter  into  my  feelings,  when  I state  that,  to  my  heart’s  joy,  I 
succeeded  in  the  cure  of  his  Excellency’s  own  favourite  horse, 
“Farmer,”  by  the  above  described  process.  The  horse,  I am  happy 
to  say,  is  now  in  constant  use,  and  gives  satisfaction  to  his  honoured 
owner*. 

Guernsey,  Nov.  13,  1845. 

* Will  Mr.  Mogford  kindly  favour  us  with  the  particulars  of  a case  in 
which  he  has  taken  so  much  interest — one  that  cannot  fail  to  throw  addi- 
tional light  on  the  important  subject  he  has  broached  ? — Editors. 
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CASES. 

By  R.  H.  Dyer,  M.R.C.V.S.L.,  Jersey. 

Case  L — Open  Knee  Joint  treated  with  Bichloride 
of  Mercury. 

The  patient  was  a small  pony,  aged  three  years.  He  was 
thrown  down  upon  the  pavement  about  five  weeks  ago,  and  so 
severe  was  the  fall,  that  open  joint  was  the  consequence.  After 
the  usual  preliminary  treatment,  such  as  washing  and  probing,  had 
been  had  recourse  to,  I applied  pulv.  hyd.  bichlorid.  pretty  exten- 
sively over  the  wound,  over  which  I placed  some  tow,  and  bound  it 
on  rather  tightly  with  calico  saturated  with  starch-water,  the  bandage 
extending  from  just  below  the  elbow  to  the  pastern  joint.  That  being 
properly  adjusted,  I applied  another  roll  of  tow  and  another  long 
bandage  as  before,  and  over  all  I applied  a bandage  free  from  starch- 
water;  the  pony  to  be  kept  standing  tied  up  to  the  rack,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  chance  of  injuring  the  leg  or  disturbing  the  dress- 
ing. His  diet  to  consist  of  bran  mashes  and  grass,  to  prevent  sympto- 
matic fever  setting  in,  which  I considered  likely  to  be  produced  by 
the  application  of  the  hyd.  bichlor.  The  leg  became  enormously 
swollen  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours,  to  relieve  which  I made 
incisions  in  the  bandages  at  the  sides  of  the  limb,  and  applied  warm 
fomentations  above  and  below  the  knee,  which  effectually  caused 
the  swelling  to  diminish.  In  a week  from  the  time  of  being 
called  to  my  patient  I removed  the  dressing,  and  to  my  gratifica- 
tion I found  the  joint  healed  up,  no  synovia  whatever  escaping ; 
but  when  I was  first  called,  the  synovial  fluid  was  flowing  in  large 
quantities.  The  treatment  pursued  was,  then,  the  same  as  in  a case 
of  a common  wound  which  is  proceeding  to  a favourable  termination. 
The  only  thing  now  requiring  to  be  done  is  for  Nature  to  set  to  work 
and  form  new  skin,  which  we  all  know  to  be  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult operations  she  has  to  perform.  I feel  called  upon  to  describe 
this  mode  of  treating  open  knee  joint,  as  there  have  been  such  a 
variety  of  modes  adopted  for  its  cure ; being  at  the  same  time 
aware  that  we  cannot  hope  to  be  so  speedily  successful  in  all  cases 
of  the  kind. 


Case  II. — Tuberculous  Lungs,  with  Pleurisy. 

I was  called  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  November  1845,  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  livery  stables,  to  give  my  opinion  respecting  an  aged  mare. 
She  had  been  ill  only  a few  days,  on  the  Saturday  previous.  The 
practitioner  who  was  attending  her  bled  her  three  times,  adminis- 
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tered  two  bottles  of  ol.  ricini,  also  a diuretic  ball,  and  on  Wednesday 
gave  her  up,  stating  he  could  do  nothing  more  for  her,  and  that  she 
would  most  certainly  die.  The  owner,  however,  not  liking  to  give 
up  all  hope  without  first  ascertaining  whether  any  thing  could  be 
done,  sent  for  me.  I inquired  if  the  practitioner  would  meet  me, 
stating  that  I should  like  to  see  him : he  was  sent  to,  but  declined 
meeting  me  on  the  following  grounds,  viz.  he  could  do  nothing  more 
for  her,  therefore  considered  it  useless  consulting. 

I put  a few  questions  to  the  groom  as  to  the  opinions  advanced 
by  him  (the  practitioner)  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  when  he  in- 
formed me  that  no  definite  disease  had  been  stated:  three 
maladies,  however,  were  mentioned  by  him  as  being  present,  viz. 
first,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  then  of  the  bowels,  lastly  of  the 
chest;  but,  to  crown  all,  the  mare  was  labouring  under  “ inflam- 
mation.” 

Upon  examination  per  rectum  I could  scarcely  keep  my  hand 
within  it : I withdrew  the  faecal  matter,  and  also  emptied  the 
bladder.  The  following  were  the  symptoms  upon  examination: — 

Breathing  84  per  minute,  short  and  quick — pulse  72,  but  feeble, 
at  times  almost  indistinct — no  tenderness  between  the  ribs — by 
applying  the  ear  to  the  chest,  water  was  distinctly  heard — respira- 
tory murmur  heard  only  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  lungs — mouth 
hot  and  clammy,  with  stench  — membranes  injected  — nostrils 
dilated  — ears,  body,  and  extremities,  warm — sometimes  lying 
down,  at  other  times  standing — dolorous  countenance — no  appe- 
tite— discharge  of  pus  from  both  nostrils  of  a greyish  colour,  of  a 
most  offensive  odour,  so  bad  that  no  person  would  remain  near  her. 
After  the  above  examination  my  opinion  was  asked.  I stated  the 
chest  to  contain  water,  the  lungs  nearly  full  of  abscesses,  and  I 
thought  it  probable  the  heart  was  implicated,  and  that  no  art  of 
mine  could  save  the  mare.  She  was  left  until  the  morning,  and  to 
be  seen  by  daylight.  I expressed  the  same  opinion  at  that  time, 
and  advised  her  to  be  destroyed,  which  was  done  in  my  presence, 
also  in  the  presence  of  two  of  the  owner’s  men. 

Post-mortem  appearances  were  these  : about  a gallon  of  serum 
in  the  chest — false  membranes  thrown  across  the  chest — the  lungs, 
with  the  exception  of  portions  of  the  anterior  part  of  them,  entirely 
tuberculous.  The  heart  was  next  opened,  and  shewed  symptoms 
of  inflammation,  as  there  was  a quantity  of  albuminous  matter 
contained  within  it,  and  the  carnese  calumnse  of  a black  red  colour ; 
the  other  viscera  partook  of  a natural  character. 

Previous  history  of  the  mare. — Two  years  ago  she  was  treated 
for  colic,  and  got  well : in  a day  or  two,  up  to  the  present  month, 
she  has  been  in  constant  work,  and  apparently  healthy ; at  all 
events,  she  has  never  required  medical  treatment.  On  the  4th 
instant  the  mare  was  driven  very  hard,  but  shewed  no  symptoms 
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of  diseaseuntil  the  time  T have  before  stated,  which  appears  rather 
extraordinary.  One  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  lungs,  in 
such  a state  as  they  were  found  to  be,  could  not  possibly  have 
allowed  an  animal  like  a horse  to  have  done  his  ordinary  work. 


Case  III. — Distemper  in  a Puppy  followed  by  Intus- 
susception. 

1 was  called  on  Friday  last  to  see  a puppy,  a Scotch  terrier,  six 
months  old,  with  distemper.  The  following  symptoms  presented 
themselves : — The  whole  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  as 
yellow  as  turmeric — mucous  discharges  from  the  nostrils  and  eyes, 
small  in  quantity — mouth  and  nose  hot — heart  beating  immoder- 
ately quick,  but  soft — coat  much  rougher  than  usual — fecal  dis- 
charge suspended — no  appetite  for  meat  or  drink — no  indication  of 
suffering. 

This  “ yellow  disease”  of  sportsmen  is  well  characterised  by  its 
fatality.  I took  the  dog  under  treatment  without  any  hope  of  re- 
covering him,  though  with  a request  that  I would  do  my  best. 
My  treatment  consisted  of  a seton  in  the  neck,  with  mild  aperient 
medicine,  combined  with  hyd.  chlorid.  gr.  j,  twice  a-day.  Finding 
the  intestines  not  acted  upon,  I administered  a strong  dose  of  aloes, 
and  then  ol.  ricini.  Still  no  effect.  On  Sunday,  at  noon,  I found 
a portion  of  intestine  had  become  intussuscepted  within  the  rec- 
tum, and  protruding  through  the  anal  opening.  I now  gave  up  the 
puppy  as  dead,  although  it  did  not  prove  so  until  the  evening. 
He  died  apparently  without  any  pain  whatever. 

The  rpost-mortem  appearances  were  these : — The  whole  of  the 
colon  had  passed  into  the  rectum,  and  left  the  ccecum  behind, 
which  was  covered  with  spots  of  inflammation.  On  opening  the 
ileum  I there  found  a single  tape-worm,  about  eight  inches  long : 
the  liver  was  much  softened  throughout  its  entire  structure,  the  gall 
bladder  flaccid,  and  its  interior  quite  dry,  there  not  being  a drop  of 
bile  in  it.  The  whole  of  the  abdominal  system  of  vessels,  particu- 
larly the  aorta,  quite  yellow.  Doubtless,  the  worm  produced  spasm 
of  the  intestine,  followed  by  intussusception  and  inflammation, 
and  this  ended  in  death. 

P.S. — In  almost  all  horses  in  this  island  that  I have  examined 
professionally  and  otherwise,  I have  observed  the  parotid  glands 
very  much  enlarged  and  hardened,  and  the  majority  of  horses 
have  chronic  coughs.  Will  you  favour  me  with  your  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  as  to  what  these  affections  are  to  be  attributed? 

I will  mention,  by  the  way,  that  the  hay  made  in  this  island  is  of  a 
very  inferior  quality,  and  the  manure  used  is  vraic  (or  sea-weed), 
not  horse  manure,  mould,  or  ashes,  as  in  England. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


In  calling  our  attention  to  the  knee-joint  as  a seat  of  lame- 
ness, and  not  so  infrequent  a one  as  may  be  or  has  been  imagined, 
Mr.  Cherry  is  opening  to  our  view  a field  of  hippo-pathology 
hitherto  much  neglected.  The  knee  in  the  fore  limb  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  correlative  articulation  to  the  hock  in  the  hind  limb. 
The  one  and  the  other  are  composed  of  several  small  bones,  op- 
posed above  and  below  to  long  cylindrical  shafts : both  enjoy 
greater  sphere  of  motion  than  is  possessed  by  other  individual 
joints  of  the  limbs ; and  while  the  hock  constitutes  the  axis  of  that 
motion  through  which  progression  is  effectuated  by  the  hind  limbs, 
the  knee  is  the  joint  on  which  what  we  call  “ action”  in  the  fore 
limbs  mainly  depends.  For,  let  a horse  have  an  ailing  or  a stiff 
knee-joint,  and  what  is  the  consequence  1 — why,  nothing  short  of 
inability  to  flex  the  leg  step  forward,  thereby  rendering  him  no 
longer  of  any  service  to  his  master.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  knee  is 
an  articulation  of  so  much  importance  in  progression,  the  condition 
it  is  in,  sound  or  unsound,  perfect  or  imperfect,  cannot  fail  to  be 
matter  to  us  of  the  greatest  consideration.  It  was  formerly  said, 
“ no  foot,  no  horse we  with  equal  reason  say,  “ no  knee,  no 
horse  the  integrity  of  the  knee  being  quite  of  as  much  conse- 
quence for  action  as  that  of  the  foot  is  for  tread. 

After  attentively  perusing  Mr.  Cherry’s  two  papers  on  “ Car- 
pitis” — contained  in  the  numbers  of  this  Journal  for  the  last  and 
the  present  month — few  reflective  veterinarians  will,  we  think,  feel 
disposed  to  differ  with  us,  when  we  assert  that  we  have  all  been 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  referring  the  seat  of  lameness,  at  all  ob- 
scure in  its  nature,  to  the  foot ; and  that  henceforth  we  shall  have 
reason  to  pay  a great  deal  more  attention  than  we  have  done  to  the 
knee.  The  chief  difficulty  we  anticipate  in  this  investigation  of 
knee  and  foot  together  is  that  we  may  experience  in  forming 
a correct  diagnosis — to  say,  in  many  cases,  whether  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  lameness  is  really  in  the  foot  or  in  the  knee ; a 
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difficulty  not  a little  enhanced  by  the  curious  fact  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Cherry,  of  heat  sometimes  being  felt  in  the  foot  when  the  seat 
of  lameness  all  the  time  is  the  knee.  Nought  but  close  and  accu- 
rate observation,  rectified  by  experience,  can  surmount  difficulties 
like  these ; and  we  doubt  not,  now  that  the  attention  of  vete- 
rinary practitioners  is  called  to  the  subject,  that  it  will  receive  all 
this  in  the  fullest  measure. 
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Letter  from  Mr.  Tombs  to  Messrs.  You  ATT  AND  PERCIVALL. 

Stratford-upon-Avon,  Nov.  20,  1845. 

My  dear  Sirs, — As  things  do  not  go  on  quite  smooth  with  the 
Veterinary  Colleges  and  the  Profession,  nor  with  the  latter  and  the 
Cattle  Insurance  Association,  permit  me  to  give  my  opinion  on 
the  different  subjects.  First,  with  the  Cattle  Insurance  Society  and 
the  veterinary  practitioner : — This  Society  ought  to  shew  a reci- 
procal feeling  to  the  profession,  which  has  furnished  it  with  such 
information  as  to  enable  it  (the  Association)  to  form  rules  and  re- 
gulations for  its  future  guidance.  In  my  opinion,  the  regular  edu- 
cated veterinary  surgeon  should  be  called  in  to  all  cases  of  disease 
and  lamenesses  of  insured  cattle,  when  practicable — the  usual  far- 
rier in  cases  of  emergency  ; but  as  soon  as  the  veterinary  surgeon’s 
services  are  available,  the  farrier  should  give  up  the  case  to  him  ; 
and  on  no  account  whatever  should  the  proprietor  he  allowed  to 
treat  the  sick  or  lame  beast  himself. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  Colleges  and  the  profession : — I deeply  deplore 
such  dissensions  as  exist  with  the  Colleges  and  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  1 sincerely  hope  the  efforts 
of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  to  get  separate  Charters  will 
be  frustrated:  if  they  should  succeed,  we  should  in  truth  be  a “dis- 
united body.”  I think  our  present  Charter,  if  properly  carried  out,  will 
ultimately  prove  beneficial  to  the  Colleges  and  Profession  at  large. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  a stepping-stone  towards  greater  privileges  being 
granted  us, — I mean  a legislative  enactment  to  exempt  us  from  serv- 
ing certain  disagreeable  parochial  and  other  offices.  In  fact,  it  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  such.  We  have  already 
derived  one  positive  advantage  from  it,  viz.  receiving  a guinea  a 
day  as  professional  men  when  giving  evidence  as  ordinary  (not 
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professional)  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice.  I regret  it  does  not 
give  the  Council  power  to  extinguish  empiricism. 

In  conclusion,  I should  recommend  the  Colleges,  Council,  and 
Profession,  to  have  a long  pull,  a strong  pull,  and  a pull  altogether, 
so  as  to  effect  a strong  union. 

Dear  Sirs,  your’s,  very  truly. 


The  Effects  of  the  Introduction  of  Air  into  the 
Veins  of  Living  Animals. 

By  M.  Bouillaud. 

The  mode  of  destroying  animals  by  the  insufflation  of  air  into 
the  jugular  vein  has  been  long  known;  but  the  phenomenon  of  the 
spontaneous  or  accidental  introduction  of  the  air  into  these  vessels 
during  an  operation  is  new  to  veterinary  science.  We  are  pos- 
sessed but  of  two  facts  of  it,  for  one  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Professor  Verrier,  and  the  other  to  M.  Bouley,  who  reported  it  to 
the  Academy  of  Medicine. 

The  introduction  of  air  had  taken  place  during  bleeding,  at  the 
moment  when  the  operator  ceased  the  compression  of  the  vein  in 
order  to  empty  the  vase  and  to  fill  it  anew,  and  this  was  accom- 
panied by  a gurgling  similar  to  that  which  was  heard  in  intro- 
ducing air  into  an  empty  bottle. 

The  operator  gives  only  a slight  attention  to  a sound  which  he 
has  heard  under  many  other  circumstances ; but  he  soon  becomes 
alarmed  at  the  symptoms  which  the  animal  presents  after  his  re- 
entry into  the  stable.  A general  trembling  pervades  his  whole 
frame — his  respiration  becomes  laborious  and  plaintive — the  pulse 
is  small,  irregular,  and  considerably  accelerated,  and  presently  the 
animal  falls  all  at  once  upon  his  litter,  uttering  the  most  profound 
groans. 

Guided  by  the  opinion  of  Bichat,  who  thought  that  in  such  case 
death  was  only  produced  by  the  arrival  of  blood  charged  with  air 
at  the  brain,  M.  Bouley  hastened  to  remove  the  ligature,  in  order 
to  give  issue  to  a fresh  quantity  of  blood.  This  was  followed  by 
complete  success. 

In  proportion  as  the  blood  ran,  the  horse  returned  to  life,  and  in 
half-an-hour  after  the  accident  it  was  completely  re-established, 
save  only  a singular  phenomenon  which  lasted  until  night,  and 
that  was,  an  extraordinary  sensibility  of  the  skin  over  the  whole  of 
the  right  side — opposed  to  the  bleeding — accompanied  by  a violent 
itching. 
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M.  Bouley  thought  that  this  kind  of  hemiplegia  was  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  which  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  Bichat,  just  related. 

This  veterinarian  and  excellent  observer  drew  from  this  fact  a 
practical  inference,  namely,  that,  every  time  bleeding  took  place, 
at  the  moment  when  the  compression  ceased  we  ought  to  apply, 
during  some  seconds,  the  finger  on  the  aperture  made  in  the  vein, 
and,  finally,  to  give  to  the  superior  column  of  blood  time  to  fill 
the  void  which  is  produced  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel.  He 
thinks  by  this  precaution  he  shall  always  avoid  any  accident  that 
may  occur,  accidents  equally  fatal  to  the  patient  and  the  veterinary 
surgeon. 


Stinging  of  a Gnat. 

On  the  25th  of  October  last,  and  about  two  o’clock  in  the  day, 
a gnat  ( culez  pipiens ) alighted  on  my  fore-finger.  I held  my  hand 
still,  and  observed  it.  It  immediately  applied  its  proboscis  to  the 
skin,  at  the  same  time  moving  its  antennae  and  hind  legs  slowly 
up  and  down,  which  it  continued  to  do  for  a few  seconds,  when  it 
became  apparently  motionless,  resting  on  its  four  front  legs,  with 
its  hind  ones  stretched  out  in  a line  with  its  abdomen.  I now  felt 
a slight  sensation  where  the  proboscis  was  inserted,  but  so  faint, 
that,  had  not  my  attention  been  directed  to  it,  I probably  should 
not  have  noticed  it,  and  this  I only  felt  for  a second  or  two.  The 
abdomen  now  began  to  swell  gradually,  the  influx  of  the  blood 
being  clearly  visible  through  its  semi-transparent  skin ; at  the 
same  time  a clear  watery  fluid  began  to  ooze  from  the  anus,  form- 
ing a round  globule.  It  had  a curious  appearance  to  see  blood 
flowing  in  at  one  end,  and  water  out  at  the  other.  The  drop  fell, 
and  another  formed,  the  abdomen  all  the  time  getting  larger  and 
larger,  and  redder  and  redder,  until  the  second  drop  fell.  The 
abdomen  had  now  attained  full  three  times  its  natural  size,  with  a 
blood-red  hue,  when,  to  my  great  vexation,  the  door  opened,  and 
away  flew  my  little  toper,  without  appearing  the  least  encumbered 
with  its  bloody  cargo.  I must  further  observe,  that  the  insect  was 
altogether  about  one  minute  on  my  finger;  that  no  part  of  the 
outer  sheath  of  his  proboscis  was  inserted  beneath  the  skin  ; and 
that  I did  not  receive  any  warning  of  its  intentions  from  its  pipes. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  pain,  inflammation,  or  mark  of  any 
kind  left  that  was  perceptible. 

Magazine  of  Natural  History. 
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Palace  Court,  Friday,  October  31,  before  W.  Corry,  Esq. 

BARROW  V.  RATHBONE. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  compensation  in  damages  for  in- 
juries inflicted  on  a horse.  The  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  (consist- 
ing of  a number  of  witnesses)  shewed  that,  on  the  morning  of  the 
3d  of  September  last,  he  had  a horse  and  cabriolet  on  the  stand 
in  Piccadilly,  near  Hyde  Park ; that  a horse  in  a phaeton  issued 
from  the  Park,  careering  at  a fearful  speed,  ran  against  his  horse, 
and  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle  inflicted  the  injuries  on  the 
shoulder  and  one  of  the  knees,  for  which  the  present  action  was 
brought.  The  animal  was  worth  £25,  although  a cab-horse,  and 
was  now  lame  from  the  accident;  it  was  probably  worth  about 
£12.  The  plaintiff  was  a cab-proprietor,  and  the  defendant  a corn- 
merchant.  When  the  accident  occurred  no  person  was  in  the 
phaeton. 

Mr.  Locke,  as  counsel  for  the  defendant,  asked  the  Court  to 
direct  a nonsuit,  on  a case  which  he  cited,  in  which  it  was  laid 
down  that,  in  order  to  recover  damages  for  an  accident,  negligence 
must  be  shewn  to  have  been  the  case. 

The  Learned  Judge  said  that  there  was  evidence  to  go  to  the 
Jury,  from  the  animal  being  without  a driver,  until  it  was  proved 
in  what  manner  the  occurrence  had  happened. 

Evidence  was  then  given  for  the  defendant.  His  groom  proved 
that  the  horse  became  unmanageable  in  the  Park,  and  that,  in  his 
belief,  the  occurrence  was  quite  accidental.  The  horse  was  stopped 
in  Piccadilly.  The  phaeton  was  very  much  damaged. 

The  Learned  Judge  left  the  case  to  the  Jury  to  determine  the 
question  of  alleged  negligence. 

The  Jury  found  for  the  plaintiff — Damages  £12. 

Times. 


Frightful  Cases  of  Hydrophobia. 

Last  Sunday  morning,  a labourer  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Hallett, 
a farmer  at  Cuckfield,  took  three  horses  from  the  stable  and  turned 
them  into  the  field.  Shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  animals  began 
to  evince  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  tearing  up  the  earth,  dashing 
wildly  about  the  field,  biting  the  other  horses  most  fearfully,  and 
gnawing  the  gate-posts  and  rails,  seizing  the  stems  in  the  path 
with  its  teeth,  and  throwing  them  into  the  air  with  great  violence. 
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While  the  fit  was  on,  a boy  accidentally  passed  through  the  field, 
and  had  a most  miraculous  escape.  He  was  attacked  by  the  in- 
furiated animal,  and  he  may  attribute  his  most  fortunate  escape  to 
his  umbrella,  which  the  horse  seized  with  great  violence,  tossed  it 
into  the  air,  and  then  bounded  off,  leaving  the  poor  boy  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping,  of  which  he  speedily  availed  himself.  The  fit 
was  on  him  several  hours,  during  which  time  he  had  lacerated 
himself  in  a shocking  manner.  At  length  he  became  exhausted, 
and  dropped  dead  in  the  field.  The  other  horses  have  since  been 
destroyed. 


Another  case  of  hydrophobia  has  taken  place  on  Mr.  Hallett’s 
farm  at  Cuckfield.  A short  time  since,  one  of  Mr.  Hallett’s  horses 
went  raging  mad  from  the  bite  of  a dog ; and  on  one  day  last  week 
a cow  three-years  old,  in  full  milk,  exhibited  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness as  Mr.  Hallett  was  driving  her  home  along  with  others  to  be 
milked.  She  kicked  out  frequently,  and  struck  her  head  against 
the  ground;  and  when  he  got  her  home  he  shut  her  up  in  the 
stable.  The  poor  animal  was  shortly  afterwards  attacked  with  a 
raging  fit,  dashing  herself  against  the  sides  of  the  buildings,  tear- 
ing down  every  thing  within  her  reach,  lacerating  herself  terribly, 
and  occasionally  bellowing  in  a frightful  manner.  The  fit  con- 
tinued throughout  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  cow  became 
exceedingly  exhausted.  Her  sufferings  were  terminated  by  her 
being  shot. — Times. 


Dog  killed  by  Bees. 

A DOG,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thompson,  Back  Sandholes,  Paisley, 
which  had  been  chained  in  the  garden  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
it  and  some  bee-hives,  had  snapped  at  a few  of  the  bees  that  were 
humming  about  him  and  killed  some  of  them.  As  is  the  usual 
practice  with  these  busy  insects,  the  whole  swarm  turned  out  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  felloes.  The  dog  was  accordingly  at- 
tacked by  the  humming  tribe  in  hundreds,  and  so  unmercifully 
punished  for  his  temerity,  that  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon. On  examining  his  body  after  death,  it  was  found  that  sixty- 
nine  of  his  tormentors  had  fixed  their  stings  in  one  of  his  ears. — 
Times. 
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Goggles  in  Sheep. 

A writer  in  the  Agricultural  Magazine,  October  1840,  says 
that,  losing  several  of  his  sheep  by  this  disease,  and  the  number 
rapidly  increasing,  he  became  alarmed.  His  shepherd  told  him 
that  he  had  a never-failing  receipt  for  the  cure  of  the  dunt,  which 
was  given  him  by  a lady  who  was  housekeeper  in  a nobleman’s 
family.  It  was  as  follows  : — “ Take,  tar  six  spoonfuls  ; fish  oil,  the 
same ; fuller’s  earth,  one  pugil ; make  water  or  chamberlye  as 
much  as  needeth ; mustard  seed,  three  spoonfuls ; marsh-mallow 
roots  gathered  in  the  first  night  of  the  new  moon,  one  pugil,  and 
seethe  the  whole  over  a slow  fire.  You  are  to  rub  the  head  and 
under  the  horns  of  the  dunted  sheep  three  times,  and  (God  willing) 
he  will  heal.” — Prob.  est. 

He,  with  a mind  anxious,  and  off  his  guard,  as  that  of  a person 
not  knowing  what  to  do  in  such  a case,  suffered  the  two  doctors, 
old  and  young,  to  boil  their  hodge-podge,  and  use  it  upon  seve- 
ral of  the  lambs.  Several  died  almost  directly ; the  malady  in- 
creased, and  the  poor  old  man  seemed  greatly  cast  down  at  the  ill 
success  of  his  never-failing  remedy,  which  he  really  now  seemed  to 
despise.  “ Seeing  this,”  says  the  writer,  “ I gave  him  half-a-guinea 
for  his  trouble,  on  condition  of  his  burning  the  old  farrago  of  impo- 
sition before  my  face,  which  he  very  willinglv  did  in  the  kitchen 
fire.” 


Druggists’  Physic  for  Horses. — Cruelty  to  Animals. 

\From  the  Ulster  Gazette .] 

There  can  be  no  greater  cruelty  practised  towards  man  or  beast 
than  to  u physic  them  to  death”  unskilfully.  I should  be  amongst 
the  last  to  complain  of  quackery,  and  the  unskilful  treatment  of 
cattle  by  unqualified  persons,  as  it  sometimes  affords  us  a pro- 
fitable accumulation  of  business,  in  being  called  on  professionally 
to  remedy  the  evils,  if  possible,  inflicted.  But  I neither  court  nor 
admire  this  branch  of  professional  practice,  no  matter  how  profitable, 
could  it  be  avoided;  but  which  must  continue  so  long  as  the  owners 
of  valuable  stock  suffer  themselves  to  be  stultified  by  adopting  the 
nostrums  and  administering  the  medicines  prescribed  and  com- 
pounded by  unskilful  and  unqualified  persons,  not  by  any  means 
professionally  acquainted  with  the  diseases  of  cattle,  no  matter 
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how  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  branches  of  medical 
science  they  profess,  and  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  attend  three  cases  of  superpurgation  in 
the  horse  within  the  last  ten  days,  caused  by  the  administration  of 
purgative  balls  compounded  by  druggists,  two  of  which  cases  ter- 
minated fatally  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a crying  and  ex- 
tensive evil  that  country  druggists  and  apothecaries  should  continue 
in  the  practice  of  compounding  the  prescriptions  of  quacks  for 
horses,  &c. ; and  it  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  for  owners  of 
horses  to  resort  to  them,  instead  of  legitimate  veterinary  practi- 
tioners. The  danger  of  giving  badly  compounded  medicine  to 
horses  is  very  great,  and  the  consequent  evils  and  loss  are  decidedly 
more  than  can  be  calculated  on  by  any  but  veterinary  surgeons. 
I must  confess,  were  I to  place  before  the  public,  in  round  numbers, 
the  loss  sustained  by  owners  within  the  circle  of  my  own  observa- 
tion and  practice  during  the  last  three  or  four  years — not  to  speak 
of  prior  periods — the  amount  would  be  startling,  and  would  be  a 
serious  and  appalling  lesson  to  holders  of  every  description  of  live 
stock. 

Professional  veterinary  practitioners  never  prescribe  for,  com- 
pound, or  administer  medicine  to  human  patients  : they  conceive  it 
out  of  their  line,  although  in  most  instances  well  qualified  to  do  so  ; 
therefore  it  is  the  more  inconsistent  for  persons  confined  to  a dif- 
ferent sphere  and  line  of  practice  to  interfere  with  the  veterinary 
profession.  In  God’s  name,  let  apothecaries  and  druggists  com- 
pound the  prescriptions  of  qualified  veterinary  surgeons  ad  libitum; 
but  let  them  not  deal  in  quackery,  and  do  extensive  evil.  Aloes, 
the  principal  compound  of  horse  physic,  is  a gum-resinous  sub- 
stance, and  cannot  be  compounded  sufficiently  well  in  summer  to 
form  balls.  This  should  always  be  done  in  winter,  when  every 
respectable  veterinary  practitioner  prepares  what  he  is  likely  to 
require  during  the  summer.  Now,  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case 
that  apothecaries  will  not  take  the  pains,  or  go  to  the  trouble,  of 
taking  proper  material  for  horse  medicine ; and  in  almost  all  in- 
stances they  leave  the  compounding  to  their  shop-boys  and  inex- 
perienced assistants,  who — fancying  that  any  thing  is  good  enough 
for  a horse,  and  that  quantity,  not  quality,  is  sufficient — in  making 
balls  and  boluses,  &c.,  sweep  into  the  mortar  the  dust  of  drawers 
and  sweepings  of  counters,  not  aware  that  the  constitution  of  the 
horse,  and  the  diseases  to  which  he  is  subject,  should  be  treated  as 
delicately,  if  not  more  so,  as  a human  patient.  I write  thus,  I may 
repeat,  from  the  daily  experience  I have  of  the  extensive  evils  con- 
sequent on  quackery,  and  the  compounding  and  administering  of 
horse  medicines  by  persons  totally  ignorant  of  veterinary  science 
and  practice.  M.  S. 
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